THE  FIRST 

FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 


GOVERNMENT  OF  PAKISTAN 
National  Planning  Board 


DECEMBER,  1957 


701’ 


Karachi , 

1 2th  May ,  1958. 


The  final  version  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  was  approved  by  the  National 
Economic  Council  in  April,  1957.  It  should  have  been  signed  and  published 
as  soon  as  it  had  received  approval  but,  unfortunately,  this  was  not  done  and  the 
Plan  in  its  final  form  has  remained  unpublished  for  a  year. 

2.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  now  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  recommendations  contained  in  the  Plan  and  I  have  authorised  its  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  Government  may  have  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  Plan  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessitated  by  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present. 

3.  In  authorising  the  release  of  the  Plan,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  appeal  made 
by  the  National  Economic  Council  to  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
and  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  to  make  their  fullest  contribution  to  the  realisation 
of  the  objectives  and  goals  laid  down  in  the  Plan.  Since  actual  performance  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan  period  has  fallen  short  of  the  level  envisaged  in 
the  Plan  greater  effort  must  be  made  during  the  remaining  two  years  to  fulfil 
the  Plan  targets.  It  is  the  intention  of  my  Government  and,  I  hope,  the  will  of 
our  people,  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  implement  the  Plan  in  full  as  the 
future  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  nation  depends  on  rapid  and  orderly 
economic  development  of  the  country. 

4.  The  paramount  need  of  the  country  is  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  food. 
This  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  top  priority  and  the  energies  of  the  Central 
as  well  as  the  Provincial  Governments  should  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
this  objective. 

(Sd.)  FIROZ  KHAN  NOON 
Prime  Minister. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Planning  Board  was  appointed  in  July,  1953,  with  the  following  terms  of  reference  :- 
(i)  To  review  the  development  that  has  taken  place  since  Independence  ; 

(/0  during  the 

the  economic  and  social  objectives  of  Government’s  poly  ”  "  ",C  attainmeDt  °f 

(fr)  SSr”8  «"*  a“Ve  — *■*  to  assure  the  successfu, 

(V)  Iccesfof  the  Plan"  reCOffimendati0nS  Which  in  the  Board  will  contribute  towards  the 

and  suggestions,  many  of  which  were  ve,y  useful,  were  received  from  various  qua  te  s  Thele  “"T'5 
were  given  careful  consideration  hvth *  pnnr(i  n  .  •  .  anous  quarters.  These  suggestions 

agents  concerned ^  ^  with  the 

MUM.  »„,(  of  fc  c,I  ,,  r.“  “  ,h' °f  &«  ■*  W„,  ,„J  «>, 

— b» ;«  m  j  -1  rrtsrr  ;rr  rj*,*f*  *  ’**  •• »■  - 

c:S~.=S“-r=---— ss 

Council  has  been  unable  so  far  to  consider  them  sp^ifcally  Con  eon  T"°Z  dedsi°n’  bu‘  the 

the  authorities  concerned  consistent  with  the  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  Plan  ' *  'SSUeS  'V'th 

4.  The  total  size  of  this  revised  Plan  is  Rs.  1,080  crore  (Rs.  750  crore  in  the  public  sector  and  R,  am  , 
tn  the  private  sector)  against  Rs.  1,160  crore  (Rs.  800  crore  in  the  public  sector  and  Rr  m  c  •  ,i  .r°re 
sector)  in  the  case  of  the  draft  Plan.  The  total  of  approved  schemes  inc^ 


■  J  om  cm,p  in  the  exDectation  that  a  larger  shortfall  (about  20  per  cent)  will  result  in  actual  expenditures 

retained  at  Rs.  930  crore,  in  me  expect  ..  .  f  ,,  p]  rpfl  pctc.  the  reduction  in  the  original 

of  about  750  crore  rupees .  The  downward  revision  m  ie  size  o  in  the  fuil-SCale  implementation 

estimate  of  total  resources  which  was  necessitae,  is,  _  t  Govemment  revenues  are  not 

Government. 

,  ^echvesof^^— 

2 -Xvices  ZZJt  rapidly  the  rate  of  development  in  East  Pakistan  and  other  less-developed  areas. 

,  A  substantia!  part  of  the  programme embodied  in  the  £  coasts  of  —  ^  ^ 

stages  of  implementation  at  ™ devdopment  which  took  place  while  the  Plan  was  under  pre- 

special  measures  were  also  tak  objectives  of  the  Plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  Planning  Board  was 

paration  was  in  maximum  conform! i  y  ^  (he  formulation  0f  the  development  budgets  for  1955-56 

consulted,  and  its  views  an  sugges  wherebv  the  Planning  Board  was  invariably  consulted  by  the 

— <•  ™4  - 
Planning  Commission,  which  still  h  P  h  Commission  considered  the  schemes 

commending  them  to  the  Economic  Committee  of  (he  programmes  recommended 

been  done. 

a  T  her  to  facilitate  the  vigorous  implementation  of  the  Plan  during  the  remainder  of  the  Plan  period 
7.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  g  development  programmes  should  henceforth  be  prepared 

the  National  Economic i  Counc, .  ^  ^  ^  ^  basis  for  action.  A  procedure  designed  to  ensure 

within  the  framework  of  ’  ,  r  ■>  u  ,  nrPn'ir£'d  arc  not  only  in  maximum  conformity 

with  the  Plan  but  are  also  fu  y  accep  a  e  f  Report  is  published  We  hope  that  this,  coupled 

SKSSSSaSESK-  *  U- -»  - *» •** 

Of  the  Plan  period,  and  presents  an  outline  o  the  Plan^  In  Part  II,  an  P  on  the  improve- 

eondepts  and  methods  of  development  embod  ed  m  ^  ?-t  HU  ^  ^  ^  ^  financja,  resources— 
ments  in  public  administration  required  f“  ^  during  the  five-year  perbd.  and  the  likely  course 

br  *  ***• « — vf  r  majo; 

of  population.  Part  V  se  ou  .  J  B  ,  j  feld_a  ieuUure, irrigation,  power, industry, transport 

2” : “rmrs'is: «. .... i «  -■  - — - - — - 

and  other  tribal  territories  of  Pakistan. 

9.  The  preparation  and  adoption  oU  plan^ire  the  beginning,  *e 


leaders,  upon  public  spirited  citizens  irf  all  waits  nf'itr  •  t, 

in  the  country  who  have  power  or  influenle  to  commit  huma  UP°n  !'  ^  hUndred  thoUsands  of  Pe0Ple 
understand,  accept,  and  are  guided  by  the  Plan  we  ha  “  “C[gy  3nd  matenaI  resources  t0  a«ion.  If  they 
purposeful  progress  will  dawn  for  the  country  The  i  t  .*  r0"8  c0nvictl0n  tllat  a  new  day  of  steady  and 

ponded  to  our  many  ’ requests  for  help  in  spite  of  thei  ’  d  '  "**  ^  ,llc  Provincial  Governments  who  res- 
exPrcss  our  gratitude  to  the  many  private’ dK  n "f'T  T'™'  "*  Anally,  we 

Board  tn  considering  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  development^  "" 

Economic  Council  while  approving  FiveYw  PlMh*n  ^  ^  f°llo"',n8  aPPea]  made  by  the  National 

»  z “  . . — - — 

goals  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,”  rca^Isatlon  of  the  objectives  and 


PART  I 


THE  PLAN — OBJECTIVES,  BACKGROUND  AND  OUTLINE 


Chapter  I 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  OBJECTIVES 


Our  Terms  of  Reference  require  the  formulation  of  a  Plan  of  Development  which  would  serve  as  a  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  social  and  economic  objectives  of  Government’s  policy.  The  Government  resolution 
announcing  the  appointment  of  the  Planning  Board  and  its  Terms  of  Reference  describes  these  objectives  in  the 
following  words  : 

“The  economic  and  social  objectives  of  Government’s  policy  are  well  known.  They  are  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  provide 
adequate  living  standards,  and  social  services,  secure  social  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity  and 
aim  at  the  widest  and  most  equitable  distribution  of  income  and  property.” 

2.  The  Constitution  which  came  into  force  on  23rd  March,  1956  embodies  directive  principles  concerning 
the  principles  of  social  uplift  (Section  28)  and  of  the  social  and  economic  well  being  of  the  people  (Section  29). 
Section  28  directs  that  the  State  shall  endeavour  to  : 

(a)  promote,  with  special  care,  the  educational  and  economic  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Special  Areas, 
the  backward  classes  and  the  Scheduled  Castes; 

(b)  remove  illiteracy,  and  provide  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  within  the  minimum  possible 
period  ; 

(c)  make  provision  for  securing  just  and  humane  conditins  of  work,  ensuring  that  children  and  women 

are  not  employed  in  avocations  unsuited  to  their  age  and  sex,  and  for  materinity  benefits  for  women 
in  employment  ; 

(d)  enable  the  people  of  different  areas,  through  education,  training  and  industrial  development,  to  parti¬ 
cipate  fully  in  all  forms  of  national  activities,  including  employment  in  the  service  of  Pakistan  ; 

(e)  prevent  prostitution,  gambling  and  the  taking  of  injurious  drugs  ;  and 

(f)  prevent  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  otherwise  than  for  medicinal  and,  in  the  case  of  non- 

Muslims  religious  purposes. 

Section  29  directs  that  the  State  shall  endeavour  to  : 

(a)  secure  the  well-being  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  or  race  by  raising  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  common  man,  by  preventing  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  and 
distribution  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  interest  of  the  common  man,  and  by  ensuring 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  between  employers  and  employees,  and  landlords  and  tenants  ; 

(b)  provide  for  all  citizens,  within  the  available  resources  of  the  country,  facilities  for  work  and  adequate 
livelihood  with  reasonable  rest  and  leisure  ; 

(c)  provide  for  all  persons  in  the  service  of  Pakistan  and  private  concerns  social  security  by  means  of  com¬ 
pulsory  social  insurance  *or  otherwise  ; 

(d)  provide  basic  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  housing,  education  and  medical  relief,  for  all 
such  citizens,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed  or  race,  as  are  permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to  earn 
their  livelihood  on  account  of  infirmity,  sickness  or  unemployment  ; 

(e)  reduce  disparity,  to  a  reasonable  limit,  in  the  emoluments  of  persons  in  the  various  classes  of  service 

of  Pakistan  ;  and  .Vv-v  ^ 

(f)  eliminate  riba  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  t  Planning  in  the  present  stage  of  our  society  means  the  formulation  of  programmes  and  policies  designed 
to  lead  it  by  a  consciously  directed  and  accelerated  movement  from  a  largely  technologically  backward  and  feudalis“ 
tic  stage  into  the  modern  era  of  advanced  technology  now  on  the  threshold  of  atomic  age.  Movement  and 
change  constitute  the  law  of  life.  The  problem  is  to  regulate  and  adapt  the  change  according  to  our  own  values  of  life. 
Resistance  to  change  generates  tensions  which  can  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
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absorbed  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner  but  so  that  it  contributes  to  our  individual  growth  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  community  in  keeping  with  our  own  basic  values.  Economic  development  is  a  part  of  this  general 
process  of  social  change,  and  planning  signifies  our  intention  to  influence,  regulate  and  adapt  it  along  the  lines 

desired  by  us. 

4.  Industrial  development  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  has  revolutionised  the  social  J 
conditions  of  many  countries  in  Europe  and  America  and  some  in  Asia.  Scientific  and  technological  advances 
have  provided  the  means  for  banishing  poverty,  unemployment,  disease  and  the  degrading  labour  rendered  in  , 
slavery,  serfdom  and  other  forms  of  exploitation.  The  dignity  of  man  and  the  high  worth  of  his  personality  j 

which  were  cherished  by  Muslims  as  religious  doctrines  have  become  realisable  values.  The  powers  of  contro  j 

acquired  over  natural  resources  provide  man  with  means  to  a  life  free  from  material  care  and  afford  him  leisure  i 
and  opportunity  to  engage  in  cultural  pursuits  to  achieve  a  fuller,  higher  and  more  satisfying  and  creative  life.  , 

5.  The  process  of  social  change  is  uninterrupted  and  the  problem  of  planning  m  our  country,  m  addition  to  > 

influencing  and  regulating  it,  is  to  devise  and  apply  methods  of  accelerating  it  so  that  the  deficiencies  accumula¬ 
ted  over  centuries  are  over-come  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  physical  and  human  resources 
which  Providence  has  granted  us.  In  this  process  of  swift  transition  to  a  new  social  order  our  own  basic  values 
of  life  must  be  preserved,  re-affirmed  and  promoted.  We  must  effectively  regulate  and  dominate  the  process  of 
change  instead  of  being  its  helpless  victims  carried  by  the  current  to  unknown  destinations. 

6.  Political  independence  has  created  the  demand  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  initiate  a  rapid  process  of 
social  and  economic  change.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  already  in  the  economic 
field.  The  people  rightly  desire  and  insist  upon  a  rapid  economic  as  well  as  social  change.  They  want  to  see 
poverty  and  illiteracy  banished.  They  want  to  end  the  era  in  which  inequalities  of  opportunity  and  unjustly  wide 
disparities  in  income  and  wealth  prevail.  They  demand  a  recognition  of  the  right  to  adequate  means  of  living, 
right  to  work  right  to  education  and  the  right  to  reasonable  standards  of  health.  These  urges  are  agitating  the 
hearts  of  our  men  and  women  in  common  with  those  of  other  countries.  All  democratic  philosophies  of  to-day 
concede  these  rights  as  the  minimum  of  social  and  economic  objectives  attainable  immediately  or  gradually  as 
resources  permit.  We  believe  that  their  recognition  would  do  no  more  than  affirm  and  fulfil  the  basic  principles 
and  values  enunciated  by  Islam  concerning  the  status  and  dignity  of  man  and  his  ultimate  answer  ability  for  his 
actions.  With  the  increasing  availability  of  resources  resulting  from  economic  development,  these  principles 
can  he  progressively  incorporated  in  the  structure  of  our  social  order.  The  process  would  be  long  but  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity  about  the  direction  and  the  objectives.  In  any  plans  prepared  for  guiding  the  progress  of 

.  social  change  they  must  be  kept  in  the  forefront. 


7.  The  scarcity  of  resources  and  the  need  of  making  orderly  and  peaceful  transition  are  factors  which  neces- 
sadly  delay  the  attainment  of  our  goals.  We  have  to  deploy  our  resources  to  achieve  maximum  results  in  order 
to  increase  our  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  fulfilment  of  the  rights  of  common  man  in  the  economic 
and  social  spheres  as  recognised  in  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  would 
he  a  gradual  process.  But  failure  to  fulfil  them  to  the  extent  our  resources  permit  from  time  to  time  would  be 
equivalent  to  denial.  In  formulating  our  proposals  we  have  kept  these  rights  prominently  in  view.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Pakistan  can  have  little  meaning  and  evoke  little  enthusiasm  until  the  millions  of  its  men  and  women  m  the 
farms,  in  the  factories  and  offices  find  the  way  open  to  a  life  of  freedom,  honour  and  dignity.  For  its  successful 
accomplishment  this  long  and  arduous  process  would  need  generosity,  vision  and  courage  from  those  holding 
economic,  social  and  political  power  in  their  hands ;  and  patience,  perseverance,  discipline,  cooperation,  and 
understanding  from  others.  Both  must  be  inspired  with  patriotism  and  the  determination  to  see  a  stable  and 
prosperous  Pakistan.  All  must  give  of  their  highest  and  the  best  in  the  service  of  present  and  future  generations. 


$  The  process  must  be  facilitated  by  lifting  man-made  artificial  barriers.  Outdated  institutions  which 
serve  no  economic  or  social  purpose  should  be  discarded  or  re-ordered.  Favourable  conditions  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  new  institutions  tc  emerge  and  grow.  While  the  Government  must  not  impose  new  institutions  or  torcc 
their  growth,  they  must  assist  them  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the  course  of  national  development  ano  protect  them 

from  unjust  treatment. 
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9.  There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  the  country  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
education,  medical  services,  housing  and  social  and  labour  welfare.  Their  expansion  and  improvement  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  our  main  social  objectives.  They  furnish  the  most  necessary  means  of  transforming  the  environment 
for  the  benefit  of  common  man.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  planning  to  suggest  a  balance  in  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  economic  and  social  service  sectors.  The  resources  for  expanding  and  improving  these  beneficial 
services  are  provided  primarily  by  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  Due  to  the  limitation  of  resources 
the  Government  have  often  to  take  difficult  decisions.  In  countries  with  centrally  controlled  economies,  invest¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  early  stages  of  development  very  sparingly  in  social  services,  except  on  education  and 
training  directly  needed  for  the  economic  development  programme.  Historically  even  the  countries  believing  in 
democratic  ideology  went  through  similar  stages  of  social  and  economic  development.  Because  of  the  urgency 
of  maximum  stimulation  of  agricultural  and  industrial  development  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
until  the  resources  appreciably  increase  the  expansion  of  social  services  should  remain  restricted.  We  have 
not,  however,  adopted  this  approach.  In  the  past  the  Provincial  Governments  have  made  large  increases  in 
social  services,  in  particular,  education  and  health.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  democratic  country  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  respond  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  national  resources 
We  have  made  allocations  for  social  services  which  we  think  are  the  maximum  that  can  be  spared  and  usefully 
employed.  We  have  proposed  the  organisation  of  two  new  services,  Social  Welfare  and  Housing  &  Settlements. 
We  look  upon  this  Plan  period  as  one  of  consolidation,  strengthening  of  the  quality  and  structure  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  services,  and  of  expansion  in  their  strategic  sections.  While  making  proposals  for  expanding  and 

improving  them  we  have  kept  in  mind  the  need  for  creating  favourable  conditions  for  rapid  development  in  the 

future. 


10.  The  concept  of  equality  has  undergone  fundamental  changes  in  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  Differ¬ 
ent  communities  have  experimented  with  efforts  to  realise  different  ideals  of  equality  and  have  been  forced  to 
modify  t  eir  notions  in  the  light  of  the  limiting  circumstances  and  practical  considerations.  Equality  does  not 
mean  equality  of  wealth  or  income.  As  long  as  nature  endows  us  with  unequal  talents  and  merits,  any  attempt 
orci  y  ^establish  an  artificial  equality  is  bound  to  fail  and  produce  disastrous  consequences  for  the  economy, 
is  as  been  realised  gradually,  all  over  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  urge  for  equality  is  ingrained  in  human 
nature  and  has  inspired  man  in  all  generations.  Equality  stands  for  equality  in  the  eye  of  law,  in  the  eye  of  society 
m  the  eye  of  the  State.  Negatively,  it  connotes  absence  of  discrimination  of  all  kinds.  It  stands  for  absence  of 
undue  privileges,  honour  or  power  which  cannot  be  rationally  defensible.  It  connotes  reduction -of  unequal 
powers  and  privileges  that  originate  from  heredity,  customs  and  environment  that  have  become  anachronistic 
outmoded  and  have  ceased  to  play  any  creative  role  in  the  context  of  the  changing  social  order.  In  its’ 
positive  aspects,  equality  means  recognition  of  human  personality,  and  of  the  creative  potentiality  of  each 
member  of  society  to  advance  social  good  including  his  own  good.  It  means  the  provision  of  opportunities 
m  proper  relation  to  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  each  member  so  that  no  one  lacks  a  chance  to  rise  in  life  and 
each  gets  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  best  that  he  has  in  him.  It  means  that  any  social  or  economic  benefits 
that  one  enjoys  m  society-should  be  capable  of  a  sensible  explanation.  It  means  that  there  should  be  a  rational 
re  a  lonship  between  talents  and  opportunities,  between  merit  and  rewards,  between  effort  and  earnings  so  that 
everyone  gets  a  reasonably  good  start  in  life  and  has  the  fullest  scope  for  maximum  development  in  a  peaceful 
and  harmonious  society.  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  ‘equal’  to  ‘equitable’  distribution.  An  equitable 
distribution  is  one  based  on  equity,  fairness,  justice,  and  commonsense. 


H.  Equitable  fetribigon  of  income  and  wealth  is  one  of  our  important  social  objectives.  Inequalities 
o  income,  mso  ar  as  they  reflect  inequalities  of  natural  talents  and  of  the  services  actual  and  potential  to  society 
confer  a  net  social  benefit  and  are  desirable  within  reasonable  limits.  They  provide  the  needed  incentives  to 
ettort,  enterprise  and  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  skills.  There  are,  however,  other  inequalities  which 
derive :  from  unsocial  practices  or  have  ceased  to  serve  any  social  purpose  or  act  as  obstacles  to  social  progress. 

hey  have  been  aggravated  by  the  inequalities  generated  in  the  early  stage  of  industrialisation  and  by  the  operation 
0  ®conomic  controls  which  usually  favour  those  who  already  have.  We  consider  that  inequalities  which  originate 
m  arge-scale  land  ownership  are  socially  purposeless,  undesirable  and  harmful.  They  act  as  disincentives  to 
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development  and  create  unjust  conditions  of  fife  for  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  and  bar  them  way  to  pro- 
eress.  They  result  in  a  denial  of  the  social  objectives  we  cherish.  They  involve  concentration  of  wealth  and  j 
means  of  production  and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  interest  of  common  man.  ; 
A  series  of  radical  reforms  in  the  land  ownership  and  tenure  system  have  been  recently  introduced  in  East  ; 
Pakistan  but  action  in  this  field  is  overdue  in  West  Pakistan.  For  this  province,  we  have  recommended  a  re-adjust-  ; 
ment  of  the  rights  in  land  to  which  we  attach  the  highest  priority.  It  is  the  most  urgently  needed  social  and 
economic  measure  of  reform.  It  is  a  pre-requisite  to  rural  and  agricultural  development.  It  will  remove  what 
by  any  criterion  is  by  far  the  largest  source  of  inequalities  and  injustices  in  our  social  order.  This  reform  is 
the  most  important  single  measure  needed  for  the  health  and  vigour  of  our  society. 

12.  The  inequalities  of  income  and  wealth  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  sectors  present  a  different 
problem.  The  businessmen  and  the  industrialists  play  a  useful  role  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
functioning  of  its  economy,  though  they  often  extort  an  unduly  high  price  for  their  services.  Their  incomes 
nevertheless  serve  a  social  purpose  insofar  as  they  lead  to  increased  savings  and  investments.  A  strict  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  including  estate  duty,  more  determined  efforts  to  prevent  tax  evasion,  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  import  licences  as  well  as  licences  for  setting  up  new  industrial  undertakings  which  would  include 
encouragement  of  new-comers,  the  development  of  a  professional  class  of  managers,  and  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  for  gross  mal-practices  should  for  the  present  remain  the  main  elements  of  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
The  weakness  of  our  administrative  organisation  prevents  the  full  development  of  this  approach  but  the  people 
and  their  representatives  cannot  disclaim  responsibility  and  must  try  to  achieve  what  they  can  under  the 
limiting  circumstances.  A  progressive  taxation  structure  coupled  with  a  well-devised  and  equitable  expenditure 

programme  which  provides  for  an  expansion  of  the  social  service  sectors  will  also  generate  forces  of  equality  in 

a  cumulative  manner.  The  provision  of  basic  necessities  of  .life  such  as  food  and  clothing  at  reasonable 
prices  measures  for  prevention  of  diseases  and  protection  of  health,  expanded  electric  supply,  water  supply, 
sewerage  and  drainage  facilities,  removal  of  slums  and  construction  of  housing  accommodation,  opening  of 
schools  and  colleges,  clubs  and  libraries,  Village  AID  and  rural  and  urban  community  development  programmes 
will  all  tend  to  foster  equalitarian  facilities  and  traditions  of  life. 


13.  Inequalities  of  income  and  wealth,  if  they  reflect  the  inequalities  of  personal  talents  and  of  capacity  for 
service  to  the  nation  and  mankind,  are  desirable  within  reasonable  limits  for  the  health  and  vigour  of  a  democratic 
society  These  limits  are  necessarily  wide  in  a  country  where  talents  are  yet  undeveloped  and  technical  know¬ 
ledge  and  administrative  experience  and  ability  fall  short  of  actual  needs.  Incentives  for  using  these  limited 
but  essential  resources  to  the  farthest  limits  represent  a  social  necessity.  The  immediate  object  of  high  priority 
is  the  accomplishment  of  urgently  needed  development  which  is  large  in  size  and  complex  in  nature.  At  the  same 
time  our  purpose  must  be  consistently  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  which  do 
not  promote  the  interest  of  common  man,  in  particular  those  built  from  unsocial  gams.  Anything  approaching 
flat  equality  would  be  destructive  of  social  health  and  vigour  and  of  individual  ambition  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  Our  social  and  economic  policy  should  be  to  promote  a  process  by  which  men  in  the  lower  scale  of  living 
are  raised  up  ;  a  process  of  levelling  up,  instead  of  levelling  down  which  will  discourage  progressive  movement 
and  produce  stagnation. 


14.  We  regard  private  enterprise  as  an  agency  for  performing  the  tasks  which  it  can  competently  discharge. 
The  need  for  making  rapid  advance  is  so  great  in  the  present  stage  of  development  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
card  any  which  can  make  a  useful  contribution.  Private  enterprise  is  a  desirable  agency  in  this  sense.  The 
public  services  cannot  perform  all  the  tasks  that  are  feasible  and  needed.  If  private  enterprise  in  large  scale 
industry  fails  to  show  signs  of  its  willingness  and  ability  to  develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  the  demand  for 
displacing  it  to  the  needed  extent  would  become  justified.  Witt:  an  adequately  staffed,  better  organised  and 
more  experienced  public  sector  there  would  be  no  gooc  recr-om.  economic  o.  aumi;iiscra..\e.  fo.  r-sutin-.  cite 

demand. 
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15.  It  is  necessary  to  discourage  conspicuous  consumption  and  ostentatious  living  effectively.  They 
justifiably  cause  resentment  among  the  people  and  weaken  their  will  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  national 
progress.  When  even  the  poorest  among  us  are  called  upon  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  costs  of 
development,  extravagant  living  by  a  few  assumes  the  character  of  a  social  evil.  Conspicuous  consumption 
manifests  itselfin  expensive  conveyances  and  banqueting,  large  and  luxurious  houses,  and  frequent  trips  to 
foreign  countries.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  country  are  in  the  first  place  material  insofar  as  extravagant 
living  involves  unproductive  use  of  our  limited  and  precious  resources.  In  a  higher  degree  they  are  moral 
injuries  insofar  as  they  cause  frustration  and  discontent  among  the  people  and  delay  the  process  of  social  cohe¬ 
sion  and  stability.  They  must  be  effectively  prevented  by  suitable  measures  and  by  example.  The  leaders  in  poli¬ 
tics,  administration  and  social  life  have  a  great  responsibility  to  perform.  Our  women  can  play  a  decisive  role 

Such  discouragement  of  ostentations  consumption  and  luxurious  living  will  also  indirectly  tend  to  promote 
saving  and  to  canalise  the  savings  into  productive  investment. 

16.  We  consider  that  the  development  of  co-operative  organisations  can  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  income  as  well  as  of  opportunity.  The  large  profits  of  middlemen  are  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  unduly  large  incomes  and  wealth,  and  the  inability  of  men  of  small  means  to  compete  with  men  of  large 
means  contributes  to  inequalities  and  aggravates  them.  The  central  purpose  of  co-operative  organisation  is 'to 
enable  men  of  small  means  to  organise  in  order  to  acquire  the  strength  needed  for  survival  in  competition  against 
men  of  large  means  by  combined  co-operative  action.  We  appreciate  that  the  present  socio-economic  con¬ 
ditions  prevent  the  rapid  progress  of  co-operation  and  have  discussed  this  subject  under  Village  AID  and  Rural 
Credit.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  Government  to  assist  the  development  of  co-operation  by  firm  measures  of 
policy  and  action.  The  policy  of  preserving  normal  channels  and  instruments  of  business  and  trade  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  declared  policy  of  creating  favourable  conditions  for  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity. 

17.  The  programmes  we  have  proposed  in  the  various  sectors  such  as  Education,  Health,  Housing  and 
Settlements  and  Labour  and  Employment  are  intended  to  initiate  or  to  accelerate  processes  which  wall  directly 
or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Directives  of  State  Policy  as  embodied  in  Sections  28  and  29  0f 
the  Constitution,  except  those  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  a  development  programme  or  require  prior  formula¬ 
tion  and  enunciation  of  national  policy.  The  Plan  is  intended  to  create  extended  facilities  for  work  and  to  im- 

‘  Prove  the  conditions  in  which  the  people  live  and  earn  their  livelihood.  These  processes  are  to  be  carried  to  the 

farthest  limits  to  which  our  resources  in  men,  money  and  administrative  and  technical  organisations  can  b“ 
stretched. 

18.  Our  programme  can  be  deemed  to  fall  short  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  direct  relief  to  the  indi- 
gent.  Section  29  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  State  shall  endeavour  to  “  (d)  provide  basic  necessities 
of  life  such  as  food,  clothing,  housing,  education  and  medical  relief  for  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed  or 
race  as  are  permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood  on  account  of  infirmity,  sickness  or  unem¬ 
ployment.  ”  We  think  that  neither  the  resources  of  the  country,  nor  the  information  available  to  us  are  yet 
adequate  to  form  a  satisfactory  basis  of  any  worthwhile  programme  of  assistance  to  the  indigent.  We  als 
believe  that  in  the  present  social  conditions  a  hasty  measure  of  State  relief  can  do  serious  harm.  There  is  un° 
doubt edly  great  room  for  such  relief.  At  present  the  institution  of  extended  families  as  against  nuclear  families 
and  the  traditional  recognition  by  the  well-to-do  and  earning  members  of  the  community  of  their  responsibilities 
towards  the  sick,  the  indigent  and  the  disabled  relatives  and  others  makes  an  essential  contribution  to  the  stability 
of  our  social  fabric.  The  teachings  of  Islam,  in  particular  the  institution  of  Zakat,  are  powerful  stimulants  to 
quiet  and  unnoticed  charity,  which  benefits  without  offending  the  self-respect  and  dignity  of  the  beneficiaries. 
A  scheme  of  State  relief  would  adversely  affect  this  source  which  supports  innumerable  men  and  women, 
while  the  resources  of  the  Government,  either  financial  or  administrative,  would  be  grossly  inadequate  to  fill  tbe 
vacuum.  Social  changes  are  occurring,  in  particular  as  a  result  of  urbanisation  which  in  the  long  run  would 
tend  to  dry  up  the  existing  private  source  of  support  to  the  needy.  The  Social  Welfare  organisations  to  be  set 
up  under  our  recommendations  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  might  well  initiate  suitable  research 
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studies  to  collect  necessary  data  and  keep  under  review  the  situation  which  will  change  as  urbanisation  extends  5 
and  develops  This  will  enable  the  Government  to  frame  and  introduce  a  suitable  scheme  of  relief  when  the  situation  j 
requires  and  the  resources  permit.  The  need  for  such  relief  will  diminish  as  work  opportunities  resulting  from  | 

development  increase  in  the  country. 

19.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  human  personality  constitute  the  basic  values  of  a  free  society,,  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  our  people  to  build  in  Pakistan.  •  Men  and  women  must  be  guaranteed  fullest  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  their  personalities.  Subject  to  their  obligations  to  others,  they  must  be  allowed  widest  measure 
of  freedom  for  exercising  their  right  to  choose  their  own  course  of  action  and  the  most  favourable  environment 

should  be  promoted  to  this  end. 

20.  Democratic  methods  are  difficult  due  to  the  constant  need  of  reacting  and  responding,  to  the  moods, 
wishes  and  requirements  of  the  people.  For  achieving  success  a  consciousness  of  unity  of  social  purpose  has 
to  be  created  in  all  ranks,  to  win  their  support  and  willing  co-operation.  Initiative  and  leadership  must  be 
encouraged  and  developed  at  all  levels.  Understanding  must  exist  among  the  political  parties  on  the  social  and 
economic  objectives  of  State  policy,  the  difference  being  confined  to  the  pace  and  emphasis  from  time  to  time  in 
the  programmes  for  achieving  them.  Political  parties,  public  services  and  the  people  must  be  inspired  by  common 
aims  and  aspirations.  These  are  not  easy  conditions  to  fulfil  but  in  a  democratic  society  this  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  expect  to  reach  the  goals  the  nation  has  set  for  itself.  Ultimate  rewards  in  terms  of  human 
values  and  standards  are  richer  and  higher  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  difficult  to  win.  . 

2i.  in  the  modern  age  it  is  not  inherently  necessary  that  any  men  and  women  should  spend  their  lives  in 
degrading  labour  to  maintain  others  in  comfort  and  luxury  and  to  afford  them  opportunities  to  engage  m  cultural 
pursuits.  Slavery  which  once  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  culture  by  the  favoured  few  has 
ceased.  •  The  serfdom  of  feudal  ages  has  been  eliminated,  though  it  lingers  in  some  countries  where  it  is  fighting 
a  losing  battle  By  developing  our  resources  and  using  them  to  gain  our  social  objectives  we  should  be  able  in 
course  of  time  to  assure  to  all  men  and  women  a  life  of  comfort  and  dignity  with  reasonable  opportunities  for 
social  and  cultural  development  which  would  release  their  creative  energies. 

22  The  basic  principles  underlying  our  social  objectives  have  determined  our  approach  to  several  impor¬ 
tant  questions  which  arise  in  the  course  of  development,  such  as  the  right  to  property,  private  versus  State 
enterprise  development  of  local  self-governing  bodies  at  all  levels,  community  development  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  the  like.  Our  approach  in  all  cases  has  been  influenced  by  the  contribution  expected  towards  the 
development  of  human  personality  in  a  free  society. 

23.  We  believe  that  the  principles  which  underlie  the  social  objectives  of  our  policies  are  supported  by  the 
teachings  of  Islam,  according  to  which  man  as  the  vice-gerent  of  God  is  granted  a  position  of  high  dignity.  He 
is  created  in  the  “choicest  frame”  and  has  the  responsibility  of  freedom  of  action  to  which  heaven  and  earth  were 
found  unequal.  He  must  have  opportunities  for  free  development  in  this  life  to  enable  him  later  to  render  an 
account  of  his  performance  as  an  individual  answerable  for  his  actions. 

24  The  objectives  of  our  social  policy  while  guaranteeing  fullest  freedom  and  rights  to  minorities  will 
enable  Muslims  to  order  their  lives  according  to  the  teachings  of  Islam,  which  is  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
the  State  under  the  Constitution. 
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Chapter  2. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  PLAN 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Development  plans  for  the  future  must  be  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  economic  situation  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Plan  period  and  the  conditions  that  have  led  to  it.  In  this  Chapter  we  summarise  very  briefly  the 
economic  condition  of  Pakistan  at  Independence,  the  most  significant  events  and  changes  that  have  occurred 

in  the  past  years  and  the  major  problems  that  confront  us  now.  Details  will  be  found  in  parts  IV  and  V  of  this 
Rc  port* 

2.  Modern  commercial  and  industrial  development  in  the  Indo-Pakistan  sub-Continent  started  in  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century  when  coastal  cities  like  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras  and  later  some  inland  areas  gradually 
emerged  as  the  first  centres  of  trade,  industry,  and  commerce.  There  were  various  reasons— political  economic 
strategic  and  other-why  these  particular  areas  developed  first.  The  areas  lying  in  the  north-western  and  north- 
eastern  regions  of  the  sub-Continent  remained  predominantly  agricultural. 

.  3‘  At  the  time  of  Partition,  Pakistan  was  an  under-developed  area  even  relative  to  some  other  Asian  coun- 
tneS'  ^  ^sterns  of  production,  transportation,  trade  and  consumption  yielded  a  very  low  standard  of  living— . 
most  of  the  people  living  at,  or  barely  above,  the  level  of  subsistence  with  little  opportunity  for  education  or  econo¬ 
mic  advancement.  Agricultural  methods  were  for  the  most  part  primitive  and  average  yields  were  'among  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Industry  was  nearly  non-existent.  Financial  institutions  to  provide  credit  and  to  collect 
ihe  savings  and  channel  them  into  productive  investments  were  rudimentary.  The  social  services— education, 
health,  housing,  and  welfare— were  limited  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Thesystems  of  land  ownership  business 
activity,  and  family  relationship  had  changed  little  in  hundreds  of  years.  The  people  living  in  the  villages  were 
virtually  untouched  by  the  scientific  and  social  advances  of  the  past  two  centuries.  The  numerous  problems  and 

pre-occupations  of  this  rudimentary  economy  were  further  complicated  as  a  result  of  the  Partition  and  the  disloca¬ 
tions  coming  in  its  wake. 

Major  effects  of  Partition 


4.  From  the  standpoint  of  development,  the  major  effects  of  Partition  were  the  enormous  upheaval  that 
accompamed  the  wholesale  transfers  of  population,  the  disruption  of  trade  and  business,  channels  of  communica  - 

ton,  marketing  relationships,  industrial  and  comm  ercial  organisation,  and  the  pressing  need  to  establish  new  Cen- 
tral  and  Provincial  Governments. 

5.  It  is  estimated  that  over  6  million  refugees  crossed  over  from  India  after  Partition  with  few  assets  of 
them  own.  Rarely  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  did  such  a  large-scale  transfer  of  population  take  place  unde, 
such  adverse  cond.t.ons  and  within  so  short  a  time.  The  refugees  had  no  shelter  to  go  to,  no  cash  to  support  them 
Towards  the  early  months  of  1948,  the  expenses  of  feeding  them  were  running  into  crores  of  rupees.  Then  there 
were  the  huge  tasks  of  compensating,  resettling  and  rehabilitating  them.  Ihe  background  of  the  Muslim  refugees 
who  arrived  in  Pakistan  was  different  from  that  of  the  Hindu  and  Sikh  evacuees  who  left  Many  of  the  latte 
lived  m  towns  and  were  engaged  in  trade,  business  and  money-lending,  or  in  the  professions  of  law  medicine1, 
engineering  and  business  management.  The  Muslim  refugees  who  crossed  over  iuto  Pakistan  were  mostly  acri! 

the  r,sran  f ra  ‘Sm'A  A 6  maSS  departure  of  non‘MusIims  created  a  sudden  void  in  many  vital  fields  which 
the  Muslim  refugees  with  d.fferent  occupational  patterns  could  not  always  fill.  Banks  and  insurance  companies 

manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  were  crippled  as  the  Hindus  who  had  operated  them  left  in  large  numbers 
leaving  only  inexperienced  and  lower  grade  staff  behind  them.  The  village  money-lenders,  who  with  all  their 
faults  nevertheless  pr  ovided  a  much  needed  source  of  credit  for  cultivators,  largely  disappeared,  and  the  resulting 
absence  of  rural  credit  facilities  remains  a  problem  to  this  day.  Technical  institutions,  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  underwent  similar  dislocations  due  to  the  sudden  departure  of  Hindu  teachers  and  instructors  who 
had  mostly  manned  them  staff.  Health  clinics,  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  other  medical  institutions  suffered  the 

same  fate,  and  at  some  stages  essentia!  municipal  services- water  supplies,  electricity,  conservancy-came  almost 
to  o  breaking  point. 
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6.  Partition  disrupted  the  long  established  patterns  of  trade  and  communications.  Railway  lines  were 
cut  by  the  new  borders  ;  rolling  stock  and  the  other  assets  of  the  railways  were  divided  arbitrarily.  The  great 
port  cities  and  centres  of  trade  and  business,  most  of  the  raw  materials  for  industry,  and  nearly  all  established 
industrial  facilities  were  in  India.  Pakistan  inherited  primarily  agricultural  areas  and  the  less-developed  frontier 
areas  which  produced  agricultural  raw  materials  that  now  had  to  seek  markets  through  international  trade.  Both 
East  and  West  Pakistan  were  situated  in  large  part  in  the  lower  valleys  of  rivers  whose  upper  reaches  were  now  m  | 
India,  giving  that  country  a  substantial  measure  of  con  trol  over  the  allocation  of  water.  j 

7.  In  the  sphere  of  Government,  Pakistan  had  to  create  two  new  capitals  at  Karachi  and  Dacca,  and  to 
establish  new  ministries,  departments,  and  offices  at  the  Centre  an  d  for  the  two  newly-created  and  largest  provinces, 
West  Punjab  and  East  Bengal .  In  some  departments,  the  Railways  for  instance,  the  number  of  low  and  middle- 
grade  employees  who  opted  for  Pakistan  were  in  excess  of  requirements  and  had  to  be  maintained  on  supernume¬ 
rary  lists  for  lack  of  posts  to  absorb  them.  In  most  of  the  other  departments  less  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
trained  and  experienced  Government  employees  opted  for  Pakistan  which  involved  a  slow  and  lengthy  process 
of  recruiting  and  training  the  persons  required  to  administer  a  modern  Government  efficiently. 

Developments  since  1947 

8.  These  initial  difficulties  had  been  largely  surmounted  by  the  middle  of  1949  and  economic  conditions 
began  to  improve.  Occupational  gaps  caused  by  mass  migration  were  gradually  filled.  Banking  services  were  | 
pestored  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan  in  July,  1948.  Government  revenues  started  to  ! 
rise,  export  earnings  increased,  and  prices  of  essential  goods  began  to  fall.  With  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  | 
sterling  in  September,  1949,  however,  a  new  emergency  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Indo-Pakistaiii  trade  deadlock 
caused  by  India’s  refusal  to  recognise  the  par  value  of  the  Paki  stani  rupee.  Towards  the  middle  of  1950,  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  substantially  improved  and  jute  exports  began  to  move  once  again.  India  recognised  the  Pakistani  cur¬ 
rency  in  February,  1951 ,  and  entered  into  a  trade  agree  ment,  but  the  older  trade  relations  were  not  restored.  Signi¬ 
ficant  and  far-reaching  changes  occurred  in  the  economy  during  this  period  of  crisis.  New  sources  were  found  for 
essential  imports  and  fresh  markets  were  developed  for  raw  material  exports  through  diversification  of  foreign 
trade  and  negotiation  of  bilateral  agreements.  The  recovery  of  the  eco  nomy  was  significantly  accelerated  by  the 
Korean  War  boom  of  1950-51.  The  end  of  the  Korean  boom,  however,  brought  a  time  of  severe  strain.  As 
foreign  exchange  earnings  registered  a  steep  fall,  consumer  goods  imports  had  to  be  cut  to  austerity  levels  and 
foreign  exchange  expenditures  on  development  programmes  were  met  with  difficulty.  In  1953  there  were  short¬ 
ages  of  clothes,  drugs,  medicines  and  other  essential  consumer  goods.  There  was  also  a  serious  food  shortage  as 

a  result  of  a  sharp  fall  in  the  production  of  foodgrains  in  1951-52  and  1952-53  due  to  unfavourable  monsoons.  It 
was  through  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  and  other  friendly  countries  that  the  emergency  was  tided  over 
by  bringing  in  foodgrains  and  other  urgently  needed  commodities  and  drawing  on  aid.  to  finance  the  development 
programme. 

9.  The  internal  readjustments  and  restr  ictions  necessitated  by  the  falling  exports  and  the  deteriorating  balance 
of  payments,  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  the  balance  of  payments  position,  raised  prices,  increased  profit 
margins  for  industrialists,  and  released  substantial  funds  from  the  commercial  sectors.  As  a  consequence 
internal  production  for  domestic  needs  increased.  Towards  the  close  of  1953  a  distinct  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  some  sectors  of  the  economy. 

10.  Despite  its  pre-occupations  with  the  immediate  effects  of  Partition,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  from 
the  very  outset  realised  the  importance  of  development.  To  co-ordinate  nationbuilding  schemes  and  determine 
their  priorities  a  Development  Board,  a  Planning  Advisory  Board,  and  an  Economic  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
were  set  up  as  early  as  1948.  Later  on,  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  was  established  in  1949  to  co-ordinate 
planning  and  the  economic  activity  of  different  ministries.  A  Six-Tear  Development  Plan  was  prepared  and  was 
scheduled  to  go  inlo  effect  from  the  middle  of  1951.  In  order  to  execute  the  Six-Year  Plan,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  set  up  an  autonomous  administrative  machinery  consisting  of  an  Ecomomic  Council,  a  Planning  com¬ 
mission,  and  a  number  of  sub-Commissions  replacing  the  earlier  Development  Board,  the  Planning  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Cabinet. 
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11.  The  Six-Year  Plan  envisaged  a  total  expenditure  of  Rs.  260  crore  of  which  Rs.  120  crore  were  to  be 
financed  externally  and  Rs.  140  crore  from  intenal  resources.  A  2-Year  Priority  Programme  was  drawn  up  in 
1951  within  the  framework  of  the  Six-Year  Plan.  The  Six-Year  Plan  was  flexible  in  many  ways  and  was  modi¬ 
fied  and  expanded  in  ifie  course  of  years.  Against  the  original  estimation  of  total  public  sector  expenditure  of 
Rs.  260  crore  in  6  years,  more  than  Rs.  300  crore  were  spent  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  programme. 

12.  The  Six-Year  Plan  was  prepared  in  the  absence  of  much  essential  information  and  many  basic  statistics. 

So,  it  could  not  be  based  on  a  proper  assessment  of  the  national  resources - human,  physical,  and  financial. 

Furthermore,  it  was  framed  just  before,  and  revised  at  the  time  of  extreme  economic  fluctuations  generated  by 
the  Korean  War  boom  and  the  subsequent  slump.  Thus,  execution  did  not  follow  intended  lines.  By  and 
large,  development  proceeded  by  fits  and  starts  and  some  maladjustments  appeared  in  the  economy. 

13.  While  industry  developed  at  a  rate  which  has  rarely  been  matched,  agriculture  remained  relatively 

neglected.  The  index  of  industrial  production  covering  17  major  industries  rose  from  100  in  1950  to  285  in  1954 
The  production  of  cement,  an  important  indicator  of  the  volume  of  investment,  rose  from  3-24  lakh  tons  in  1948 
to  6-73  lakh  tons  in  1954.  Private  investment  was  concentrated  in  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  edible  oils,  cigarettes, 
fruit  and  vegetable  processing,  ginning,  matches,  paints  and  varnishes,  pharmaceuticals,  and  some  engineering 
industries  including  electricals,  leather,  and  footwear.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  private  investment.  A  rough 
guess  would  be  that  it  totalled  nearly  Rs.  234  crore  during  1951-52  to  1954-55,  the  bulk  of  it  in  industry.  Nineteen 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  had  already  gone  into  production  while 
12  others  were  in  hand.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1954-55,  the  total  capital  outlay  on  PrDC  pro¬ 
jects  were  expected  to  amount  to  about  Rs.  62  crore.  The  major  investments  of  the  PIDC  have  been  in  paper, 
board,  fertilisers,  jute  mills,  shipyards  and  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  Sui  (Baluchistan)  to  Karachi.  The 
PIDCs  own  investment  upto  31st  March,  1955  was  about  Rs.  34  crore. 


14.  Power  facilities,  an  index  of  industrial  growth,  also  increased  rapidly.  The  total  power  venerating 
capacity  rose  from  110,000  kw  in  1947-48  to  nearly  280,000  k.w.  by  1954-55.  The  per  capita  consumption 
increased  from  2  ■  8  units  in  1947-48  to  about  7  units  in  1954-55.  Despite  these  significant  percentage  increases, 
the  available  power  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  demand  and  by  1955  there  was  a  substantial  shortage. 


1 5.  The  progress  in  agriculture  and  its  related  fields  was  much  less  satisfactory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  total 
production  of  foodgrains,  the  most  important  agricultural  product,  decreased  by  about  5  lakh  tons  (or’about 
4  per  cent)  if  average  production  in  the  first  four  years  after  independence  is  compared  with  that  for  the  next 
four  years.  This  decrease  in  food  production  took  place  despite  the  Grow  More  Food  campaign  launched  by 
the  Government  and  despite  the  success  in  bringing  660,000  new  acres  ofland  under  irrigation.  While  the  total 
acreage  under  foodgrains  went  up  by  1  -  5  million  acres  in  the  second  4  years  as  compared  with  the  first  4  years 
following  independence,  the  average  yield  of  foodgrains  actually  declined.  The  decline  in  yields  per  acre  ranged 
from  4%  for  rice  to  9  %  for  wheat.  The  position  was  much  better  with  respect  to  such  cash  crops  as  cotton  and 
jute  where  both  yields  and  acreage  increased  during  this  period. 


,  Tile  basic  fact  rema^ed  :  while  industrial  production  increased  spectacularly  from  a  small  beginning, 
agricultural  production,  the  backbone  of  the  economy,  lagged  behind,  and  the  production  of  foodgrains  actually 
ecreased.  Over  the  8-year  period  as  a  whole,  there  were  realty  good  harvests  in  only  2  years  and  food  shortages 
to  a  varying  extent  were  encountered  in  all  the  rest.  During  the  whole  of  the  pre-Plan  period,  the  net 
import  of  foodgrains  on  payment,  or  gift  account  amounted  to  as  much  as  12.5  million  tons  which  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  country’s  entire  production  of  foodgrains  for  an  average  year.  The  failure  of  food  production  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  demand  was  specially  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  countrv 
grew  by  about  9%  during  the  period. 
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17,  The  picture  was  a  varying  one  in  other  fields  as  well.  Civil  aviation,  shipping,  port  facilities,  road 
transport  and  telephone  facilities  were  rapidly  developed  from  negligible  beginnings.  The  inauguration  of  the 
Pakistan  International  Airlines  Corporation  was  a  landmark.  Railway  rehabilitation  made  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  import  of  rolling  stock,  including  a  number  of  diesel  engines.  These  steps,  important  in  themselves, 
!till  left  the  transport  and  communications  networks  unable  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  rising  demands 

put  on  them. 

'is.  In  the  social  service  fields  as  well,  progress  was  substantial  but  uneven  and  quite  inadequate  in  relation 
to  needs  Cities  like  Karachi,  Dacca  and  Khulna  grew  tremendously  and  municipal  services  were  expanded 
considerably.  Housing  or  developed  plots  were  provided  for  about  5  lakh  urban  refugees  But  growth  of 
cities  was  generally  haphazard  and  outran  available  facilities  for  water  supply,  sewerage  and  other  service  . 
Thousands  of  displaced  persons  remained  unhoused.  There  was  a  remarkable  increase  m  the  number  of  educa- 
tLl  institution!— primary  and  secondary  schools,  medical  colleges,  universities-but  quality  often  etenora- 
ted.  Health  services  were  substantially  expanded  but  only  a  bare  beginning  was  made  in  controlling  such  disea¬ 
ses  as  malaria.  A  beginning  was  made  with  social  welfare  work  on  scientific  lines. 

19  There  was  substantial  progress  as  well  with  respect  to  the  total  size  of  the  development  programme 

and  the  Government  revenues  and  foreign  trade  required  to  support  it.  Government  development  expenditures 
ZTcm  Rs.  14  crore  in  1948-49  to  an  estimated  Rs.  70  crore  in  1954-55.  While  the  increase  was  400  %  compared 
to  194849  and  nearly  350%  even  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  Plan  period,  the  total  size  of  the  development 
proLmme  remained  small  even  in  1954-55.  The  estimate  of  about  Rs.  70  crore  of  Government  development 
expenditure  and  about  75  crore  of  private  investment  totalled  only  about  7  of  the  national  income.  Thl* 
rate  was  probably  barely  sufficient  to  increase  national  income  as  rapidly  as  population.  Total  Federal  and 
Provincial  revenues  rose  from  Rs.  118  crore  in  1948-49  to  Rs.  196  crore  during  1954-55.  The  composition  of 
the  tax  receipts  also  improved.  The  proportion  of  receipts  from  customs  duties  to  total  revenues  for  ins  anee, 
declined  from  61  -0%  in  1948-49  to  46-5%  in  1954-55,  indicating  the  increased  importance  of  internal  sources 
ofrevemie  like  income  and  corporation  taxes,  exeise  and  sales  taxes  which  are  mo  re  expans,  ve  and  less  dependent 

on  international  price  fluctuations. 

70  The  vulnerability  of  the  economy  to  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  international^  market  has  also  been 
reduced  to  some  extent  since  Independence  with  industrial  development.  Extreme  dependence  on  exports  of 
raw  cotton  jute,  tea,  wool  and  hides  and  skins  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  Exports  of  these  raw  materials 
were  95%  o[  total  exports  in  1948-49,  but  dropped  to  84%  in  1954-55.  At  the  same  time,  the  composition  of 

imports  changed  as  well.  While  at  Independence  nearly  all  manufactured  goods  had  to  be  rmported  self- 

sufficiency  had  been  reached  by  1954-55  in  jute  manufactures,  cotton  yarn,  medium  and  coarse  varieties  of  clot  , 
certain  grades  of  paper  and  some  other  consumer  goods.  As  a  result,  imports  of  consumer  goods  which  m 
1951-52  had  stood  at  45%  of  total  imports,  had  decreased  to  24%  by  1954-55. 

The  economy  in  1954-55 

21  The  economy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  continued  to  be  predominantly  rural  in  character. 
According  to  the  census  of  1951,  90%  of  the  total  population  lived  in  rural  areas  and  only  10  %  m  urban  areas 
(towns  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants).  In  East  Pakistan,  the  urban  proportion  of  the  population  was  as  low 
L  4%  as  compared  to  18%  in  West  Pakistan.  _  Urbanisation  has,  however,  been  increasing  at  an  accelerated 
rate  particularly  with  the  growth  of  industries  since  1951. 

22  Agriculture  continued  to  be  the  source  of  employment  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Of  the  total  working 
copulation  in  1951  75%  reported  agricultural  occupations  as  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  overwhelming 
dependence  of  the  economy  on  agriculture  is  also  revealed  by  the  estimates  of  national  ineome  or  ffiepeno 
1949-50  to  1954-55  which  show  about  60%  of  the  national  income  originating  in  agriculture  while  tnmin, 
manufacturing  account  for  about  8%  and  services  (including  construction)  for  8-5%.  Literacy  reached  only 
]  9  %  of  the  populati  on  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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23.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  233  million  acres,  oniy  about  61  million  acres,  or  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  the  net  area  sown  Was  about  50  million  acres— 29  million  acres  in  West  Pakistan 
and  21  million  acres  in  East  Pakistan.  The  average  acreage  per  agricultural  worker  worked  out  to  about  4  5 
acres  in  West  Pakistan  and  under  2  acres  in  East  Pakistan.  About  73  per  cent  of  the  sown  area  in  West  Pakistan 
and  1  -  4  per  cent  of  the  sown  area  in  East  Pakistan  was  under  irrigation. 

24.  Over  85%  of  the  cultivated  land  was  used  for  growing  food  crops.  Between  194748  and  1954-55  on 
an  average  about  47%  of  the  total  sown  area  went  to  rice  cultivation  and  21  %  to  wheat.  Of  the  cash  crops 
jute  and  cotton  occupied  respectively  3  4%  and  64%.  of  the  total  sown  area. 

25.  Large-scale  manufacturing  industry,  despite  its  spectacular  growth,  contributed  oniy  about  4*5°/ 
of  the  total  national  income  in  1954.  Cotton  textile  was  by  far  the  most  important  component,  representing 
about  30%  of  total  industrial  output  in  the  same  year. 

26.  The  progress  registered  by  1954-55  was  substantial  and  the  outlook  promising.  Public  revenues 
'  touched  a  high  mark.  Investment,  production,  trade  and  employment  were  on  the  increase.  The  supply  posi 

tion  in  respect  of  scarce  essential  commodities  improved,  and  the  general  cost  of  living  indices  for  industrial" 
workers  registered  an  alround  decline  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  1953-54  harvest  was 
the  largest  ever  reaped  as  a  result  of  which  food  prices  throughout  1954  were  low  and  supplies  were  abun¬ 
dant.  Restrictions  on  movemeut  of  foodgrains  were  gradually  discontinued  in  West  Pakistan  and  rationing  was 
completely  abolished  in  East  Pakistan  which  for  the  first  time  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  food.  Large  food 
reserves  were  built  up  in  both  East  and  West  Pakistan  and  an  exportable  surplus  of  3  lakh  tons  of  rice  was  dec¬ 
lared.  Monetary  and  banking  trends  indicated  better  business  sentiment  and  greater  activity.  Increased  cur¬ 
rency  issue,  expanded  bank  credit  accompanied  by  a  lower  liquidity  of  reserves,  larger  imports  of  capital  goods 
and  machinery  and  increased  flow  of  foreign  assistance  suggested  a  higher  rate  of  capital  formation.  The 
aggregate  capital  formation  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  6  %  of  the  national  income.  A  relatively  better  economic 
situation  enabled  public  sector  developement  expen  ditures  to  be  increased  by  about  50%  over  the  previous  year- 
Though  the  terms  of  trade  were  improving ,  the  balance  of  payments  showed  a  deficit  to  the  tune  of  Rs.  16  crore 
and  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  were  the  lowest  on  record.  Despite  adverse  movement  in  the  external  ac¬ 
count,  however,  the  real  incomes  of  the  people  were  higher.  ■  Both  the  total  national  income  and  the  per  capita 
income  were  the  highest  in  six  years.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas  at  Sui  and  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
gas  pipeline  to  Karachi  opened  the  possibility  of  some  relief  from  the  heavy  fuel  imports  and  of  substantial  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  based  on  gas  as  fuel  and  as  raw  material.  The  general  improvement  of  the  economic  situation 
and  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  economy  to  absorb  investment  funds  provided  a  good  framework  for  launching 
a  substantially  expanded  development  plan  for  the  future. 

27.  However,  the  real  progress  achieved  by  1954-55  and  the  generally  favourable  economic  situation  in 
that  and  the  previous  year  concealed  certain  underlying  and  continuing  weaknesses  of  the  economy.  Mos't  irn 
portant  of  these  was  the  inadequate  progress  in  increasing  agricultural  production  which  was  obscured  by  the 
food  surplus  and  the  low  foodgrains  prices  in  1954.  With  increasing  population,  rapid  industrialisation,  growing 

urbanisation,  and  substantial  increases  m  money  supply,  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  food  production  was 

essential  to  maintain  economic  stability  and  provide  a  base  for  further  growth.  Food  production  in  the 
pre-plan  period  faded  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  food  position  was  very  delicately  balanced  throughout 
this  period  so  that  inflationary  pressures  gripped  the  economy  whenever  the  harvests  were  average,  or  belows 
average.  The  stagnation  of  tbod  production  imposed  a  fundamental  limit  on  further  growth  of  the  economy 
The  inability  of  food  production  to  grow  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  also  exerted  additional  pressure! 
on  the  precarious  foreign  exchange  position  of  the  country.  In  the  8-year  period,  the  country  had  an  overall 
balance  of  payments  deficit  of  the  order  of  Rs.  106  crore.  The  progress  in  the  field  of  industry,  spectacular  m 
itself,  was  unable  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  and  bottlenecks  resulting  from  inadequate  agricultural 
production.  This  inadequate  agricultural  output  was  sooner  or  later  bound  to  affect  and  slow  down  the  pace 
of  industrial  progress.  Many  industrial  plants  were  already  working  much  below  capacity  due  to  shortage  or 
foreign  exchage  resources  for  the  import  of  raw  materials,  spares  and  replacement  machinery.  There  were  other 
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weak  aspects  in  the  economy  as  well— inadequate  power  supplies  to  industry  ;  inadequate  managerial  and 
organisational  resources;  inadequate  facilities  for  technical  education;  inadequate  transport  between  ports 
and  inland  in  East  Pakistan  ;  insufficient  inter-wing  shipping;  lack  of  minimum  water  supply  facilities 
in  a  number  of  towns  and  in  rural  areas  ;  and  a  malaria  control  programme  that  was  only  beginning  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  total  development  programme  in  the  pre-Plan  period  was  much  below  the  level  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  economic  growth  to  outstrip  the  rapid  growth  of  population. 

28.  To  sum  up:  Progress  since  Independence  had  been  substantial  and  spectacular  in  some  fields.  The 
serious  effects  of  Partition  had  been  largely  overcome.  A  tremendous  expansion  in  industry  had  taken  place 
and  a  sound  foundation  laid  for  more  rapid  future  progress.  At  the  same  time,  the  industrial  base  was  still  too 
small  agricultural  production  was  inadequate,  and  the  foreign  exchange  situation  was  precarious.  There  was 
a  maladjustment  between  agricultural  and  industrial  development  with  consequent  pressures  on  foodgrain  prices 
and  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The  taxation  base  remained  narrow  national  income  and  living  standards 
continued  low.  The  building  capacity  was  extremely  small  and  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  technical  skills 
of  all  sorts.  A  solution  of  the  country’s  basic  economic  problems-low  per  capita  income,  chronic  food  shor¬ 
tage  precarious  balance  of  payments  position,  and  unbalanced  economic  structure— called  for  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  expanded,  and  co-ordinated  approach  to  planning  and  development.  Advantage  needed  to  be  taken  of 
past  progress  to  accelerate  development  even  further  since  the  rate  in  1954-55  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
country.  These  considerations  influenced  the  formulation  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  which  aims  at  promoting  healthy  economic  growth  with  stability.  The  First  Five-Year  Plan  must,  however, 
be  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  determined  effort  for  bringing  about  co-ordinated  and  balanced 
develpment  in  both  wings  of  Pakistan  that  should  advance  us  measurably  towards  the  attainment  of  satisfactory 
Standards  of  life,  materially  and  culturally,  for  our  people. 
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Chapter  3 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PLAN 

!•  Tiie  Five  Year  Flan  (1955-60)  was  prepared  in  the  latte;  part  of  1955  and  published  in  May 

1956.  Following  publication,  comments  were  received  from  private  and  official  sources  ;  these  were  carefully 
considered  and  in  many  cases  discussed  thoroughly  with  those  who  offered  them.  The  draft  Plan  was  revised 
in  late  1956  and  ;  -trly  1957  to  take  account  of  the  comments  received,  and  also  to  take  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  economy  during  the  period  since  April  1955  when  the  Plan  period  began.  The  revised  Plan  was 
cpnsidered  by  the  National  Economic  Council  in  February  and  April  1957  and  approved  by  the  Council  on  April 
15,1957. 

2.  The  revised  Plan  retains  the  two  most  distinctive  features  of  the  draft  Plan  :  the  highest  priority  given 
to  agricultural  development  (particularly  food  production),  and  the  strong,  emphasis  placed  on  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  the  developmental  effort  in  East  Pakistan  and  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  West  Pakistan.  The  revised 
Plan  anticipates  somewhat  smaller  total  accomplishments  by  1960  than  did  the  draft  Plan.  Slow  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Plan  during  the  first  two  years  means  that  the  economy  is  growing  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  was 
hoped,  and  consequently  smaller  resources  are  in  sight  for  development.  By  the  same  token,  the  capacity  for 
executing  development  schemes  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped,  Finally,  the  revised  Plan  takes 
account  of  the  significant  drop  in  supplies  of  marketed  foodgrains  in  the  fir  $t  two  years  of  the  Plan  period.  The 
combination  of  reduced  supplies  of  consumer  goods  (primarily  food  grains)  and  increasing  money  incomes  has 
given  rise  to  some  inflationary  tendencies.  These  tendencies  must  be  considered  very  carefully  when  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  concerning  the  size  and  composition  of  the  annual  development  programmes  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Plan  period. 

I.  SIZE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PLAN 

3.  The  revised  development  programme  proposed  for.  the  country  is  estimated  to  cost  10,800  million  (1,080 
crore)  rupees  during  the  five-year  period  from  1955-56  to  1959-60,  7,500  million  (750  crore)  rupees  in  the  public 
sector  and  3,300  million  (330  crore)  rupees  in  the  private  sector.  The  public  sector  programme  includes  (a)  the 
estimated  cost  of  specific  schemes  which  have  been  reviewed  in  some  detail,  and  (b)  reserves  to  cover  the  cost  of 
possible  schemes  for  East  Pakistan,  and  for  the  less-developed  areas  of  West  Pakistan,  which  are  worthy  in  ob¬ 
jective  but  have  not  yet  been  prepared  or  reviewed  in  detail.  These  add  up  to  a  total  amount  of  9,350  million 
(935  crore)  rupees.  From  this  total  is  deducted  an  estimated  short-fall  of  1,850  million,  (185  crore)  rupees  to 
arrive  at  the  expenditure  target  of  7,500  million  (750  crore)  rupees  for  the  public  sector. 

I 

.4.  The  revised  Plan  is  designed  to  achieve  the  same  fundamental  objectives  as  was  the  draft  Plan  : 

(a)  To  raise  the  national  income  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  ; 

(b)  To  improve  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  country  by  increasing  exports  and  by  production  of  subs¬ 
titutes  for  imports  ; 

(c)  To  increase  the  opportunities  for  useful  employment  in  the  country  ; 

(d)  To  make  steady  progress  inproviding  social  services  :  housing,  education,  health,  and  social  welfare; 
and 

(e)  To  increase  rapidly  the  rate  of  development,  especially  in  East  Pakistan  and  other  relatively  less-deve 

loped  areas. 

5.  Considering  the  resources  that  can  be  made  available  for  development  and  the  targets  of  development 
that  are  feasible  within  the  limits  of  these  resources,  we  now  believe  that  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  na¬ 
tional  income  can  be  achieved  over  the  Plan  period.  As  the  population  is  expected  to  grow  by  about  7*5  per  cent 
per  capita  income  can  rise  by  around  7  per  cent.  If  the  pace  of  economic  development  is  to  increase  during  the 
Plan  period  and  in  succeeding  years,  a  substantial  part  of  the  increased  national  income  must  be  saved  and  in¬ 
vested,  but  this  would  still  allow  for  some  small  improvement  in  liwng  standards. 
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6.  At  present  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  country’s  requiredments  fat 
essential  consumer  goods  (excluding  food),  raw  materials,  defence  supplies,  and  other  non-development  imports. 
Necessary  imports  of  foodgrains  have  required  the  use  of  our  very  limited  foreign  exchange  reserves  in  1956  and 
1957.  Had  it  not  been  for  foreign  loans  and  assistance  for  both  food  and  development  imports,  the  develop  ; 
ment  programme  would  have  had  to  be  curtailed  drastically.  It  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Plan  to 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  by  increasing  exports  and  by  raising  the  domestic  production  of  goods  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  imported.  We  estimate  that  as  a  result  of  the  development  programmes  in  the  various^ 
fields,  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  in  the  last  year  of  the  Plan  will  exceed  the  requirements  of  essential  importj  j 
for  non-development  purposes  (excluding  food)  by  about  200  million  (20  crore)  rupees,  which  will  be  available! 
for  development.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  surplus  should  be  larger.  If  agricultural  production  is  increase^ 
as  proposed  in  the  Plan,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  Plan  period  the  country’s  dependence  on  external  aid-fot 
development  purposes  will  be  substantially  reduced.  ? 

7.  Reliable  information  is  not  available  about  the  increases  that  have  been  taking  place  in  recent  years* 

S  in  employment  in  the  various  industries  and  occupations,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  precise  estimates! 

about  the  changes  that  will  take  place  in. the  Plan  period.  There  is  hardly  any  information  about  unemploy-J 
ment  and  under-employment  in  rural  areas.  We  have  roughly  estimated  that  the  labour  force  will  increase  byl 
about  2  million  (20  lakh)  during  the  Plan  period.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  precise  estimates  ofj 
the  growth  in  work  opportunities  under  the  Plan,  considering  the  fairly  definite  prospects  for  increased  employ  J 
ment  in  large-scale  industry,  agriculture,  and  construction,  and  the  likely  increaes  in  small-scale  industry,  trade! 
and  commerce,  transport,  and  other  fields,  it  is  very  roughly  estimated  that  employment  during  the  Plan  period! 
will  rise  by  about  as  much  as  the  rise  in  the  labour  force.  I 

8.  Increasing  the  social  services  available  in  the  country  is  a  major  objective  of  any  development  Plan,! 
although  the  resources  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  are  limited  by  the  necessity  to  provide  a  solid  basis  I 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  progress  upon  which  further  social  gains  will  depend.  During  the  Plan  period  1 
expenditures  on  housing,  education,  health,  and  social  welfare  will  rise  steadily.  As  a  result  of  the  public  sector,  I 
development  programme,  about  250,000  new  housing  units  are  expected  to  be  built ;  large  numbers  of  existing  I 
educational  institutions  will  be  imported  ;  increased  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  technical  education  and  I 
training  ;  over  one  million  additional  children  will  be  in  primary  and  secondary  schools ;  a  country-wide  anti- 1 
malaria  campaign  will  be  carried  out,  and  in  all  the  social  fields  a  sound  basis  will  be  laid  for  more  rapid  progress  1 

in  the  future.  •  I 

9.  Although  the  rate  of  development  activity  has  risen  in  recent  years,  it  must  rise  very  much  further  if  I 
the  country  is  to  enter  a  period  of  sustained  progress.  The  Plan  offers  a  great  challenge  to  the  country,  espe-  J 
dally  to  the  officials  who  will  be  called  upon  to  execute  the  public  sector  programme.  We  have  proposed  high  I 
targets  ;  even  allowing  for  a  short-fall,  which  seems  inevitable  in  the  early  years  of  a  national  development  pro. 
gramme,  the  Plan  calls  for  raising  the  rate  of  development  activity  by  1960  to  over  three  times  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Only  the  most  single-minded  dedication  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve  this  objective. 

10,  The  challenge  will  be  especially  great  in  East  Pakistan  and  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  West  Pakistan, 
such  as  Kalat  and  Quetta  Divisions  and  the  Tribal  Areas.  East  Pakistan  has  made  appreciable  progress  since 
1947  in  building  Its  Capital  and  administrative  services,  reorganising  transport  and  constructing  harbours,  and 
establishing  baling  and  manufacturing  capacity  for  jute,  all  of  which  was  needed  for  acquiring  economic  inde-  j 
pendence.  The  rate  of  development,  however,  has  not  been  as  high  as  in  West  Pakistan  as  a  whole.  In  West  , 
Pakistan  there  are  certain  areas  where  most  people  live  in  extreme  poverty  ;  some  improvement  has  been  made  j 
since  independence,  particularly  in  transport  and  in  education,  but  development  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  was  j 
necessary.  One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  Plan  is  to  achieve  a  more  balanced  development  of  the  country  ; 
as  a  whole.  Because  of  the  deficiencies  of  administration  and  technical  organisation,  special  efforts  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  throughout  the  country  to  attain  the  scale  of  investment  envisaged  in  the  Plan.  But  these  deficiencies  are 
greater  in  East  Pakistan,  and  even  more  determined  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  pace  o  '  development 
in  this  Province. 
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11.  The  first  development  Plan  must  be  viewed  as  a  foundation  from  which  the  economy  can  make  more 
rapid  and  balanced  progress  in  the  future.  The  benefits  will  accrue  in  part  during  the  Plan  period.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  national  income  will  be  channelled  partly  into  investment  and  partly  into  consumption.  The  country’s 
foreign  exchange  position  will  be  improved  by  an  increasing  supply  of  goods  for  export  and  by  an  increasing 
home  production  of  goods  previously  imported.  The  technical  and  organisational  resources  of  the  country 
will  be  increased,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  much  larger  development  programmes  in  future. 

12.  Compared  with  the  immense  needs  of  the  country,  the  progress  that  is  possible  during  this  five-year 
period  is  small.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  consumption,  which  will  permit  some 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  nearly  everyone  in  the  country.  The  production  of  food,  cloth,  and  several 
other  consumer  necessities  is  expected  to  rise  faster  than  the  population.  What  is  even  more  important,  the 
Plan  will  lay  a  stronger  and  firmer  base  for  more  rapid  increases  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  later  years. 

D.  DEVELOPMENT  TARGETS  AND  PRIORITIES 

13.  In  the  public  sector,  the  estimated  costs  of  the  programme  are  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  I. 


Table  I 

Proposed  allocations  to  fields  of  development,  1955-60,  public  sector 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Crore 

rupees 

Percentage  of 
total  (excluding 
reserve) 

Village  AID,  and  rural  development  outside  Village  AID  areas 

...  29-8  (3-5) 

3-2 

Agriculture  (including  colonisation,  animal  husbandry,  and  fisheries) 

...  120-7  (19-0) 

12-9 

Water  and  power  development ... 

...  269-7  (30-0) 

28-8 

Industry  (including  fuels  and  minerals)  ... 

,..  162-2  (17-7) 

•  17-4 

Transport  and  communications 

...  166‘6 

17*8 

Housing  and  settlements 

...  86-1 

9*2 

Education  and  training 

...  58-0 

6*2 

Health  . 

...  28-8 

3-1 

Social  welfare  &  other 

...  13-3  (8-0) 

1-4 

Total 

...  935-2  (78-2) 

100-0 

Less :  likely  short-fall 

...  185-2 

Estimated  net  expenditures... 

...  750 

(Fieures  in  brackets  indicate  the  part  of  the  programmes  against  which  schemes  are  not  yet  available,  .or 
have  not  yet  been  finally  approved). 


'14  In  the  private  sector,  monetary  expenditure  for  development  estimated  at  3,300  million  (330  cror 
rupees  will  be  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  industry,  transports,  and  housing.  The  programme  m  the  private 
sector  is,  by  and  large,  an  estimate  of  what  private  investment  will  be  m  the  various  fields  of  development  un  er 
the  influence  of  appropriate  government  policies. 

15  We  expect  that  over  one-third  of  this  will  he  invested  in  large-scale  industry,  and  have  indicated  the  , 
fields  in  which  investment  would  be  desirable  and  feasible.  Given  the  encouragement  provided  by  the  public, 
housing  and  settlements  programme,  we  expect  that  private  investment  in  construction  will  also  increase  at 

mav  require  about  one-quarter  or  somewhat  less  of  the  resources  available  for  private  investment  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  those  resources  would  be  for  transport  equipment  (trucks,  buses  etc.),  for  minerals  (mostly  exp  o- 
ration  for  gas  and  oil),  and  other  fields  (agriculture,  service  trades,  commerce  etc.).  While  the  Government 
cannot  determine  precisely  the  magnitude  or  the  kind  of  private  investment  that  will  actually  be  made,  i  can 
by  suitable  policies  and  its  import  licensing  powers,  greatly  influence  the  magnitude  of  private  investment,  an 
ensure  that  it  does  not  go  into  fields  considered  undesirable  or  of  lower  priority. 

16  In  addition  to  these  expenditures  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  there  is  expected  to  be  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  labour  and  local  materials,  which  would  not  necessarily  involve  any  expenditure  of  money,  for  private 
and  communal  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  of  houses,  small  irrigation  and  reclamation  works  and  other 
durable  assets  for  private  use,  and  the  building  of  schools,  dispensaries,  roads,  drams,  wells,  and  bunds,  by  rural 
communities  for  collective  use.  Such  non-monetary  investment  will  be  greatly  encouraged  under  the  Plan 
particularly  the  housing,  Village  AID,  and  urban  community  development  programmes ;  it  may  be  of  the  order 
of  1  500  to  2  000  million  (1 50  to  200  crore)  rupees  during  the  Plan  period.  No  estimate  of  such  investment  as 
been  ipcluded  in  the  Plan,  but  it  will  have  a  substantial  effect  in  raising  living  standards,  particularly  m  rural  areas 

17  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Plan,  the  country’s  resources  must  be  concentrated  on  purposes 
■  of  the  highest  importance  that  are  expected  to  give  the  greatest  returns.  Resources  must  not  be  employed  on 
purposes  of  secondary  importance.  The  Plan  can  succeed  only  if  a  strict  scheme  of  pi  lonties  is  followed.  The 
targets  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  different  fields  of  development  are  as  follows  : 

Village  AID 

18.  The  Village  AID  programme  is  of  crucial  importance  as  the  means  for  bringing  better  living  standards 
and  a  new  spirit  of  hope  confidence  fo  the  villages,  where,  according  to  the  1951  census,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  country  live.  The  Plan  provides  for  expanding  Village  AID  as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  staff  can 
be  trained  •  about  5  000  village  workers  will  be  available  by  1960  and  posted  to  about  26,000  villages,  some  25 
plr  cent  of’  the  villages  in  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  can  be  covered  by  1965. 

Agriculture 

19.  The  development  of  agriculture  (including  animal  husbandry,  fisheries,  and  forestry)  has  lagged  in  recent 
Years.  Yields  per  acre  of  most  food  crops  have  not  risen,  and  even  taking  into  account  the  new  acreage  brought 
under  cultivation,  the  increase  in  food  production  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up  with  the  increasing  population 
This  situation  is  serious  and  must  be  rectified.  The  basic  target  by  1960  must  be  to  provide  a  secure  food  supply 
within  the  country  for  the  growing  population,  and  to  make  a  substantial  beginning,  through  research  and  exten 
sion  programmes  and  the  provision  of  fertilisers,  equipment,  pesticides  and  so  on,  towards  more  diversified 
and  more  valuable  agricultural  output.  Targets  recommended  in  the  Plan  include  a  9  per  cent  increase  in  food 
grains,  and  larger  increases  in  cotton,  oilseeds,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  will  not  be  easy 
targets  to  reach,  especially,  because  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  so  far  to  agricultural  development. 
Tfe  drive  and  energy  which  characterise  the.  field  of  industry  must  be  matched  by  a  determined  leadership  in 
agriculture  inspired  be  a  resolve  to  achieve,  and  if  possible  exceed,  the  targets  of  Production  recommended  in 
the  Plan.  '  A  balance' must  be  maintained  between  industry  and  agriculture  by  stimulating  agricultural  progress 
rathe:  than  by  curtailing  industrial  progress. 
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Water  and  power  development 

20.  A  large  programme  of  irrigation  development  was  under  way  in  West  Pakistan  in  toss  anA  -n  u 
■  tinned  during  the  Plan  period;  by  1960  it  is  expected  that  1-5  million  (15  lak  )  acr  o  iJl  l  A  i  l  l  T 

■°"  'ZV  i  “  't  “““  ■>"*«“  programme  under  7  ,p tj 

mg  of  the  Plan  period  was  much  smaller  than  is  required:  the  Plan  provides  for  increasino  th  g 

rapidly  as  personnel  can  be  trained  and  organisations  established.  By  I960,  about  300  000  addi^08?"1™  “r 

land  will  be  brought  under  winter  irrigation  and  aboutl -6  million  (16  lakl’i)  acres  imnrn  ,1  k  T*  3CreS  °f 

flood  regulation.  The  basis  will  have  been  laid  for  a  larger  programme  in  the  future,  parlulaiTforTonf 

to  orrtaSllTafLL^rSo5  ‘Sled'Tapadty  ^ 77*7  T  ^7  ^  ^ 

the  pla" pmod  to  about  85o’oo°  -  * ^  ^  r ; 

Industry 

« asrsr  is.s.fir.ss"; «-  r*~  ~ 

»„  „  ,lt  „„„„  ,„mt  1  0“l 

or  to  create  employment  opportunities  to  the  largest  extent  in  relation  to  investment  S„sM  7  ^ 

industrial  research  and  a  large  expansion  of  the  programme  to  assist  small  and  cottage  ind  ust  m  7™™  * 
training,  finance,  marketmg,  and  advisory  services,  are  included  in  the  Plan  The  productio  r  7  reSearch’ 
dustries  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  seventy-five  per  cent  during  the  PI,  „  -  a  PT  °duCtlon  of  large-scale  in- 

include:  raising  the  productive  capacity  of  cement  from  670,000  tons  pe  yeaMo  l77m  7^77^ 

from  ml  to  62,000  tons;  of  sugar  from  115,000  tons  to  235  000  tons-  and  thl  i  7  °f  ftrtiliser 
from  3,300  to  12,000.  ’  "d  the  number  of  Me  looms  installed 

Transport  and  communications 

„  A  22.V  Th!  ?7  pr0Vides  for  sizeabIo  expenditures  on  the  rehabilitation  and  replacement  nf  -i 

and  rolling  stock,  on  an  expansion  of  the  road  network  in  both  Wing,  particularly  to  n  ay  ,raCk 

from  road  communications,  on  the  development  of  inland  water  transport  shipping  °^C“P. 7*?  ^  off 

the  expansion  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and  braodcasting  facilities.  P  g’  d  c,vi1  avlatl0I>>  and  on 

Housing  and  settlements 

23.  The  country’s  needs  for  more  and  better  houses,  and  for  community  servir ,  r 
systems,  are  enormous.  During  the  present  Plan  period,  priority  in  both  rural  and  u  ban  "  WatCr  and 
vidmg  pure  water  supplies  and  sewerage  systems,  because  of  their  importance  for  11  7  “  8'VeD  *°  pr0' 
also  for  about  250, 000  new  housing  units  in  urban  areas,  1,20,000  of  which  will  be  set  asidel^  T*  Pr°VideS 
work  will  be  done  in  new  ways  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  better  It  1L71  7  *7^  TUs 

use  of  local  materials  and  “self-help ’’methods  of  construction.  ?  less  cost,  by  the  maximum 

Education  and  training 

Bnd  professional  6,15,  lo  provide  esseWial  quailfled  personnel  fur  all  sectorsXh-  X)  lechl"(al'  VGCa|'oeal 
and  opening  new  schools,  so  far  as  resources  permit,  especially  in  areas  which  anX  i  ■ 7  prograrame  ; 
numbers  of  pupils  now  drop  out  before  completing  their  primary  L 

m  great  waste  of  effort.  The  planned  improvements  will  enable  schools  to  hold  0  lllltera<=Y-  This  results 
pils  to  the  end  of  their  courses  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Besides,  “  P- 

wUI  be  attending  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  1600  engineers  and  engin-eri no  ,  add,t,onal  chlIdren 
out  each  year  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  "  -  -  -echmcians  will  be  turned 
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“1  1 

■rnlana  campaign  and  a  be  made  on  medical  research,  school  health  services,  and  health  f 

to  32,000. 

^SSXSi r « -r- *sz sbbsskbs  ! 

provides  for  the  development  of  statistics  and  insurance. 

Social  welfare  .  t  serious  social  problems  from  accompanying 

27.  Social  welfare  ^  ™  about  by  development,  is  a  relatively  new  field  in  the  country  but  is 

“is--"-*' » - — “  -*  “  -  >— — 

co-operation  and  self-help. 

The  Special  Areas  and  other  tribal  territory  wsons  will  take  place  as  part  of  the  regular  programmes 

28.  The  greater  ^  sums  have  specifically  been  laid  aside  for  the  programme 

of  education,  irrigation,  agnc  ,  •>  approach  which  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  these 

.in  these  areas.  The  Board  ts  more  concerned  wdfa  he  app  0  po!itical stability,  in  economic 

« «» .... »  «  —  -  -  “ , 

particular  social  and  economic  needs. 

™  ■  r-.t  nrinritv  to  agriculture.  Over  one-third  of  planned  public  expendi- 

29.  In  summary,  the  P a^S  the  agricuUure,  Village  AID  .irrigation,  reclama  tion  and  drainage 

tures  are  devoted  primarily  to  one-nuarter  of  total  estimated  public  expenditures  on  develop- 

programmes.  Industry  and  in  the  private  sector.  Transport  and  com- 

ment.  In  addition,  there  is  a  g  expenditure,  and  social  services  the  rematmng  one  fifth  of  the 

munications  absorb  of  priority  assigned  to  the  various  fields.  We  believe 

IU.  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  BALANCED  DEVELOPMENT 

,  .  .  .  .  tn  increase  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  whether  they  live  in  village 

30.  The  Plan  is  designed  to  mcreas t  n  Qr  Wes,  Pakislan.  The  Plan  should  bring  benefits  every- 

or  city,  tribal  area  or  a ^mints  ere  ^  greatest.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  give  special  attention  to 

eS  Pakistan,  and  the  less-developed  areas  of  West  Pak.stan. 

-  Problem  -  nroner  rate  of  ££--  > 

“  shouldmox^'tc'the  people,' rather  than  the  people  to  economic  opportunities.  East  Pakistan  suffered 
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from  neglect  and  exploitation  for  two  centuries  before  independence .  In  recent  years  the  energies  of  the  Govern- 
.ment  have  been  concentrated  on  the  high-priority  objective  of  gaining  a  measure  of  economic  independence 
by  the  improvement  of  basic  facilities  such  as  transport  and  communications  which  are  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
6uccess  of  a  development  programme.  1 

32.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  provide  in  the  Plan  for  the  greatest  possible  increase  in  the  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  East  Pakistan.  Before  the  draft  Plan  was  published,  we  spent  much  time,  in  consultation'with  the  Pro 
vmcial  Government,  m  cons, dering  schemes  amt  proposals  in  each  field  in  order  to  find  out  how  the'  development 
programme  can  be  expanded  to  the  maximum  extent.  As  a  result,  the  schemes  recommended  m  the  Pla, T  o 
execution  by  the  Government  of  East  Pakistan  were  considerably  larger  than  the  programme  originally  proposed 
by  that  Government  in  March,  1955.  Furthermore,  the  draft  Plan  included  a  reserve  of  1,000  mUlfon  (100 

during  thTwan  period'^  ^  ^  addit'°nal  schemes  (o  be  desi«Md  ’<>  detail  and  approved  for  commencement 

33.  Since  the  draft  Plan  was  published,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  rate  of  development  in  East  Pakistan 
has  been  considered  further.  A  number  of  additional  schemes  and  proposals  have  been  received  from  the  East 

3  00  GQnnnmeT  '  Wh,e  n0t,aU  °f  U,eSe  ’laVe  teeD  fi"a"y  accep(ed’  a  number  of  schemes  totalling  about 
3,00  rndhon  ( 30  core)  rupees  have  been  added  to  the  Plan  and  the  reserve  has  been  reduced  accordingly  The 

remainder  of  the  reserve  has  been  allocated  to  specific  fields  :  30  million  (3  crore)  to  Village  ATD  anH  r*i  a 

= «  m 

«4  ““  - 

Table  2 

Proposed  allocations  to  fields  of  development  public  sector ,  1957-60  by  geographic  area-Central  and  Provincial 

schemes  combined 

- - - -  (^gures  °an  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Bast 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Karachi 


Total 


1.  Village  AID  and  rural  development 

2.  Agriculture 

3.  Water  and  power  development 

4.  Industry,  fuels  and  minerals  ... 

5.  Transport  and  communications 

6.  Housing  and  settlements  ... 

7.  Education  and  .training 

8.  Health  . 

9.  Social  welfare,  labour  and  employment, 

and  miscellaneous 

10.  Reserve  for  less  developed  areas  of  West 

Pakistan 

Total 


(Crore  rupees) 


14 

52(22) 

83(30) 

93(18) 

45 

27 

24 

12 


13 

47 

133 

38 

65 

21 

22 

12 


3 

1 

7 

10 

20 

3 


8(8) 


352(70) 


361(8) 


45 


27 

102(22) 

217(30) 

138(18) 

120 

68 

49 

24 


8(8) 

758(78) 


Note  Figuresin  brackets  indicate  thepart  of  the  programme  against  which  schemes  have  not  been  re^Cd 
or.  for  winch  schemes  have  beer,  submitted  but  require  additional  discussion  before  appro vT 


35  It  is  apparent  that  the  programme  for  the  development  of  East  Patastan  »  as  large  as  ts  feasible,  and 

,  '  larger  Very  serious  difaculties  will  have  to  be  faced  and  overcome,  and  even  then  the  rate  of  develop- 

perhaps  larg r.  W  wou|d  be  desirable.  The  shortages  of  trained  personnel,  both 

mZ  ^d  admrni"  and  of  aeUed  schemes  are  very  great.  It  will  necessari.y  be  several  years  before  j 

T  tTkistan  will  be  able  to  plan  and  execute  a  development  programme  commensurate  with  the  needs  o  t  e 

trained  personnel  and  competent  organisations. 

36  The  areas  of  West  Pakistan  which  are  relatively  less  developed  are  largely  the  mountainous  and  desert 
•  '  of  Kalat  and  Quetta  Divisions,  the  Tribal  Areas  of  the  northwest,  and  districts  such  as  Muzaffarga 

regions  of  Q  These  areas  share  the  common  characteristics  of  low  rainfall,  difficult  terrain,  and  de- 

Wd  Dera  Ghaz,  ^  in  agriculture,  Kyestock,  and  cottage  industries.  Since  independ-  . 

pendence  on  a  very  p  ,he  atM|  „as  been  improved  to  some  extent  particularly  by  the  posting  of 

ence,  the  admimstrat  occurred  •  certain  water  development  and  industrial  schemes  (notably 

the  wooUen  mills  at  Ha  na  ■  )  ^  surveys  (particularly  in  the  former  Baluchistan 

“uriojand  aerial  and  ground  reconnaissance  geological  surveys  have  been  conducled. 

„  c  .Up  obipetives  of  development  policy  must  be  to  bring  the  less-developed  areas  up  to  the  level  of 
37’  ,  This  will  he  difficult  owing  to  the  lack  of  prepared  and  specific  schemes,  and  the  shortage 

the  rest  of  the  country.  Th  _  ^  During  the  preparation  of  the  Plan,  and  before  the  unification  of  West 
of  technical  and  adnu  s  .  P  ,  presenled  by  the  various  States  and  provinces  responsible  for 

p  kistan,  we  inadequate  because  they  were  not  supported  by  sufficient 

Oxeae  areas  for  the  we  considereo  it  necessary  to  include  relatively  large  provisions  for 

suXTlndtvestigaiions,  for  training  staff  and  establishing  basic  technical  services  (such  as  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion),  and  for  opening  up  communications.  For  example: 

’  (a)  We  have  included  nearly  6  million  (60  lakh)  rupees  for  investigations  of  water  resources  and  pre¬ 
paring  schemes  in  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  ; 

(b)  We  have  proposed  that  Peshawar  University  he  aided  in  carryng  out  a  social  and  economic  survey  of 
the  Tribal  Areas  and  developing  a  continuing  research  programme  ; 
w  We  have  made  special  provision  for  educating  boy,  from  Tribal  Areas,  from  the  former  Baluchistan 
States  Union,  ana  other  areas  virtually  lacking  m  sekoo  s  , 
w  About  one-third  of  the  Tunas  included  for  civil  roads  in  West  Pakistan  are  intended  for  the  less 
developed  areas  ;  and  - 

(e)  We  have  proposed  a  special  provision  for  small  development  schemes  in  the  Tribal  Areas,  which,  if 
found  useful,  can  be  increased  during  the  Plan  period. 

.G  WpQt  Pakistan  the  problems  of  these  less-developed  areas  have  become  the 

3^  'bi^^of^hriWe^  Pakistan  Government,  who  are  alive  to  their  urgency.  This  offers  a  considerable 
responsibility  of  technicians  and  administrators  in  the  less-developed  areas  by  assigning 

opportunity  to  improve  “Tetter  s(aff^  a  special  posting  allowance  will  undoubtedly  be  required  in  some 

them' * ^“akin^ Government  wishei  to  move  forward  vigorously  in  the  backward  areas  and  webeUeve 

cases.  The  West  P  k  mirine  the  Plan  period.  A  special  reserve  of  100  million  (10 

a  systematic  approach  can  ma j  goo  p  g  ,  t0  be  prepared  iu  detail  and  undertaken  during  the  plan 
-ore)  rupees  was  melndea  m  U*  toft  Seated,  at  the  request  of  the  West  Pakistan 

Gowriamrak  primmfily  for” the  devdopment  of  roads  in  the  backward  area.  For  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
the  West  Pakistan  Government  is  actively  preparing  schemes. 
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39.  Refugees  are  another  group  in  the  population  requiring  special  attention  in  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  refugees  are  not  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  integrated  with  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  dispersed  through  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  improvement  in  their  condition  will  come  principally  from  the  general  improvement  in  the  economy 
and  especially  the  new  employment  opportunities  resulting  from  the  Plan.  In  the  fields  of  housing  and  social 
welfare,  however,  refugees  have  special  problems  to  which  we  have  given  special  attention  In  the  housing  field 
we  have  provided  for  100,000  building  plots  to  be  set  aside  for  refugees  out  of  a  total  programme  of  250  000  new 
plots  to  be  developed  by  the  Government.  We  propose  that  these  plots  be  reserved  for  refugees,  but  be  part  of 
new  settlements  created  for  the  whole  population,  with  refugees  interspersed  among  other  settlers  Similarly 
'we  have  proposed  that  areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  refugees,  be  given  special  priority  undel  the  urban 
community  development  programme.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  of  the  70  projects  under  this  programme  are  to 
be  located  m  such  areas.  We  expect  that  the  development  programme  would  go  far  towards  eliminating  the 
housing  of  refugees  as  a  special  problem  by  the  end  of  this  Plan  period.  In  succeeding  years  it  should  be 
possible  to  plan  for  refugees  as  pari  of  the  general  population  in  all  fields. 

IV.  RESOURCES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

40.  Tlie  problem  of  finding  resources  for  development  could  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  finding 
means  for  achieving  pre-determined  targets  of  national  income,  employment,  and  production.  In  this  approach, 
all  the  resources  of  the  community  are  regarded  as  available  for  being  pressed  into  development  work  to  achieve 
pre-determined  physical  goals  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  people  are  often  larger  than  they  can  bear  without  suffering 
serious  hardships,  standards  of  consumption  are  reduced  as  necessary,  and  men  and  women  are  ordered  into 
jobs  and  localities  at  the  will  of  the  Government.  This  necessarily  means  the  imposition  of  extensive  controls 
in  order  to  direct  all  resources,  physical  and  human,  into  desired  channels  for  achieving  the  prescribed  targets 
This  approach  is  foreign  to  this  country’s  faith  in  individual  freedom  and  democratic  government,  and  we  have 
rejected  it. 

41.  We  have  approached  the  problem  of  resources  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  estimating  the  maximum 
amount  of  resources  which  the  community  will  be  willing  to  devote  to  development  either  through  public  or 
private  saving.  Tilts  approach  does  not  mean  absence  of  sacrifice  ;  we  propose  that  the  people  should  be  asked 
to  limit  themselves  to  a  small  increase  in  consumption  during  this  Pian  period  in  tile  interest  of  development 
and  more  rapid  gains  in  income  in  later  periods.  The  development  targets  wo  have  proposed  can  be  met  only 
if  the  Government  and  the  people  put  forth  their  maximum  effort.  The  targets  arc  pitched  high,  but  not  so  high 
as  to.be  beyond  reach.  Everyone  will  have  to  accept  a  basic  policy  of  hard  work  and  plain  living.  The  people 
must  understand  the  benefits  of  development  and  the  part  they  should  play  in  it,  and  by  their  voluntary 
participation  and  individual  initiative,  work  to  achieve  greater  and  more  satisfying  results  than  could  be 
achieved  under  a  system  of  rigid  and  centralised  dictation. 

42.  The  major  source  of  finance  for  the  Plan  is  the  country’s  own  saving.  This  takes  two  forms ;  public 
saving  and  private  saving.  Public  saving  is  the  amount  by  which  the  public  revenues  exceed  public  expenditures 
for  non-devele  ment  purposes  such  as  defence  and  civil  administration.  We  are  recommending  some  additions 
'to  government  revenues  from  taxes  and  other  sources,  though  these  are  not  large.  With  these  additions  to 
revenue,  and  assuming  strong  efforts  to  hold  down  government  expenditures  for  non-development  purposes,  we 
estimate  that  public  saving  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  combined  can  be  made  available  to  the 
tune  of  1,000  million  (100  crore)  rupees  for  development. 

43.  Private  saving  is  the  amount  by  which  private  incomes  (after  taxes)  exceed  expenditures  for  consump¬ 
tion.  We  have  estimated  private  saving  at  about  950  million  (95  crore)  rupees  in  1954-55.  Assuming  that  the 
national  income  grows  by  about  15  per  cent  over  the  Plan  period,  and  that  about  10  per  cent  of  e^ch  years' 
addition  to  national  income  is  added  to  private  saving,  the  potential  private  saving  over  the  Plan  period  may 
amount  to  5,600  million  (560  crore)  rupees,  It  must  be  emphasised  that  these  potential  savings  will  not  be 


realised  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  encourage  thrift,  including  the  continued  prohibition  of  luxury 
imports,  limitations  on  sumptuous  ceremonials,  and  encouragement  of  life  insurance  and  postal  savings.  Of 
the  total  private  saving,  somewhat  less  than  half  would  be  used  to  support  public  development  expenditure  and 
somewhat . more  than  half  to  support  private  investment. 

44.  In  addition  to  the  country’s  own  savings,  development  can  be  financed  by  resources  made  available 
from  abroad,  in  the  form  of  private  investment  and  public  loans  and  grants.  Gross  private  foreign  investment 
may  amount  to  500  million  (50  crore)  rupees  during  the  Plan  period,  largely  in  exploration  and  drilling  for  oil, 
of  which  about  400  million  (40  crore)  net  may  be  available  for  the  development  programme.  In  comparison  with 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  development  programme,  public  and  private,  of  10,800  million  (1 ,080  crore)  rupees, 
the  sources  of  financing  listed  above  leave  a  gap  of  about  3,800  million  (380  crore)  rupees.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
possible  to  predict  that  this  amoum  will  be  made  available  through  foreign  grants  and  loans,  because  their  amount 
will  depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  foreign  governments  and  lending  institutions  concerned.  Considering  the 
possible  availability  of  aid  and  loan  funds,  and  the  existence  under  the  Plan  of  suitable  schemes  and  purposes  to 
which  such  funds  can  usefully  be  applied,  we  think  it  possible  that  the  country  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Plan. 

45.  The  sources  and  uses  of  resources  may  be  summarised  as  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 


Sources  and  uses  of  development  finance,  1955-60 
(Crore  rupees) 

(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Sources 

Amount 

Uses 

Amount 

-  Public  saving 
Private  saving 

Total  saving 
External  finance 

... 

...  lOO'O  Private  investment  ... 

560*0  Public  development  expenditure 

660*0 

420*0 

330*0 

750*0 

Total 

1080*0 

Total  uses 

1080*0 

46.  These  estimates  cannot  be  precise  ;  the  actual  size  of  the  resources  available  for  developmeni  each 
year  will  have  to  be  calculated  annually,  and  the  annual  development  programme  adjusted  accordingly. 


47.  We  estimate  that  public  and  private  gross  saving  together  wall  amount  to  about  6,600  million  (660  crore) 
rupees  during  the  Plan  period,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  country’s  expected  gross  national  product  during  the 
period.  We  have  projected  an  increase  in  gross  savings  from  an  estimated  5  per  cent  in  the  pre-Plan  period  to  7 
percent  in  the  last  year  of  the  Plan.  These  are  not  high  figures  when  set  against  the  roughly  comparable  gross  sav¬ 
ing  rate  of  15  or  20  per  cent  common  in  some  of  the  advanced  countries  but  the  estimates  for  the  Plan  period 
are  substantially  higher  than  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past,  and  strong  determination  will  be  required  if  the 
country  is  to  realise  them. 

48.  We  have  prepared  the  Plan  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimise  import  needs  by  selecting,  so  far  as  possible, 
schemes  that  use  mainly  domestic  resources,  and  by  providing,  wherever  possible,  for  the  use  of  local  materials. 
Even  so,  the  requirements  for  foreign  exchange  are  heavy,  being  estimated  at  approximately  3,290  million  (329 
crore)  rupees  during  the  Plan  period  for  the  public  sector  development  programme,  and  1,750  million  (175  crore) 
rupees  for  the  private  sector. 
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49.  In  the  draft  Plan,  we  estimated  the  country’s  total  foreign  exchange  earnings  during  the  Plan  period 
at  about  10,140  million  (1014  crore)  rupees,  and  minimum  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  consumer  goods, 
raw  materials,  defence,  and  other  non-development  imports  at  about  9,140  million  (914  crore)  rupees,  leaving 
about  1,000  million  (100  crore)  rupees  availahle  for  development.  These  estimates  were  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  sizeable  net  imports  of  foodgrains  would  not  be  necessary  during  the  Plan  period  or,  if  such  imports 
did  turn  out  to  be  necessary,  that  they  would  be  financed  by  additional  foreign  assistance  over  and  above  the 
amounts  necessary  to  finance  the  development  programme.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan  period,  these 
assumptions  were  seriously  upset.  Foodgrains  worth  about  720  million  (72  crore)  rupees  were  imported  to 
meet  serious  shortages  of  marketed  grain  in  the  country.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  were  financed  through 
foreign  assistance  of  about  520  million  (52  crore)  rupees,  but  about  200  million  (20  crore)  rupees  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  own  foreign  exchange  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  effect  of  this  use  of  foreign  exchange  for  food 
imports  has  been  of  course  to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  available  for  imports  of  consumer  goods  and  raw 
materials  and  for  imports  of  development  goods. 

50.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  food  shortage  of  the  past  two  years  was  due  to  bad  weather,  but  to  some 
extent  it  reflected  over-optimistic  assumptions  as  to  the  likely  rate  of  increase  of  food  production  in  the  country 
which".  led_  to  the  feeling  that  imports  would  probably  not  be  necessary.  Consequently  when  the  shortage  did 
arise  it  was  necessary  to  make  hasty  arrangements  for  imports  and  even  so  prices  in  the  country  rose  to  high 
levels  before  the  necessary  imports  could  arrive.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  such  improvised  solutions  in  the  future, 
the  Government,  in  addition  to  giving  maximum  push  to  the  programme  for  raising  food  production  in  the 
country,  is  endeavouring  to  make  long-term  arrangements  for  importing  foodgrains  over  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Plan'period.  These  imports  would  be  planned  on  a  diminishing  scale  each  year,  after  allowing  for  planned 
increases  in  domestic  production,  and  would  be  for  both  consumption  and  for  stockpiling,  the  latter  to  provids 
some  margin  for  emergencies. 

51.  Considering  the  major  revisions  which  have  been  required  in  the  balance  of  payments  projections  by 
the  altered  assumptions  concerning  food  imports,  plus  a  number  of  less  significant  changes,  the  revised  projec¬ 
tions  of  sources  and  uses  of  foreign  exchange  may  be  summarised  as  in  Table  4. 

Table  4 

Sources  and  uses  of  foreign  exchange,  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Crore  rupees 


Sources 

Amounts 

Uses 

Amount* 

Earnings 

1050-0 

Consumer  goods,  raw  materials  and  other 

non-development  imports  (except  food 
grains). 

9400 

Foodgrain  assistance 

177-0 

Foodgrain  imports  ... 

218-0 

Private  foreign  investment 

50-0  Development  imports 

Public 

Private 

329-0 

175-0 

foreign  aid  and  loans 

385-0 

Total  Sources 

1662-0 

Total  uses  ... 

1662-0 
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52  Of  the  amounts  shown  as  foodgrain  assistance  in  the  above  table,  it  is  estimated  that  660  million 
(66  crore)  rupees  arrived  or  were  committed  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan  period.  Of  the  amount  shown  as 
foreign  aid  and  loans,  estimated  amount  of  920  million  (92  crore)  rupees  arrived  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Plan  period,  and  an  additional  1070  million  (107  crore)  rupees  were  expected  to  arrive  during  the  last  three 
years  from  commitments  made  before  April  1,  1957. 

1  53  The  figures  in  the  table  illustrate  the  difficulties  the  country  faces  in  obtaining  the  foreign  exchange 
necessary  for  the  development  programme.  These  difficulties  are  serious,  and  clearly  will  require  continued 
austerity  in  the  import  of  non-development  goods,  and  careful  allocation  of  available  exchange  according  to 
a  rational  scheme  of  priorities..  The  five  year  totals,  however,  tend  to  conceal  the  substantial  improvement 
which  is  expedted  to  take  place  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  As  a  result  of  investments 
previously  made  and  to  be  made  during  the  Plan  period,  agricultural  and  industrial  product  available  for  export  ' 
will  increase,  and  export  earings  (setting  aside  temporary  changes  due  to  changes  m  stocks)  are  expeeted  to  rise 
by  about  300  million  (30  crore)  rupees.  At  the  same  time,  requirements  for  imports  of  essential  consumer  goods 
raw  materials,  and  fuels  are  not  likely  to  rise  very  much,  and  might  even  drop,  since  local  production  will 
expand  sbstantially.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  the  country’s  development  programme  atthe  end  of  the  Plan 

period  will  still  be  heavily  dependent  on  outside  sources  of  foreign  exchange. 

4 

V.  EXECUTING  THE  PLAN 

.  54  Taking  account  of  the  estimated  actual  expenditure  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan  period,  expendi¬ 

tures  over  the  five  years  to  carry  out  the  Plan  would  be  somewhat  as  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  5 

Expenditures  on  development ;  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Cfore  rupees 


1955-56  1956-57 

(Estimated  actuals) 

1957-58  .  1958-59 

(Projections) 

1959-60 

Total 

Public  Development 

730 

104-0 

140-0 

190-0 

243-0 

750-0 

Private  Investment 

50-0 

55-0 

55-0 

80-0 

90-0 

330-0 

Total 

123*0 

159-0 

195-0 

270-0 

333-0 

1Q80-0 

Of  which,  foreign  exchange : 

56-0 

74-0 

93-0 

125-0 

156-0 

504*0 

45  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  these  projections  is  of  course  the  sharp  rise  which  is  proposed  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  This  was  true  in  the  draft  Plan  projections  also,  bat  the  projected 
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not  t  dhigh  as  i,ad  °riginauy  «*«  ■“**. 

15  ‘° tafe  Pla“  3re  :  lack  of  1 “1  -sources,  and  lack  of  administra^^C  deVe'°Pmeat  ^endite 

The  latter 

period  have  brought  real  concern  about  the  degree  of  inflations  J  ^  firS‘  tw°  years  of  the  P'an 

meats  in  the  inflationary  situation  have  resulteffrom  a  red  f  eSSUfeS the  econ<™y-  The  serious  ele- 
mcreasem  money  supply  and  money  incomes.  Together  they  have  res food  stocks  and  a  simultaneous 
crease  in  the  general  level  of  prices  during  the  two-years  plan.  Thews  S°mewIlere  aboilt  3  10  per  cent  in- 

one  hand  to  step  up  food  supplies— both  by  importing  food  and  h  !  °  t0ntam  tfle  ln,lat|onary  danger  is  on  the 

analysis  and  mosTastutejudg^enfiure  1'*'  ^  mon^  suPPly  that  the  most  careful 

,n  tbe  “T*  ro-  hy  abo-t  1100  million  (110  crore  rupees  ^  Tu  ^  '"**•*'**  ™PPfy 

rupees  of  this  was  due  to  a  net  surplus  in  the  balance  of  payments  •  about  m  ;r  3°°  mi,,ion  <30  crore) 
to  a  net  expansion  in  bank  loans  to  the  private  sector  •  and  about  550  "  !  7  Cr°re)  rupees  was  due 

net  expansion  in  Government  borrowing  from  the  banking systein  The  ‘T  5  Cr°re)  r“peeS  Was  due 
can  and  should  be  used  during  the  Plan  period  to  pay  for  import  ago^  de7  r  V,"  “*  °f  pa~ 

for  food  imports.  The  other  two  factors-expansion  of  bank  loans  M  ,  r  35  already  becI>  committed 

will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow,  There  is  agreement  that  thev  si  f  C'°r  aUd  ‘°  tIlePrivatesector- 

a  rate  during  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  Plan  period  as  thev  aid'd  ”°'  7  a,I°WCd  '°  grow  at  as  rapid 
amount  to  be  planned  for  each  year  must  be  decided  in  the  processof  d?’8  7  ‘W°  Kars’  but  t,ie«act 

budgets  and  foreign  exchange  allocations.  *  P  determining  each  year’s  Government 

58.  The  most  serious  question  raised  by  the  experience  of  the  first  , 

whether  the  country  is  trying  to  do  too  much.  During  the  first  two  years  of  7  °f  P!an  periodis 
cse,  government  non-development  expenditures  rose,  and  public Zd  „  7  '  **"*  expenditures 
ose.  Even  with  a  considerable  inflow  of  foreign  resources  the  7,  7™  deVelopment  expenditures 

It »  Plain  that  if  the  development  programme  is  to  continue ’to xpand 1 7  T™  **"*  of  ^on. 
resources  can  be  found  only  by  a  combination  of  the  following  meTus  hn Id  7  ^  F‘Ve  Year  Plan’  ^ 
efence and  other  non-development  expenditures,  increasing  taxes  a  l  \,  d  8  °r  CU,,'i,g  back  ,he  IeveI  of 
smg  the  inflow  of  foreign  resources.  Some  of  these  steps  are  painful'orVflT  i?1”™  °f  rcvcnuc- and  'ncrea- 

o  cut  back  the  development  programme  and  perpetuate  poverty  and  lowlfo™  “  b°th'  T!,e  alteraa«ve  is 
m  the  conditions  of  our  country,  from  this  dilemma.  V-  Iowllvmg  standards.  There  is  no  escape, 

59.  The  second  major  problem  in  executing  the  Plan  is  that  nf  ^  -  •  *  • 

and  the  private  sectors  the  country  is  short  of  technical  and  manageria^s^  a.T  ClP7ty- In  both  ,he  Public 
be  delays  and  snortfalls  in  the  execution  of  development  programs  Ms'  ^  are  bomd 

tries  m  the  early  stages  of  development.  In  a  partial  attend  7  U  e  normaI  experience  of  conn- 

higher  than  foreseable  resources,  in  the  expectation  that  a  shortfall  in'T'6! 415  IaCf°r  WC  have  set  allocations 
the  point  of  full  use  of  resources.  In  the  public  sector,  allocations  ttf  “T®  br'’”8  US  out  near 

there  were  a  shortfall  of  1850  million  (185  crore)  rupees,  the  net  expendk  l  77  (?35  Crore)  ™P«s.  If 

rupees,  which  is  the  estimate  of  resources  which  may  be  W°Ul<3  be  ab°U'  7300  W  crore) 

60.  The  public  sector  programme  would  be  executed  by  the  three  „n 

(including  the  administrative  agencies  for  Karachi).  The  promised  ,T  ”entS~East’  West  and  Centre 
Plan  period  (Central  and  Provincial  schemes  combined)  are  shoL  in  TableT™  “**  ^  'hree-vears  of  ‘h= 
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Tablb  6 


Proposed  annual  allocations  to  public  sector , 

1957-60,  by  geographical  area. 

(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 

1957-58  1958-59 


Crore  rupees 


1959-60 


Hast  Pakistan 
West  Pakistan 
Karachi 


352*0 

361*0 


Less  *.  likely  shortfall 


Projected  expenditures 


251*0 

—61*0 


758-0 


—74-0 


243-0 


573-0 


"  6,  There  are  .course  fences 

agencies  in  the  three  governments,  m  the  degree  o  *  oourse  of  preparing  this  Flan  by  the  very  great  difficulties 
a  whole,  however,  we  have  been  deeply  mPres' 8  every  field  the  country  is  extremely  short  of  trained  tech- 

Which  will  be  encountered  in  executing  i  •  J  ^  aa(J  wha(  at  ieast  as  serious  in  many  fields,  the 

nicians  and  administrators  to  carry  o  uf«c:ent  tradition,  staff,  and  experience  to  implement  large  eve  p 
country  is  also  short  of  organisations  Wirt ^  or  of  experienced  organisations,  rather 

ment  schemes.  In  a  great  many  c  s«  he  ho  g  These  conditioas  are  only  natural  in  a 

•ban  lack  of  finance,  is  the  f^“^gthe  crust  of  cental  of  nea,stagnation.  Nevertheless,  no 
SrS^f^evingtheo^setinthis^ 

62.  We  have  made  such  p[0ViS'^  ^r'lm  railed  to  execute  the  schemes  pro 

development  we  have  attempted  to  (he  largest  extent  feasible,  and  we  have  planned  the  rate  of 

posed  ;  we  have  provided  for accordanee  with  the  likely  supply  of  trained  workers^  We  have 
increase  in  programmes  such  as  Village  AID  in  ^  fa  Qrder  t0  iraptove  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 

recommended  many  changes  in  organisabon  d^  ^  estab,ista)ent  of  survey  and  planning  staffs  m 

ment  to  carry  out  development  program  _  •  bUs]iment  of  new  organisational  units  in  several  fields,  notably 

every  sizeable  department  and  numstry  lfare  ;  the  improvement  of  procedures  of  budgeting 

natural  resources,  housing  and  5e«lements  ^  aQd  posting  0f  personnel ;  and  the  improvement 

and  financial  control,  and  oi  me  o  s  \bove  all  a  change  is  necessary  in  the  outlook  of  Governmen 

and  strengthening  of  local  governmen  .  .  f  emphasising  law  enforcement  and  revenue  collection  to 

officials  and  in  the  major  concentration  ofdieir^work^ftom«ip^  but  it  has  far  to  go  before  it  is  reflected 

improving  the  welfare  of  the  pe  P  Commissioners,  officer?  in  charge  o:  districts,  and  o  -  a 

'  in  "every  aspect  of  the  administration  Dmsi  ^  ^  ^  &nd  developmcnt,  and  arrangements  must  oe 

ministrative  hrdeii  of  police,  revenue,  and  judicial  work.  The  purpose  mils,  oe  to  ma 

STJSS.  S  core  of  the  national  development  effort. 
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utmost  and  will  necessitate  great  mJtho^Ind  “T  Tt '°  ““ 

ment,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  matter  of  Government  administration  ’  The  Plan  hasten  d  T°P' 
draw  forth  and  utilise  the  energies  of  all  the  pepole  in  the  country  and  it  will  reouire  fo  \  deS'g"ed  ‘° 
nation-wide  commitment  to  the  actions  and  policies  that  will  brin»  progress  The  I  .  S“CCeSS  “  Str0ng 

of  growth  and  expansion  which  wili  continue  not  just  for  one  five-year  period  but  fort'  SlartlnS  °n  3  Collrse 
undertaking  nothing  lessthan  a  peaceful  revolution  and  the  r  a  but  for  many  years  to  come  ;  it  is 

and  dedication  permeating  every Tart  o!  TtTonauJe  ^  reqU'S'te  ^  iS  *  S>’iri‘  °f  ‘ 

PART  VI— NATIONAL  INCOME 

-  •'“r=  zzzxzsz : s 

Table  7 

°fNa,i0nalIna> ™  Prices  (By  Industria,  origin) 


Sector 


(Prices :  Average  of  1949-50  to  1952-53) 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  (Million  rupees) 

1949-50  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53  1953-54  I954^T 


1.  AGRICULTURE 

10^462 

10,824 

10,495 

Major  Agricultural  Crops. 

6,326 

6,584 

6,122 

Minor  Agricultural  Crops. 

1,154 

1,154 

1,160 

Livestock 

2,273 

2,323 

2,369 

Fisheries 

676 

730 

811 

Forestry 

33 

33 

33 

2.  MINING  . 

23 

26 

30 

3.  MANUFACTURING  (1) 

1,191 

1,279 

1,374 

Large  scale 

250 

313 

391 

Small  scale 

941 

966 

983 

4.  GOVERNMENT 

808 

858 

1,048 

5.  BANK  AND  INSURANCE 

43 

51 

58 

10,945 

6,379 

1,274 

2,415 

844 

33 

34 
1,500 

500 

1,000 

1,032 

68 


11,663 

6,951 

1,425 

2,415 

839 

33 

36 

1,750 

734 

1,016 

1,052 

69 


_H,630 

6,782 

1,425 

2,415 

975 

33 

39 

1,923 

890 

1,033 

1,049 

71 


11,225 

6,377 

1,425 

2,415 

975 

33 

43 

2,189 

1,142 

1,047 

1,130 

75 
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Table  7 —contd. 


i0-51 

1951-52 

1952-53  . 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

504 

513 

529 

536 

546 

565 

1,543 

1,576 

1,608 

1,639 

1,672 

1,705 

1,036 

1,053 

1,072 

1,089 

1,108 

1,109 

1,669 

1,637 

1,717 

1,851 

1,871 

1,851 

356 

286 

292 

288 

235 

287 

-9 

—8 

-14 

... 

-9 

-26 

187 

18,324 

75,854 

242 


99 

18,161 

76,916 

236 


—301 

18,482 

78,912 

234 


—526 

19,447 

80,053 

243 


—278 

19,857 

81,198 

245 


—637 

19,516 

82,244 

237 


Sector 

6  TRANSPORT  442 

COMMUNICATION  ...  442 

7.  SERVICE  (2)  ...  ■■■  1,473 

8.  RENTAL  INCOME  ...  .  '-005 

9  WHOLESALE  AND 

RETAIL  TRADE  -  1,607 

10.  indirect  TAXES  ON 
EXPORTS 

11.  FACTOR  INCOME  _ 

PAYMENTS  ... 

12.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  ...  _ 

Total  National  Income  ...  17>238 

Estimated  Population  (in  000s)  (3)  74>807 
Per  Capita  Income  (in  rupees) 


_ — - — -  ~  ^TTnrTonhiect  to  revision.  Income  from  Minor  crops, 

^  S;  «  Repeated  in  1955-56  Iron,  previous  years.  Estimates  reiate 

—  -  —  - — “ 

remains  unchanged. 

(2)  includes  construction  the  planning  Board  and  accepted  by  the  Ministry  of 

(3)  Population  fagures  are  those  estimate  j 

^ntCr^  SOURCE  Central  Statistical  Office. 

.  .  .  ,  11  Up  i-pnt  clearlv  in  mind  that  their  accuracy  is  limited.  In 

66.  In  interpreting  these  statues 8  °".nc  lete  information  ;  in  others,  such  as  the  key  agricultural 
certain  fields  the  estimates  are .  base  ^  tPinadeqllate  reporting  they  do  not  rest  upon  a  firm  basrs. 

sector,  statistics  f  ^  be  used  t0  show  rough  orders  of  magnitude.  • 

For  these  reasons  theta  _  d  U  does  seem  possible  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  the 

67.  In  spite  of  the  limitation  jus*  men  incom(,  stows  a  moderate  upward  trend  since  1949.  A 

statistical  material.  In  the  first  p  ace, -  ‘  deM  that  this  trend  for  total  national  income  is  the  result 

Study  of  the  individual  sectors  of  the  the  producuon  of  major  crops,  that  is,  food  grams,  cotton 

of  divergent  movements.  In  particular,  =  mPnt.  In  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trenu  is  sharply 

and  jute,  does  not  show  any  pers'stan.  up  .  concerned.  Since  agriculture  is  stiii  the  preoommam 

•  .  no  for  large-scale  matuiiaciari  -  ,  •  I  v  ov&rah  production 

agricultural  output  has  remaineo  stationary  e,plam.  wh.  o  .. 

has,  only  increased  moderately. 
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68.  Secondly,  while  total  production  of  goods  and  services  has  increased  somewhat,  so  has  population. 
A  -  consequence  per  capita  production  or  icome  appears  to  have  fluctuated  around  a  constant  level. 

69.  Thirdly,  apart  from  the  trend  values  of  total  and  per  capita  income,  both  have  displayed  rather 
sharp  annual  variations  in  the  past.  The  two  reasons  for  these  fluctuations  are  : 

(0  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  and  pests  which  have  had  a  major  impact  on  agricultural  output  ;  and 

00  fluctuations  in  the  terms  of  trade,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  export  prices  to  import  prices. 

70.  Turning  to  the  first  Five  Year  Plan,  period,  it  was  assumed  in  the  Draft  Plan  that  the  resources  that  could 
be  made  available  for  development  and  the  targets  of  development  that  were  feasible  within  the  limits  of  these 
resources  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  national  income.  For  the  following  reasons  we  now 
believe  that  this  estimate  must  be  revised  downward  : 

(0  fbf  ‘ts  output  in  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  original  estimate  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
both  yields  and  acreage  would  increase.  Our  revised  figures  for  the  last  year  of  the  Plan.  1959-60, 
assume  that  yields  will  increase  as  pestulated  in  the  Draft  Plan,  which  in  turn  implies  that  fertilizers 
and  other  inputs  will  be  made  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  achieve  the  yield  targets.  On  the 
other  hand,  delays  in  the  execution  of  irrigation  and  other  projects,  since  the  preparation  of  the  Draft 
Plan,  are  such  that  new  acreage  will  not  be  added  at  the  rate  assumed  in  the  Draft  Plan. 

(//)  In  the  Draft  Plan  it  was  assumed  that  throughout  the  Plan  period  the  terms  of  trade  would  remain 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1954-55.  However,  since  the  beginning  of  1955  the  terms  of  trade  have 
deteriorated  rather  substantially,  and  for  the  old  assumption  we  have  now  substituted  a  new  one. 
viz.,  that  on  an  average  the  terms  of  trade  will  remain  at  the  1955-56  level. 

(///)  In  the  final  version  of  the  Plan,  as  approved  by  the  National  Economic  Council,  the  total  size  of  the 
development  programme  has  been  somewhat  reduced. 

71 .  Taking  account  of  the  various  factors  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  we  now  believe  that  national 
income  will  not  increase  by  more  than  15  per  cent  during  the  five  year  period.  Since  the  population  is  expected 
to  grow  by  about  7. 5  per  cent,  this  implies  that  per  capita  income  can  rise  by  around  7  per  cent. 

VII-  PROGRAMMES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MAJOR  FIELDS 

72.  A  summary  of  the  policies  and  programmes  proposed  for  each  major  field  of  development  is  given 
below. 

Village  AID 

7^.  enrichment  of  life  in  the  villages  and  rural  areas  of  the  country  is  in  our  view  the  most  important 
objective  of  the  Plan,  1  ecause  about  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s  people  live  in  rural  areas,  often  in  poor  and  pri¬ 
mitive  conditions.  Tin  major  instrument  for  accomplishing  this  is  the  Village  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Programme,  wuich  aims  at  increasing  the  production  from  agriculture  aud  village  industries,  and  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  incomes  of  the  rural  people.  The  programme  also  seeks  to  provide  more  schools  and  health 
centres,  better  watc  supplies,  and  other  social  and  recreational  facilities  for  the  villages. 

74.  All  this  will  be  done  mainly  through  the  initiative  and  energy  of  village  people  themselves,  co-operating 
and  pooling  their  own  resources.  The  Government  will  provide  the  assistance  of  village  workers  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  development  officers,  who  will  help  the  villagers  to  make  plans  for  local  development  and  to  organise 
themselves  for  carrying  them  out.  The  Government  will  also  provide  the  services  of  specialists  from  the  different 
Government  depaitments  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  health,  and  so  on — and  wall  provide  some  funds  and 
materials  to  enable  the  villagers  to  carry  out  work  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do. 

75.  Some  rural  areas,  to  be  called  development  areas,  will  be  selected  for  intensive  development.  Each 
development  area  will  consist  of  150  200  villages  v'ith  a  population  of  about  100.000.  The  area  will  be  in  the 
charge  of  a  development  officer  who  will  have  at  bis  disposal  the  services  of  specialists  in  such  fields  as  farm 
management,  animal-  husbandry,  co-operation  and  marketing,  and  health  and  sanitation.  He  will  also,  with 


the  help  of  two  supervisors,  direct  the  activities  of  the  village  workers,  each  of  whom  will  be  responsible  for  5  to  7 
villages. 

76.  The  Village  AID  programme  will  be  successful  if  it  realeases  and  organises  the  very  large  and  frequently 
unrecognised  resources  that  exist  in  every  village,  and  stimulates  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  co-operation  which 
can  lead  to  steady,  progressive  improvement  in  village  life  year  after  year.  The  key  to  this  is  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  the  village  worker,  trained  to  help  the  villagers  to  find  ways  to  solve  their  own  problems,  and.  directed 
and  guided  by  the  development  officer.  The  programme  is  planned  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  staff 
can  be  trained.  During  the  present  Plan  period,  about  one-quarter  of  the  rural  population  will  be  covered  by 
organised  Village  AID  development  areas,  that  is,  about  26,000  villages  and  17  million  (1*7  Crore)  people- 
By  1965  it  should  be  possible  to  cover  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

77.  Village  AID  requires  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  from  government  departments  to  enable  the  vil. 
lagers  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  improving  agriculture  and  livestock  ;  building  roads,  bridges,  schools,  wells, 
drains,  and  other  facilities  j  planting  trees  ;  removing  health  hazards  ;  stocking  fish  ponds  ;  and  doing  the 
many  other  kinds  of  work  which  they  want  to  do.  Most  of  the  government  departments  are  not  equipped  at 
present  to.  furnish  the  assistance  the  villagers  will  need  ;  the  Plan  provides  for  substantial  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  services  of  the  various  departments. 

78.  The  Village  AID  programme  offers  tremendous  hope  for  the  rural  people.  It  will  not  only  bring  them 
apid  and  steady  economic  and  social  improvement,  but  also  show  them  how  to  organise  together  in  co-opera¬ 
tives  and  other  local  democratic  institutions  which  can  p  rovide  the  basis  for  a  great  strengthening  of  the  country’s 
political  life. 

Development  outside  Village  AID  areas 

79.  The  Plan  provides  also  for  assisting  the  development  of  villages  outside  Village  AID  areas.  These 
villages  too  can  improve  themselves  with  the  help  of  technical  advice  and  material  help  from  the  Government, 
although  their  progress  will  be  faster  when  they  can  have  the  full  benefits  of  the  services  of  village  workers  in 
organised  Village  AID  areas.  The  Plan  makes  provision  to  assist  development  schemes  organised  by  villagers 
outside  the  Village  AID  areas  to  solve  agriculture,  health,  or  other  problems  ;  the  funds  provided  for  this 
purpose  will  be  disbursed  under  the  control  of  the  di  strict  officer.  Special  provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  Tribal  Areas. 

80.  The  further  expansion  of  the  Village  AID  programme  and  the  scheme  for  village  improvement  outside 
Village ‘AID  areas  is  especially  desirable  in  East  Pakistan,  where  the  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  rural 
areas  is  higher  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

81.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  programmes  is  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 

Public  expenditure  on  Village  AID ,  etc.,  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 

Village  AID 

Development  funds  (including  credit  funds) 

Administrative  costs 

Training  of  village  workers  and  other  Village  AID  personnel 

Sub-total 

Development  outside  Village  AID  areas 

General  programme  ... 

Tribal  Areas 


(Crore  rupees) 

13-2. 

5-1 

2*9 


21-2 


8-0 

0-5 
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82.  These  sums  do  not  include  costs  to  be  incurred  by  the  departments  furnishing  the  technical  specialists 
for  the  Village  AID  programme,  nor  do  they  include  the  very  sizeable  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  valli- 
gers  themselves  either  in  money  or  in  labour  and  materials. 

Agriculture 

83.  During  the  present  five-year  period,  agricultural  development  mustjbe  given  very  high  priority.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  past  has  been  inadequate  production  per  acre  has  fallen  for  some  crops  and  total  food  production 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Among  the  other  reasons  for  high-priority  treatment  are  : 
the  country’s  food  supply  is  vulnerable  to  poor  weather  conditions  and  must  be  made  secure  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  (about  75  per  cent)  depend  upon  agriculture  for  their  living  ;  improvements  in  income  from  agricul¬ 
ture  are  the  best  means  to  raise  general  standards  of  living  ;  and  the  country’s  exports  can  be  increased  in  the 
short  run  mainly  through  increasing  the  output  of  certain  agricultural  products. 

84.  The  targets  for  increasing  agricultural  output  during  the  Plan  period  are  as  shown  in  Table  9. 

Table  9 

Agricultural  output  targets,  1955-60 


(Figures  in  crores  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


Unit 

Output 
in  base 
periods* 

Output 

in  Increase 

1959-60  Percent 

Food  grains — 

Rice 

...  Thousand  tons 

8,320 

9,000 

8 

Wheat  ... 

•'*  »  » 

3,435 

3,839 

12 

Maize  ... 

395 

456 

15 

Others  ... 

•**  »  » 

723 

781 

8 

Fibre  crops — 

Jute 

„  bales 

5,565 

6,400 

15 

Cotton  ... 

>>  >> 

1,630 

1,967 

21 

Miscellaneous — 

Fruit  and  vegetab  es 

...  Thousand  tons 

4,200 

4,977 

19 

Sugar  cane  (gur  equivalent) 

1,060 

1,411 

33 

Tea  . 

...  Cro re  pounds 

5-28 

6-07 

15 

Tobacco 

*•*  »  >5 

260 

300 

16 

Fish  . 

...  Thousand  tons 

256 

334 

30 

Forest  Products — 

Timber  (sawn  and  square) ... 

...  Thousand  tons 

5 

43 

750 

Timber  (round)  ... 

*M  >>  9> 

550 

585 

6 

*Base  perioc  figures  are  usually  averages  of  production  in  a  recent  three  to  five  year  period. 


85.  These  targets  are  very  ambitious  in  terms  of  past  accomplishments,  but  not  in  terms  of  the  country’s 
needs.  In  general  we  have  found  that  the  expansion  of  programmes  to  improve  agriculture  will  be  limited 
during  the  Plan  ueriod  more  by  shortages  of  trained  staff  and  the  lack  of  schemes  and  adequate  administrative 
arrangements  then  by  funds  or  physical  resources.  We  have  provided  for  the  maximum  expansion  in  agricultural 
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programmes  which  seems  feasible  if  all  out  efforts  are  made,  but  we  hope  still  greater  efforts  will  prove  to  be 
possible,  and  we  believe  finance  can  be  found  if  suitable  schemes  and  the  technical  staff  and  organisation  to 

carry  them  out  are  available. 

Field  crops 

86.  Increases  in  the  output  of  field  crops  will  come  in  large  p  art  through  increasing  the  yield  of  crops  per 
acre — the  present  yields  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world — and  in  part  through  bringing  more  area  under  culti 

vatioo. 

87. '  The  Plan  provides  for  research  for  the  evolution  of  improve  varieties  of  rice,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  maize, 
oil  seeds,  cotton,  jute,  and  other  crops.  Because  of  the  time  taken  to  develop  and  test  new  varieties,  however, 
most  of  the  increase  in  production  during  the  Plan  period  must  come  from  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  best  varieties 
already  evolved.  The  existing  arrangements  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  improved  seeds  are 
quite  inadequate  ;  the  Plan  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  government  seed  farms  to  pro¬ 
duce  nucleus  seed,  which  would  then  be  multiplied  partly  at  government  farms  but  primarily  by  registered  private 
growers,  and  sold  to  cultivators. 

88.  The  preparation  and  use  of  natural  manures  such  as  farmyard  manure,  green  manure,  compost,  oil 
cakes,  fish  meal,  and  bone  meal  will  be  stimulated  through  the  agricultural  extension  services  and  the  Village  AID 
programme.  We  expect  the  use  of  chemical  fertilisers,  now  running  at  about  80,000  tons  a  year,  to  expand  to 
over'  360,000  tons  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  In  the  initial  years  the  use  of  fertiliser  will  be  subsidised 
to  encourage  its  widespread  adoption,  but  the  subsidy  should  be  gradually  reduced  over  a  period  of  years. 

89.  Losses  caused  by  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  probably  average  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total 

annual  value  of  crops,  and  are  much  larger  in  epidemic  years.  For  combating  pests  and  diseases,  there  are 
some  good  research  organisations,  but  means  for  control  are  inadequate.  The  Plan  would  strengthen  the  ex¬ 
tension  services  to  achieve  effective  control  of  the  pests  and  diseases  which  attack  the  principal  crops.  The  Plan 
provides  also  for  research  on  control  by  aerial  measures,  power  sprayers  and  dusters,  and  hand  equipment 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  methods  best  suited. to  local  conditions. 

90.  Under  present  conditions,  with  a  large  unemployed  and  under-employed  labour  force  available  in 
rural  areas,  and  a  stringent  shortage  of  foreign' exchange,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  import  of  new  agricultural 
machinery.  Only  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  tractors  are  necessary  to  do  work  which  could  not  be  done  other¬ 
wise  —breaking  heavy  ground  in  certain  newly-irrigated  areas  is  a  possible  case — should  new  tractors  be  im¬ 
ported.  This  policy  should  be  continued  until  the  results  of  research  proposed  in  the  Plan  give  the  basis  for  a 
longer-term  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  several  agricultural  workshops  which  are  being  constructed, 
and  which  among  other  services  will  repair  and  maintain  tractors. 

91.  About  1 ' 6  million  (16  lakh)  acres  of  additional  land  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  Plan 

period.  Of  this,  about  one  million  acres  will  be  in  large  compact  blocks  of  land  not  now  cultivated  and  wilj 

require  major  colonisation  efforts.  Colonisation  costs  in  these  areas  will  be  heavy.  Where  large  areas  of  land 
are  involved,  new  crop  patterns  need  to  be  worked  out,  and  extensive  and  complicated  co-ordination  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  necessary,  we  recommend  that  semi-autonomous  development  authorities  should  be  set  up  to  manage 
the  development  of  the  areas  and  to  expedite  colonisation  and  other  activities  necessary  to  put  the  water  to  use. 
To  explore  possibilities  of  rapid  development,  some  of  the  new  laud  might  be  allotted,  on  a  pilot  project  basis, 
to  actual  cultivators  for  co-operative,  colonization.  The  large  area  of  the  uncultivated  land  awaiting  colonisa 
tion  lies  in  Ghulam  Mohammad  Barrage.  This  will  constitute  a  new  task  of  development  on  a  major  scale.  A 
Development  Authority  should  be  set  up  immediately  to  undertake  colonisation  :  because  ol  the  shortage 
labour  it  will  present  special  problems,  ana  the  Government,  should  settle  the  policies  needed  for  rapid  development 
including  those  relating  to  the  imports  of  cultivators  from  congested  areas  in  the  country. 
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92.  The  Plan  provides  for  additional  measures  to  regulate  markets,  enforce  uniform  weights  and  measures 

arrange  daiiy  broadcasts  °r  aEricu,turai  paces- and  co,,struct  st°rage  facmt- 

93.  Storage  is  necessary  in  rural  areas  and  market  towns  as  a  part  of  the  credit  and  marketing  system- 

the  Plan  provides  for  addttional  stores  and  warehouses,  and  for  giving  greater  care  to  stored  crops  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  insects,  decay,  and  other  types  of  loss.  Storage  facilities  are  required  by  the  Government 
also  in  order  to  have  reserves  against  bad  crop  years  and  to  help  to  stabilise  prices  from  year  to  year  Present 
argets  of  the  Government  are  to  ratse  the  capacity  for  storing  food  grains  to  about  1  -3  million  (13  lakh)  tons 
m  order  to  provide  space  for  reserve  stocks  of  about  one  million  tons.  In  our  view  these  targets  for  storage 
capacity  and  for  reserves  are  inadequate.  In  order  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  this  important  matter, 
an  reaci  agreement  on  a  . firm  programme,  we  recommend  a  joint  review  of  the  food  grain  storage  problem 
y  the  Central  and  Provmaal  Governments  so  as  to  reach  conclusions  on  amounts  and  locations  of  further 
storage,  purchase  and  sales  arrangements,  and  related  questions.  h 

Fisheries 

94.  Pakistan  has  large  fisheries  resources,  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  inland  waters  which  can  he  nseU  n 

important  source,  of  high-quality  food,  and  to  some  extent  of  foreign  exchange  earning  ^  ex  dorahon 

o  inshore  and  ocean  fishing  are  provided  m  the  Pian  to  supplement  the  two  now  in  use  and  a  nu.nhe  r 
marine  engines  will  be  purchased  for  mechanising  private  fishing  craft ;  co-operative  societies  or  cTdi  and 
marketing  will  be  promoted  in  the  fishing  villages  along  the  sea  coasts  ;  the  fish  harbour  at  Karachi  w  II  be 
completed,  and  wall  be  provided  with  facilities  for  ice-making,  cold  storage,  and  net  repah  and  two  d  1 
powered  vessels  with  refrigeration  facilities  are  to  be  acquired  for  bringing  fish  from  the  1’,  f ' 

Karachi  market.  A  terminal  market  is  proposed  for  Chittagong  in  L,  pStmu  ^  ^ 

95.  Inland  fisheries  are  particularly  important  in  East  Pakistan.  Research  k 

which  can  breed  in  confinement,  such  as  tilapia  from  Thailand  and  tricho-gastor  from  S ^  C°nCe™Jng  fish 
has  also  beeh  made  for  research  on  improving  fishing  gear  methods  of  feeding  1  •  ing*po^c'  Provjsion 

paddy  fields,  and  allied  subjects.  A  large  mmiber  of  ^ 

work,  particularly  in  Village  AID  area.  Co-operatives  for  credit  and  marketing  li„  e  „  on  a^d  wh  °" 

fishing  is  an  important  commercial  activity.  A  terminal  market  is  proposed  for  Khu  ,,a  „  E“  Pa  s ta  t" 

gether  with  a  transport  service  for  the  collection  offish  in  the  Khulna  area  A  number  of  d  f,  l  ’ 
and  bhils  in  East  Pakistan  will  be  reclaimed  for  fish  production  during  the  Plat  period  a  ,d T  J  ’  rP,°? 

tanks  and  ponds  will  be  similarly  developed  in  West  Pakistan.  od,  and  a  number  of  lakes, 

Animal  husbandry 

country  can  support  efficiently.  The  improvement  of  the  quality  and  product 

matter  of  great  importance.  A  livestock  census  for  the  entire  country  is  badly  eld  he  pt„  r  * 

this  as  a  matter  of  high  priority.  }  y  Coded,  the  Plan  provides  for 

farms  with  the  same  end  in  view  In  addition  k  J  ,  nve  new  sheep-breeding 

•  •„  ,  ,  .  in  addition,  private  breeding  farms,  estabhshed  with  government 

will  be  encouraged,  particularly  in  the  new  areas  to  be  colonised  The  Pbn  „r ?  r  T  assistance 

xssr boMn5 1  zzzzzt  z:z 

will  be  Strength  "  d  sPeDsanes>  and  ™>re  than  20  mobile  dispensaries.  Preventive  measures  against  disease 

We  also  rec  q”arantme  restncUo"5  are  recommended  to  check  the  spread  of  contagious  di<»  ts»s" 

V  e  also  recommenc  research  on  the  control  of !  -ot  and  mouth  disease  under  ioeai  eond  itions. 
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98  Two  milk  supply  schemes,  for  Dacca  and  for  Lahore,  are  proposed  during  the  Plan  period,  and  a 
pilot  meat-packing  plant  is  suggested  for  Quetta.  Salvage  farms  to  protect  dry  cows  from  indiscriminate 

slaughter  are  proposed  near  Dacca,  Lahore  and  Karachi. 

do  improvement  in  the  number  of  animals  as  well  as  their  quality  requires  an  increase  in  supplies  of  feed 
and  fodder  Provision  has  been  made  for  research  on  the  possibilities  of  making  hay  in  areas  where  grains  can- 
not  be  grown  economically,  on  the  best  combinations  of  feed  rations,  on  using  plants  and  grasses  not  now 
used  for  feed  and  on  the  possibilities  of  using  waste  products  such  as  stubbles,  bagasse,  and  molasses, 
men  the  results  of  this  research  are  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  up  complete  programmes  for  .mpoving 

the  feeding  of  Livestock. 

Range  management  and  soil  conservation 

inn  In  laree  part,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  amount  of  feed  for  livestock  is  a  problem  of  improving  the 
anses.  ’  Particularly  in  large  areas  of  West  Pakistan,  the  ranges  can  be  improved  to  support  several  times  as 
.  1  .  tuev  a0  now  The  major  steps  needed  are  to  control  grazing,  to  conserve  water,  and  to  pr 

mote  the  growth  of  better  grasses  aud  plants.  We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial  Range  Management 
n  A  romorising  the  heads  of  ah  departments  concerned  with  the  use  of  ranges,  and  the  utilisation  of  Distri 
Development  Committees  to  draw  up  and  put  into  effect  programmes  for  improving  and  using  the  ranges  >n 

their  areas. 

101  Similar  action  is  required  for  soil  conservation,  which  is  an  urgent  problem  particularly  in  some  parts 
of  wit  Pakistan  where  deforestation  and  the  cultivation  of  sloping  land  and  sandy  soil  has  led  to  severe  erosion 
SoiT conservation  is  necessary  on  range  lands  as  well  as  in  forests  and  cultivated  areas ;  working  plans  for  soil 
S  ton  should  cover  complete  catchment  basins.  Existing  research  work  centred  m  Quetta  and  Rawal- 

pffidLould  be  continued  ;  to  utilise  the  results  of  research  we  propose  the  establishment  of  SoU  Conservahon 
Committees  at  provincial  headquarters  and  utilisation  of  District  Development  Committees. 

Forestry 

1  m  The  country’s  major  forest  reserves  are  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  Sunderbans  of  East  Pakis  - 
H  Lhe  hkh  hill  ranges  of  northern  West  Pakistan.  The  Plan  provides  for  budding  access  roads  to 
xnloU  these  rimber  resources.  In  addition,  in  the  Chittagong  Hills  where  the  terrain  is  too  difficult  for  logging 

bvt  lfn  about,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  extensive  use  of  modern  logging  machinery  which  has  proved 
by  human  laDO  ,  y  ...  ing  kim,  and  creosoting  plants  are  also  provided  for,  some  of 

“a  „»>  » * — *■ 

103  The  Plan  provides  for  surveying  forest  resources,  and  for  bringing  under  scientific  manage- 
J  L  unmanaged  forests  of  the  high  hill  regions  of  the  North-West,  and  the  private  sal 
r  *  jLpakLn  New  firewood  resources  will  also  be  developed,  through  planting  firewood  species 
X  hmthsb“elber  forests;  in  waste-lands  ;  along  railways,  roads,  and  canals  :  and  tn  the 

areas  to  be  colonised. . 

Agricultural  research,  education,  and  extension 

104  The  heart  of  all  these  programmes  in  the  fields  of  agriculture-whether  affecting  field  crops  animal 

,  fichpript;  or  forestry _ is  the  careful  and  steady  expansion  of  research,  education , 

fundameia.  Lor  which  will  limit  the  pace 
is  the  thortagLf  technical  personnel.  The  Pian  p, aces  very  great  emphasis  on 
tra  bring  and  the  need  for  higher  salaries  and  better  conditions  for  agricultural  specialists,  Out  tne  shortage  wdl 
remain  critical  throughout  the  Plan  period. 
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rnJ05'  ^lPlan  Pr0lideS  f0r  substantial  improvements  in  the  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Forestr  v 

tvn  of  s3^  afstTh  rS aSS0Ciated  With  them’  and  f0r  expandi"g  their  facili(i-  to  train  additional 

types  of  specialists  (fishenes  speciahsts,  for  example).  In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  for  large  numbers 

i“^^;:rnertionwith  thevmageAiD  pr~-  -  speda, 

Of  '°6'  nAdndiU°nal  reSearCh  Stati0nS  Wi"  bC  established  dUrin2  the  Plan  period.  The  major  need  in  the  field 
of  research,  however,  is  to  make  better  use  of  existing  research  facilities,  by  organising  well  planned  research 
progtammrs  specifically  designed  to  solve  the  major  problems  confronting  the viHagers 

-  i  rr  -t  r-r* - — 

in  the  number  of  extension  workers,  who  will  work  through  the  Vill  a  Prov,des  for  a  substantial  increase 

Co-operatives,  rural  credit  and  marketing 

Ji°i  rr based  °n  - 

co-operative  societies  should  undersland  the  purpose  of  the  co-operative  bus“embere  °-  T 

upon  which  tt  must  operate.  A  start  should  be  made,  experimentally,  by  granting  Io  ns  on  1  b  ”  T 1 
farming  plans,  to  ensure  proper  use  of  the  borrowed  resources  Forih,.  *  basls  of  sound 

is  necessary  between  the  rural  credit  system  and 

they  can  a"d 

the  co-operative  spirit,  establish  more  societies,  and  train  the  managers  and  othe  ^i*  °"8  *°  ‘nfUSe 

for  the  successful  operation  of  the  co-operative  societies.  During  the  Plan  period  a'be  '  rSe'Uial 

with  improvement  of  credit  facilities  through  co-operative  societies  aft!!  th  be*?lnn,n8  mu«  be  made, 
needs  of  the  agriculturist  should  be  met.  The  Awicultual  Rank  sh  M  h  i!^  pr0vis,°n  °f  credit  marketing 

work  closely  wilh  the  provincial  co-operative  banks  in  developing  -  Im,  aInin=,  facilities.  The  Bank  will 

rural  credit  co-operatives.  It  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish  majo!  result s  bm"  T  a"d  T"*"® 
to  ensure  the  maximum  use  of  efficient  co-operatives  and  the  h  v  !  su,ts>  but  evefy  efr°r<  must  be  made 
improved.  The  Agricultural  Bank  must  try  to  make’its  facilities  .SwT  «°«S  ^ 

where  no  credit  agencies  exist  or  present  agencies  cannot  be  used  T„  ,h  ■  P p0ssible’ m  Part,c“lar 
should  be  used  more  widely  than  they  have  been  in  the  nast  n'V  J  immediate  future  taccavi  loans 
and  empowered  to  grant  loans,  undeTesmblished  ™  e  •  ‘  ^  Sh°U'd  be  pr0vided  with  “s 

different  purposes.  The  expanded  tocwri  ^tem  cannM  “V0208  ^ 

S  Lt^anTd!0  he,P  t0  “ the  83P  Whi,Cthe  ~  system  ts  big 

Land  reforms 

no.  In  East  Pakistan  work  on  land  reform  has  already  started  under  the  Acr  o'  lOsn  n 
e"m,”aUDS  the  man-V  inW™edia-  wh0  had  8rown  UP  under  the  Permanent  SHtfcmem 
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,  ‘  .  all  intermediary  rights  with  effect  from  the  14th  April  1956,  as  the  first  step  towards  a 

Government  acquired  y  ownership  and  tenancy  rights  in  the  Province.  According  to 

-  acquire  all  intermediary  rights  with  effect  from  14, h  April  ,956. 

m.  In  West  necessary  "to  pro¬ 
in  force  in  the  several  ™v‘n“*  a  ,aws  and  t0  move  towards  an  equitable  system  of  rights  in  the  land 

vide  for  more  uniform  ownership  ^  andto  improve  social  justice.  It  is  also  necessary  to  con- 

r 

units.  .  * 

JJV  ,  .  m„.  fo.  a,,  development  of  agriculture  are  under  preparation  in  East  Pakistan 

„2.  Some  additional  schenKs  f  ^  ^  ^  tp  fte  economy  of  the  country.  If  sound  schemes 

^r^-^ingofteclmmalpe— 

--  -  - — -  — - 

tives. 

!  ,3.  The  following  Table  10  shows  the  estimated  cost  of  the  different  programmes  under  the  general  heading 
of  Agriculture  : 

Table  10 

Public  expenditure  on  agricultural  development ,  1955—60 
(Figures  can  be  read*in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


(Crore  rupees) 


Field  crops 

Crop  breeding  and  seed  schemes 
Manures  and  fertilisers 
Colonisation  ... 

Marketing  and  storage  ... 

■  Education,  research  and  extension 

Other 


Sub-total 


Fisheries 

Animal  husbandry— 
Breeding 
Disease  control 
Education  and  research 


Sub-total 
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Range  management  and  soil  conservation 
Forestry — 

Extraction  and  utilisation 
Education  and  research 
Afforestation  and  regeneration  ... 
Other 


Rural  credit 

Consolidation  of  land  holdings 


Water  and  Power  Development 

114.  A  large  programme  of  water  and  power  resources  development  was  under  way  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Plan  period.  The  Plan  provides  for  continuing  the  programme  in  West  Pakistan,  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  programme  in  East  Pakistan. 

115.  Water  resources  must  be  developed  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  serve  all  possible  uses-irrigation 
flood  regulation  and  drainage,  hydro-electric  power  production,  transport,  and  others.  In  addition  hydro¬ 
electric  and  thermal  power  stations  must  be  planned  to  complement  each  other  in  an  integrated  programme  of 
power  supply.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  detailed  surveys  and  comprehensive  plans  must  be  made 
to  ensure  the  greatest  benefits  at  the  least  cost,  and  to  promote  orderly  and  systematic  development.  The  Plan 
places  great  emphasis  upon  general  investigation  of  water  and  power  resources,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  formulate  long-range,  comprehensive  development  programmes.  Effective  and  unified  organisations 
for  water  and  power  development  are  necessary  to  design,  construct,  and  operate  major  interdependent  works 
of  the  proposed  systems. 

116.  Programmes  for  water  and  power  development  must  be  devised  to  take  account  of  the  natural  condi¬ 

tions  of  different  regions.  There  are  three  such  natural  regions  in  Pakistan  :  the  humid  region  of  East  Pakistan  * 
the  area  drained  by  the  River  Indus  and  its  tributaries  and  the  adjoining  tracts  in  West  Pakistan  ;  and  the  area 
drained  by  the  coastal  tr  butanes  and  desert  streams,  comprising  most  of  the  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  and 
adjoining  tracts.  L  " 

East  Pakistan 

117.  The  major  purposes  to  be  served  during  the  Plan  period  in  East  Pakistan  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  provide  irrigation  water  to  large  areas  for  double  cropping  and  increasing  the  production  of  single 
crops  ;  ~ 

(i)  To  increase  agricultural  production  in  many  areas  through  local  drainage  and  flood  regulation 
schemes  ; 

(c)  To  prepare  plans  for  and  start  on  a  comprehensive  programme  of  new  methods  and  major  works 
for  increasing  agricultural  productivity  and  reducing  flood  damage  ; 

(d)  To  protect  large  areas  from  the  saline  waters  of  the  tides  ; 

(e)  To  improve  waterways  for  inland  water  transport  ;  and 

CO  To  trip  e  the  power  supply  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period. 

1 18.  The  delta-building  rivers  of  East  Pakistan  affect  all  economic  development  and  activities  in  the  region- 
agricultural  and  industrial  production,  transport  and  communications,  and  every  aspect  of  rural  and  urban  life 


1*8 


Sub-total 


Total 


3*4 

2*1 

3-0 

0*5 


9-0 

10*7 

1*2 


120*6 
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The  effects  may  be  beneficial  if  development  programmes  are  planned  to  take  into  account  the  aatural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  rivers  ;  the  effects  will  be  destructive  if  those  characteristics  are  violated  or  ignored  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  planning  water  development  schemes  which  are  consistent  with  the  regimen  of the  r"erS 

A  ■  ft  tn  serve  as  manv  useful  purposes  as  possible.  Two  major  multi-purpose  projects,  the  Ganges-Kobadak 

andKamafuli  are  under  way  and  will  be  carried  forward  during  the  Plan  period.  Two  others,  the  Teesta 
and  .  a  hensive  drajna@.  scheme  Faridpur  are  planned  to  start  before  1960.  Tire  principle,  of 

t'he^Gange^K.obadak'scheme'in  particular  appear  to  offer  promise  of  application  to  widespread  areas  m  East 
Pakistan  progressively  over  a  long  period  of  years  ;  the  Plan  provides  for  necessary  surveys  and  mvestiga  ions 

to  prepare  additional  schemes  of  this  type. 

119  Recurring  major  floods  present  very  large  and  urgent  problems  in  East  Pakistan  In  addition  to  the 
«  r  cr'hpme<%  included  in  tbe  Plan  which  will  improve  drainage  and  dimmish  the  effects  of  floods  in, 

to- properly.  s  ,  f  ibfe  as  t  of  the  water  resources  development  programme  should  be 

undertaken  during  the  Plan  period  in  addition  to  those  already  proposed.  The  likelihood  that  additional  flood 
re  "u  schemi  will  be  Spared  and  approved  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  proposing  the  large  reserve  for 

East  Pakistan  development  schemes  not  yet  planned  in  detail,. 

120  Large  schemes  require  considerable  time  for  completion.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential  that,  the 
existing  productive  capacity  should  be  maintained,  and  further  deterioration  of  land  arrested.  We  propose 
ha  ftis  should  be  accomplished  by  continuing  the  practice  of  accelerating '  drainage-  at  the  end  of  the  mon- 
“n  ftrongh  the-cons,  ruction  of  drainage  ways-.  Such  schemes  are  relatively  small,  and  can  generate  unde, 

.  ,  ,v  th  directly  benefited.  Technical  services,  materials,  and  essential  equipment  not  available  lo  a  y 
cm  be  supplied  by  the  Government.  A  substantial  number  of  small  drainage  schemes  are  included  in'  t  e- 
PlL  aJadditioCal  ones  are  under  investigation,  Those  that  prove  sound  cam  be  earned  out-  by  using  the  re- 

serve, 

1 21  Industrial  demand  for  electric  power  has  risen  rapidly  since  independence-more  rapidly  than  supplies- 
have  been  expanded-and  will  continue  to  rise.  Pumping  water  from  low  river  flows  for  irrigation  during  the 
drv  seCson  and  pumping  water  for  drainage  during  and  after  the  wet  season,  may  form  a  significant  part  of 
f?  !!  Wr  loads  The  Plan  provides  for  installing  enough  power  capacity  to  overtake-expected  demand  by 
1961  PThe  bulk  of  thl  additional  power  will  come  from  the  Karnafuli  hydro-electric  power  plant,  and  from 
steam  plants  at  Sidhirganj  near  Dacca  and  at  Khulna. 

1 22  Of  the  total  cultivated  land  in  the  region,  about  500,000  acres  of  crops  were  served  in  1955  by  irriga¬ 
tion  schemes,  and  800,000  acres  by  organised  flood  regulation  and  drainage  works. '  Table  1 1  shows  the  expected 
results  from  developments  included  in  the  Plan. 

Table  1 1 

Acreage  affected  by  East  Pakistan  development  schemes,  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  thousands  by  removing  decimals) 


Area  served  by  irrigation  projects  . 

Additional  areas  of  crops  irrigated  ••  * 

Improvement  of  existing  cropped  area  by  irrigation 


(Lakh  acres) 

1- 00  14-25 

2-  00  4265 


Total  area  affected 


Area  benefited  by  flood  regulation  and  drainage  projects 


3-00 

16-19 


56-90 
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123.  The  total  area  of  crops  irrigated,  therefore,  will  be  nearly  1  million  (10  lakh)  acres  in  1960,  and  6 
million  (60  lakh)  acres  when  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  completed.  The  area  benefited  by  flood  regula- 
ion  and  drainage  works  will  be  over  2  million  (20  lakh)  acres  in  1960,  and  nearly  3  million  (30  lakh)  acres  when 

schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  completed.  Table  12  shows  the  expected  results  fom  power  developments 
included  in  the  Plan. 

Table  12 

Power  capacity  to  be  installed  in  East  Pakistan  through  development  schemes ,  1955-60 


(Megawatts) 


Capacity 
existing 
in  1955 

Additions 

during 

1955-60 

Retirements 

during 

1955-60 

Net  installed 
capacity 
in  1960 

Total 

ultimate 

results 

Public  supplies  : 

Hydro 

80-0 

*  * . 

80-0 

160-0 

Thermal 

•• 

26-0 

89-5 

5-0 

110-5 

89-5 

Industrial  plants 

.. 

41-0 

... 

16-0 

25-0 

... 

Total 

67-0 

169-5 

21-0 

215-5 

249-5 

River  Indus  and  Tributaries 


124.  The  major  purposes  to  be  served  during  the  Plan  period  in  this  area  are  : 

(a)  To  begin  the  regulation  of  the  uncontrolled  flows  of  the  Indus  river  and  its  tributaries  for  beneficial 
use,  and  for  the  reduction  of  flood  damage  ; 

(b)  To  improve  the  water  supply  to  irrigated  land  ; 

(c)  To  provide  improved  water  supply  for  irrigation  of  lands  now  being  cultivated  ; 

(d)  To  provide  irrigation  water  for  lands  which  are  now  uncultivated  ; 

(e)  Reclaim  area's  now  water-logged  and  saline  ;  and 

(/)  To  double  the  power  supply  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period. 

125.  Successful  and  continued  agricultural  production  in  the  area  depends  on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the" 
water  supply  problem.  In  the  absence  of  storage  facilities,  the  limit  to  cultivation  is  set  by  the  low  point  in  water 
supply  during  the  critical  irrigation  periods.  Additional  water  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  storage,  regulation, 
and  conservation  of  surface  water,  and  the  systematic  development  of  underground  sources.  The  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  will  depend  on  the  storage  of  high  river  flows.  The  Plan  includes  provi- 

\  sion  for  the  investigation  and  selection  of  suitable  reservoir  sites,  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  the  starting 
«  of  construction  of  major  multi-purpose  reservoirs,  including  the  very  large  Mangla  scheme. 

126.  To  provide  additional  supplies  foi  reclamation  and  improvement  of  existing  irrigation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  should  be  inter-connected.  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period,  the  Chenab  and 
Ravi  rivers  will  have  been  linked  to  the  Sutlej  river  and  work  will  have  started  on  the  Jlielum-Chenab  link. 

-  - '  -  the  absi  nee  of  regular  and  adequate  rainfall,  and  of  sufficient  and  suitably  distributed  surface  water 
supplies,  it  is  necess<  ry  to  mobilise  ever-increasing  quantities  of  ground  water  for  primary  and  supplementarv 
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irrigation.  The  Plan  provides  for  an  intensive  and  systematic  investigation  of  ground  water  potential,  and  also 
for  a  programme  of  ground  water  development  which  can  reasonably  be  achieved  by  1960,  taking  into  account 
the  serious  physical,  technical  and  economic  limitations. 

128.  Drainage  problems  inevitably  accompany  irrigation  development.  Lack  of  drainage,  if  not  remedied, 
may  ultimately  upset  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  region.  Considerable  research  and  investigation  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  evolve  techniques  of  reclamation  and  drainage  suitable  to  each  particular  area.  The  Plan  provides  for 
continuing  and  enlarging  pilot  reclamation  schemes,  and  for  extending  proven  methods  to  other  affected  areas. 
It  is  likely  that  during  the  Plan  period  the  work  accomplished  in  some  areas  will  suffice  only  to  offset  progressive 
deterioration  of  land  from  salinity  and  water-logging  in  other  areas.  If  progress  in  developing  reclamation 
methods  is  as  rapid  as  we  hope  it  wilt  be,  it  should  be  possible  in  later  years,  particularly  when  Mangla  is  com¬ 
pleted,  to  accomplish  considerably  larger  results. 

129.  Two  large  multi-purpose  schemes  are  included  in  the  Plan—' Warsak  and  Mangla.  Three  major 
■rrigation  projects  are  included— Ghulam  Mohammad,  Taunsa,  and  Gudu  barrages— as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  smaller  schemes.  Power  demands  for  industrial  and  other  purposes  have  risen  rapidly  since  independence 
and  will  continue  to  rise  during  the  Plan  period.  Reclamation  requirements  and  the  need  for  additional  water 
supplies  have  led  to  plans  for  exploiting  ground  water  resources  by  means  of  electrically-driven  pumps  for  tube- 
wells.  The  Plan  provides  for  integrated  systems  of  power  generation  and  transmission  in  West  Pakistan  to  give 
more  power  at  a  smaller  cost.  The  power  development  programme  is  designed  to  provide  sufficient  power  for 
all  essential  needs  by  I960.  The  bulk  of  the  additional  power  will  come  from  the  Warsak  hydro-electric  plant, 
and  from  steam  plants  using  Sui  gas  for  fuel  in  the  lower  Punjab  area  and  at  Karachi.  Power  from  the  Mangla 
project  will  become  available  after  1960. 

130.  The  total  area  of  irrigated  crops  in  1955  was  about  22  million  (2*2  crore)  acres.  Table  13  shows  the 
expected  results  from  irrigation  developments  included  in  the  Plan. 


Table  1 3 

Acreage  affected  by  Indus  Basin  development  schemes,  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  thousands  by  removing  decimals) 


During  Total 

1955—60  ultimate 

results 


(Lakh  acres) 

New  areas  brought  under  cultivation  ...  ...  ...  ...  •  •  •  •  •  -  14  53  42 ' 60 

Old  areas  given  improved  water  supply  and  area  reclaimed  front  water  logging  and  salinity  40-44  87  60 

Total  area  affected  ...  54  97  130-20 


131.  The  figures  in  this  Table  do  not  include  the  development  of  irrigation,  during  or  after  the  Piatt  period 
on  the  schemes  completed  before  independence,  such  as  the  Sukkur  barrage,  because  the  information  is  not 
now  available.  But  apart  from  such  additions  the  total  area  of  irrigated  crops  will  exceed  24  million  (2*4  crore) 
acres  in  1960.  and  26  million  (2*6  crore)  acres  when  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  completed.  Table  1 4  shows 
the  expected  installed  capacity  resulting  from  power  developments  included  m  the  Plan. 
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Table  14 


Power  capacity  to  be  installed  in  the  Indus  Basin  through  development  schemes ,  1955-60 


(Megawatts) 


Capacity 
existing 
in  1955 

Additions 

during 

1955-60 

Retirements 

during 

1955-60 

Net  installed 
capacity 
in  1960 

Total 

ultimate 

results 

Public  supplies  : 

’ 

— — — — - - 

Hydro 

62 '7 

176-0 

238-7 

500  0 

Thermal 

980 

250-7 

40-0 

308-7 

340-7 

Industrial  plants  ... 

51  0 

47-0 

12-0 

86  0. 

47-0 

— - - - 

Total 

211-7 

473-7 

52-6 

633-4 

887-7 

132.  With  respect  to  the  Indus  River  .and  its  tributaries  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Tnd’  i  ,  -  , 

that  It  is  entitled  to  withdraw  supplies  traditionally  used  or  earmarked  for  projects  in  Pakistan  Th-,3!  C 
rise  to  a  water  dispute  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  solve  it  through  the  good  offices  of  t  r  ,  “  g‘Ven 

“d  *  ~r„n£rr 

w.11  be  revised  as  necessary.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the  ’  P 

Mement  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  will  be  shared  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  delved  byTadi  ZZ"  A* 
for  the  apportionment  of  expenditures  incurred  under  the  present  Plan  the  matter  would  be  considered  in  due 


Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams  Region 

. 133>  This  areais  the  ieast  populated  and  developed  in  the  whole  of  Pakistan  Th.  pi  . .  , 

rapid  expansion  of  water  and  power  development,  but  the  total  results  compared  with  otl  ~  ^  Pr™6*s  for  a 

*' “;l  ■  >»«  Investigation  of  forfcl  „,s  J ".STta  ' 

SKtrr r“to  m  » - — * «» r:«t 

(a)  To  improve  water  supplies  to  lands  now  irrigated  ; 

(b)  To  provide  irrigation  water  to  new  lands  ;  and 

(c)  To  expand  the  power  supply. 

134.  The  perennial  stream  flows  in  the  region  are  limited.  The  greatest  possibility  fnr  ti  a  , 

of  water  resources  liesin  the  conversion  of  short-term  flood  discharges  into  useable  fl  *  ^ development 

periods.  The  Plan  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  simple  diversion  stuctmls  777"*  ^ 

and  canals.  The.scope  for  the  construction  of  larger  projects  in  this  i^hm^d  The 
few  coastal  tributaries  which  offer  opportunities  for  major  irrigation  development.  The  Plan  n»ke S 
for  exploratory  work  on  two  of  the  big  schemes,  and  for  building  control  structures  on  someof  thelifajor  streams.11 

135.  Ground  water  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  development  of  this  region  Fffiri 

methods  of  recovering  ground  water  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  tracts  where  -  •  g  Efficient 

!o  be  explored.  The  programme  provides  Tor  the  exploration  and  development^"  ^ounTwatcrfbv"’ 

open  and  tube  wells.  The  Plan  also  includes  experimental  schemes  for  replenishing  the  u  dcrl  T™ 
of  water  supply  by  diverting  flood  waters.  P  .  °  *  undciVound  sources 
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136  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  development  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  gnomical  use; 
of  existing  supplies.  The  Plan  provides  for  conservation  of  water  by  reducing  transport  losses  in  the  canal  sy  .... 
“ugh  hning  channels  in  sections  of  greatest  loss,  and  by  devising  methods  for  improving  the  efficiency  of 

karezes  and  for  controlling  flowing  springs. 

,37  The  total  area  irrigated  in  the  region  by  all  methods  was  about  400,000  acres  per  year  before  the  Plan 

period,  and  the  total  installed  power  capacity  at  that  time  was  about  3,000  k.w„  all  thermal.  Table  shows 

expected  results  from  the  projects  included  in  the  Plan. 


Table  15 

Expected  results  from  Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams  Region  development  schemes, 

1955-60. 


. 

During 

1955—60 

Total 

ultimate 

results 

Area  served  f>y  Irrigation  facilities  (acres)  ...  , . . 

.  186,000  ' 

907,000 

Insta|lpd  power  capacity  (k\y)  •  •  •  ■  ■  *  • 1 ' 

... 

5,000 

The  total  irrigated  area  will,  therefore,  be  about  186,000  acres  in  1960,  and  about  P3  million  (13  lakh)  acres  when 
the  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  completed. 


Atomic  energy 

138.  The  advent  of  atomic  energy  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  °f  mankind 


Apart 


from  its  potential  destructive  uses,  atomic  energy  has  numerous  peaceful  uses.  Among  these  the  most  important 
are  the  generation  of  power  ;  medical  diagnosis,  therapy  and  research  ;  agncultural  studies ;  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  research,  industry,  and  the  preservation  and  processing  of  foods  and  so  on. 

139  The  Government  of  Pakistan  have  set  up  an  Atomic  Energy  Council  consisting  of  a  Governing  Body 
and  a  Commission  in  order  to  study  and  exploit  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  energy  in  this  country. 
Its  functions  will  include  the  procurement,  supply,  manufacture  and  disposal  of  radio-active  substances,  carrying 
out  surveys  of  the  radio-active  minerals,  assessing  the  country’s  requirements  and  taking  necessary  steps  for 
their  fulfilment  and  the  planning^nd  establishment  of  atomic  energy  and  nuclear  research  institutes  at  suitable 
centres  We  understand  that  progress  is  being  accelerated  in  several  ways.  A  training  programme  is  ,n  hand 
and  several  of  our  men  have  received  training  abroad.  Exploration  is  underway  for  radio-active  mineral. 
Necessary  steps  are  being  taken  and  q  site  chosen  for  the  installation  of  the  first  research  reactor. 

140  The  programme  for  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy  prepared  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  received  by  us  top  late  for  inclusion  in  the  Plan,  it  is  now  under  consideration  of  the  Board. 
This  programme  as  finalised  wiU  be  partly  or  wholly  accommodated  in  the  annual  development  programmes. 

141.  The  estimated,  costs  o.f  the.  water  and  power  development  programmes  for  the  whole  of  Pakistan 
during  the  Plan  period  are  shown  in  Table  16. 
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Table  16 


Public  expenditure  on  water  and  power  development ;.  1955-60. 

(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


General  investigations 
G  round  water 
Other 


Multipurpose;  development 
Karnafuli 
VVarsak 
Teesta 

Ganges  Kobadak 

Mangla 

Other 


Irrigation 

Taunsa  Barrage  ... 

Gudu  Barrage 

Ghularn  Mohammad:  barrage 
Link"  canals' 

Other  ... 


Flpod  regulation  and. drainage 

Ganges  Flushing-cum-drainage 
Other  ... 


Power 

Sidhirganj  thermal 
'Karachi  electric  supply  ... 

West  Pakistan  HOY  Grid  .... 

Natural  Gas  power  station,  Multan 

Hyderabad  and  Sukkur  thermal  systems 

East  Pakistan 'transmission  and  distribution  schemes 

Other  ... 


.  (crore  rupees)- 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


5-0 

5-8 


10-8 


21  •  7 
23-6 

5- 0 
8-5 

6- 0 
8-5 


73-3 

12-7 
15-0  • 

12-7 

8-7' 

29-7 


78-8 

3-7 

16-0 

19-7 

3- 2 
6-2 
8-0 

11-0 

4- 1 
4-8 

19*8 

•57*1 


total 

Reserve 

Grand  Total 


•In  addition  to  this  amount,  about  Rs.  7-7  crore  are  provided  against- this  scheme  as  pr^^^ 


239-7 

30*0 


269 : 7 


Since  the.allocation- of  costs  on  multi-purpose  schemes  cannot  be  done  exactly  we  can  nnlv  -r  v  - 
*  about  Rs.  1, 100 -million  (H0  crore)  of  this  expenditure  is  for 
million  (140  crore). for  tmgation.-.drainage;  and  flood  regulation  and  the  remainder  for  othe.  purpose" 


Industry 


142  The  principal  method  of  increasing  national  output  and  raising. standards  of  living,  in  the  long  run,  | 
must  be  that  of  industrialisation.  The  Plan,  accordingly,  gives  industry  a  priority  second  only  to  that  given  to  | 

agriculture.  .  -i 

•  143  Output  may  be  increased,  .first,  by  making  better  use  of  present  plants.  Plants  that  now  work  one  J 

or  two  shifts  should  work  two  or  three..  An  adequate  supply  of  imported  raw  materials  and  replacement  parts  ; 
should  be  assured.  Equipment  should  be  properly  maintained.  Methods  of  management  should  be  improved. 
The  numbers  of  skilled  workmen,  supervisors,  and  managers  should  be  increased  by  educational  programmes.  ^ 
More  effort  should  be  devoted  to  applied  industrial  research. 

144  Output  may  also  be  increased  by  investing  in  the  modernisation  of  existing  plants,  in  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  to' balance  existing  operations,  in  further  expansion  of  existing  firms,  in  the  establishment  of  new  firms  in 
existing  industries,  and  in  the  creation  of  new  industries.  Of  the  new  investment  proposed  by  the  Plan, 
approximately  30  per  cent,  is  in  the  field  of  industry. 

145.  Since  resources  are  inadequate  to  permit  all  of  the  industrial  investments  that  would  be  desirable,, 
choices  have  had  to  be  made.  The  primary  factor  to  be  considered  in  making  such  choices,  of  necessity,  has 

been  that  of  prospective  foreign  exchange  benefits,  in  the  form  either  of  the  rate  of  exchange  savings  to  be 

realised  by  substituting  domestic  production  for  imports,  or  of  the  rate  of  exchange  earnings  to  be  obtained  by 
producing  for  export.  In  addition,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  comparative  profitability  of  different 
investments  and  to  their  comparative  contributions  to  national  income.  Recognition  has  been  given,  too,  to  the 
desirabUity  of  promoting  the  use  of  indigenous  raw  materials,  and  to  the  need  for  maintaining  opportunities 
for  employment,  particularly  in  the  case  oPsmall  industries. 

146.  The  Government  promotes  industrial  development  by  itself  engaging  in  productive  undertakings. 
Through  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  it  buil  ds  new  plants,  establishes  them  as  going  con¬ 
cerns,  and  sells  them  to  private  owners.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  Government  to  encourage,  assist,  and  guide 
private  enterprise.  It  does  so  by  providing ' credit,  granting. tax  concessions,  giving  tariff  protection,  setting 

’  up  industrial  estates,  and  inviting  foreign  investment.  In  addition,  the  Government  controls  private  develop¬ 
ment  by  granting  or  denying  the  right  to  start  new  enterprises,  to  issue  securities,  and  to  import  capital  equipment 

and  raw  materials. 

147.  The  Plan  sets  a  target  of  Rs.  300  crore  for  added  investments  in  the  capacity  of  large-scale  industry. 
Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  probable  short-falls,  this  will  more  than  double  the  investment  that  existed 
in  1955.  Of  the  300  crores,  nearly  160  would  come  from  private  investors.  More  than  140  crores  would  take 
the  form  of  public  investment,  principally  through  the  P.I.D.C.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  investment  will  ultimately  pass  into  private  hands  as  the  P.I.D.C.  disposes  of  its  holdings  in  seasoned 
enterprises  and  turns  its  attention  to  new  undertakings. 

148.  Of  the  public  investment  definitely  planned,  Rs.  74  crore  is  assigned  to  East  Pakistan,  Rs.  39  crore 
to  West  Pakistan,  and  Rs.  9  crore  to  Karachi,  giving  60  per  cent,  of  new  public  investment  in  large-scale 
industry  to  East  Pakistan,  33  per  cent,  to  West  Pakistan,  and  8  per  cent  to  Karachi.  In  addition,  further 
provision  has  been  made  for  industrial  development  in  East  Pakistan  by  setting  aside  another  Rs.  17  crore  for 
suggested  undertakings,  pending  the  preparation  of  specific  schemes.  This  brings  the  total  provision  for  East 
Pakistan  to  more  than  Rs.  91  crore, ,or  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  leaving  West 
Pakistan  with  28  per  cent,  and  Karachi  with  7  per  cent. 

149.  Realisation  of  the  Plan  will  change  the  present  pattern  of  the  nation's  large-scale  industry.  It  will 
ieave  the  cotton  textile  industry  at  the  top  of  the  list,  in  terms  of  capital  invested,  but  wilt  increase  the  relative 
importance  of  fertiliser  production,  sugar  refining,  gas  transmission,  cement  manufacturing,  and  ship-buiiding. 
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It  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  jute  goods  industry  by  three  quarters.  It  will  double  capacity  in  sugar,  cigaret¬ 
tes,  and  cement,  and  quadruple  capacity  in  ship-building.  It  will  provide  capacity  where  none  existed  before 
for  the  production  of  fertiliser,  card  and  strawboard,  newsprint,  and  rayon  and  cellophane. 

150.  For  the  development  of  fuels  and  minerals,  the  Plan  provides  a  total  of  Rs.  47  crore,  Of  this,  Rs.  35 
crore  is  private  investment  and  Rs.  12  crore  public.  The  two  major  items  are  Rs.  42  crore  for  oil  and  gas  pros¬ 
pecting,  of  which  Rs.  34  crore  is  private  and  Rs.  8  crore  public,  and  Rs.  3  crore  for  the  expansion  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  of  which  one  third  is  private  and  two-thirds  public.  The  latter  provision  will  allow  the  output  of  coal  to 
be  more  than  doubled,  increasing  capacity  by  approximately  6,00,000  tons  per  year. 

151.  The  Plan  provides  for  a  large  increase  in  the  size  of  the  existing  Geological  Survey  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Minerals  Development  Corporation  by  the  Government  of  West  Pakistan.  It  proposes  to  increase 
the  production  of  chromite  by  40  per  cent,  and  provides  for  the  investigation  of  other  minerals,  such  as  magnetite 
and. antimony  in  Clutral  and  lignite  in  East  Pakistan.  It  also  recommends  the  revision  of  existing  mining  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  training  of  mining  personnel. 

152.  The  Plan  calls  for  an  additional  investment  of  Rs.  17  crore  in  small-scale  and  cottage  industry.  Of 
this,  nearly  three-fourths  would  be  provided  by  private  investors  and  more  than  a  fourth  by  the  Central  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments.  A  Small  Industries  Corporation  has  been  established  at  the  Centre  to  import  raw  mater¬ 
ials  for  distribution  to  small  producers  and  to  export  their  products  for  sale  abroad.  The  Corporation  has  also 
been  given  power,  by  law,  to  make  loans  for  small  industry,  though  no  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Similar  corporations  are  to  be  established  by  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces.  These  bodies  are  to  distribute 
raw  materials  to  small  industries  and  to  assist  in  marketing  their  finished  products.  They  are  also  to  establish 
model  units  and  demonstration  and  training  centres,  and  to  set  up  common  facilities  to  prepare  materials,  to 
complete  the  finishing  of  semi-finished  goods,  and  to  meet  other  common  needs  of  small  producers.  A  similar 
function  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Central  Small  Industries  Corporation  on  behalf  of  small  industries  in  Karachi. 
A  toolshop  and  training  centre  to  serve  small  metals  industries  has  been  established  by  the  Central  Ministry  of 
Industries  in  Lahore  ;  another  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  near  future  in  Dacca.  Farther  measures  to  aid  small  industry 
are  proposed  in  the  Plan.  These  include  the  provision  of  loan  funds,  the  re-equipment  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
handloom  industry  in  order  to  increase  . its  efficiency,  the  inauguration  of  research  on  markets  and  design  for  the 
products  of  small  industry,  and  on  materials,  equipment,  and  production  techniques,  studies  of  the  particular 
problems  of  individual  industries,  and  the  provision  of  advisory  services. 

153.  The  development  programme  for  both  large  and  small-scale  industry  may  be  expected  to  increase  the 
output  ofall  industry  from  about  750  crore  rupees  in  1954  to  about  i,300crorein  1960.  The  programme  for  large- 
scale  industry  alone  should  increase  direct  employment  by  about  2,35,000  jobs.  It  should  result  in  a  saving, 
by  1960,  of  more  than  50  crore  rupees  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 


Transport  and  Communications 

1 54.  There  is  a  very  marked  contrast  between  the  transport  problems  of  East  and  West  Pakistan.  East  Pakistan 
depends  mainly  on  inland  waterways,  with  shipping  at  present  privately  owned.  West  Pakistan  relies  mainly 
on  the  railways,  which  are  publicly  owned.  Both  need,  though  in  different  degrees,  better  roads  ;  both  need  port 
Improvements, 

Railways 

155.  The  railways  could  not  be  properly  maintained  during  the  depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties  and  World 
War  II,  and  the  arrears  of  replacements  and  repairs  have  only  been  partially  overtaken  since  partition.  The  rail¬ 
ways  programme  during  the  Plan  period  is.  therefore,  mainly  a  programme  of  rehabilitation,  but  the  effect  should 
be  substantially  to  increase  their  transport  capacity. 
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156  First  priority  is  given  to  the  track,  much  of  which  is  in  a  poor  state,  requiring  the  rolling  stock  to  be 
operated  slowly  and  inefficiently.  During  the  Plan  period  it  is  proposed  to  recondition  all  the  main  lines  and  the 
more  important  branch  lines,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  248  million  (24-8  Crore)  rupees. 

157  Sizeable  orders  for  rolling  stock  have  been  placed  since  independence  ;  some  100  locomotives,  275 
carriages  and  6,800  wagons  had  been  delivered  before  the  Plan  period  in  addition  to  about  120  carriages,  4,700 
wagons  and  other  stock  manufactured  in  the  railway  workshops.  About  100  locomotives,  450  carriages,  7,250 
wagons  aqd  a  small  number  of  other  items  of  rolling  stock,  such  as  rail  cars,  are  expected  to  be  delivered  during 
the  Plan  period.  Some  of  the  new.  wagons  and  coaches  will  be  manufactured  in  the  Railway  workshops,  which 
wui  be  expanded  and  improved  for  the  purpose.  Expenditure  on  rolling  stock  is  expected  to  be  about  312  million 
(31-2  crore)  rupees.  Additional  funds  are  provided  in  the  Plan  for  development  works,  bridges,  and  other 
structures  Although  no  extension  of  the  railway  mileage  is  proposed,  apart  from  sidings  for  industry  and  similar 
minor  additions,  the  improvement  of  track  and  rolling  stock,  if  accompanied  by  measures  to  increase  railway 
transport  efficiency,  should  enable  the  railways  to  handle  the  increasing  volume  of  traffic  expected  to  develop 
during  the  Plan  period.  But  the  position  will  have  to  be  kept  under  scrutiny  to  deal  with  any  congestion  which 

may  appear. 

Tourism 

158.  The  Railways  have  in  the  past  taken  some  interest  in  the  expansion  of  tourism,  but  we  believe  that  a 
broader  approach  and  better  organised  efforts  are  required  if  tourism  is  to  be  developed  as  a  source  of  foreign 
exchange  by  attracting  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  from  abroad.  This  requires  improvement  of  transport  for 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  tourists,  as  well  as  the  development  of  good  hotel  accommodation,  guide  services, 
places  of  interest  and  publicity.  The  Communications  and  Transport  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations  has  now  been  charged  with  drawing  up  plans  to  exploit  more  fully  Pakistan’s  places  of  recreational, 
historical  and  cultural  interest. 

if 

Roads  and  road  transport 

1 59.  About  1 800  miles  of  new  roads  are  to  be  constructed,  mainly  in  the  least  developed  areas  of  the  country , 
and  2000  miles  of  existing  roads  improved.  In  addition,  rural  communities  will  be  encouraged  to  construct 
village  roads  for  their  own  use,  with  help  from  the  Government.  Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  also  on  better 
maintenance  of  existing  roads.  East  Pakistan  faces  special  problems  in  road  construction  and  maintenance 
because  of  the  extensive  waterways  in  the  region,  the  liability  to  flooding,  and  the  need  to  avoid  interference 
with  natural  drainage  in  areas  of  heavy  rainfall.  The  Plan  provides  for  road-building  research  in  both 
Wings  ;  this  is  especially  important  in  East  Pakistan. 

160.  Road  transport  services  are  provided  by  the  Provincial  Government  on  certain  routes  in  West  Pakistan. 
The  efficiency  of  the  existing  services  will  be  improved  and  the  services  will  be  extended  to  a  limited  extent  to  new 
routes  otherwise  unlikely  to  be  provided  with  road  transport  services.  The  efficient  development  of  road  transport 
services  by  private  enterprise  will  be  encouraged  in  both  Wings  of  the  country. 

Inland  water  transport 

161.  The  flat  deltaic  country,  full  of  water  courses,  and  the  heavy  rainfall  point  to  waterways  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  transport  in  East  Pakistan  :  indeed,  during  the  monsoon  they  are  liable  to  become  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  form  of  transport  in  large  parts  of  the  Province.  We  recommend  that  during  the  Plan  period  a  programme 
should  be  started  to  improve  and  develop  the  waterways  and  the  craft  plying  on  them.  First,  we  propose  the 
establishment  of  an  Inland  Waterways  Board,  to  be  responsible  for  dredging  the  channels,  providing  buoys 
lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation,  developing  inland  ports  and  improving  inland  water  craft  and  traffic  operation. 
Second,  we  propose  that  government  funds  should  be  invested  in  improving  water  transport  services.  Third, 
we  propose  £  large  programme  of  research  and  development  for  the  evolution  of  improved  vessels  suitable  and 
economical  on  the  inland  waterways  of  East  Pakistan. 


Shipping 
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162.  The  country’s  merchant  marine  consists  of  some  20  ships  with  a  total  tonuaee  about  isn  non 

of  these  ships  are  old  and  obsolete,  and  need  replacement.  Provision  of  60  million  (6  Crorel  M°S* 

ment  funds  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  purchase  of  about  6  or  7  ships  as  the  first  sfen  ’  PeCS  8°Vetn' 

rehabilitation  and  development,  to  enable  Pakistani  shipping  to  carr  the  coast..  de  her ° f 
and  Wes,  Pakistan  by  efficient,  cheap,  and  regular  services,  and  to  make  a  mode* 
s  ippmg.  We  suggest  also  that  a  publje  corporation  should  be  established  to  provide  shinDinn  serv  e 
as  cadetship  for  the  shipping  industry.  A  dynamic  programme  in  shipping  is  overdue  a  J2Z  to  •*  W 

reality  to  the  unity  of  the  country’s  economy.  A  Merchant  Navy  Academy  is  to  be  established  a,  T  W  "p^h 
near  Chittagong  to  train  personnel  for  the  merchant  fleet.  uW,a  Pomt 

Ports 

163.  During  the  Plan  period  13  old  berths  of  Karachi  Port’s  East  Wharf  will  be  rebuilt  alone  r 

The  major  portion  of  the  development  work  on  the  port  of  Chittagong  has  already  been  carried  out  h  t'T' 
construction  of  transit  sheds  and  a  few  other  items  will  be  completed  during  the  Plan  period  Wo  l  ' 

“**«•  —  > » «- -s  — g “Id' 1,1 

Air  transport 

164.  Pakistan’s  air  transport  services  are  in  a  process  of  ranid  chine*  ««a 

improvement  and  expansion  is  necessarily  somewhat  tentative.  The  Plan' provides  fPr.°gramn“  fo^  lhelr 

communications  and  navigation  facilities,  for  training  Pakistani  personnel  for  civil  avjatioT^fw  extend^ ’ 
air  services,  particularly  in  East  Pakistan  where  surface  transport  is  often  slow  and  d  ffie’n  p  c  ® 

been  made  for  new  and  replacement  aircraft,  particularly  for  local  services.  ’0"  haS 

Postal  services 

165.  The  Plan  provides  for  a  substantial  increase  in  postal  facilities  nniehiv  ;n  ?  T 

ail"™  C  °ffiCeS  arC  ‘°  ^  °Pened’  bri"ging  ^  P°Stal  serv*ce  withi’n  range ^of11 nearly  Trv  Tn 

ddition,  ni&ht  services  are  to  be  added  in  many  of  the  larger  post  officps  anH  a  ’  ^ 

structing  new  post  offices  and  other  buildings  is  included.8  ’•  moderate  programme  for  con- 

Telecommunications 

«.*.<  b,  i960,  w,  ,„w„  ,b.,  ,b,  pkn  p.rloJ,  ,lou, »  Xfz™  r;r  *v  t„  r 

spent  on  this  programme  with  the  following  results  t  (  Cloie)  rupees  should  be 

1955  I960 


Telephone  exchanges  ... 

Telephone  connections  ... 

The  full  programme  would  be  completed  shortly  after  1960. 


439  479 

37,000  75.000 
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Broadcasting 

167,  Pakistan’s  broadcastiagservicesare  based  on  a  combination  of  short-wave  and  medium-wave  trans¬ 
missions  which  will  allow  broadcasts  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  be  transmuted  to  all  other  par  s. 
Dming  the  Plan  period,  10  new  transmitters  will  be  installed,  which  will  substantially  extend  tire  area  of  coverage 
and  permit  more  diversified  programmes  to  be  transmitted.  The  most  pressing  need  m  the  field  of  broadcasting 
k  for  aTrge  number  of  cheap  receiving  sets  to  be  made  available  ;  provision  for  meeting  this  need  has  been  made 
in  the  Indmtry  programme,  lie  .expansion  proposed  for  broadcasting  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : 


Number  of  transmitters 
Number  of  programme-hours  daily 
Total  power  of  transmitters  (k.w.) 


13 

23 

105 

162 

170 

253 

168  Transport  is  a  major  problem  in  East  Pakistan  and  its  inadequacy  leads  to  local  shortages  and  holds 
up  development.  Inland  water  transport  is  mainly  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  and  the  extent  of  govern¬ 
ment  participation  and  assistance  required  for  its  development  cannot  be  accurately  foreseen.  Some  expansion 
of  the  programme  for  roads  may  also  be  necessary.  Additional  schemes  that  are  sound  and  feasible  can  be 


developed  against  the  reserve. 

169.'  The  public  expenditures  proposed  for  transportiand  communications  during  the  Plan  period  are 
expected  to  be  as  shown  in  Table  17. 


Table  17 

Public  expenditure  on  transport  and  communications,  1955-60. 

(Figures  can -be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 

(Crore  rupees) 


Railways 

Roads 

Road  transport 

Ports 

Shipping 

Inland  water  transport 
Civil  aviation  ... 

Postal  services 
Telecommunications 
Broadcasting  ... 


68-3 

36-0 

2*5 

13-0 

6*3: 

8:3 

7*8 

1-7 

20-2 

2*5 


Total 


166 ’6 


> 
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Housing  and  Settlements 

170.  The  development  programme  for  Housing  and  Settlements  has  been  prepared  as  the  foundation 
for  a  systematic  and  continuous  effort  to  provide  the  physical  facilities  such  as  houses,  water  supply  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  community  buildings,  necessary  for  a  healthy  and  harmonious  community  life.  The  policies  and 
plans  are  conceived  in  these  comprehensive  terms,  and  mark  a  new  departure  in  this  field.  Government  funds 
are  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  preparing  surveys  and  plans,  conducting  research  and  training,  installing  water 
supply  and  sewerage  facilities,  and  providing  materials  for  assistance  in  house-building.  Government  housing 
programmes  will  be  directed  almost  entirely  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  lower-income  groups.  In  addition  there 
will  be  considerable  private  investment  in  housing. 

Surveys,  planning,  design,  research,  and  education 

171.  The  first  need  for  better  housing  and  settlements  is  to  make  adequate  surveys  and  detailed  plans  and 
designs  for  towns,  houses,  other  buildings,  and  community  facilities  such  as  water  and  sewerage  systems.  The 
number  of  persons  trained  in  planning  and  design  must  be  rapidly  increased,  because  the  existing  staff  in  the 
Centre  and  the  Provinces  is  far  too  small.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  special  organisations,  aided  by 
experts,  to  prepare  detaded  plans  and  designs.  Two  schools  of  architecture  and  town  planning  are  also  proposed 
to  be  started  during  the  Plan  period,  one  at  Dacca  and  the  other  at  Lahore.  In  addition,  vocational  training 
centres  will  be  set  up  for  the  building  trades. 

172.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  prepare  individual  designs  for  every  building,  house,  school,  health  centre 
or  other  structure— to  be  built  m  the  country.  Instead,  designs  for  basic  types  of  houses  and  other  structures 

be  prepared,  suitable  to  .the  climatic  conditions,  ways  of  life,  and  local  materials  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  These  type  designs  can  be  combined  in  different  ways  to  provide  solutions  for  individual  cases. 

173.  Research  and  experimentation  are  needed  to  find  the  best  and  most  economical  building  materials 

methods  of  construction,  house  plans,  and  so  on.  Too  many  of  the  country’s  present  buildings  are  copies  of 
western  structures— too  expensive  for  available  resources  and  ill-adapted  to  the  climate,  family  requirements 
and  other  conditions.  Experiments  are  especially  needed  to  design  houses  which  will  be  better  than  the  average 
low  cost  house  of  today,  and  which  can  be  built  largely  or  wholly  by  the  house  owner.  Building  research  centres 
are  to  be  established  in  Dacca  and  Lahore,  in  addition  to  the  one  recently  established  in  Karachi  and  experi¬ 
mental  houses  will  be  built  as  part  of  the  new  settlements.  *  P 

Rural  housing  and  community  facilities 

.  174,  The  maJ°r  effort  t0  '“Prove  the  facilities  for  rural  communities  during  the  Plan  period  will  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  drinking  water  supplies.  Substantial  numbers  of  village  tube  wells  and  wells  are  required  in  both 
Wings  ;  the  objective  in  East  Pakistan,  for  instance,  is  to  provide  50,000,  though  not  all  of  these  can  be  installed 
during  the  Plan  period.  In  addition,  various  types  of  model  village  houses  and  buildings  will  be  constructed 
m  rural  areas,  to  gu.de  the  villagers  in  building  for  themselves.  These  activities  will  lav  the  basis'for  larger-scale 
efforts  m  rural  areas  in  the  future. 

Housing  in  towns  and  cities 

175.  The  basic  system  for  building  new  houses  under  the  Plan  in  urban  areas  will  be  for  the  Government 
to  prepare  building  plots,  complete  with  water  supply,  drainage  and  sanitary  services  and  roads.  On  many 
such  plots,  people  will  be  able  to  build  houses  with  their  own  resources  ;  for  some  plots  the  Government  will 
provide  materials  with  which  houses  can  be  erected  by  prospective  residents  ;  for  other  plots  the  Government 
wi  provide  nucleus  houses,  which  can  be  completed  by  the  owners  ;  and  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  plots  the 
Government  will  build  complete  houses. 


176.  This  system  has  two  great  advantages, 
rung,  providing  a  permanent,  healthy  basis  for  a 


First,  the  underground  facilities  will  be  put  in  at  the  beain- 
growing  community.  With'the  water  and  sanitary  services 
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installed  to  begin  with,  the  houses  on  the  plots  can  be  gradually  improved  or  rebuilt  as  the  years  go  by  and  the 
owners’  means  permit.  It  will  not  be  necessary  at  a  later  stage  to  go  through  the  expensive  process  of  digging  up 
developed  areas  in  order  to  install  water  or  sewerage  systems,  etc. 

177.  The  second  advantage  is  that  the  system  is  flexible  enough  to  provide  for  a  wide  variety  of  income 
levels  and  family  circumstances.  Many  differentlcombinations  of  assistance  are  possible,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  with  very  low,  moderately  low,  and  average  incomes  ;  no  government  assistance  would  be  provided  for 
those  with  higher  incomes.  In  any  case,  arrangements  would  be  made  for  virtually  all  the  houses  to  be  privately- 
owned,  either  immediately  or  by  instalments.  The  Government  would  own  permanently  only  the  houses  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  civil  servants  who  are  moved  from  place  to  place  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 

178.  Under  the  Plan,  250,000  building  plots  will  be  created,  of  which  a  considerable  number  will  be  allotted 
to  the  refugees,  not  in  separate  colonies,  but  as  part  of  ordinary  communities,  so  that  refugees  and  other  people 
would  live  together.  Of  the  250,000  plots,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  should  assist  house  construc¬ 
tion  on  about  125,000,  either  by  providing  materials  for  “  self-build  ”  housing,  or  by  building  nucleus  houses 

or  complete  houses. 

Improving  existing  towns  and  cities 

179.  A  number  of  towns  will  be  assisted  to  create  appropriate  loca  development  authorities  (such  as 
improvement  trusts),  to  prepare  plans  and  begin  their  implementation.  The  Plan  provides  for  large-scale  water 
supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  works  for  Dacca,  Karachi,  Chittagong  and  several  other  cities. 

Government  administrative  centres 

180.  New  administrative  centres  are  needed  in  East  as  well  as  West  Pakistan  ;  additional  facilities  will  be 
required  for  the  Federal  Capital ;  and  improvements  or  re-location  are  necessary  for  a  number  of  division  and 
district  headquarters  in  both  Wings.  It  is  essential  that  these  centres  should  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  care¬ 
ful  surveys  and  plans,  because  they  will  be  built  to  serve  for  many  decades,  will  be  examples  for  much  other  con¬ 
struction,  and  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  government  services.  During  the  Plan  period  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  go  much  beyond  the  stage  of  surveys,  planning,  acquisition  of  land,  and  preliminary  work  for  which 

provision  has  been  made. 

181.  The  problems  of  rural  and  urban  water  supplies,  of  a  new  administrative  centre  for  the  Province  and 
of  making  a  start  in  improving  some  of  the  old  over-crowded  sections  of  the  towns,  are  acute  in  East  Pakistan, 
but  the  technical  manpower  to  carry  out  these  schemes  is  severely  limited.  If  technical  manpower  can  be  made 
available,  the  development  programme  in  these  fields  can  be  expanded. 

182.  The  proposed  public  expenditure  on  housing  and  settlements  during  the  Plan  period  is  as  shown  in 
Table  18. 

Table  18 


Public  expenditure  on  housing  and  settlements,  1955-60. 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 


(Crore  rupees) 


Surveys,  planning,  design,  research,  and  education  ... 
Rural  housing  and  community  facilities  . . . ;  3 
'  New  housing  in  towns  and  cities  .  ^ 

Improving  existing  towns  and  cities 
Administrative  centres  ... 


Total 


86*1 
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Education  and  Training 

183.  Efforts  during  the  Plan  period  to  develop  educational  facilities  will  be  concentrated  on  • 

(u)  Substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  primary,  secondary,  college  and  university  education  ; 

(b)  A  large  expansion  of  facilities  for  education  and  training  in  the  technical,  vocational,  and  professional 
fields  to  prov.de  the  tra.ned  manpower  needed  in  all  sectors  of  the  development  programme  ;  and 

(c)  Opening  new  schools,  as  fast  as  resources  permit,  especially  in  areas  which  are  relatively  backward. 

Teacher  training  and  educational  research 

J84.  The  key  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  education  is  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  teachers 

hirty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  working  m  the  existing  primary  schools,  and  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers 

employed  in  the  existing  secondary  schools  are  untrained.  teachers 

7  Jf '  are  I06j.nstitutions  for  the  fraining  °r  primary  school  teachers,  providing  training  facilities  for 

,  0  teachers  a  year.  These  institutions  will  be  improved  and  25  new  institutions  for  the  training  of  primary 
teachers  will  be  opened,  increasing  the  capacity  of  primary  teacher  training  institutions  to  10,500  a  year. 

teach!.8!'  ^ThItUt*'3n t'i°i- thC  m'<*dle_school  teachers  now  number  13,  with  an  annual  output  of  500 

and  ,W°  neW  ~  Wi"  *  -*  *  1Z 

Jt?-  SiX  finin?  °”lleges  and  tw0  departments  of  education  attached  to  universities  now  give  profes 
onal  training  o  graduates.  These  institutions  train  500  persons  annually.  Two  new  colleges  wifi  be  opened 

«  °r  r  red  £TdUate  tCaCherS  t0  800  PCr  ***'  Rve  educati°"  «*"*»  centres  will  be  opened 
p  ovide  refresher  and  special  training  courses  to  teachers  and  inspecting  officers  already  in  service. 

188.  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  the  number  of  untrained  teachers  in  nrimum  „  j  , 
ivill  be  reduced  to  small  proportions,  and  the  quality  of  training  will  be  improved.  "  5eC°°  ^  SCh°°iS 

npHilfM  EdUCati0nal  TarCh  iS  imperative  t0  pr0vide  leadershiP  «pable  of  critically  examining  the  inherited 
nethodology  and  curriculum,  and  of  replacing  its  outmoded  elements  by  new  and  better  systems  tn  ! 

obT^bUTd*  [7  0  dcm0C!'atlc  and  ^P'dly-developing  country.  Institutes  of  Educational  Reseat  7! 
o  be  established  at  two  universities  during  the  Plan  period,  and  research  will  be  conducted  also  at  teache!  L 

ng  colleges  and  other  edu  ,ttonal  institutions.  Each  university  will  be  encouraged  to  establish  ? 

■  faculty  and  a  department  of  education.  encouraged  to  establish  or  strengthen 

’rimary  and  secondary  education 

190.  A  system  of  universal  primary  education  is  imperative,  but  considering  the  costs  and  the  nmM 
f  supplying  trained  teachers,  we  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  to  reach  this  goal  in  less  than  tw  .P  ^ 
>unug  the  present  Plan  period,  about  21,000  existing  primary  schools  will  be  improved  and  approximate  M0 
ew  ones  opened.  The  emphasis  in  Wes.  Pakistan  will  be  on  improving  quality  and  adding  new  slok  in  nT- 
I0US  y  neg  ected  areas  ,  it i  East  Pakistan,  which  is  relatively  better  off  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  schools  is  con 
.rued,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  widespread  improvement  in  the  quality  of  primary  education.  Normally  local 
immunities  will  be  expected  to  provide  land  and  buildings  ;  the  Government  will  provide  teachers  and  Vn 
sion  ,  the  cost  of  supplies  and  learning  materials  will  be  shared  by  both  By  the  end  of  the  Pla  •  1^7" 
crease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  primary  schools  will  be  more  than  2.^  ££,£££ 
ill  be  that  education  will  improve  ,n  quality  and  effectiveness.  At  present  over  43  per  cent  of  the  school 

ZkZ  a  SCh°°  '  bl‘n  largC  Part$  °f  the  COl"’try  m°St  °f  the  pupils  in  Pcbnary  school  drop  out  before 
•  P  g  their  courses.  We  expect  that  with  the  improvement  in  quality,  the  schools  will  be  enabled  to  retain 
ost  of  their  pupils  till  the  end,  c  10  retain 
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191.  Secondary  education  greatly  needs' strengthening  through  emphasising  the  history  and  ideals  of  the 
country  to  develop  individual  character  and  dignity  ;  balancing  literary  studies  with  improved  courses  m  mathe¬ 
matics  hd  science  ;  and  adding  courses  to  prepare  pupils  for  careers  in  agriculture,  teaching  social  we  fare, 
commerce  and  industry.  The  aim  is  to  develop  well-rounded,  multi-purpose  secondary  schools  with  an  agri¬ 
cultural,  technical,  or  commercial  bias  depending  upon  the  location,  but  giving  to  secondary  school  pupils  a 
good  general  education,  rather  than  limiting  them  to  a  narrow  and  premature  specialisation.  In  East  Pakistan, 
proposed  to  strengthen  500  high  schools  by  grants-in-aid,  providing  for  increase  in  teachers  salaries,  curriculum 
diversification,  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equipment ;  to  introduce  vocational  agriculture  in  twenty  high 
schools  and  commercial  and  industrial  arts  in  another  16  ;  and  to  develop  jumor  high  . schools  by  upgra  ng, 
some  primary  schools,  down  grading  some  weak  high  schools,  improving  some  of  the  existing  schools  and  chang-  , 
ing  80  of  these  into  multi-purpose  schools!  In  West  Pakistan,  150  will  be  upgraded  to  high  schools  ;  75  new 
government  schools  will  be  established  ;  grants-in-aid  will  be  given  to  100  private  schools  ;  500  muddle  schoo  s 
and  100  high  schools  will  be  improved  by  adding  or  strengthening  science  and  pre-vocational  and  industrial  arts 

courses. 

192.  This  programme  for  primary  and  secondary  education  is  very  ambitious  and  will  stretch  the  admin- 
istrative'and  teaching  capacity  of  the  educational  system  to  the  maximum.  Its  results  are  expected  to  be  su  -  ! 
stantial ;  it  will  not  only  bring  about  a  better  distribution,  but  will  also  shift  the  emphasis  from  mere  book-learn-  ; 
ing  to  a  more  creative  and  purposeful  education. 

Colleges  and  universities 

193  ’  Colleges  will  be  improved  during  the  Plan  period  primarily  through  better  training  of  staff,. provi-; 
sion  of  adequate  hostel  accommodation,  addition  of  scientific  and  laboratory  equipment,  and  improvement. of.-; 
libraries  These  needs  must  in  general  take  priority  over  construction  of  new  buildings,  though  in  some- cases,; 
the  latter  are  equally  important.  The  Plan  provides  for  furthering  the  education  of  promising  students  whose 
financial  means  prevent  them  from  carrying  their  education  to  the  fullest  limits  of  their  promise  and.  talent, 
is  proposed  to  meet  from  public  funds  the  average  cost  of  Rs.  1,200  per  year,  excluding  tmt.on  fees,  which  will 
be  waived  for  600  talented  boys  and  girls  each  year ;  provision  is  made  for  the  continued  education  of  about 
25  percent  for  some  of  them  in  professional  colleges,  such  as  medicine  and  engineering.  If  this  programme 
meets  with  success,  it  should  be  expanded,  first  to  include  pupils  in  matriculation  classes  and  subsequently  to 
increase  the  numbers.  Provision  has  also  been  made  with  a  similar  purpose  for  awarding  overseas  scholarships 
to  '25  outstanding  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  studies  in  foreign  universities. 

194  Four  of  the  country’s  six  universities-Rajshahi,  Peshawar,  Hyderabad  and  Karachi-are  in  the  early 
stage  of  development,  and  the  two  older  universities-Lahore  and  Dacca-badly  need  extension.  A  sizeable 
programme  of  construction  for  the  universities  is  unavoidable.  As  in  the  case  of  the  colleges,  however,  the  firs 

■  needs  of  the  universities  are  to  improve  their  staff,  equipment,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  A  number  of,  new 
departments  of  study  will  also  be  opened.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  220  overseas  scholar-.,| 
ships  for. further  education  and  training  .are  proposed  for  college  and  university  teachers. 

195  It  is  essential  to  develop  an  Integrated  and  unified  system  of  higher  education  in  order  to  raise  stand-  j| 
ards  and  to  avoid  wasting  large  amounts  of  money  through  duplication.  At  the  same  time  higher  education  must., 
be  freed  from  too  close  political  and  administrative  control  by  government  departments.  We  therefore  tecon*,, 
mend  the  establishment  of  a  Central  University.  Grants  Commission  and  Provincial  University -Grants  Commit-  .,  | 
tees  to  make  grants  to  universities  on  the  basis  of.  comprehensive  long-range  plans. 

Technical  education  aud  training 

196.  Technical  training  is  exceptionally  important  in  a  rapidly  developing  economy.  Much  of  this  train- ;J 
ing  is  the  responsibility  of  private  business  concerns  :  the  best  way  to  train  skilled  personnel,  who  do  not  require  | 
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m  0  •  u  Schemes  for  trainiBg-within-industry  and  apprentice- 

professional  education,  is  under  f  Labour  wffl  conCentrate  upon  developing  high  standards  of 

E"aSnie  tested  establishing  standards  of  skill.  The  Mimstry  s  labour  tram- 
litres  will  be’ improved- and  expanded  with  this ,  primary  purpose  m  vtew.  . 

197.  The  education  Stter^red  tli  skiM  & 

supervisors  and  engineering  Ra*lpmdi  and  the  other  at  Chittagong,  are  to  be^lito 

in  1^55,  and  two  additional  polytecbmc  ,  ..  „u  fipUc  as  textiles  leather,  and  ceramics,  will  be 

during  the  Plan  period.  In  the  aistihg  colleges  of  engineering  and  technology  will 

established  or  strengthened.  At  the  profession  .  that  by  tfie  end  of  the  Plan  period  the 

LTirit  and  950  qualified  engineeting  technicians  pel-year; 

these  targets  may  have  to  be  raised  later  on. 

Scientific  tesearch  and  othfet  activities 

.  T1,c— i 

mg  regional  laboratories  will  be  earned  forwa  .  .  «  sociology  Funds  are  .provided'  in 

“h  J  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  of  the  Central 

Archives  and  Record  Office.  .  . . . 

•  199.  Expenditures  on  education  and  training  during  the  Plan  period  are  estimated  as  shown  in  Tabie  19. 

Table  19  ;  . 

\  Public  expenditure  on  education  and  training ,  1955-60. 

(Figures  can  be  read  in  tmliiolis  by  removing  decimals) 


(Cro re  rupees) 


t 


Primary  education 
Secondary  education 
Teacher  training 

Colleges,  including  talent  scheme  ... 

Universities,  including  overseas  scholarships  ... 

Technical  education  *" 

Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  Council  of  Social  Science  Research,  Centra 

Archives-and  Record  Office  and  miscellaneous  ...  -  - 

•  s 


10-8 

15-5 

3-5 

8-2 

9-3 

5*2 

5;6 


Total 


58-1 


.Agriculture,  Housing  and  Settlements,  Health,  an  ocia 


Labour  and  Employment 

2°0-  The  labour  force  in  the  country  is  undergoing  three  major  changes  which  will  continue  for  many  years. 
First,  it  is  growing  in  size  with  the  growth  in  population.  We  do  not  have  accurate  current  estimates,  but  the 
labour  force  in  1955  probably  numbered  25  million  (2-5  Crore)  and  in  1960  it  will  probably  number  about 
27  million  (2 ’7  Crore).  Second,  the  .labour  force  is  becoming  more  educated  and  better  trained.  Every  year 
more  and  more  young  people  are  going  to  school  and  to  institutions  for  specialised  training.  The  country  is 
desperately  short  of  skilled  workers  and  technicians  in  every  field,  and  the  deficiencies  can  be  overcome  only 
slowly,  but  nevertheless  the  average  level  of  skill  and  training  of  the  workers  is  rising.  Third,  there  is  a  sizeable 
shift  taking  place  from  agricultural  employment  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  other  non-agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  in  urban  areas.  The  available  statistics  cannot 
measure  this  shift  accurately,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  taking  place. 

201.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  precisely  how  many  employment  opportunities  will  be  created  by  the 
development  programme,  but  it  is  very  roughly  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  employment  opportunities 
created  during  the  Plan  period  will  be  about  as  large  as  the  number  of  extra  people  seeking  work.  A  manpower 
survey  organisation  has  recently  been  established  and  as  more  information  becomes  available,  it  will  be  possible 

to  make  more  accurate  estimates  of  employment  needs  and  employment  opportunities. 

■  202.  Labour  conditions  in  the  country  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  workers  are  not  well  organised  > 
and  the  trade  union  movement  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Labour  laws  are  not  effectively  enforced,  and  some  new 
legislation  is  needed.  These  problems  will  become  more  acute  as  industrialisation  proceeds. 

••ii 

203.  During  the  Plan  period  the  growth  of  trade  unions  will  be  encouraged,  and,  in  order  to  promote  joint 
consultation  and  collective  bargaining,  legislation  is  recommended  to  provide  for  statutory  recognition  of  trade 
unions  and  to  prevent  victimisation  on  account  of  union  activity.  Conciliation  staffis  to  be  increased  to  improve 
relations  between  workers  and  employers  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  industrial  disputes. 

204.  Factory  inspectorates  are  to  be  strengthened  to  permit  more  effective  enforcement  of  labour  laws 
As  the  inspectorates  grow  stronger,  labour  legislation  can  and  should  be  extended  in  scope  to  cover  small  estab¬ 
lishments.  Special  officers  to  look  after  contract  labour  are  to  be  appointed.  A  small  factory  advisory  service 

is  recommended  for  advising  the  Government  on  occupational  health  and  safety,  enforcement  of  labour  laws, 
and  the  special  problems  of  women  workers. 

205.  A  study  is  recommended  to  determine  how  best  to  fix  and  enforce  minimum  wages  iu  industries  now 
paying  very  low  wages  for  long  hours.  Fair  wage  clauses  are  to  be  inserted  in  all  public  contracts. 

206.  The  20  existing  employment  exchanges  are  to  be  strengthened  and  improved,  and  6  new  exchanges 
are  proposed.  Labour  Welfare  Commissioners  or  other  senior  whole-time  officers  are  proposed  to  be  appointed 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  to  study  and  introduce  modern  welfare  practices,  and  to  advise  govern, 
ment  organisations and  private  industry  on  labour  welfare  matters.  A  number  of  labour  welfare  centres  are 

to  be  estabiishedm  important  mdustria1  areas  to  provide  health,  education,  and  welfare  services,  and  I  to  stimulate 

sell -help  among  workers  and  their  families. 

207  A  social  security  scheme  covering  sickness,  accident,  and  maternity  benefits  for  certain 
classes  ofworkers  is  recommended,  to  start  in  one  or  two  industrial  centres,  and  to  be  gradually  extended  to  other 
centres  as  experience  is  gained.  The  scheme  would  he  financed  by  Compulsory  contributions  made  by  employers 

and  employees.  In  addition,  the  larger  employers  would  be  required  by  law  to  establish  provident  funds  to 
which  workers  and  employers  would  make  contributions. 

208.  Research  and  training  are  of  very-  high  priority  in  this  field  as  in  all  others.  We  recommend  that  a 
Directorate  of  Labour  Research  and  Planning  be  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  which  would  undertake 
research  on  manpower,  wage  rates,  working  conditions,  and  labour  productivity.  In  addition,  universities  will 
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j  aiA  w;ii  be  aiven to  private  organisations 
mU  es"lish  training  “s  fot  the 

Officer,  Wtato^^wandeW,oWea^y  'jg^EZ 

209.  The  development  pr^^g  latouI  laws,  improving  worker-mma^inen  ^  ^  mmj0n  rupees  (1 '2 

eninS  u  tST  Ks  direct  cost  to  tie  Governor t  “’soda1  and  economic  points  of  vie*. 

C^  only  Treats,  however,  will  he  far  reach, ng, 

Health 

•  •  •»  wifipsDresci  education, 

that  for  new  settlements  m  the  o  ^  t  pr;orily  for  preventive  measures 

211.  Amongdirect expenditures  and  maternal  and  chile 

including  malaria  and  tubercute  comr  j  during the Ftor .period ;C0^ards, ^eating malar! 

wide  malaria  control  pro^amme^wtll  programme  is  designed  to  take  the  ■  against  tuberculosis 

where  this  programme  will  be  carried  forward 1  to  ^  in  the  tuberculosis  ho 

altogether,  A  BCG  _  and  treatment  of  existing  case=,,  _  f  m  0th.er  contagious  diseas( 

to  provide  facilities  for  the  >sola  ^  affor4protection  agamst  m  ect.o  nw  mateI„ity  and  cln 

nitals  will  be  increased  by  ^  . ,  «  iU  be  increased  by  3SU.  ^  j 

Z number  of  beds  in  infectio ms  dtsease, ^  hosptt  ^  +  ^  (40  lakh)  people. 

health  centres  will  be  established  and  -  colleges  and  medical  scho 

212.  in  order  to  meet  the  ^ 

will  be  strengthened.  Thr“  ™  .1  Uege.  As  a  result  of  these  ’  and  ^  rise  further  tb 

af2!3.  There  are  now  13  nurses  traimng^ 
vddfbe^urntag'^out  200  qualified  nurses  every  year. 

214.  Facilities  ^or  t^e  t^aTth^nurober  of  qualified  SMitaty^inspectors^oi^equi 

t0  be  extended  and  improve  .  of  heaith  visitors  by  600  during ; 

technicians  will  he  increased  by  ^  4ers  and  four  for  the  training  of  midwt  . 

are  proposed  for  the  training  of  co.  p  ries  in  the  country  with  a  total  of 

in  1954  about  453  hospitals  and  -,  tt|ese  institutions  and  for  const 

beds2' TheTE  "provides  number  in  totals 

. . . 
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217.  We  recommend  that  the  decisions  of  the  Health  Conference  in  regard  to  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  provision  of  health  services  and  changes  in  the  system  of  Nursing  should  be  implemented  with  the  minimum 
delay.  Indigenous  and  Homoeopathic  systems  of  medicine  may  make  some  contribution  to  solving  the  pro¬ 
blem  by  providing  medical  facilities  to  the  extent  needed  in  the  country.  Some  funds  should  be  allocated  for 
research  in  the  indigenous  systems  of  medicine. 

218.  Development  expenditure  in  the  various  fields  of  health  duriug  the  Plan  period  is  estimated  as  shown 
in  Tablp  20. 

Table  20 

Public  expenditure  on  healthy  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  millions  by  removing  decimals) 

(Crore  rupees) 

Tuberculosis  control  ...  ... 

Malaria  control 

Infectious  disease  hospitals 

Maternal  and  child  health 

Medical  and  technical  education  ...  ... 

Hospital  and  dispensaries 

School  health  education,  nutrition,  research,  and  statistics 

Total  ...  28 '7 


Social  Welfare 

219.  Modern  social  welfare  work,  like  modem  medicine,  has  two  aspects— preventive  and  curative.  Pre¬ 
ventive  social  welfare  is  designed  to  foresee  the  problems  which  will  arise  from  social  changes  of  the  type  that  are 
going  on  so  rapidly  in  the  country,  with  the  shift  to  urban  living  and  to  industrial  employment,  the  change  from 
the  extended  family  to  the  small  family,  the  change  from  subsistence  agriculture  to  a  money  economy,  and  the 
rise  in  population,  education,  mobility,  and  income.  If  these  and  many  other  changes  are  foreseen,  steps  can  be 

taken  to  prevent  the  squalor,  misery,  frustration,  and  crime  which  so  often  accompanied  similar  changes  in  other 

countries  passing  through  the  stage  of  rapid  economic  and  social  development  The  curative  aspect  of  social 
welfare  deals  with  the  public  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  destitute,  the  handicapped,  orphaned  and  neglected 
children,  women  deprived  of  support,  and  other  people  unable  to  meet  with  their  own  resources  the  problems 
that  confront  them.  Preventive  social  welfare  is  less  spectacular  then  the  institutional  treatment  of  special  cases, 
but  it  is  much  more  important,  especially  in  a  coun  try  where  resources  are  so  limited. 

220.  Social  welfare  work  in  the  modern  sense  is  very  new  in  this  country.  Training  and  research  are  there¬ 
fore  of  first  importance  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  professionally-trained  people,  and  the  basic  knowledge  they 
need  for  successful  work.  It  is  also  highly  important  to  start  pilot  projects  of  various  types  which  can  later  be 

expanded,  and  to  establish  suitable  organisations  for  executing  government  programmes  and  for  co-ordinatina 
public  and  private  effort.  6 

221.  The  extent  of  the  programme  in  this  first  five-year  Plan  p  eriod  hinges  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  be  trained.  Professionally-trained  people  are  not  the  only  group  needed  to  carry  on  social  welfare  work  : 
experienced  amatures  and  private  volunteers  are  needed  in  large  numbers,  but  their  efforts  must  be  organised 
around  a  core  of  teamed  people.'  The  Plan  provides  for  training  about  500  workers  during  the  five-year  period, 
through  the  social  welfare  courses  at  the  Universities  of  Lahore  and  Dacca,  and  through  special  short  course! 
for  people  with  some  experience. 
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222.  About  half  of  these  trained  workers  will  be  used  in  70  urban  community  development  projects  (rural 
community  development  being  in  the  main  the  province  of  the  Village  AID  programme).  As  in  the  case  of 
Village  AID,  the  purpose  of  these  urban  community  development  projects  will  be  to  help  the  people  in  neigh¬ 
bourhood  units  to  co-operate  in  solving  their  own  problems,  with  assistance  from  the  appropriate  governra-nt 
agencies.  Problems  of  education,  sanitation  and  health,  cottage  industries,  and  housing  can  all  be  successfully 
attacked  through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  people  themselves,  aided  by  the  Government.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  establishing  such  projects  in  areas  with  heavy  concentrations  of  refugees. 

223.  Most  of  the  other  trained  social  workers  will  be  employed  in  research,  and  in  various  special  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  handicapped,  for  destitute  children,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquents  and  of  other  special 

groups,  and  in  co-operative  arrangements  with  other  agencies  in  such  fields  as  medical  social  work  recreation 
and  education.  ’  ’ 

,  224’  ln  0rder  t0  )wovide  for  effective  Planning  and  co-ordination  of  these  various  programmes  Social 
Welfare  Boards/Counc, Is  will  be  established  in  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  which  will  make  grams 
to  official  and  voluntary  organisations.  These  Boards  will  include  representatives  of  government  ministries 
dealing  with  social  services,  and  of  private  social  welfare  organisations. 

225.  The  social  welfare  programme  during  this  five-year  period  must  be  regarded  as  a  pioneering  effort 
it  cannot  be  large,  but  it  can  be  of  very  far-reaching  importance  if  a  sound  foundation  is  laid  for  expansion  in 
later  periods.  Development  expenditure  during  the  Han  period  is  estimated  as  shown  in  Table  21. 

Table  21 

Public  expenditure  on  social  welfare,  1955-60 
(Figures  can  be  read  in  thousands  by  removing  decimals) 


Training  ... 

Research 

Administration 

Urban  community  development  projects 
Remedial  establishments 


(Lakh  rupees) 

28 

II 

22 

99 

165 


THE  SPECIAL  AREAS  AND  OTHER  TRIBAL  TERRITORIES 

226.  The  great  majority  of  the  schemes  for  the  tribal  zones  form  part  of  the  general  programmes  for  agri- 

cu  are  ‘rrigauon,  education  etc.,  and  are  not  as  such  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Special  areas  and  other 
n  a]  Territories,  which  is  more  concerned  with  the  general  approach  and  lines  of  policy  pertaining  to  these 
zones.  In  view  of  the  special  problems  of  these  areas,  however,  a  special  fund  has  been  provided,  in  addition 
ior  general  development  purposes.  In  many  respects  the  development  problems  of  the  tribal  areas  are  identical’ 
wth  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country  :  how  to  make  best  use  for  both  national  and  local  purposes  of  natural 
resources  with  available  funds.  But  those  responsible  for  planning  and  executing  development  have  to  take 
account  not  only  of  what  is  economically,  but  also  of  what  is  socially  feasible  and  expedient.  Above  all  they 
have  to  recognise  the  particular  responsibility  of  the  nation  towards  these  areas.  Our  view  is  that  with  the 
passage  of  time,  a  closer  integration  of  tribal  peoples  into  the  wider  national  life  is  inevitable.  But  this  must 
occur  spontaneously  through  the  gradual  growth  of  larger  loyalties  which  should  follow  upon  the  spread  of 
education,  the  improvement  of  communications  and  the  general  raising  of  the  living  standard.  In  view  of  this 

the  general  approach  of  the  Board  is  to  help  the  people  in  question  to  lead  their  own  lives  as  effectively  as  possible 
but  not  to  propose  radical  alterations  of  conditions  which  might  prematurely  affect  thefabricof  tribal  life,  causine 

social  and  incidentally,  economic  disruption. 
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Spec,,  ^  of  the  No*™  ft**  «-  ^  ^  ^  because  of  the  great  exists 

f  227  The  first  effort  must  be  to  increase  t  te  prospe  themselves  are  more  peace- 

poverty  but  because  it  has  been  found  that  where  hfe  >s  a  Me  lessh  ^  ^  ^  discretiop  be  permitted 

able,  and  the  socially  disruptive  bloodf“  ^  by  the  Divisional  Development  Boards,  and  that  a  pmmmm 

to  Political  Agents  in  expending  un  materials  Other  schemes  relate  to  education  ,  e  p 

— :sr r  -  -  — — — *  “ 

fringes  of  the  special  areas. 

Quetta  &  Kalat  Divisions  >  ,  .  r  the  north-west  frontier  area, 

228.  There  is  much  similarity  between  the  E  Our  proposals  aim  at  improving  living 

„  2, — «— »  - 

vation  in  the  growing  of  new  types  of  cash  crops  and  fund$  sbould  be  placed  at  the  dispose 

communications  and  for  better  education  an  adminisUr  them  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  o 

of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  tor  this ;  P™P  •  h  ofsome75,000peoplebythefioodmg  resu  g 

Chiefs.  One  matter  requiring  energetic  action  P 

from  completion  of  the  KarnafuU  Dam. 

Statistics 

,  in  th.  collection  compilation  and  publication  of  statistics  since 

230  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  n  the  codec o  V  ^  ^  are  ously 

dependence.  But  many  important  series  are  ckmg  -M  m  as  rapid]y  as  possible.  Statistics 

Snt.  The  necessary  statistical i  services  must  poficies>  for  the  preparation  of  nationa, 

.  are  a  basic  requirement  ^  ^^^j^vestment  decisions  and  for  an  appraisal  of  the  results  achieved. 

development  programm  ,  o£  ife  work  should  be  enlarged. 

231.  The  Central  Statistical  Office  should  be  strengthene  d  of  ^  CP  s_  0  t0  ffll  the  major  gaps  in  the 
A  National  Sample  Survey  organisation  should  be  crea  e  a  ^  sb0Uu  be  transferred  to  the  C.  S.  O.  A 

nationa,  statistical  system.  The  ,Ud  be  put  into  effect.  A  statist^  or^msaho 

(“lakh)  in  the  LpaX  of  Sstica,  services  in  general .  Provision  for  an  agnculture 

included  in  the  agriculture  programme. 

Insurance 

232.  in  the  field  of  insurance  we  believe  that m  Mer  m  sr^  foS’^"  ^he 
increasing  share  of  the  insurance  business,  mnong ^  "son^  ^  ^  .  panioularly  important.  A 

apttMiwra,ion  t0’“' 
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Chapter  4 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

1  part  i  has  outlined  some  of  the  basic  economic  problems  facing  the  country  and  has  given  an  outline  of 
the  Plan.  We  now  consider  the  problem  of  development  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  of  economic 
growth  and  the  role  of  the  Plan  in  promoting  development. 

ORIGIN  AND  GENERAL  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

2.  The  economic  history  of  the  developed  countries  of  West  Europe  and  North  America  illustrates  the 
origin  and  the  general  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  economic  development.  Its  origin  lies  in  the  industrial 
revolution  which  began  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  which  placed  steam  and  .electric  power  at  the 
service  of  man.  Led  and  accompanied  by  scientific  and  technological  advances,  the  industrial  revolution  has 
transformed  the  entire  technique  of  production  during  the  last  two  centuries.  It  has  enabled  man  to  equip.him- 
self  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  as  well  as  for  destruction  with  deadly  weapons.  The  industrial  revolution 
has  been  a  complete  and  all-embracing  revolution— economic,  technological,  military,  social,  political  and 

cultural. 

3.  The  nations  benefiting  from  the  revolution  acquired  political  and  commercial  supremacy  over  the 
countries  still  using  primitive  and  outmoded  techniques.  This  supremacy  too  frequently  led  to  feelings  of 
mental  and  intellectual  subordination  among  backward  nations,  contempt  for  their  own  achievements  and 
values,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  their  creative  faculties.  It  is  now  widely  recognised  that  these  attitudes  are 
completely  unwarranted,  as  was  so  convincingly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Japan,  which  in  less  than  one 
hundred  years  changed  from  a  backward,  feudal  nation  to  a  modern,  highly  productive  country. 

4.  The  problem  of  under-developed  countries  today  is  one  of  achieving  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  in 
some  appreciable  measure  the  revolution  which  the  developed  countries  have  undergone  during  the  last  200  years. 

.  But  the  problem  is  even  more  than  this.  The  aim  is  to  achieve  these  revolutionary  changes  without  bearing  the 

often  very  high  social  costs— exploitation,  overcrowding,  misery,  slums,  etc— which  accompanied  economic 

progress  in  most  cases. 

5  These  are  formidable  goals.  They  become  all  the  more  formidable  when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
of  the  developed  countries  were  aided  by  favourable  circumstances.  Many  of  them  had  very  large  natural  re- 

sources _ lands,  minerals,  forests— waiting  to  be  tapped.  Frequently  the  ratio  of  population  to  resources  was 

low,  and  in  sue::  circumstances  the  growth  of  population,  which  has  been  very  large  since  the  industrial  revolution, 
was’  a  source  of  economic  strength  enabling  them  to  exploit  their  physical  resources  more  effectively.  Some  of 
them  had  colonies  as  sources  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  as  markets  for  their  growing  industries. 

6  The  major  advantage  of  the  under-developed  countries  at  present  is  that  they  are  able  to  benefit  from 
t^c  vast  accumulated  experience  in  science,  and  technology,  in  planning  and  organisation,  and  in  social  services 

and  accomplishments. 

7  The  problem,  though  of  staggering  proportions,  is  being  tackled  successfully  by  many  countries.  Japan 
has  been  mentioned.  ’  There  is  also  the  example  of  Russia,  though  her  methods  are  not  consistent  with  the 
ideology  and  spiritual  values  of  this  country.  There  are  the  examples  of  Turkey,  India,  Mexico,  and  many 

other  countries  which  are  exerting  themselves  to  transform  their  economies  so  as  to  achieve  high  standards 

of  living  and  to  acquire  the  position  in  the  world  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  history,  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources.  The  technique  for  tackling  the  problem  in  all  cases  is  one  of  planning  for  orderly  and  sus¬ 
tained  development. 

8  Planning  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  life.  All  public  and  private  activities,  whether  large  or  small,  have 
to  be  planned.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  development  of  a  country’s  economy  should  be  planned  in 
order  to  set  clear  and  practical  targets  in  the  frame-work  provided  by  social  and  economic  goals.  The  smaller 
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the  resources  and  the  more  formidable  and  complex  the  problems,  the  greater  the  need  for  planning  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  results  in  the  shortest  time. 


9.  The  tasks  of  converting  a  stagnant  economy  into  a  dynamic  one,  of  revolutionising  the  techniques 
and  of  providing  the  equipment  for  the  exploitation  of  resources  to  achieve  high  standards  of  living  need  a  well 
planned  effort  extending  over  many  five-year  periods.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  is 
country  can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  doubling  of  per  capita  income-which  is  less  than  half  that  of 
some  other  under-developed  countries-even  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  difficult. 


10  Pakistan  has  an  under-developed  economy.  This  implies  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
is  lower  than  that  of  people  in  many  other  countries.  They  have  less  food  and  clothing,  poorer  medical  care, 
less  adequate  housing  and  education,  less  opportunity  for  recreation  and  cultural  enjoymentthan  people  in  many  . 
other  countries.  It  means  also  that  the  country  has  the  capacity  for  development  ;  that  the  standard  o  ■ 
living  can  be  much  higher  than  it  is  now.  The  resources  that  are  available,  or  that  can  be  made  availab  e,  if 
used  wisely  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  modern  knowledge,  can  yield  far  greater  returns  in  human  welfare 

than  they  now  do. 

l\  The  country  does  not  produce  enough  food  to  provide  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  diet  for  the  people , 
nor  enough  clothing  for  normal  warmth  and  decency  for  everyone,  nor  enough  exportable  goods  to  pay  for  the 
import  of  what  is  not  produced  at  home.  The  basic  central  purpose  of  development  is  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  and  services  which  constitute  the  national  income. 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  PROGRAMME 

12.  There  are  many  and  pressing  claims  on  the  national  income,  and  unless  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  achieved  it  will'be  impossible  to  satisfy  them.  If  national  income  is  increasing,  a  more  equitable  dis-  _ 
tribution  can  be  accomplished  and  political  instability  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  In  a  growing  economy  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  of  interest  becomes  easier  than  in  a  stagnant  or  declining  economy.  An  increase  in 
economic  productivity  is  not  an  end  in  itself  ;  it  is  only  a  means.  But  it  is  a  means  to  very  important  ends. 

13  The  goal  is  not  only  to  increase  the  national  income  but  to  increase  it  faster  than  the  population.  This 
is  a  difficult  task.  We  estimate  from  available  data  that  the  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  1-4  per 
cent  a  year.  This  means  that  every  year  over  one  million  more  people  have  to  he  fed  and  clothed  and  provided 
with  schooling  and  health  facilities.  If  this  rate  of  increase  continued  the  population  would  double  in  about 
fifty  years,  and  the  national  production  and  income  would  have  to  double  in  fifty  years  merely  to  maintain  the 
present  standard  of  living.  We  do  not  suggest  that  this  rate  of  population  increase  will  in  fact  continue  for  fifty  I 
years  :  this  is  just  an  assumption  to  illustrate  the  problem.  The  rate  of  population  growth  may  become  even  | 
more  rapid  as  improvements  in  public  health  reduce  the  death  rate  from  disease.  Many  countries  face  the  prob-  j 
lem  of  population  growth,  and  some  of  them  have  deliberately  chosen  to  follow  policies  designed  to  limit 
its  rate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  how  far  these  policies  produce  significant  results  and  to  consider  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  this  country. 


14.  There  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  the  national  income  since  Independence,  although  this  has  not 
been  significantly  more  rapid  than  the  corresponding  increase  in  population.  This  in  itself  is  not  a  small  achieve¬ 
ment  considering  the  dislocation  caused  by  Partition  the  problems  of  setting  up  a  new  Central  Government 
and  one  Provincial  Government,  the  resettlement  of  millions  of  refugees,  and  the  scarcity  of  resources  for  de¬ 


velopment.  The  Government  and  the  people  are  determined  tc  a<\ 
sufficiently  to  provide. a  clear  and  noticeable  increase  in  per  capi 


derate  the  rate  oc  increase  in  national  income 
;  income,  and  to  achieve  better  and  better 


results  in  the  future. 
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15.  Finally,  the  process  of  economic  development  requires  a  set  of  institutions,  attitudes  and  incentives 
that  will  assure  continuity  of  growth.  High  annual  rates  of  savings,  a  continuous  improvement  in  methods 
of  production,  a  steady  provision  of  managerial,  professional  and  technical  skill,  and  a  streamlined  adminis¬ 
trative  organisation  make  economic  growth  a  ^-mi-automatic  process.  In  general,  countries  where  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  have  developed  a  set  of  attitudes  and  institutions  which  place  a  high  value  on  economic 
progress,  give  the  individual  considerable  scope  to  develop  and  use  his  full  capacities,  and  achieve  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  a  man’s  contribution  and  his  rewards.  This  country  must  aim  at  the  same  goals  with  an 
accelerated  pace  to  make  up  as  much  as  possible  for  lost  time. 

Opportunities  for  economic  development 

16.  Given  the  existing  natural  and  human  resources  the  extent  and  qualities  of  arable  land  ;  the  water, 
forest,  mineral,  and  marine  resources ;  the  numbers  and  skills  of  the  labour  force  ;  the  available  capital  equip¬ 
ment  ;  and  above  all  the  united  will  of  the  people— the  two  principal  ways  of  increasing  productivity  are  (a) 
better  use  of  existing  resources  and  (b)  expansion  of  resources  through  savings  and  capital  investment. 

17.  To  the  extent  that  idle  or  partially  utilised  resources  can  be  put  to  work  by  better  organisation  and 
superior  techniques,  a  large  increase  is  possible  in  output  per  unit  of  capital  employed.  The  capital  requirements, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  bringing  new  land  into  use  through  irrigation  works  or  for  the  creation  of  new  industries 
are  apt  to  be  large  per  unit  of  increased  output.  Since  capital  is  scarce  by  reason  of  the  low  rate  of  savings  and 
investment,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  employ  it  in  those  uses  in  which  its  effect  on  production  is  the  greatest. 

18.  Past  development  programmes  have  perhaps  tended  to  give  too  much  attention  to  large  capital-intensive 
schemes  designed  to  bring  new  resources  into  use,  frequently  many  years  hence,  and  too  little  attention  to 
increasing  production  through  better  use  of  existing  resources.  Yet  the  possibilities  of  increasing  production 
by  better  use  of  what  exists  are  very  real.  They  are  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  unemployed  and  under 
employed  labour  force,  in  the  low  productivity  of  lands  capable  of  much  higher  yields,  and  in  manufacturing 
establishments  working  at  less  than  full  capacity  for  lack  of  power  or  raw  materials. 

19.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  under-utilised  resources  is  the  large  number  of  workers  unemployed 
or  employed  less  tnan  full  time.  All  these  people  are  not  idle  by  choice  but  by  necessity — they  cannot  find  enough 
productive  work  to  keep  them  busy  ;  if  a  small  amount  of  capital  can  be  used  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
people,  the  returns  can  be  very  large.  These  workers  are  almost  entirely- unskilled  and  live  for  the  most  part 
in  rural  areas.  A  few  may  be  drawn  into  organised  training  programmes  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  absorbed 
into  industrial  employment  in  the  factories,  but  this  requires  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital  and  will  not  absorb  much 
labour  now  unemployed.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  most  of  these  workers  will  continue  to  be  largely  unskilled 
and  to  live  in  villages  ;  the  problem  is  to  enable  them  to  work  there. 

20.  In  recent  years  much  has  been  learned  about  how  to  bring  the  energies  of  these  people  into  play  to 
increase  welfare.  The  best  solution  found  so  far  is  to  give  them  jobs  which  add  to  the  productive  assets  of  their 
villages.  These  unskilled  workers  can,  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  equipment  and  materials,  and  with  ade¬ 
quate  guidance,  build  roads  and  embankments,  construct  water  supply  and  drainage  systems,  build  schools 
and  other  community  buildings,  plant  trees,  and  do  many  other  things  of  substantial  value.  Many  of  these 
activities  are  a  type  of  capital  formation  ;  the  results  in  the  years  ahead  may  be  higher  production — as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  where  embankments  keep  flood  waters  off  fertile  lands — or  higher  consumption — as  where  a  pure  water 
supply  reduces  disease  and  increases  personal  well-being.  In  either  case,  idle  human  energy  will  have  been  inves¬ 
ted  at  little  cost  to  yield  substantial  addition  to  the  national  income. 

21  The  possibilities  of  expanding  the  productivity  of  the  employed  labour  force  with  little  capital  invest¬ 
ment  through  adequate  health  measures  are  also  large.  The  loss  of  working  Lime  and  output  because  of  disease 
and  ill  health  is  high.  Even  those  at  work  ferequently  produce  less  than  could  be  expected  from  able-bodied 
men  because  of  the  debilitating  effect  of  chronic  disorders.  Consequently,  an  opportunity  exists  through  an 
'expanded  health  programme,  particularly  a  programme  of  preventive  measures,  of  increasing  the  productivity 
1  of  the  labour  force  with  a  very  small  expenditure  per  unit  of  increased  output. 
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The  problem  here  is  largely  one  of  organisation.  . 

23.  What  has  been  said  of  land  is  also  true  of  other  aMtiS’^Salfood 

Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  can  add  to  export  earnings  ^  ^  and  be(ter  marketing  faciUlies.  This  is 

rSyt^rs:STorm  forests  i  *.  am  »  - *>  =— *  «  ^ to 

be  tapped  for  the  wood  so  badly  needed  m  the  country. 

24  A  third  under-utilised  resource  exists  in  the  industrial  plant  operating  at  | 

because  of  the  inevitable  unevenness  of  our  industrial  development  ^ ' 

before  the  power  and  raw  material  supplies  on  w  tch  they  on  an 

of  bottlenecks  Incapacity  operation  provides  opportunities 

for  investment  which  must  inevitably  yield  high  returns. 

.  th. t  the  effective  use  of  unemployed  or  partially  idle  resources  frequently  provides 

25.  We  have  emphasised  that  the  effe otne usee >  PJf  ^  ^  ^  ^  „  country  acutely 

the ‘opportunity  for  a  large  increase  n  does  no(  mean  that  investment  in  capital-intensive 

short  of  capital,  is  a  highly  uirement  per  rupee  of  value  added  is  high,  should  be  neglected.  In 

economic  activities,  where  the  cap  q  p, •  •  ^er  and  irrigation,  railways  and  large- 

scale  industry,  which  by  any  test  are  c  p  ,  ,  d  ,  the  fuu.  The  factor  limiting  the  use 

zl.  * — — - 

effectively  to  work. 

Obstacles  to  economic  development 

M.  ...  .= 

understood  in  order  to  be  overcome.  unski]]ed  labour,  of  land  capable  of  higher  yields,  and  even  of 

development.  The  countty  3  ^  ,  f  j,  i(y  in  order  to  put  these  assets  effectively  to  work  and  to 

some  industrial  facilities  operating  atless  than  fullcapacity.  xn  or  P  ^  ^  haye  more  resources  for 

create  the  additional  assets  needed  for  a  ba ‘  tiong  of  technicai  knowledge,  a  larger  supply  of  trained 

development,  more  foreign  exchange,  a  tPrbniaues  The  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  these 

r-  -  -  - — - 

present  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome. 

Shortage  of  resources 

27.  The  first,  though  not  necessarily  the  most  serious,  obstacle  ^ 

As  the  term  is  here,  used,  development  is  not  the  same  t  ing  as  the  nationaj  resource  base  which  are 

increases  in  physical  structures  and  in  expenditure  on  research  and 

the  normal  object?  o:  investment,  wc  ■  "  Th„  iimincation  for  this  is,  first,  that  it  is  required 

survevs,  social  and  extension  services,  and  Yillag.  Alb-  IK  ius..n-u 
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b>  ®ur  Terms  of  Reference  and,  second,  that  the  development  and  productivity  of  country’s  resources  is  closely 
•"pendent  on  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  these  activities  and  services.  The  expenditure  figures  represent 
gross  investments  and  make  no  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  existing  capital  stock.  There  are  no 
■  ‘‘able  figures  on  capital  depreciation,  but  we  know  that  the  major  part  of  the  proposed  investments  in  the  rail- 
«  way  programme  is  intended  for  renewals  and  replacements,  and  other  capital  plant  and  equipment  also,  depre¬ 
ciates.  Our  estimates  of  development  expenditure  exclude  capital  investment  which  does  not  originate  in  the 
monetary  sector  of  the  economy  :  additions  to  capital  resulting  from  improvements  to  agricultural  land  and 
structures,  and  additions  to  housing  facilities  and  the  like,  arising  from  the  application  of  labour  to  local  ma¬ 
terials  and  involving  little  or  no  monetary  expenditures.  At  a  guess,  this  type  of  expenditure  amounts  to  per¬ 
haps  300—400  million  rupees  a  year. 

28.  The  Plan  calls  for  a  development  expenditure  of  the  order  of  Rs.  10,800  million  of  which  Rs.  7,500 
million  represents  investment  decisions  by  Government  and  Rs.  3,300  million  represents  investment  decisions 
by  private  individuals.  Development  activities  of  a  value  of  Rs.  10,800  million  represent  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated  gross  national  product  during  the  Plan  period. 

29.  Our  own  gross  internal  saving,  public  and  private,  during  the  Plan  priod  might  be  of  the  order  of  6  to 
7  per  cent  of  the  expected  national  income  ;  we  hope  that  external  finances  will  be  available  in  sufficient  amount 
to  provide  the  remaining  resources  required  for  the  Plan.  This  ratio  of  savings  to  expected  income  is  low  com¬ 
pared  with  what  many  economically-developed  countries  have  achieved  in  the  full  flush  of  their  development. 
But  it  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  this  country’s  rate  of  saving  hitherto  :  this  discrepancy  between  current 
performance  and  what  should  be  done  is  one  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  the  country.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  current  rate  of  savings,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  ways  to  capture  for  productive  investment  a  substantial 
share  of  the  increase  in  national  income  resulting  from  economic  development.  Allowance  has  been  made 
for  this  in  deciding  the  size  of  the  Plan  :  it  means  that  the  increase  in  levels  of  consumption  in  the  Plan  period 
will  be  modest. 

30.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  under-developed  countries  it  is  impossible  to  attain  high  rates  of  saving 
and  investment  because  of  the  existence  of  a  “  vicious  circle  of  poverty  ”.  People  are  poor;  therefore  their  saving 
are  low  ;  consequently,  the  rate  of  investment  remains  low,  and  people  continue  to  be  poor.  In  addition  to  be-  ♦ 
ing  defeatist,  such  a  view  is  totally  mistaken.  All  economically  developed  countries  have  passed  through  a  stage 
of  poverty.  This  so-called  vicious  circle  ”  can  be  broken  through  at  many  points.  Co-operative  effort  in  the 
villages  can  create  development  resources  without  the  reduction  of  current  standards  of  living  ;  better  agricul¬ 
tural  techniques  can  increase  yields  without  massive  injections  of  capital  ;  improved  tax  administration  can 
yield  additional  funds  for  development  ;  improvement  and  enlargement  of  banking  and  insurance  facilities  can 
stimulate  the  flow  of  savings  ;  foreign  assistance  can  markedly  assist  the  development  process. 

31.  Increasing  the  ratio  of  savings  to  national  income  is,  however,  a  slow  process  :  it  can  be  accelerated 
only  if  a  substantial  part  of  the  addition  to  national  income  resulting  from  the  better  use  of  existing  resources 
is  captured  for  development.  This  does  not  mean  little  or  no  improvement  in  standards  of  living.  But  it  does 
mean  foregoing  now,  the  full  benefits  of  increased  productivity,  in  the  interest  of  later  gains.  There  is  substantial 
evidence  that  most  countries  that  have  achieved  a  continuous  process  of  economic  growth  have  passed  through 
a  period  during  which  a  retarded  rise  in  standards  of  living  was  necessary  to  rapid  increases  in  capital  formation. 

32.  During  the  period  of  the  Plan  then  and  for  some  years  beyond  it  is  clear  that  shortage  of  capital  will 
be  on  of  the  factors  limiting  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  If  this  shortage  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  permanent 
limitation  but  merely  as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  every  opportunity  must 
be  used  to  increase  the  rate  of  public  and  private  savings  ;  the  measures  to  accomplish  this  end  judged  to  be 
practicable  during  the  Plan  period  are  discussed  in  Chapters  9  and  10.  Second,  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  tire 
current  shortage  of  development  resources,  to  ensure  that  they  are  so  distributed  among  various  possible  uses 
as  to  maximise  their  contribution  to  the  national  income.  Some  of  the  technical  problems  involved  in  assuring 
this  distribution  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


Shortage  of  for  g  areas  of  development,  will  be  even  more  serious  than  lack  of 

33.  A  second  shortage,  which  m  ,  exchange  required  to  pay  for  imports  of  equipment  and. 

capital  resources  generally,  is  the  scarcity  °f /^ort^ent^oromic  activities.  The  fact  of  scarcity 
materials  necessary  for  development  as  we  as  PP  exchange  controls.  Even  the  severe  levels  of 

has  been  manifest  in  strict  import  limitations,  ug  ’  b  j  sufficed  to  provide  the  minimum  foreign 

-- « -  » ~ rt 
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materials  necessary  to  keep  existing  plant  m  operation. 

35.  Second,  the  export  of  raw  materials  lo  earn 

countries  havb  relied  to  finance  their  dcvelopment^progr^^  ^  ^  &  very  important  factor  in  the  shortage  of 
cumstances.  The  adverse  movemen  s  in  t  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  foreign  exchange  earnings  on 

foreign  exchange.  The  country  at  ^^c-™^hLn  in  world  markets  from  other  sources 
exports  of  jute  and  “  from  other  exports  and  from  services  rendered  to  foreigners 

1  -m  certain  of  these  exports  may  be  expected  to  increase.  . 

.  .  t  investment  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  made  such  a  large  con 

36.  Third,  the  flow  of  foreign  private  laws  ,  ^  ^  ^  Qther  coulUries,  has  except  m 

tribution  to  the  economic  development  c.  e  ”  lten’, aljonally  traded  minerals,  greatly  diminished.  Its 

.  cs  £  » b, w , ...  bib— ■— 
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economic  deve'°P™nte  £  -“^ntaaUesourcxs.  Its  needs  for  the  import  of  capital  goods  are  limited,  but 
begin  to^ise  steeply' under  the  impact  of  a  social  and  economic  policy  based  on  development. 

P  *  t  H  not  to  state  a  limitation  to  economic  development,  but  to  outline  a  pro 

38.  This  sombre  picture  is  pam  ec I  not  ^  ^  ^  ^  probJems  facing  the  country  and  that  every 

lem.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  of  action  that  can  lead  to  a  solution  are  obvious,  and 

effort  must  be  made  to  solve  h  independence  towards  a  solution.  The  prices  of  the  principal 

indeed  substantial  progress  has  been  made  P  t  goods  and  services  must  be  w)dened, 

exports  must  remain  competitive  in  world  m  r  ^  8  s  ^  be  rep]aced  fey  domestic  production 

,o  reduce  the  present  excessive  dependence  on  J  l  J  ^  ^  witbout  giving  inordinately 

"  ~  -  etmmiraged  to^ria  ke  part  of  the  development  programme, 

reteasing  the  country’s  supplies  of  foreign  exchange  for  other  uses. 

3,  H  must  be  recognised,  however,  lhat 

for  other  purposes  is  a  slow  process.  ^  ^ ant  and  decisive.  During  this  period  the  allocation 

;z:  — » « - — - 
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If  there  were  no  import  restrictions  and  the  rupee  were  freely  convertible  into  other  currencies,  the  two  poblems 
would  be  identical,  and  resources  would  be  reasonably  distributed  among  different  uses  without  regard  to  whether 
these  uses  required  domestic  or  foreign  goods  or  services.  Since  this  is  not  so,  an  additional  element  is  added 
to  planning  calculations,  the  technical  aspects  of  which  are  considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Shortage  of  technical  knowledge 

40.  Increases  in  productivity  are  mainly  the  result  of  added  amounts  of  capital  and  the  use  of  superior 
techniques.  Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  superior  techniques  without  some  investment  of  new  resources. 
There  are,  however,  many  situations  in  which  it  is  possible  greatly  to  increase  output  by  using  improved  methods 
of  production  that  require  very  little  capital  investment.  The  introduction,  for  example,  of  a  superior  type  of 
seed  may,  over  time,  double  the  yield  per  acre  at  very  small  cost. 

41.  Under-developed  countries  have  at  least  one  great  advantage  over  the  economically  advanced  countries 
when  the  latter  were  at  a  similar  stage  of  development.  There  is  today  a  vast  store  of  accumulated  technical 
knowledge  in  the  world  on  such  subjects  as  :  how  to  grow  more  and  better  food  per  acre  ;  how  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  clothing,  houses,  vehicles  and  a  thousand  other  products  ;  how  to  transport  things  faster 
and  more  safely  ;  how  to  harness  rivers  to  gain  the  maximum  benefits  at  the  least  cost  ;  how  to  prevent  and 
cure  diseases  ;  how  in  countless  ways  to  meet  human  needs  more  effectively  and  at  lower  cost.  This  know¬ 
ledge  exists  :  the  methods  have  been  discovered  and  invented,  tried  in  practice,  and  applied  on  a  large  scale. 

42.  The  existence  of  a  large  stock  of  technical  knowledge  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  unmitigated  advantage.  These 
techniques  have  for  the  most  part  been  developed  in  technically  advanced  countries  where  capital  is  relatively 

'  Pitiful  and  labour  frequently  scarce.  There  are,  moreover,  many  other  differences  among  countries  in  quali¬ 
ties  and  relative  quantities  of  natural  resources,  and  in  customs,  incentives,  and  skills,  so  that  techniques  applied 
elsewhere  may  be  completely  unsuitable  to  conditions  in  this  country.  Pakistan  should  borrow  ideas  when  it 
can,  and  adapt  where  it  must.  At  the  same  time  research  should  be  started  wherever  possible  to  devise  technical 
methods  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  country. 

43.  The  economic  applicability  of  foreign  techniques  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  differences  among  the  various 
investment  areas.  In  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  at  Chandragona  there  is  no  reason  why  the  best  process  avail¬ 
able  as  judged  by  available  standards  abroad  should  not  be  introduced  in  this  country.  Other  methods  of 
making  paper,  better  adapted  to  a  relative  scarcity  of  capital  and  abundance  of  unskilled  labour,  are  no  doubt 
conceivable,  but  to  devise  them  either  through  innovation  or  adaptation  is  apt  to  be  a  very  slow  and  costly 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  apply  in  Pakistan  the  same  combination  of  seed,  fertiliser,  tools  and 
methods  cf  cultivation  as  have  yielded  excellent  results  in  producing  wheat  in  Western  Canada  would  obviously 
be  unreasonable.  There  is  something  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  Canada,  but  Canadian  methods  are 
unlikely  to  be  applicable  in  Pakistan  conditions  without  substantial  modification.  It  seems  probable  that  most 
areas  ol  investment  fall  somewhere  between  the  example  of  paper  making  and  the  example  of  raising  wheat. 

44.  Where  techiques  of  the  economically-advanced  countries  can  be  employed  intact  in  this  country,  the 
major  limitations  on  development  may  be  the  shortages  of  capital  resources  and  of  foreign  exchange.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  adapt  what  can  be  learnt  from  abroad,  and  to  devise  techniques  suitable  for  this  country,  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  checked  also  by  the  lack  of  scientists  and  engineers,  of  institutions  devoted  to  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  trained  personnel  required  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  new  techniques  to  those  who  could 
use  them. 

45.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies  takes  time,  money  and  organisation.  An  investment  in  scientific  and 
technical  training  and  in  applied  research  will  ultimately  yield  a  very  large  increase  in  national  income  per  rupee 
irvested.  Applied  research  is  of  very  great  importance  in  industry,  transport,  construction,  education,  health 
rnd  every  other  field  of  development:  all  of  which  offer  numerous  urgent  problems  awaiting  applied  research. 
Ahat  are  the  most  efficient  and  economical  uses  for  Sui  gas,  and  what  are  the  comparative  costs  and  returns 
of  using  the  gas  or  domestic  coal  for  various  purposes  ?  How  can  the  production  of  glass  aud  paper  containers 
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.  t  *  nnvtPd  materials  ?  What  is  the  most  economical  way  to  construct  and  sur- 

for  food  stuffs  displace  the  use  of  imported  Weat  Pakistan?  What  are  the  best  designs, 

face  roads  in  East  Pakistan  or  m  the  ^  hQusing  for  themSelves  in  the  different  parts  of  : 

materials  and  “o^ovide  and  maintain  pure  water  supplies  in  the  villages  of  East  and 

“Stl  “t  of  the  country  are  best  suited  to  the  products  of  sugar-cane  7 

46.  The  list  could  be  extended 

search  will  be  needed  for  many  years >  solve  pro  ^  research  wiU  have  t0  be  done  by  specially  organised 
which  will  arise  in  future  years.  an(J  educational  research  institutes,  and  many  others.  But 

and  equipped  instUut.ons-  agricidtara  m  development  of  other  countries,  much  has  been  ac-  j 

&:;kX rrjsr-  “  “  -  “  *  j 

major  element  in  any  development  programme  for  this  country. 

* -  - «  ' 
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most  difficult  step  in  every  country.  f 

,  .  +rt  _i_v  :n  thie  resnect.  But  the  schools  can  meet  . 

48.  The  educational  system  has  a  very  ^  ^  in  other  countries  is  the  extension  ser-  ; 

only  part  of  the  problem.  In  agriculture  h  ^  ^  ftnMr  ^  infonnation  he  needs  to  improve  his 

vice-government  employees  whose  duty  ^  extension  services  for  some  years ;  they  need  very 

methods  and  his  results.  ™S  “oweVer,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  functions  effectively.  The 

substantial  expansion  and  ™Prove™  ■  SDeciaUy.desieQed  extension  service  and  the  most  promising  agency  yet 
Village  AID  Programme  m  one  sense  is  sPe  *y  ;  the  fields  of  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  health 
discovered  for  the  dissemination  0  ^  L  necessary  institutional  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made.  In 
and  sanitation  and  others.  '“d  y;  fieJds  m  problem  needs  lobe  investigated  and  appropriate  rust,- 

*— •- 

and  will  require  steady,  persistent  efforts  for  its  solution. 

Management  and  organisation 

foreign  re  nrei.o  .nJ  lrebn.o»«™  P"™  ’  ,,0|iQn  _«>•  Tit  tnpplf  of 

into  effectively  functiomng  umts  .  .  pavkt?in  is  verv  short.  At  partition,  there  were 

and  organising  talent  available  for  e“n°™c tiTcountry,  and  there  were  very  few  Muslims  in  the  Civil 
very  few  manufacturing  enterprises  of  a  y  ,  h  d  v  mall  share  in  administration  and  industry  ; 
Services  of  undivided  India.  In  genera! b  he  Mus tens  had  a  very  s  ^  ^  difficuUi5s,  it  has 

the  people  of  East  Bengal,  Sind'  an  Md  Provillciai  Governments,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  created 

proved  possible  to  organise  and  staff  .  f.  •  xperience  and  to  create  a  rapidly  growing  industry, 

by  the  exodus  of  people  Wlth  sP^Ia  “  [  knowkdgePand  experience  and  there  has  been  considerable  up- 

theCMSenlicesTtransfer  of  talent  Into  new  hues  of  activity,  and  import  of  technicai  and  managerial 
personnel  from  abroad. 

50.  Nevertheless,  as  the  development  programme 

of  compere"!  managerial  ..J  «*"=*' J P'™“fc  "  ""dmlopBOOt  Take.  11  .  -r.relr  artaiaiaUaliv 
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accelerated  development.  Delays  in  taking  decisions,  unwillingness  to  decentralise  powers,  inability  to  pre¬ 
pare  proposals  properly,  and* lack  of  sufficient  encouragement  to  promising  men  are  some  of  the  impediments 
to  be  faced.  Moreover,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  expanding  output  and  providing  people  with  necessary 
sendees  that  do  not  require  large  quantities  of  capital  and  foreign  exchange.  What  is  needed  is  initiative,  or¬ 
ganisation  and  skill  in  administration.  People  in  the  villages,  if  properly  helped  and  guided,  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  capital  assistance  can  supply  many  of  their  local  needs  themselves— schools,  houses,  roads,  drainage 
and  sewerage  systems,  and  better  water  supplies.  In  urban  areas  many  families  will  be  able  to  construct  their 
own  houses  if  given  some  help  with  sites,  materials  and  direction.  Unemployed  and  under-employed  labour 
can  be  put  to  work  on  irrigation  projects,  afforestation  and  other  public  works,  with  little  drain  on  scarce  capital 
and  foreign  exchange  resources,  if  projects  are  properly  organised  and  administered. 

51.  Because  the  direction  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  development  programme  during  the  Plan  period 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  an  especially  heavy  burden  is  laid  upon  the  public  services.  It  is  a 
burden  that  neither  the  Centre  nor  the  Provincial  Governments  are  at  present  particularly  well  equipped  to  bear. 
In  addition  to  facing  the  shortage,  inherited  from  partition,  of  experienced  civil  servants,  the  Government,  in 
promoting  economic  development  throughout  the  economy,  is  assuming  a  series  of  new  tasks  lying  somewhat 
outside  the  traditional  role  of  government  in  this  sub-continent.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  effective 
initiation  and  management  of  development  enterprises  will  require  some  reorganisation  and  strengthening 
of  the  administrative  services.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Public  Administration. 

RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

52.  With  some  variation  between  East  and  West  Pakistan  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  certain  resources — 
unemployed  and  under-employed  labour,  large  acreages  of  potentially  productive  land,  capital  facilities  not 
fully  utilised,  undeveloped  marine,  forest  and  mineral  resources,  and  others — which,  if  effectively  put  to  work 
could  greatly  increase  the  national  income  and  standard  of  living.  East  Pakistan  is  short  of  land,  but  can  make 
more  productive  use  of  what  is  available.  West  Pakistan  is  short  of  water,  but  present  supplies  can  be  increased 
by  storage  reservoirs  and  other  means.  To  put  these  resources  effectively  to  work  and  to  expand  the  productive 
equipment  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  certain  obstacles,  in  particular  the  existing  shortages  of  capitat 
resources,  foreign  exchange,  relevant  technical  knowledge,  and  management  and  administrative  skills.  It  must 
be  re-emphasised  that  these  shortages  represent  problems  to  be  solved,  similar  to  those  encountered  by  other 
•developing  countries.  They  are  problems  which  the  economically  advanced  countries  of  the  world  have,  for 
the  most  part,  already  solved.  Neverth  less,  hecause  the  solution  will  take  time,  existing  shortages  will  limit 
the  rate  of  growth  during  the  Plan  period,  and  well  beyond.  How  fast,  under  these  circumstances,  can  the 
national  income  be  expected  to  grow  ? 

53.  Problems  of  estimation  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  handled  hy  applying  what  are  known  as  incre¬ 
mental  capital-output  ratios,  that  is,  ratios  between  net  new  investment  and  increases  in  national  income.  Jf  the 
incremental  capital-output  ratio  were  3  it  would  mean  that  every  3  rupees  of  investment  would  yield  an  increase 
of  one  rupee  in  national  income.  If  the  incremental  capital- output  ratio  in  Pakistan  turned  out  to  be  3  to  -1 , 
the  net  new  investment  in  the  development  programme  we  propose  might  be  expected  to  produce  an  increase 
in  national  income  of  about  3,000  million  rupees  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  This  would  represent  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  15  per  cent,  to  the  present  national  income.  We  do  not  know  what  the  incremental  capital-output 
ratio  in  Pakistan  is,  nor  is  it  useful  to  attempt  to  apply  ratios  calculated  from  the  very  different  experience  of  other 
countries.  The  ratios,  moreover,  that  have  been  calculated  show  a  wide  range  of  variation,  which  is  what  we 
should,  a  priori,  be  led  to  expect.  In  recent  years  several  undeveloped  countries,  including  India,  appear  to  have 
realised  a  more  favourable  ratio  than.  3,  but  the  experience  is  yet  very  limited. 

54.  The  application  of  incremental  capital- output  ratios  to  ail  estimation  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  national 
ncome  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  net  investment  is  the  principal  determinant  of  national  income,  in  the 
isense  that  all  other  conditions  of  economic  growth  adapt  themselves  in  ^msi-automatic  fashion  to  the  rate  of 
capital  formation.  This  is  not  only  far  from  the  truth  but  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  the  only  serious 
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r  -toi  Tn  fart  in  certain  very  important  areas  of  the  development  pro* 
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the  yields  on  agricultural  laud  without  large  mjections  of  capital. 

.  i,  r.|„r  nf  the  additions  to  national  income  to  be  expected  from  the  develop- 

55.  A  direct  estimate  sector  by sector  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  of  course>  only  be  approximate. 

ment  programme  also  yields  a  gure  PQf  the  nationai  income  can  be  less  or  greater  than  15  per  cent 

ss?  - 

S®Z^^e:“u°d-.opment.  taking  the  many  other  acUons  that  will  contribute  to  the 

process  of  development. 

56.  If,  in  fact 

and  a  rate  of  increase  of*r Jable  statistics  are  available  over  a  period  long  enough  to  make 

£*"££  «*" 30 - “d "  ^ °De C°Uatry’  SWede"’ 1,38 
the  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  income  averaged  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Growth  of  national  income  and  income  per  head  in  certain  countries 


Country 

Initial 

period 

Terminal 

period 

Number 

of 

decades 

Percentage  rate  of  growth  per  decade  in 

National  Popu-  per  capita 

income  lation  income 

■  United  Kingdom  ... 

...  I860 — 69 

1920—29 

6 

20-7 

9 

10*7 

France 

...  1840-49 

1920—38 

8-5 

14-5 

1*7 

12*  6 

Sweden 

...  1861—80 

1921—44 

6-1 

29-4 

6*5 

21*6 

United  States 

...  1869— SB 

1929-48 

6 

37-7 

18 

16 

/o  .  c;™nn  Kn/nets  *  “Population,  Income  and  capital  ’  7  .  c  . 

(  ceedings  of  a  Round  Table  Conference  held  by  the  International  Economic  Association.  San  a 

Margherita,  Italy,  1953). 

57.  Other  countries,  it  is  true,  have  tZlTZ^of  thl 

for  some  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics  is^pos  o^  ^  of  a  ,otaiitarian  government,  capable  of 
statistics  is  subject  to  serious  questio  ,  .  t  f  muCh  higher  percentage  of  national 

dictatorially  reducing  standards  of  living,  h“  ^™‘pe  f“  Kuznets  who  is  a  leading  authority  on  national 
income  than  would  be  possible  m  a  free  society.  Professor  “  ’  wlth  soroe  exccntions  (Italy.  Japan)  for 

income  statistics  observes :  “Our  longrecords  of  national  income  are  with  some  except  (  ^  (o 

countries  at  the  top  of  the  income  pyramid.  These  Mdl  :  an  increase  of  10 

^an  two  and  o-  half  times  the  initial  value  ;  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  means  a  rise  over  a  century  to  more  than  s,x  times  le  ini 
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(Simon  Kuznets :  “Towards  a  theory  of  Economic  Growth  ”  from  National  policy  for  Economic  Welfare 

at  Home  and  abroad.  Columbia  University,  Bicentennial  series,  1955). 

58.  Against  these  considerations  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  planned  approach  to  the  problem  of 
development  has  a  relatively  short  history.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  democratic  countries  have  begun  to 
guide,  control  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  their  economies  under  carefully  prepared  plans.  India  has  achieved 
an  increase  of  some  18  per  cent  in  her  first  five-year  plan,  and  is  basing  the  second  five-year  plan  on  a  25  per 
cent  increase.  We  assume  that  her  second  Plan  targets  derive  their  validity  from  the  experience  gained  in  the 
first.  The  experience  of  some  Latin  American  countries  points  to  an  incremental  capital  out-put  ratio  of  2  :  1. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  results  in  this  country  will  be  better  than  those  of  countries  which  under 
largely  uncontrolled  atomistic  enterprise  followed  hit-and-miss  methods  without  any  conscious  national  targets 
in  view.  Frequently  they  had  to  retract  in  order  to  overcome  the  effects  of  failures,  under-production,  or  over¬ 
production  in  particular  sectors.  Experience  alone  will  show  what  rate  of  growth  Pakistan  will  be  able  to 
attain.  If  in  addition  to  a  plan  in  which  targets  are  clearly  specified  and  the  necessary  resources  foreseen,  pre¬ 
parations  can  also  be  made  for  institutions,  policies,  and  incentives  capable  of  ensuring  a  continuously  high 
rate  of  capital  formation,  and  for  developing  organisations  and  technical  and  managerial  skills  capable  of 
putting  basic  resources  to  effective  use,  the  rates  of  economic  development  can  be  greatly  accelerated. 

59.  If  the  national  income  rises  by  15  per  cent  during  the  Plan  period  and  continues  to  rise  at  that  rate 
thereafter,  it  will  double  in  about  19  years.  On  the  same  assumption,  and  also  assuming  the  present  rate  of 
population  growth,  the  per  capita  income  will  double  in  approximately  30  years.  If  the  Plan  is  applied  vigo¬ 
rously  with  a  united  will  and  purpose  and  measures  are  taken  to  create  favourable  conditions,  there  are 
good  reasons  to  expect  that  the  increase  in  the  national  income  will  be  greater  than  the  countries  with  un¬ 
planned  approach  to  economic  development.  What  will  then  happen  to  per  capita  income  depends  on  the  rate 
of  population  growth.  But  the  outcome  is  largely  within  the  country’s  own  control.  How  fast  Pakistan  deve¬ 
lops  hinges  on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  applied  in  planning  and  executing  the  programmes,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  in  striving  for  greater  prosperity  and  welfare. 
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Chapter  5 

PLANNING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

1.  In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  development  programme,  its  magnitude  and  the  allocation 
of  development  resources  among  different  uses. 

*  The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  programme 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  development  programme  is  to  achieve  maximum  progress  towards  agreed  social 
and  economic  goals.  The  Plan  lays  heavy  emphasis  on  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  possible  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  income,  but  this  is  not  the  sole  objective.  The  Plan  makes  provision  for  specific  increases  of  expenditure 
in  such  fields  as  health,  education,  housing  and  social  welfare,  which  are  justified  primarily  on  grounds  other 
than  increasing  the  national  income.  We  have  been  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  foreign  exchange 
position,  and  with  assisting  the  less  developed  areas  of  our  country  to  advance  more  rapidly.  Finally,  the  Plan 
seeks  to  bring  employment  to  people  who  are  unemployed  or  under-employed  at  present.  Development  ex. 
penditure  during  1955—60  must  provide  a  foundation  for  rapid  progress  in  the  future  :  some  of  our  proposal 
are  designed  primarily  to  contribute  towards  an  increased  national  income  in  subsequent  periods.  The  rate  of 
progress  towards  the  goals  of  the  Plan  will  be  determined  by  the  resources  available  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  are  used. 

3.  To  secure  an  efficient  use  of  available  resources,  private  and  government  decisions  affecting  production 
and  investment  must  be  co-ordinated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  may  be  needed  in  more  advanced  economies. 
The  development  programme  starts  from  a  position  of  acute  deficiency  in  some  sectors  of  the  economy  and  severe 
Imitations  on  investment  resources,  foreign  exchange,  and  administrative  and  technical  organisation.  In  order 
to  secure  maximum  total  growth,  some  sectors  of  he  economy  must  be  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  others. 
New  techniques  of  production  must  be  introduced,  and  new  lines  of  industry  and  agriculture  developed.  These 
structural  changes  will  not  take  place  automatically.  The  profit  motive  will  lead  to  adequate  private  initiative, 
in  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  sectors  that  should  be  developed.  Government  agencies  must  provide4'  overhead  ” 
facilities,  such  as  power  and  transport,  and  must  also  undertake  other  lines  of  activity  which,  because  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  only  modest  direct  returns,  are  not  likely  to  be  adequately  developed  by  private  initiative.  These  re¬ 
quirements,  together  wfh  the  necessary  expansion  of  health,  education  and  other  services,  put  a  considerable 
strain  on  the  resources  available  to  the  Government  at  various  levels  :  the  development  Plan  must  assess  the 
resources  available  to  the  Government,  and  the  relative  importance  of  various  claims  upon  them. 

4.  The  development  Plan  was  formulated  through  a  process  of  successive  approximations  by  means  of 
a  comparison  of  resources  available  and  claims  upon  these  resources.  Initially  the  resources,  both  financial 
and  real,  likely  to  be  available  during  the  Plan  period  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  existing  policies  and  pro¬ 
grammes  ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  what  would  be  available  if  existing  tax  structures  and  rates  were  continued, 
borrowing  kept  within  customary  limits,  past  expenditure  patterns  maintained  and  so  forth. 

5.  The  foreign  exchange  estimates  were  based  on  projections  of  export  earnings  and  import  payments  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  corrected  for  changes  which  could  be  foreseen.  The  estimate  of  labour  resources 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  existing  numbers  and  skill,  together  with  prospective  new  entrants,  with  allowances 
for  casualties  from  retirement  and  death.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  data,  this  estimate  was  possible  only  in 
some  categories,  such  as  engineers,  doctors,  and  teachers.  Similarly,  the  initial  estimates  of  acreages  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  agricultural  land  assumed  present  availability,  with  an  allowance  for  such  changes  as  could  be  foreseen. 
The  information  available  was  generally  meagre,  and  estimates  were  correspondingly  rough.  The  proposals 
framed  by  the  authorities  responsible  for  detailed  planning  in  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  were 
used  after  necessary  scrutiny  and  discussion,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  availability  of  physical  and  human  resources 
for  development.  Estimates  of  resources  available  to  private  enterprise  were  made  on  the  basis  of  past  experien¬ 
ce,  the  tasksproposed  for  the  private  sector,  and  discussions  with  leader?  of  business  and  indu-try. 


6  The  initial  estimate  of  claims  was  likewise  formulated  from  development  commitments  already  made 
from  proposals  submitted  to  the  Planning  Board,  and  from  projections  of  demand  by  the  private  sectors  “ 
government  departments.  The  development  proposals  included  schemes  formally  or  informally  submitted  by 
government,  ^'-governmental  or  private  agencies,  o  nitiated  by  the  Planning  Board  itself.  These  sclrem 
were  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  ranging  from  fully  engineered  schemes  to  good  ideas  . 

7  Setting  the  initial  assessment  of  resources  against  the  initial  statement  of  requirements  showed  that 
resources  were  inadequate  to  meet  all  requirements,  with  a  relatively  greater  shortage  of  some  resources  an 
of  others,  and  overlapping  and  inconsistency  among  the  claims.  To  overcome  the  shortage  of  resources,  w 
id  ed  possibilities  of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  scarcerre  sources,  of  transferring  demand  from  them  to 
other  and  more  plentiful  resources,  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  all  resources  are  used.  Estimate 
were  made  of  increases  in  the  public  revenues  available  for  development  by  improvements  ,n  tax  administration, 

new  or  increasing  existing  taxes,  by  restricting  public  expenditure  on  subjects  other  than  developmen 
,  hv  various  0ther  means.  The  claims  on  resources  were  next  reviewed  by  arranging  the  various  schemes 
proposed  in  order  of  their  estimated  productivity  and  importance,  in  an  effort  to  compare  the  marginal  schemes 
in  different  sectors  and  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  inconsistency. 

8'  From  this  point  a  series  of  further  approximations  led  to  a  final  set  of  proposals  which  matched  the 
prospective  supply  of  resources.  The  requirements  of  an  acceptable  plan  are 

(a)  that  it  should  conform  to  the  prescribed  economic  and  social  objectives, 

(b)  that  it  should  be  as  large  as  the  community  with  maximum  effort  can  undertake, 

(c)  that  it  should  be  internally  consistent  in  the  sense  that  the  claims  on  foreign  exchange  are  no  larger 

or  smaller  than  the  prospective  supply  of  foreign  exchange,  the  claims  on  skilled  labour  and  mana 
gerial  competence  are  no  larger  than  the  supplies,  and  in  general,  resources  and  claims  on  resources 

are  in  balance, 

(d)  that  the  use  of  resources  proposed  is  efficient  with  respect  to  the  ends  in  view,  and 

(e)  that  the  Plan  is  administratively  feasible. 

Certain  of  these  conditions  are  elaborated  later  in  this  Chapter  (paras.  33  to  45).  They  can  be  fulfilled  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  the  data  available  and  the  co-operation  achieved  among  the  authorities  concerned  with  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  programmes  and  policies. 

Q  The  Plan  takes  account  of  all  known  resources,  whether  public  or  private,  and  considers  all  claims 
whether  public  or  private,  against  these  resources.  In  the  public  sector,  the  Plan  is  implemented  by  direct  decision 
hv  Government  at  the  Centre  or  at  the  Provincial  or  local  levels.  In  the  private  sector,  the  use  of  resources 
k  determined  by  private  decisions,  but  within  the  context  of  public  policies  which  largely  determine  them  use 
Private  investment  decisions,  for  example,  frequently  create  requirements  for  scarce  foreign  exchange,  and  the 
imnortance  of  these  requirements  can  only  be  judged  in  relation  to  other  claims  on  the  available  supply  of  fore.gn 

nBe  The  implementation  of  the  Plan  involves  an  understanding  of  the  respective  roles  of  public  and  private 
aeencies  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  Here  we  would  emphasise  that  the  scope  of  the  Plan  embraces 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy,  though  iu  varying  degrees  of  detail  and  firmness. 

10  Because  planning  in  Pakistan  takes  place,  in  the  context  of  democratic  government,  the  targets  selected 
and  the  measures  recommended  to  achieve  those  targets,  must  be  capable  of  winuing  popular  approval  ;  there  is 
no  nurnose  in  setting  goals  and  prescribing  meaDs  which  might  be  practicable  in  another  environment,  but  which 
will  inevitably  be  rejected  by  the  people  of  this  country.  These  considerations  bear  particularly  on  two  essentia 
elements  of  the  Plan  :  the  relation  between  consumption  and  investment,  and  the  relation  between  public  and 
nrivate  enterprise  If  Pakistan  were  a  totalitarian  society  bent  on  maximising  the  rate  of  economic  development 
Lardless  of  hardships  imposed  on  the  people,  the  level  of  capital  formation  might  be  higher  than  that  contemn 
imed  bv  the  Plan.  The  Government  could  then  decree,  and  if  necessary  apply  by  force,  the  decision  that  stan¬ 
dards  of  twine  low  as  they  might  be,  would  be  reduced  stili  further  to  increase  the  level  of  investment.  This 

method  of  achievine  a  high  rate  of  development  is  impossible  in  a  country  with  low  standards  d  living  but 
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devoted  to  the  ideals  of  a  free  society.  Existing  levels  of  consumption  are  already  austere  for  the  vast  mass  of 
people,  and  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  depress  them  any  further.  On  the  contrary  it  is  urgent 

necessary  to  raise  them;  we  expect  that  during  the  Plan  period  they  will  improve  with  increases  in  nationll 

income.  But  a  substantial  part  of  increases  in  national  income  must  be  devoted  to  investment,  and  the  peorde 
erefore  cannot  expect  more  than  a  modest  improvement  in  living  standards.  This  is  the  price  that  has  to 
be  paid  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  effort  to  achieve  a  diversified  and  high-level  economv  wl  ich  u 
permit  better  standards  of  living  to  future  generations.  Again,  an  acceleration  of  development  programmes 
o  he  point  of  impoverishing  existing  standards  of  consumption  would  necessitate  extensive  and  rigorou  c“ 
rol  on  the  use  of  resources,  including  the  power  to  order  men  and  women  into  specified  occupations  and  1 

been'e  sh^d^  7  lmPrac.t,cab,I,ty>  ll,ese  would  be  repugnant  to  the  national  ideals  which  have 

bee"  enshrined  m  the  Constitution  recently  adopted.  An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  econo  'e  m  , 

in  private  hands,  and  it  is  well-established  public  policy  that  it  should  remain  there  We  mus  erefo  “ 
full  consideration  to  the  environment  within  which  private  enterprise  can  flourish.'  ’  ^ 

II*  The  scope  of  the  development  programme  is  inevitably  limited  bv  the  hek  nf  sfnticiimi  ,  ^  ,i.  - 
formation  available  and  by  uncertainties  as  to  the  future.  The  absence  of  relevant  statist,'  ,  ‘  /  d  ®'h,er !"' 
adequacy  of  statistical  services  represent  serious  deficiencies,  which  must  be  remedied  in  thenar  fiiTure'  Th 
present  state  of  statistical  information  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  fclnntpr  jn  nn  a  1  * 

-  fi..  imrr 

sr — — -  -  “  « 

12-  In  short,  the  scope  of  the  development  programme  is  such  as  to  rnwr  nil  n 
private,  which  can  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  nlnal  income  ZZlT  1 

of  economic  and  social  development.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  activities  will  be  nlanned  !  E 

detail.  But  alt  development  activities  represent  claims  for  investment  funds  foreign  I  ^  estlD’ated  m 
•scarce  resources,  and  consequently  a„  must  be  taken  into  account  in  formulating’, be 

Total  size 

.  13*  We  mcIude  111  the  development  programme,  not  only  investment  in  buildina  , 

increases  in  the  recurring  costs  of  education,  health,  and  other  public  services  which  Lm  par  oTthe ^b  i 
of  development  These  expenditures,  though  not  investment  in  the  norma,  sense  of 

he  programme  because  they  must  be  budgeted  along  with  investment  expenditures  to  secure  the  oef  r 
development.  An  approach  to  the  determination  of  the  total  size  of  ih,  „mo  u  h  object,ves  of 

statement  of  requirements,  or  through  an  estimate  of  avlillble  resources  “  "7  **  ™de  th.r0Ugh  3 
of  a  general  larget,  such  as  a  given  increase  in  naiinm'  i  ?  lements  are  slated  in  terms 

and  if  objectives  consistent  wit],  the  general  target  are  sc, 'for 

-  ssrs  r.rsr.;sr — 

It  focuses  attention,  for  instance,  on  the  volume  of  savings  as  a  proportion  of  the  na.i  r  bc  a“°™Pbshed. 
realised  if  the  Plan  is  to  succeed  and  on  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  that  will' have  ?  I  '“T  mUS‘  be 
the  targets  are  unduly  optimistic,  however,  an  attempt  io  realise  them  is  apt  to  oroduc  e7  aVa''able'  .  If 
or  to  lead  to  the  imposition  of  authoritarian  controls.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  how  target  ’V  S'n?“S  ,nflatlon 
they  arese,  with  some  regard  to  the  prospective  availability  ofresourees566  ?  ^  rea',S',C 
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15.  If  targrts  are  selecte.!  with  some  rega  ^  stietching  capabilities  to  tlieir  limit,  these  approaches  | 

resource  availability  is  est.  mated  wtth  the  °  J  laid  emphasis  on  the  resources  expected  to  be  available,  but.  I 
to1^ purees  on  the  assertion  .ha,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  I 

within  the  limits  of  the  possible.  .  1 

Geographical  distribut.on  of  the  ^  the  differellt  areas  of  the  country  should  achieve  1 

16.  It  must  be  one  of  the  amis  of  nation  i  P  >  lherefore,  kept  the  requirements  of  relatively  I 

the  same  general  standard  of  living  as  ear.y  as  p  marked  gec,graphical  immobility,  I 

undeveloped  areas  particularly  in  "considerations  mast  play  a  special  part  in  deciding  ft 

even  among  educated  class, es  except  at  hi  j  ^  a  dose  relationship  to  the  stage  of  development  of  ft 

the  pattern  of  investment.  The  spe  difficult  it  is  to  stimulate  its  development,  to  provide  the  roads,  ■ 

an  area.  The  more  backward  an  area  the  n  ..  social  overheads  ”,  and  to  set  up  the  minimum  admi^-  | 

communications,  water  supplies,  p  ,ike  Baiuchistan  the  provision  of  transport  will  e  1 

trative  and  technical  organisation  requ red- J  icTesu]ls  ln  the  near  future.  Within  the  resources  K 

cult  and  expensive  and  will  yield  no  P^‘ 0  ,e  lh#  pace  and  t0  bring  the  benefits  of  economic  deve-  ft 

available,  however,  every  attempt  must  be  mao  1 

lopment  to  the  under- develope  areas.  .  between  East  and  West  Pakistan.  Because  I 

17.  The  problem  of  regional  develjnent  “ movement  of  population  between  the  two  Wings.  I 
they  are  more  than  a  thousand  miles  apart,  here  hl  contiguous  areas.  This  means  that  so  far  as  1 

Eo™::^ 

rather  than  the  people  to  the  opportunities.  .  ^  ^  ^  lwo  wiTlgs  should  be-  I 

1«  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  dial  the  averages  an  ,  income  sta(islics  do  ,10t  yet  | 

come' approximately  equal.  Social  —  S  statistics  for  parts  of  the  country  will  be 

U  must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  ] 

C°n  r°n  ,  j  for  East  Pakistan  is  the  maximum— perhaps  more  than 

19  The  development  programme  we  havt >  prepa  claims  of  the  resl  of  the  country  on  the 

the  maximum— that  we  “  Li  orgarUn  which  exists  or  can  quickly  he  created 

available  resources  availabmiy  of  trained  personnel. 

in  the  Province,  and  by  smaller  in  East  Pakistan  than  in  West  Pakistan.  For  this,  there- 

20.  Development  expenditures  ave  ;s(an  areas  were  the  victims  of  neglect  but  East  Pakistan  far 

are  historical  reasons,  Prior  to  partition  ^ X  partition  from  different  levels  of  development 

more  than  West  Pakistan.  The  la‘.  ^  ^  and  raw  materials  l0  Calcutta,  and  received 

East  Pakistan  was  wholly  dependent  o  ’  nQ  harbollr  facilities  for  its  imports  and  exports,  and  a 

processed  goods  in  return.  There  were  pr  ,  had  heen  executed  or  even  planned  for  East  Pakistan. 

..  . . . 

21.  The  whole  country  was  deficient  »  MusTmTrf  East  Pakistan  had  been  denied  their 

rSmiSr— ^ -  -  —  —  the  procsssof 
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trawtornmg  this  situation,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  all  directions.  Economic  progress  in  a  neglected 
level.  ,ped  area  *****  tot  the  intiation  of  a  process  for  fulfilling  basic  conditions,  such  as  improved 
administration,  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  transport  facilities,  the  collection  of  information  about  national 
resources  ami  the  preparation  of  sound  and  feasible  schemes.  In  the  absence  of  technical  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge,  ..  is  impossible  to  prepare  schemes  in  sufficient  detail  to  establish  their  soundness  and  feasibility  which 
is  neceriry  in  all  circumstances. 


.  ^  ,u  ;ndcpcr'dcilce’  West  Pakistan  received  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  enormous  influx  of  refugees  re¬ 
quiring  expensive  arrangements  for  resettlement.  West  Pakistan  is  nearly  six  times  as  big  in  area  as  East  Pakistan 
with  mineral  and  hydro-electric  potential,  but  with  scarce  supplies  of  water,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  irri¬ 
gation.  A  number  of  power,  irrigation  and  industrial  schemes  had  been  planned  or  started  before  Independence. 
Although  the  total  area  of  West  Pakistan  is  large,  the  pressure  on  cultivable  land  is  heavy,  and  long  distances 
involve  heavy  expenditure  on  transport  and  communications.  In  parts  of  the  former  Baluchistan  Sind  Punjab 
ana  the  Tribal  Areas,  conditions  of  living  are  very  poor.  ’  ’  J 

23.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  significant  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  potential  economic 

opportunities  between  the  two  Wings  ;  the  present  inequality  in  ihe  rate  of  development  is  attributable  lo  past 
history  and  is  only  a  temporary  phase.  East  Pakistan  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  raw  material  potential  but  short 
of  land.  West  Pakistan  is  short  of  water,  but  has  mineral  and  hydro-electric  potential,  in  which  East  Pakistan 
■s  at  present  deficient.  With  a  special  effort  in  which  the  Government  and  people  of  East  Pakistan  must  play 
the  major  parts,  fully  assisted,  however,  by  the  Federal  Government,  equality  in  the  rate  of  development  can  be 


24.  There  are  also  certain  areas  in  belli  Provinces,  which  stand  in  special  need  of  development  In  West 
Pakistan,  large  areas,  amounting  to  about  175,000  square  miles  have  been  the  subject  of  neglect  for  centuries 
They  include  Quetla  and  Kalat  Divisions,  the  Tribal  Areas  of  (he  North  West  Frontier,  including  the  formei 
Stales  of  Chitral,  Dir,  Swat  and  Amb,  and  some  of  the  valley  districts  of  the  former  Punjab,  such  as  Muzaffargarh 
and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  Their  total  population  is  something  under  6  millions,  but  the  pressure  on  the  land  is 
heavy,  because  rainfall  is  scanty,  badly  distributed,  and  very  irregular,  with  the  result  that  only  a  very  small  area 
is  under  cultivation  and  the  greater  part  is  wholly  arid.  The  people  are  generally  extremely  poor  and  backward 
and  m  part  torn  by  tribal  feuds.  They  subsist  on  a  primitive  base  of  agriculture,  range  livestocks  and  some 
cottage  industries.  The  income  per  capita  has  never  been  estimated,  but  all  known  facts  point  to  its  being  far 
below  the  general  average  of  Pakistan.  Fundamental  information  about  resources,  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  wholly  lacking.  The  Tribal  Areas  of  East  Pakistan,  although  much  smaller,  also  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  past  neglect.  Lack  of  transport  and  communications,  educational  and  health  facilities,  and  a  primitive 
economy  are  the  main  problems. 

25.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  have  been  alive  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  people  of  these  areas 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  economic  development.  In  West  Pakistan,  two  teams  of  experts  have  carried 
out  a  preliminary  economic  survey  of  the  Kalat  Division  ;  an  aerial  survey  of  the  major  parts  of  llie  less- 
developed  area  has  been  completed,  supplemented  by  ground  geological  reconnaissance  surveys  in  Quetta  and 
Kalat  Divisions  ;  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  some  projects  for  conservation  and  utilisation  of  water  resources 
and  a  number  of  small  schemes  for  harnessing  surface  water  have  been  completed.  A  number  of  comparatively 
large  projects  like  Ihe  Nari  Bolan,  the  Kitrram  Garhi  Weir,  and  the  Warsak  high-level  canal  are  now  under  cons¬ 
truction.  The  communications  of  the  area  have  been  improved  ;  in  particular,  a  500-mile  fair-weather  road 
linking  Quetta-Kalat-Karachi  is  under  construction.  In  the  frontier  regions  of  the  former  N.-W.  F.  P  and 
Baluchistan  Administration,  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  has  increased  between  1947  and 
1955  from  201  to  440,  and  from  34  to  56  respectively.  The  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
has  established  woollen  mills  at  Bannu  and  Harnai.  which  will  help  ensure  stable  prices  for  the  wool 
prnduced  in  Tribal  Areas,  and  increase  employment  opportunities.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
exploratory  drillingfor  oil.  which  has  already  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  supply  of  natural  eas. 
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vinces  up  to  the  level  of  ry  Dersonnel  and  to  inadequate  basic  facilities  for  training  and  com* 

schemes  sufficient  tec  n,ra  an  a  "  particularly  heavy  emphasis  on  investigations  and  surveys  of  these 
mumcations.  The  Plan  P  J  establishment  of  communications,  which  w.ll  lay  the  foundation 

areas,  on  the  training  o  pers  ,  ^  provisions  have  also  been  made  for  these  areas— for  example, 

for  substantial  deveb opment  iater  P  ^  #  ^  and  economic  survey  of  the  Tribal  Areas,  and  in 

Peshawar  University  is  to  b  ^  s(udents  from  the  Tribal  Areas  in  both  Provinces  are  to  be 

developing  continuing  research  work  .  inantives  are  suggested  for  attracting  qualified  men  to  work 

given  scholarships  for  outside  sch  p^  ^  for  TrM  Areas  has  been  proposed  to  support 

in  the  Tribal  Areas.  A  special  1  onnnrtmiities  arise  or  can  be  created.  Additional  provisions 

small  ■  self-help  •  About  one-third  of  the  total  expenditure  on  civil  roads 

are  foreseen  if  those  proposed  1  f  .developed  areas.  We  have  made  a  substantial  provision  for  invest.ga- 
west  Pakistan  are  intended  for Th  1-  J  ^  ^  ^  rupees  in  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions 

lion  of  water  resources  m  flw  •  has  b  J  made  for  the  development  of  agricultural,  health,  education 

areas,  as  an  important  phase  of  the  regular  programme  in  these  fields. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tribal  of  Wes.  Pakistan  we 

provide  the  resource  Q  mmion  rupees  that  can  be  drawn  on  as  additional  schemes  are  prepared, 

have  provided  a  special  resen '  J , -n  ^  less.deve,oped  areas  may  be  speeded  up  by  transferring 

With  the  unification  o  ^  better  staffed  areas,  perhaps,  providing  a  special  posting  allowance, 

technicians  and  admmistr  or  ^  to  ^  urgency  of  the  problem  of  the  less-developed  areas,  and  we 

Lhpe?ha  "  able  to  prepare  additional  productive  schemes  in  the  near  future.  When  these  are  availa  e, 
Sack  of  financial  resources  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  then  executron. 

28.  The  total  public  programme  included  in  the  Plan  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

(Million  rupees) 


East  Pakistan 
West  Pakistan 
Centre 


4001 

4710 

641 


Total 


9352 


Shortfalls  and  flexibility  .  1 

29  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  country  will  embark  on  a  planned  effort  on  this  scale.  In  the  first  place 
29’  •  .  ,  ,U  p,,n  k  iaroe  •  in  the  second  place  it  embodies  a  diversified  programme,  parts  of  which 

the  magnitude  o  e  ’  d  omic  ]  jfe  which  have  either  been  largely  neglected,  such  as  housing 

rTlie  Tweffl  oHive  2SS  insufficient  recognition,  such  as  technical  training,  ft  would  be  unrealistic 
an  S°Cia  ’  t0  be  achieved  in  full  by  1960— though  much  more  will  be  done  than  could  be  attained 

to  expect  the  programs ‘  effort  not  tied  to  ambiUous  targets.  We  must  reckon  a.  best  on  a  short- 

under  an  easier  appro  P  rl,—.  nf  the  order  of  20  per  cent.  A  forecast  of  the  shortfall  is  necessary  so 

fall  in  the  expen  ltur  e  targe  s  pe  P  budgetary  and  other  administrative  techniques  to  check  further  de- 

that  we  could  be  much  greater,  Where  the  shortfalls  are  hkely  10 

and  in  what  relative  magnitude,  cannot  be  forecast ;  if  it  could,  the  Plan  would  have  been  correspondingly 
adjusted"^  t  flws  that  wc  must  seek  to  preserve  the  maximum  of  flexibility  in  the  Plan,  so  that  resources  under. 

Sr  ore  secto-  can  be  mobilised  lo  good  purpose.  One  essential  means  to  such  flexibility  ,s  to  review,  and  if 
utilized  in  >  -  _ 11. T  ■  UrrUt  r»r  PYnoripnpp  and  actual  economic  condi. 


necessary 

tions. 


modify. 
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the  development  programme  annually  in  the  light  of  experience  and  actual  economic  condi. 


THE  USE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  RESOURCES 


30.  Given  the  total  size  of  the  programme,  the  problem  is  to  allocate  the  available  resources  so  as  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  economic  and  social  development.  Table  1  below  presents  our  recommended 
division  of  development  funds  for  the  Plan  period  among  the  various  sectors.  If  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
provision  for  any  particular  sector,  certain  questions  are  relevant.  First,  from  what  other  sectors  are  the  re¬ 
sources  required  for  the  proposed  expansion  to  be  drawn,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  transfer  on  the  rate 
of  growth  of  national  income  ?  This  is  the  question  of  priorities,  or  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources.  Second, 
do  the  administrative  organisations  necessary  for  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  particular  sector  exist  ?  This 
is  the  question  of  administrative  feasibility.  Third,  if  the  proposed  transfer  of  development  funds  is  carried  out, 
how  will  it  affect  requirements  for  foreign  exchange,  particularly  materials  and  skilled  labour,  and  are  all  these 
new  requirements  consistent  with  expected  supplies  ?  This  is  the  question  of  consistency. 


Table  1 

Public  sector  development  programme,  1955-60 


(Million  rupees) 

Village  AID . 

298 

Agriculture  (including  colonisation,  animal  husbandry,  fisheries,  forestry,  credit) 

1207 

Water  and  power  development  ... 

2697 

Industry  (including  fuels  and  minerals) 

1622 

Transport  and  communications  ... 

1666 

Housing  and  settlements 

861 

Education  and  training 

580 

Health 

288 

Social  welfare 

Labour  and  employment  and  miscellaneous 

Reserves 

::X  ,33 

Total 

9352 

Priorities 

31.  The  question  of  priorities  arises  because  the  supplies  of  resources  available  are  inadequate  to  accomplish 
everything  thought  desirable.  In  order  to  do  more  in  one  sector,  something  has  to  be  sacrificed  elsewhere  : 
the  problem  is  one  of  choosing  between  competing  ends,  of  judging  their  comparative  importance  and  feasibility 
in  relation  to  pressing  demands  and  available  means,  of  balancing  the  gains  from  one  against  the  loss  of  others. 
As  an  initial  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  solution  requires  a  distribution  of  development  funds  among 
different  uses,  so  that  no  possibility  exists  of  increasing  the  total  value  of  output  by  transferring  funds  from  one 
use  to  another.  The  value  of  output,  however,  depends  on  producing  goods  and  services  that  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  individually,  or  esteem  highly  a&  a  community. 

32.  In  general,  the  pattern  of  demand  for  major  items  of  consumer  goods  can  be  assessed  fairly  closely. 
Requirements  for  social  services  like  education  and  medical  care  are  largely  set  by  public  policy.  Large  schemes 
to  provide — ‘‘social  overheads’*  irrigation,  power  and  transport,  for  instance— call  for  heavy  development  expen¬ 
diture.  The  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  either  projections  of  capital  requirements  for  the  private  sector  of 
development  schemes  presented  to,  or  framed  by,  the  Board  for  the  public  sector.  There  are  obviously  high- 
priority  schemes  in  all  sectors  concerning  which  no  serious  question  need  be  raised.  The  difficult  problem  is 
the  dftermination  of  what  schemes  are  marginal  in  relation  to  the  possibly  greater  productivity  of  resources 
used  elsewhere. 


33.  In  short,  the  main  areas  of  development  investment  are  determined  by  a  projection  of  the  probable 
pattern  of  consumer  expenditure,  the  over-riding  need  to  save  and  earn  foreign  exchange,  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  “  social  capital”,  and  certain  policy  decisions  concerning  the  provisions  for  educational,  public  eal 

and  other  services. 

34.  Given  the  total  of  the  development  programme,  decisions  about  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  domestic 
resources  and  foreign  exchange,  in  training  programmes  and  in  the  development  of  administrative  organisations 
constitute  a  necessary  step  in  promoting  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources  for  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
Plan  The  broad  examination  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms  of  the  claims  of  various  sectors  on  pros¬ 
pective  resources,  summarised  in  paras.  43  to  66  below  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  main  channels  of  investment 
and  to  justify  many  of  the  development  proposals.  When  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  marginal  schemes  in 
different  sectors  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  probable  effects  on  output  of  a  proposed  transfer  of  resource 
from  one  sector  to  another,  a  more  detailed  examination  is  desirable,  though  not  always  possible. 

35  Any  proposed  transfer  must  be  administratively  feasible,  and  consistent  with  the  Plan  as  a  whole.  If 
we  assume  that  a  proposed  transfer  of  resources  is  administratively  feasible  and  involves  no  inconsistency  with 
other  elements  of  the  Plan,  what  are  the  criteria  on  which  a  judgment  can  be  based.  In  general  a  transfer  of 
resources  is  justified  when  the  probable  returns  per  unit  of  costs  of  the  marginal  scheme  are  higher  in  the  sector 
where  expansion  is  proposed  than  elsewhere.  This  judgment  requires  a  careful  comparison  of  costs  and  returns 
wherever  the  relevant  data  are  available.  We  found  it  possible  to  make  these  comparisons  in  some  sectors, 
especially  in  the  industry  programme,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  power  and  irrigation. 

36  But  there  is  a  further  difficulty.  Part  of  the  investment  costs  of  a  scheme  may  be  in  rupees,  but  the 
remainder  may  require  foreign  exchange,  into  which  the  rupee  is  not  freely  convertible.  Some  of  the  schemes 
will  produce  goods  that  could  be  imported  ;  the  question  arises  how  far  requirements  should  be  met  by  domestic 
production  and  how  far  by  imports.  Still  other  projects  will  produce  not  only  for  the  domestic  market  but  also 
for  export  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  carefully  the  probable 
foreign  exchange  requirements,  or  the  foreign  exchange  earning,  or  saving  capacity  of  every  proposed  investment. 

37  At  least  a  partial  way  out  of  the  difficulty  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  value  of  goods  produced 
at  home  with  the  landed  value  of  similar  goods  produced  abroad.  It  is  always  possible,  through  import  restric¬ 
tions  or  higher  tariffs  to  raise  the  prices  of  some  goods  indefinitely,  but  this  does  not  increase  the  national  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  import  price  without  any  duty  underestimates  the  value  of  the  commodity  because 
foreign  exchange  is  not  available  to  import  goods  freely. 

38  At  this  stage  of  development  nearly  all  the  country’s  industries  need  a  substantial  degree  of  protection 
front'  foreign  competition.  Certain  of  them,  however,  can  earn  a  satisfactory  return  by  selling  their  output  at 
prices  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  the  landed  value  of  equivalent  imports,  while  others  need  a  100  per  cent, 
or  higher  margin  Clearly,  if  scarce  investment  resources  are  to  be  used  so  as  to  make  the  largest  possible  con¬ 
tribution  to  national  income,  investment  should  be  preferred  in  the  first  group  of  industries  rather  titan  the  second . 
But  what  is  the  appropriate  degree  of  protection  to  use  in  estimating  worthwhile  investment  in  those  industries 
when  there  is  the  alternative  of  importing  to  meet  domestic  requirements  ?  If  a  figure  as  low  as  10  or  15  per  cent, 
were  taken  there  would  not  be  enough  profitable  investment  opportunities  to  absorb  the  quantity  of  capital 
proposed  for  industrialisation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  protective  tariff  of  100  per  cent,  were  assumed,  profitable 
investment  opportunities  might  far  outrun  the  resources  available.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  some  arbitrary 
figure  :  it  is  important,  however,  that  the  same  figure  should  be  applied  to  all  investment  calculations,  when  the 
alternative  to  domestic  production  is  import. 

39  The  criterion  of  efficiency  involved  in  comparisons  of  profitability  must  also  be  applied  in  the  choice 
of  productive  techniques  to  be  preferred  in  particular  sectors.  On  irrigation  works,  for  example,  there  k  a 
choice,  within  limits,  between  the  use  of  hand  methods  and  mechanisation.  Roads  can  be  built  of  lenient  or 
bitumen  Electric  power  can  be  generated  in  hydroelectric  installations  or  thermal  plants.  In  all  such  cases 
^comparison  needs  to  be  made  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  each  alternative,  including  an  estimate  of  the  imports 
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40.  The  test  of  efficiency  or  productivity  has  wide  applicability  in  some  sectors  of  development  but  onlv 

limited  use  m  others.  The :  import  and  export  sectors  must  be  scrutinised  closely  because  the  Lge  of  a, Lrn 
tives  is  great.  Choices  in  fields  such  as  electric  power  are  more  limited,  because  output  has  to  be  p S 
exclusively  from  domestic  sources.  But  even  in  such  fields  as  health  and  education  there  is  a  limited  ro 
for  comparison  of  alternative  projects  to  provide  a  specified  service.  d 

Administrative  feasibility 

41.  A  development  programme  must  not  only  provide  for  the  most  productive  allocation  of  the  available 

resources  among  different  uses ;  it  must  also  be  a  workable  programme  in  the  sense  that  the  1 ■ 

are  capable  of  execution,  that  the  organisations  required  either  exist  or  can  be  I  eated  an]  ” 

customs  and  practices  implied  in  the  planned  rate  of  development  can  he  made.  A  lare’c'ntimbe  225",  ‘  I 
and  administrative  considerations  are  involved,  which  are  not  subject  to  quantitative  calculations  2  7 

(ion  of  tests  of  feasibility  requires  judgment  of  such  things  as  the  rate  at  which  T 

roughl  about,  the  ability  of  agricultural  workers  to  acquire  new  skills  the  response  of  the  hi  '  ^  ^  •  C 

to  various  government  policies,  and  similar  matters.  An  application  of  tests  of  fensibi  iv J -IT8- 
gramme  that  represented  a  smaller  departure  from  traditional  behaviour,  against  one  that  reSedT  T°', 
changes,  even  if  the  possible  benefits  of  the  latter  were  somewhat  greater. 

42.  The  most  serious  limitations  on  the  feasibility  of  the  programme  in 

isaUon  and  administration.  Some  of  the  relevant  difficulties  are  discussed  ‘in  other  part"  ofri  ^7“  °!  T’ 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  effective  Umitations  on  the  size  of  the  development  programme  in  th^co 
general  and  m  East  Pakistan  in  particular,  are  not  lack  of  investment  funds  h,„  rath!  T  7 

Considerations  of  feasibility  also  are  effective  limitations  to  the  magnitude  and  timingof  the"  ViZe 

,nd  ”1""”  «  ~ »» « oi 


Consistency 

43.  In  any  workable  plan  the  various  parts  must  be  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  the  i 
of  resources.  As  applied  to  the  goals  for  various  sectors  of  the  economy,  consistency  refers  bo  ,  t„  l 

for  the  output  and  to  the  supplies  of  the  various  goods  and  services  required  in  product  If  h  t  T 

increase  the  output  of  certain  types  of  consumer  goods,  there  must  be  adequate  outlet  2  tl  i  ou  nuTriffi 
the  markets  or  m  government  programmes.  If  power  and  irrigation  works  are  to  be  exp  „d  d  2  e  1  u 
adequate  prospective  supplies  of  cement,  steel,  equipment  and  other  necessary  materiak  lh  ’r  a 
products  or  from  abroad.  The  sum  of  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  rf  a„  see  n  r  2  meStlC 

not  exceed  the  supplies  of  foreign  exchange  likely  to  be  available  year  by  year  du rim-  the  Plan 
total  requirements  for  development  resources  must  not  exceed  the  prospective  snook  f  /  And  the 
plus  foreign  earnings,  investments,  loans,  and  assistance.  We  have  applied  these  tests  of  cons, 'st'30”?*  SaV'n8S 
contained  in  the  Plan  to  the  full  extent  that  data  permitted.  We'have  tried  also  to  make  *  e"cy  o|,roPosals 

on  the  basis  of  input-output  estimates,  but  have  not  found  it  helpful  in  the  ores»nt  aw  ”"'P  "  analysis 
tion  in  the  country.  P  lnthe  present  sta8e  °f  statistical  iuforma- 

hy  dTemS-“  “ is  ^ 

The  rate  of  economic  growth  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  general  discrepancy  between^hm^raTwe0™™^!1^ 
is  desired.  If  planning  is  successful,  however,  the  potential  rate  of  growth  will  not  be  retarded  h  '  .  * 

facilities  are  idle  for  want  of  power,  because  manpower  is  availabfe  lm  ,1  because  existing 

or  because  a  profitable  investment  cannot  be  made  for  lack  of  foreign  exchange.  C^sTZiKv^lTvel'or''65,' 

zz  z*:  z 'zzssz  -  *•  -  -  -  -  -S-  sr;: 
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Specific  Sectors 

,,  It  mav  be  useM  to  review  briedy  the  claims  of  the  various  main  sectors  upon  the  limited  development  j 
JL£Z  ShTJL  co^oos  ofpcioritte,  MW*  -1  *  j 

4griculture  and  irrigation 

60  per  cent,  of th®  “  l0“’ 1  ad  accounts  for  nearly  all  foreign  exchange  earnmgs.  With  the  population 
materials  consumed  by  md  usriy,  and  standards  of  nutrition  hardly  enough  to  sustain  pro- 

growing  at  more  than  a  tndho  yea^  P  ^  g  high  priofity  requirement.  The  two  Principal 

ductiye  effort,  a  P”slstent  10  £  yie|ds  pet  acre  onlland  under  cultivation  at  present,  and  bringing 

means  to  increased  food  t ^  “/lively  small-though  still  substanrial-amounts  of  scarce  resources  and 
foreign  ex'cbange^'  Snging  oLw  land  into  cultivation  through  irrigation  works  invoWes  large  cap.tal  invest- 
ment  with  a  relatively  high  foreign  exchange  component. 

provision  of  training  arrange  ,  measures  against  pests  and  diseases,  which  are,  by  and 

~  *  —7  »ip"« 

large,  problems  of  organisation.  p  slowness  of  Some  of  the  processes  of  increasing  yields 

more  land  for  refugees,  ogettier  w  1  wQrks  designed  t0  open  up  new  lands 

from  existing :  acreages  g ™  ^  J  ed  also  provide  more  water  for  lands  already  under  cultivation  and 

for  food  production.  .  cultivation  In  this  field  the  main  planning  problems  are  economising 

assis:  sitsri-  - — .  -  -  - » -  *■  - 

land  under  cultivation. 

•  for  anricultural  output  as  raw  material  for  industry,  though  relatively  small  are 

such  use  depends  largely  on  that  given  to  the  expansion  of  industry. 

_r  ont*imihiral  exnorts  constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  develop- 
49.  The  foreign  exchange  ^^*necejjatily  b=  assigned  to  any  effective  means  of  expanding  these 

ment  programme.  A  ve  J g :  P  *facture  of  cotton  is  expanding  rapidly,  its  output  must  also  be  expanded, 
earnings.  Because  the  dome  Foreien  exchange  earnings,  however,  are  a  function  not  only 

to  retain  a  sufficiently  Urge  marpn  or  exp  ^  ^  And  prices,  in  turn,  depend  upon  grade  and 

of  the  volume  of  exports  but  tf  the  pr  means  improving  the  gradmg  and  the  quality  of  cotton 

^Se^  "SSaUxpo^  are  priority  measures,  to  be  considered  along  with  an  expans.cn  of 
physical  volume. 

Industry  and  power  .  * 

50.  The  large  expansion  of  industry  in  Pakistan  first 

iu  industries  processing  local  material  such  »s  i |U  e, ~ 0 >  ,  ,  ^  I^nufacturesome types  of  products 

three  industries  the  country  has  not  only  attained  sen  sum  y 

for  export. 

51  • one  "wit: :  i 

-rc,^ 

are  a.realy  committed  should  have  a  high  priority. 
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52  The  scarcity  of  power  at  present  represents  a  bottle-neck  of  particular  severity.  Finished  nlants  lie 
part  y  idle  for  want  of  power,  and  industrial  enterprises  install  their  own  generating  plant  when  service  from 
public  station  would  be  more  economical.  Hydro-electric  installations  to  which  capita,  is  alrTady  c  mj«ed 
are  fully  justified,  but  they  take  so  long  to  complete  that  thermal  capacity  must  be  expanded  to  meet  pressing 
requirements.  This  thermal  capacity  will  not,  however,  fall  into  disuse  when  hydro-electric  power  become! 
available  ,  by  any  test  the  expansion  of  power  supply  must  receive  high  priority, 

.  53r  .  h®  USe  °1  d«vel°Pm6llt  f™*  remove  obstacles  to  the  efficient  use  of  existing  capacity  the  expan- 

lon  of  facilities,  and  the  installation  of  new  capacity  in  those  industries  which  are  capable  of  earning  or  savino 
r  gn  exc  ange,  can  obviously  lay  clami  to  high  priority.  Investment  in  new  fields  and  relatively  large  expad 
o  s  newly-started  industries  are  also  sometimes  necessary  to  provide  materials  for  development  Progranfm!s 

"  0,.he;  sect0rs  “  W1,h'n  lndus"y  This  is  indeed  the  requirement  of  consistency  in  planning  needed  to 

void  foreign  exchange  liabilities.  A  larger  fertiliser  plan,  or  large  expansions  of  cement  plan,  ”tccs 

of  such  industries.  Industrialisation  is  a  necessary  part,  and  indeed  ultimately  a  main  objective,  of  economic 
evelopment  and  familiarity  with  industrial  technology  can  facilitate  growth  throughout  the  economy. 

54.  In  Preparing  the  Plan,  we  had  before  us  a  wider  range  of  proposals  for  industrial  expansion  than  could 
have  beer i  undertaken  with  the  resources  available  during  the  Plan  period.  We  had,  therefore,  to  select  fm 
pnonty  hose  which  offered  the  best  returns,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  relation  to  the  country’s  n^dstiken 

wifi  '  rt  TT  °f  fhe  ack  °f  detalled  ,nrormallon’  we  cannot  be  sure  that  some  of  the  proposals  omitted 
'  n0t’ When  fy  ther.lnformat,on  Js  available,  merit  inclusion  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  all  the  schemes  already 
included  should  be  given  high  priority.  The  programme  we  have  proposed  is  large  and  varied,  and  will  make 
heavy  demands  on  all  the  resources  of  initiative,  drive,  and  organisation  which  can  be  mobilised. 

55  Cottage  and  small-scale  industry  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  This  type  of  industry  is 
extremely  labour-intensive,  oflermg  employment  to  workers  for  whom  there  are  few,  if  any,  alternative  employ- 
merits  ;  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  expansion  are  small ;  and,  because  the  needs  of  the  villages  for  manu- 
ac  ured  articles  like  shoes,  soap  and  implements  can  be  met  largely  by  cottage  and  small-scale  industry  provi- 

expansiontn  this  sector  °PU  a^0n  **  ^  P"  ^  “  ™a>  areas  dep’ends  on 

Transport  and  communications 

‘winffofIndCPe,lden“inbTEht  the  pr°blem  °f  deVelopi"S  transP°rt  and  communications  between  the  two 
Wings,  of  re-organ, sing  the  transport  system  of  East  Pakistan,  which  formerly  converged  on  Calcutta  of  strength¬ 
ening,  improving  and  expanding  the  rail,  river,  and  road  transport  systems,  and  of  improving  harbour  facilities 

57.  There  is  a  large  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  and  repair  on  both  East  and  West  Pakistan  railway 
systems.  A  high  priority  must  be  assigned  to  the  rehabilitation  of  assets  and  (he  strengthening  of  existing 
facilities.  Beyond  Ohs,  large  sums  could  usefully  be  spent  on  the  acquisition  of  new  rolling  stock  if  amplf 
resources  were  available  ;  in  present  circumstances  the  major  objective  must  be  improvement  of  the  operaTng 
efficiency  of  the  existing  net-works,  using  mainly  the  rolling  stock  now  in  service  or  on  order. 

58.  The  road  system  of  East  Pakistan  needs  considerable  expansion,  but  special  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 

mjuiy  to  the  natural  drainage  system  m  areas  of  heavy  rainfall.  The  relatively  dry  areas  in  the  north  aresuffering 
for  .ack  of  roads  The  m  and  water  transport  system  in  East  Pakistan  needs  reorganisation  and  development 

wTpTT  ,  r,  rtea  “I"38?  "niSt  be  C0"sldered  t0  1,ave  a  Wgh  priority.  The  road  system 
W  West  Pakistan  is  relatively  better  developed  except  in  the  former  Sind  and  Baluchistan,  which  should  have  a 

huh  priority,  while  the  other  roads  in  the  province  should  develop  as  “  social  overhead  ”  in  step  with  the  deve 
lo,.ment  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  development  of  village  roads  is  a  high  priority  item  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  so  treated  under  the  Village  AID  programme.  ^ 

59.  The  long  distances  and  the  relative  Inaccessibility  of  certain  areas  put  a  premium  on  the  development 

u  air  transport,  and  a  substantial  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  present  system  are  called  for  during  the 
Plan  period  b 
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,  .  .  „„no  Pnrt  faciUties  the  development  of  the  Mangla  Anchorage,  renewals  j 

of  and  strength^  of  sea  transport  are  all  high  priority  items.  ; 

61.  Communication 

relatively  good  shape,  and  should  expan  1  services,  and  this  deficiency  must  be  remedied.  Tele- 

TormicX^te  TetllTtwo  Wings  need  consider^  strengthening,  and  radio  facilities  must  be 
given  special  attention. 

Housing,  education,  health  and  social  welfare 

.  ,  -  ,  Ar  oprici lit ure  industry  and  transport  can  be  considered  largely  in  term 

62.  Priorities  m  the  broad  areas  of  g  >  nroductivitv  of  our  resources.  Obviously  other 

of  courses  of  action  promising  the  greatest  eon  n  u  l  -n  the  fidds  of  housing,  health,  social 

considerations  have  to  be /^Vtlise  areas  the  criterion  of  productivity  has  significant  applic 
welfare,  and  education.  Neverthe  ’  as  buildings  t0  house  machinery.  Technical  training  has  economic 
ability.  Housing  or  wot  ers  s  other  educational  services  cannot  fail  to  make  a  contribution 

1“  So"  ~e  thing  may  be  said  of  health  measures. 

63.  There  is  a  very  great 

facilities  like  water  supply  ®uW  a)so  fce  well.justified  on  the  narrower  economic  ground  of  increasing 

and  well-being  of  the  people..  y  .  working  efficiency  We  have  proposed  that  in  the  Plan  period 

the  national  income  through  increasing  peoji  ^  wa(er  su^ly  and  drainage  systems,  as  keys  to  healthier 

priority  should  be  given  *“  n  *  houses  sbouid’be  built  in  Uie  towns,  a  large  proportion  of  which  should  be 
JSi-Se,  1  the  cost  of  this  housing  prolan, me  to  public  funds  can  and  should  be  reduced 
brig  the  fullest  use  of  local  materials  and  “  self-help  in  construct, on. 

64.  Education  is  a  sector  in 

isation  and  tram  ** school  a§e  are  now  in  schod’ lhe  benefi'S  “*  re'atiVC'y 

independence  and  half  the  chtldre  P  ,  k  f  resources  necessitates  a  fundamental  choice 

— 1>?“ ?  ,,  i. *  »  - 1-" » «-  p— ' 

te  ,..«d  « i»p..— . 

“.f  ,..«W  *«»  ».»«  "•  ”d 

teacher  training  centres. 

i  a  ntirm  nr«pnt<:  a  somewhat  special  problem,  because  this  type  of  education 

65.  Technical  and  vocational  education  pres number  of  technicai  schools  or 

is  directly  related  to  the  economic been  established,  and  others  are  in  progress.  Starting 
ordinary  schools  providing !  so  For  tbe  most  part  vocational  training  should  continue  to  be  pro- 

these  institutions  is  a  matter  of  g  f  Y\  ]nin  mmes  particularly  need  to  be  strengthened  and 

source  of  supply  of  the  skilled  manpower  retired. 

6,  In  tbe  health  field  the  county ^ 

trateon  those  sectors, nwhKhtmprov^  ^  are  (0  be  foulld  jn  lbe  field  of  preventive  measures ; 

within  a  short  period  o  time  The  m  PP  ^  facimies.  and  on  malaria  and  tuberculosis  control. 

lbls  means  emphasis  on  ^  wbole  counlry  with  a  malaria  control  programme  during  the  Plan 

pefod “  ttmUproveethe  control  of  tuberculosis.  The  improvement  of  rural  water  supplies  and  sanitary  lac 
lilies  is  primarily  a  question  of  organisation  in  the  ullages. 
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67.  Generally,  the  development  programme  can  be  characterised  as  a  plan  for  expanding  agricultural 
-utput  for  eliminating  bottlenecks  to  industrial  production,  completing  programmes  already  well  begun  in 
certain  industries,  and  setting  up  new  units  which  will  save  or  earn  foreign  exchange  and  provide  substantial 
'iiploymcnt  ;  for  improving  the  “  social  overhead  ”  capital,  undertaking  only  those  expansions  which  are  neccs- 
.  tiled  by  the  growth  of  the  economy  ;  and  for  substantially  increasing  and  improving  such  social  services  as 
education,  health  and  welfare.  The  concentration  on  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  total  of  the  proposed  expen- 
-•  .  -v^on  Village  AID,  agriculture,  irrigation  and  some  social  services.  The  public  expenditures  on  industry 
arc,  of  course,  supplemented  by  the  much  larger  private  investment  in  this  field.  Proposed  expenditures  on 
transport  and  communications  are  large  in  absolute  figures;  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  this  sector  they  arc 
however,  relatively  small.  c  ’ 


68.  In  summary,  the  major  steps  in  formulating  the  development  programme  were  : 

(r?)  An  estimate  of  development  resources  from  domestic  savings  and  from  abroad,  for  both  public  and 
private  investment ; 

(b)  A  preliminary  division  of  the  total  resources  under  government  control  among  major  uses  (agriculture, 
irrigation,  industry,  power,  etc,).  This  division  was  necessarily  extremely  roueh  ; 

(c)  Selection  of  the  most  productive  schemes  in  each  sector  within  the  local  supply  of  public  development 
resources.  For  many  uses  of  public  resources  adequate  schemes  were  available.  In  exceptional 
cases,  proposals  were  included  as  being  essential  even  though  Hie  actual  schemes  had  not  been  planned 
m  detail.  For  the  private  sector  this  procedure  could  not  be  applied  :  estimates  were  made  of  the 

prospective  requirements  and  returns  on  the  basis  of  past  investment  and  production,  and  of  forecasts 
of  demand ;  •  ~ 

{(f)  Application  of  tests  of  feasibility  to  the  various  sector  programmes,  and  revision  in  the  light  of  these 
tests ;  •  1  c  - 

(e)  Application  of  tests  of  consistency  to  the  sector  programmes,  against  requirements  for  local  goods 
and  services,  foreign  exchange  availability,  and  total  use  of  development  resources  ■ 

(/)  Comparisons  of  the  marginal  schemes  in  each  sector  on  the  basis  of  returns  from  investment  and  the 
best  use  of  foreign  exchange  ;  and 

! y)  Successive  revisions  of  the  tentative  programme  to  meet  limitations  of  resources,  and  to  make  anv 
changes  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  alternatives. 

6!h  A  development  programme  is  only  as  good  as  the  information  on  which  it  is  based.  Reliable  statistics 
and  cute’  data  are. woefully  lacking.  Tins  is  a  deficiency  that  must  be  remedied.  It  must  be  emphasised  that 
the  five-year  Plan  is  a  Plan  extending  into  the  future,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  Many  things  relevant  to 
economic  development  will  happen  that  have  not  been  foreseen  and  could  not  be  foreseen.  This  means  that  the 
Plan  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  set  of  irrevocable  decisions.  It  is  flexible  instrument  of  public  policy  to  be  adjusted 
when  conditions  alter  and  when  new  information  becomes  available.  It  must  be  kept  under  constant  view 
and  annual  revisions  made  in  the  light  of  experience  gained  and  changing  needs  and  prospects 
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Chapter  6 


PUTTING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME  INTO  OPERATION 

1.  Development  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  lias  been  ac¬ 
complished  or  is  under  way  now.  This  has  been  going  on  generally  in  the  framework  of  familiar  patterns  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  systems,  and  attitudes.  Now  that  the  country  is  embarking  on  a  comprehensive  Plan,  directed  to¬ 
wards  defined  goals  and  embodying  a  programme  for  the  balanced  development  of  resources  on  the  maximum 
scale  an  at  the  maximum  speed,  a  dynamic  approach  in  place  of  the  usual  status  quo  attitude  is  required.  To 
put  the  Plan  effectively  into  operation  will  require  legislation,  administrative  decisions,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
governmental  reorganisation.  Important  sectors  of  the  programme  depend  upon  private  decisions  to  invest 
and  to  produce,  which  must  be  guided  and  ensured  by  appropriate  public  policies  and  necessary  administrative 
and  technical  assistance.  It  is  also  necessary  that  there  shoul  1  be  a  pubhc  opinion  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  economic  development  and  aware  of  tin  steps  needed  to  bring  it  about.  Above  all,  the  country  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  promote  new  social  and  economic  institutions,  and  to  modify  and  adapt  existing  ones  to 
meet  new  needs  and  to  satisfy  new  urges  of  the  people. 

2.  The  institutions  customs,  incentives,  administrative  practices,  and  organisations  conducive  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  are  different  from  those  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  primary  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  concerned  with  internal  security,  tax  collection  and  administration  of  justice,  remain  im¬ 
portant  ,  and  promoting  and  directing  a  development  programme  involves  new  operations  and  new  skills  and 
therefore  demands  a  new  outlook  and  approach.  New  opportunities  are  waiting  to  be  explored  and  new  methods 
to  be  discovered.  It  is  not  the  routine  conduct  of  ordinary  activities  on  a  traditional  pattern  with  an  eye  to  im¬ 
mediate  profits  that  will  piomote  development,  but  rather  research  into  new  techniques,  investment  of  earnings, 
and  expansion  of  output  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  economy.  Change  and  adaptation  arc  of  the  essence. 

Agencies  for  development 

3.  Private  enterprise.—  Private  enterprise  has  to  play  an  important  role  in  implementing  the  Plan.  As  an 
agency  for  economic  development  it  has  large  advantages.  It  permits  a  high  degree  of  decentralisation,  with 
authority  placed  in  dose  contact  with  the  act  of  production,  so  that  no  long  chain  of  intermediaries  is  necessary. 
It  is  extremely  flexible,  having  a  capacity  to  adapt  its  organisation  and  methods  to  the  task  in  hand.  Private 
ownership  is  attractive  to  enterprising  and  venturesome  people,  and  promotes  initiative  and  leadership.  The 
encouragement  of  talented  men  of  promise  is  always  of  crucial  importance,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the  present 
early  stage  of  development.  Tire  selection  and  promotion  of  personnel  is  not  hampered  by  the  restrictions  that 
are  inevitable  and  proper  yr  the  public  service.  The  management  of  one’s  own  property  is  apt  to  be  conducted 
with  much  greater  care  than  the  management  of  publicly-owned  resources.  In  the  rapid  progress  of  industrialisa¬ 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  private  enterprise  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  take  up  and  accomplish 
new  tasks  with  skill  and  vigour.  We  believe  that  in  the  immediate  future,  private  enterprise,  if  fully  supported 
an  proper.}  guided,  can  perform  even  greater  tasks.  The  public  agencies  will  have  large  and  growing  responsi- 

dities  of  their  own  and  the  assignment  to  them  of  tasks  which  can  be  successfully  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise  will  restrict  the  pace  of  development.  The  public  agencies  should  concentrate  upon  their  own  large  and 
varied  tasks,  and  in  the  fields  open  to. private  enterprise  operate  only  in  those  geographical  areas  or  sectors  of 
eve!  op  men  t  where  private  action  lags.  All  agencies,  both  private  and  public,  should  be  so  employed  and  sup¬ 
ported  ai  to  achieve  the  defined  goals  of  national  policies  and  programmes  as  efficiently,  economically  and  rapid! v 
as  possible.  " 


*  sarne  time,  private  enterprise  carries  with  it  responsibilities  which,  if  uncxcrcised,  can  effectively 

.  Un  IS  '”strument  of  economic  development  and  even  give  rise  to  forces  tending  to  restrict  or  even  extinguish 
h,  primary  social  functions  of  private  ownership  are  the  accumulation  and  productive  investment  o'*  capital, 
evelopment  of  new  and  better  methods  of  producing  the  goods  and  providing  the  services  which  the 
people  need.  If  these  social  responsibilities  arc  realised  and  discharged,  it  can  be  said  that  the  private  interest 
ln  anci  t5lc  Pl]W'C  interest  in  economic  development  arc  brotidi;  logdhe-. 


5.  An  effective  performance  of  the  social  functions  of  private  enterprise  in  the  process  of  capital  formation 
means  first  that  business  is  conducted  not  with  an  eye  to  maximum  immediate  returns,  but  rather  with  the  under 
standing  that  a  solid,  expandirg  concern  is  one  that  overtime  continues  to  satisfy  its  customers  and  its  labour- 
force,  and  maintains  its  plant  and  equipment  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  means,  secondly,  that  a  large  fraction  of 
earnings  is  invested  in  expanding  the  business  or  in  developing  new  opportunities,  rather  than  consumed  in 

luxurious  living. 

6.  Private  enterprise  can  perhaps  make  its  principal  contribution  through  the  discovery  and  application 
of  new  and  better  products  and  new  and  better  methods  of  supplying  existing  products,  which  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  economic  growth.  We  have  elsewhere  emphasised  the  need  to  expand  applied  research  and  to 
disseminate  the  results  ot  research.  For  the  time  being  the  Government  has  larger  role  to  play  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  research  organisations.  Butin  the  application  of  research  findings  to  producing  and  marketing 
goods  and  services  private  enterprise  has  enormous  advantages.  To  realise  these  advantages,  however,  requires 
an  active  search  for  new  opportunities,  rather  than  passive  conduct  of  routine  operations. 

7.  Private  enterprise  also  lias  an  important  social  function  to  perform  in  opening  up  the  road  to  talent 
and  skill.  The  process  of  personnel  selection  and  promotion  in  the  public  services  is  necessarily  a  routine 
affair,  and  inevitably,  even  in  the  best  circumstances,  bureaucratic.  Private  enterprise  can  be  much  more  flexi¬ 
ble.  It  can  recognise  and  advance  talent  without  the  same  regard  for  educational  qualifications,  seniority  rules 
and  the  like,  and  without  the  fear  of  public  criticism.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  flexibility,  however, 
private  enterprise  must  in  fact  actually  search  for  talent  and  use  exceptional  individuals  to  the  full  limits  of  their 
capacity.  To  use  the  family  firm  as  a  haven  for  incompetent  relatives  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  important  social 
functions  of  private  enterprise.  Such  a  course  retards  progress,  invites  justified  criticism,  and  endangers  the  ins¬ 
titution  of  private  enterprise. 

8.  Private  enterprise,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  place  in  our  economic  system,  must  recognise  the  need  to  check 
extravagant  living,  exploitation  of  shortages  and  monopoly,  and  unscrupulous  methods  of  business.  The  public 
administrative  machinery  is  not  able  at  present  to  curb  these  evils  effectively.  The  improvement  of  the  tax 
collecting  machinery  to  prevent  evasions  ;  the  enforcement  of  estate  duty  law  to  reduce  concentrations  of  wealth  ; 
the  development  of  a  professional  managerial  class,  conscious  of  the  social  responsibilities  of  private  enterprise; 
increased  production  and  supplies  of  goods  which  will  check  profiteering;  the  distribution  of  licences  with  a  view 
to  greater  equality— these  and  the  like  are  the  objectives  to  be  aimed  at,  and  they  must  figure  as  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  public  policy. 

9.  Public  enterprise.— Although  it  is  the  policy  of  Government  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest  rate  of 
development,  public  enterprise  should  concentrate  on  tasks  which  cannot  be  performed  efficiently  by  private 
enterprise,  nearly  two-thirds  of  total  development  expenditure  during  the  period  of  the  Plan  will  be  undertaken 
by' Government.  Even  if  we  include  private  non-monetary  investment  in  the  programme,  well  over  half  of  deve¬ 
lopment  measured  in  financial  terms  is  in  public  hands.  This  discrepancy  between  the  over-riding  importance 
of  private  activity  in  the  use  of  existing  resources  and  the  overriding  importance  of  public  authority  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  new  resources  is  explained  by  certain  characteristics  of  the  present  stage  of  economic  development. 

10.  First,  at  present  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  total  development  expenditure  is  required  for  the 
provision  of  social  overhead  capital  and  services.  Tire  growth  of  private  enterprise  depends  upon  the  adequate 
provision  of  these  services.  For  a  vigorous  growth  of  commerce  and  industry'  the  country  needs  effective  trans¬ 
port,  communication  and  power  facilities,  expanded  industrial  and  commercial  credit,  research  facilities  orien¬ 
ted  towards  problems  of  production  and  marketing,  and  trained  personnel  ;  all  of  these  are  dependent  on  the 
public  development  programme.  For  a  more  prosperous  agriculture  there  is  need  for  research,  advisory  services, 
credit,  improved  seeds,  fertilisers,  water  and  drainage  facilities  ;  all  of  these  are  strongly  supported  by  the  public, 
development  programme.  Of  the  public  development  programme,  about  one-third  is  allocated  to  irrigation  and 
power,  about  one-fifth  to  transport  and  communications,  and  much  of  the  remainder  to  education,  public-health, 


social  services,  Village  AID  and  agricultural  extension, 
social  overhead  services. 


!•  these  activities  fall  under  Ur:  trenera!  caiezorv  oi 
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1 1.  Secondly,  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  industrial  facilities  inherited  at  partition  and  the  consequent 
exccs.-ive  ocpcndence  on  imports  have  forced  the  country  to  industrialise  very  rapidly.  But  the  experience  of 
Paki.iam  l  asmessmen  was  largely  concerned  with  land  management,  construction,  commerce  and  foreign  trade 
Pnvate  enterprises  not  attracted  to  some  industries  because  of  their  technical  complexity,  high  capital  require¬ 
ments,  or  relatively  low  profitability.  Some  geographical  areas  are  also  unattractive  for  lack  of  facilities This 
together  with  the  risk  involved  in  launching  new  enterprises  in  untried  fields,  has  forced  the  Government  to  un der¬ 
ake,  through  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  industrial  projects  in  those  areas  where  private 
business  r  unwi  ling  to  venture  It  ,s,  however,  the  announced  policy  of  the  Government  that  enterprises  built 
b>  Pamstan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  should  be  transferred  to  private  hands  as  soon  ns  they  have 
been  established  as  going  concerns  and  willing  buyers  are  found. 

.  ll  IT  Par‘  °f  devel0Pmen'  expCKliUtres,  public  or  private,  at  present  comprises  foreign  loans 

and  grants.  Most  of  these  are  necessarily  channelled  through  the  budget.  Foreign  economic  assistance  makes 

c  esf.C°r  f,°  country's  development  not  only  by  providing  investment  funds,  but  also  by  givino 

to  foreign  exchange,  or  which  the  count, y  is  in  short  supply.  Valuable  as  this  contribution  is  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  rely  on  foreign  assistance  indefinitely.  As  foreign  aid  declines  in  importance,  the  relative  roles 
pu  In  authorities  and  private  enterprise  m  economic  development  will  change. 

Measures  for  implementation  * 

13.  We  discuss  in  the  chapter  on  Public  Administration  the  policies  and  attitudes  required  to  enable  the 

Lahl  Tr  r  ZVl  r°'e  ‘n  Tlemenling  ",e  Pla'L  ,n  many  fields-  Present  Government  units  are  not 
capable  of  executing  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  They  do  not  have  the  trained  staff  needed  ■  their  organisation* 

arrangements  are  very  imperfect  ;■  and  their  methods  and  procedures  are  rmsuited  to  the  cale  and  pace  of  tl 

programme.  In  a  real  sense  the  firs,  requisite  for  the  success  of  a  development  programme  at  the  present  tin  e 

in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  is  a  substantial  reform  and  improvement  in  governmental  organisation 

an  administration.  Many  government  officers  recognise  tills  situation  and  are  working  hard  to  change  it  All 

departments  have  to  survey  their  resources  of  technical  and  administrative  personnel  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  recruitment  and  training  based  on  expected  future  needs.  Means  should  be  devised  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  experienced  men  by  their  employment  in  strategic  positions,  conflicting  claims  for  their  services  being  re 

be  estabbshecUVeel \Go  m  Federa,a”d  Provincial  al,thorife-  corporations  and  authorities  should 

be  established  freely  lo  manage  commercial  undertakmgs-as  well  as  for  large  multipurpose  schemes  which  require 

s  egree  of ' co-ordinal, on  m  planning  and  execution,  such  as  the  co-ordinated  development  of  water  resources. 

14  We  tchexe  strongly  that  the  success  of  the  Plan  requires  vigorous  action  lo  revitalise  the  institutions 
o  oral  government  also  We  are  aware  of  their  disorganised  state,  whether  they  are  panchavats  union  boards 
is  tie  cards,  municipal  committees  or  other  bodies.  But  the  Provincial  Governments  have  to  face  the  inescap’ 

able  fact  that  development  mil  not  succeed  without  a  revival  of  local  self-government,  and  the  Central  and 

Provincial  Governments  must  tackle  the  job  with  sufficient  drive  and  determination  to  accomplish  iff 

15.  For  the  effective  co-ordination  which  will  he  necessary  in  executing  the  Plan,  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  must  be  advised  by  competent  planning  units  working  closely  together.  The  financino  oflarae 
pans  of  the  Plan  will  heyoml  which  means  that  the  Federal  and  Provincial  budgets  must  be  closelv  related  Ve"ry 
close  co-operative  relations  are  necessary  between  the  planning  units  and  the  various  ministries,  especially  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  to  ensure  that  annual  budgcls  reflect  the  Plan,  that  operations  are  conducted  ihrou-hout 
he  year  with  an  eye  to  speed  and  results  as  much  as  to  the  meticulous  observance  of  rules  and  traditions  and  that 
d  Jf  eXC;"ge  resourcex  aie  50  deployed  as  best  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  development.  The  public 
opmen  programme  has  a  large  measure  of  firmness,  and,  given  favourable  economic  conditions  ils  cxecu 

tl  r;  •?' !,t1 y  by  the  Governme."  ai’d  its  administrative  agencies.  The  private  programme  has 

be  P lanned  in  detail  and  executed  by  private  citizens.  Steps  have  to  be  taken  to  ensu  c that  as  far  as  possiWe 
e  pattern  of  investment  of  private  funds  and  the  activities  of  private  citizens  help  to  implement  the'  develop- 

T  ~rnVTd  T  Pla”'  T1,e  GoVera,TOm  have  to  adopt  appropriate  policies  and  extend  suit- 
able  administrative  and  technical  nssidancc. 
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action  oriented  towards  the  great  goals  of  national  development.  ■ 

IV.  Secondly,  many  parts  of  the 

effective  private  action.  To  this  ca  egoiy  o  f.  .  icaladvi  assistance  to  industrialists,  provision  of  agn-* 

to  small  scale  and  cottage  industries,  provision  •  such  as  power  irrigation. transportation,* 

cultural  and  industrial  ^  i^ddUion  to  providing  information  and  services  for  the  bencttl 

communication,  education,  and  p  extension  also  act  as  promotional  and  catalysing  agencies,  orga-M 

of  private  citizens,  Village  AID  and  agrtcul  ua!  ext  ns  on  .also  act  a,  P  ^  ^  •  „„  „seful  channels* 

nising  village  activities,  promoting  co-opera  ives,  a.i  ^  jnto  production  and  marketingprob-i* 

Assistance  to  small  scale  and  cottage  rndnstry  ca  es  of  c,.odit  raciiiUes  and  provision  of  imported* 

“rSiT  S23S1- UicOovunmcnl -  **-  ~ 
services  needed  by  a  growing  economy.  ,  .•  B 

and  financial  aid  as  well  as  administrate  gui  an  .  tl  Government  for  the  individuals  and  firms* 

,ime  and  in  the  needed  measure,  with  any  ^  ^  be  rc?arded  as  being  in  partnership  with  thii 

who  are  carrying  out  the  various  parts  of  1  *  lims.  Most  enterprises,  whether  public  or* 

public  agencie,  to,  the  by  ,he  fa  develop.™!;  public  and  privalc  ugcnc'dl 

i-b“  r rrs :  “ - — -  *»  —  I 

'C 

trative  and  social  conditions  are  not  favour*  we<;sarv  to  continue  the  controls  on  imports,  foreign  a- 

in  general  favour  them.  It  will,  however,  ^  in  order  ufmake  sure  that  the  scarce  resources  of  foreign, 

change,  new  industrial  enterprises  an  ’  m  jeld  thc  iargesi  contribution  to  development.  Direct; 

exchange  and  capital  are  directed  into  tie  uses  c  ^  commodities  which  cannot  be  countered  by  the 

physical  controls  may  be  needed  to  meet  shoi  age  *  ^  ]n  partjcular(  price  controls  and  rationing 

application  of  the  various  possible  monetaiy  an  x  mechailism  threatens  to  cause 

„  become  Srl-i  ™!  upplim  i„  * 

TLZXS&Z  »  -  « — -  “  ““  ’ 

serve  stocks  for  emerge  ,  ,  f  some  desree  of  inflationary  potential 

20.  A  rapidly  developing  economy  ccolomic  measures  induding,  when  ready  essentia! . 

The  danger  of  inflation,  however,  must  be  kept  c  b  ^  the  available  resources.  We  would 

the  curtailment  of  expenditure  programmes  to  1  edi  •  measure  ,p  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort 

not  contemplate  any  curtailment  of  developmen  exoep  •  of  keeping  the  administration 

to  protect  the  economy.  Conditions  exist  ,n  the  ^  of  foodand  l0  ensnretheir  equitably 

alwavs  in  readiness  to  introduce  controls  to  res  tan.  P'  •  non-aericuluiral  occupations,  both; 

distribution  in  areas  of  shortage.  People  are  moving  f.on,  ^  increasin?  lht  money  supply 

in  East  and  West  Pakistan;  the  expendituie  p.oe.a.-n-e,  ^  ^  a£,ainsl  ;b,s.  the  agricultural  economy1 

in  the  country,  and  thc  monetised  sector  o:  “^not  ahead  of.  the  expanding  urban  economy, 

has  still  to  acquire  a  dynamic  quality  to  keep  fuiiy  a  oaiaiu.  - 
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The  population  must  be  assured  food  supplies  in  the  needed  quantities  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  crucial  to 
the  steady  execution  of  the  development  programme.  The  production  of  cloth,  which  is  the  second  basic  need 
of  the  people,  is  expanding,  and  we  foresee  no  serious  problem  of  supply  during  the  Plan  period. 

21.  In  cloth,  as  in  other  essential  consumer  goods,  even  in  conditions  of  general  abundance,  local  scarcities 
and  consequent  distress  can  arise  from  the  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective  working  of  the  distribution  mechanism. 
Slowness  and  irregularity  of  transport,  combined  with  depleted  working  stocks  in  the  hand  of  the  distributing 
agencies,  can  cause  temporary  shortages  of  a  local  character.  Even  local  phenomena  of  this  description  can  have 
very  wide  significance  and  distressful  consequences.  The  two  parts  of  the  country  are  separated  by  more  than 
2,500  miles  of  sea  for  the  transport  of  goods.  This  invests  the  problem  of  transport  between  the  two  Wings  with 
special  importance.  Transport  must  be  frequent,  reliable  and  economical,  and  assure  the  maximum  flow  of 
goods.  The  development  of  river  transport  in  East  Pakistan,  and  of  ocean  shipping,  should  be  seen  in  this  pers¬ 
pective  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  economy.  This  improvement  of  transport 
should  be  supplemented  by  measures  for  strengthening  the  machinery  of  distribution  and  supported  by  adequate 
working  slocks  of  essential  goods  in  strategic  centres. 

22.  In  order  to  achieve  the  targets  under  the  Plan,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  maintain  a 
close  watch  over  the  unfolding  economic  situation,  and  to  make  co-ordinated  and  flexible  use  of  the  instruments 
of  economic  policy  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  appropriate  adjustment  between  the  available  resources 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Plan.  There  arc  bound  to  be  fluctuations  in  the  available  resources  induced  by 
favourable  or  unfavourable  harvests,  rising  or  falling  world  prices,  and  variations  in  the  rate  of  foreign  aid.  Al¬ 
though  the  Plan  should  be  kept  somewhat  flexible,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  revise  it  drastically  when¬ 
ever  short-term  fluctuations  in  available  resources  occur.  The  scale,  composition,  and  phasing  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  programme  can  be  gradually  modified,  but  abrupt  changes  would  be  intolerably  disruptive.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  continuously  alert,  therefore,  to  detect  symptoms  of  lack  of  balance  in  the  economy,  and  to  take 
prompt  corrective  action,  so  that  the  development  programme  may  be  executed  in  a  reasonably  orderly  fashion. 

23.  This  requires  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  balance  of  payments  to  assure  that  foreign  exchange  is 
available  to  import  raw  materials  and  spare  parts  for  existing  productive  capacity,  and  to  import  the  capital  goods 
required  for  expansion  of  capacity  in  accordance  with  the  Plan.  At  the  first  sign  that  supplies  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  are  insufficient  to  meet  programmed*  requirements,  measures  for  remedying  this  stringency  should  be 
quickly  formulated  and  applied.  If  the  problem  is  faced  promptly,  measures  will  usually  be  found  for  meeting 
it  without  retrenchment  in  tne  development  effort.  Such  measures  might  include  {a)  economics  in  non-essential 
mports  on  private  or  government  account,  (b)  stimulation  of  exports,  through  subsidies  and  other  means  and 
(c)  increased  external  aid.  If  the  problem  is  neglected,  however,  development  will  inevitably  suffer. 

24.  It  will  be  nec'.ssary  also  to  keep  under  continuous  observation  the  balance  of  inflationary  and  defla¬ 
tionary  forces  in  the  economy.  The  growth  in  both  public  development  spending  and  private  investment  ex¬ 
penditure  under  the  Plan  will  result  in  an  expansion  of  private  incomes  and  consumption  outlays.  If  the  volume 
of  consumer  goods  offered  for  sale  lags  seriously  behind  this  growth  in  private  consumer  spending,  inflationary 
pressures  will  result..  To  maintain  a  proper  balance,  attention  must  be  given,  first  of  all,  to  the  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Plan  places  heavy  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
production.  If  food  crops  arc  short  in  any  one  year,  timely  imports  from  abroad  may  provide  an  immediate 
remedy.  Beyond  this,  it  is  necessary  to  expand  storage  capacity  and  increase  stocks  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  withstand  an  adverse  harvest  without  external  aid. 

25.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  detect  the  presence  of  inflationary  pressures;  their  precise  nature  and  impact 
should  also  be  examined.  When  this  has  been  done,  appropriate  remedies  can  be  applied.  In  this  connection 
it  is  relevant  that  changes  in  prices  serve  as  an  important  guide  for  government  action.  It  would  be  useful  to 
develop  certain  selected  indices  of  prices  for  different  income  groups  in  the  community  and  to  use  them  as 
barometers  to  acilitnle  effective  and  responsive  government  action  under  changing  economic  conditions. 
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26  Apart  from  measures  to  expand  food  supplies,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  make  judicious  use  of  other 
familiar  instruments  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  These  include-(fl)  higher  taxes,  (6)  retrenchment  in  public 
non- development  expenditure,  (c)  higher  interest  rates,  (d)  postponement  of  capital  issues  foi  financing  non- 
essential  industries,  (e)  control  over  building  construction  and  (f)  measures  to  increase  private  thrift. 

27.  The  real  problem  in  an  inflationary  situation  is  to  increase  private  saving  in  relation  to  private  income. 
Higher* taxation  and  a  rigid  scrutiny  or  postponment  of  all  non-development  expenditure,  not  justified  on  strong  i 
ounds  of  national  policy,  constitute  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  an  incipient  inflationary  situation.  Flex- 
ible  interest  rates  and  selective  credit  and  capital  controls  have  also  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  ' 
several  countries  in  recent  years.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  rely  on  any  one  instrument  of  monetary  or  fiscal; 
policy;  a  many-sided  programme  may  have  to  be  devised.  Retrenchment  in  the  development  effort  should  be 
applied  only  if  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  other  measures  are  inadequate  to  check  inflationary  pressures. 

Statistics  for  economic  policy 

28  For  handling  the  instruments  of  short-term  economic  policy,  a  wide  range  of  reliable  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  is  essential.  The  government  have  to  act  swiftly  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  economic  situation,  to 
watch  the  effects  of  their  measures,  and  to  modify  them  as  soon  as  necessary.  We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasis 
the  urgency  of  strengthening  and  developing  statistical  services.  Equally  urgent  is  the  need  for  developing  eco¬ 
nomic  staff  for  advising  and  assisting  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  and  their  ministries.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  permanent  planning  organisations  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  should  form  the  first  step  in  a 
programme  of  creating  and  developing  an  efficient  and  adequate  economic  staff.  Its  realisation  will  need  a  steady 
effort  continued  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  country  is  short  of  economists,  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  is  expanding.  A  well-conceived  programme  of  recruitment  and  training  is  needed  for  this  purpose  with 
an  assurance  of  advancement  to  talented  men. 

Evaluation  and  programme  revision 

09  A  development  programme,  however,  carefully  prepared,  is  inevitably  an  imperfect  instrument,  subject 
to  change  as  conditions  change  and  as  new  information  comes  to  hand.  Reliable  statistical  services  are  in  the 
course  of  organisation  and  improvement;  technical  surveys  and  investigations  are  in  their  early  stages;  even  essen¬ 
tial  information  about  physical  resources  is  deficient;  and  few  fully  prepared  schemes  are  available.  The  develop¬ 
ment  programme  has  been  prepared  carefully,  but  conditions  will  change  and  discrepancies  can  be  large.  A 
plan  is  composed  of  intentions,  some  very  firm  but  all  based  on  forecasts  of  conditions  which  contain  elements 
of  uncertainty.  An  unusually  good  or  bad  monsoon  will  alter  estimated  quantities  throughout  the  programme. 
Forecasts  of  resources  have  been  made  for  the  period  of  the  Plan,  and  the  variations  in  any  one  year  may  be  very 
larpe  Assumptions  have  been  made  about  the  rate  of  progress  on  various  irrigations  works,  power  installations 
and  other  constructions.  The  actual  rates  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  these  estimates. 

30  Because  conditions  are  liable  to  change  and  information  will  improve,  the  development  programme 
must  be  subject  to  a  continuous  process  of  evaluation  and  revision.  The  primary  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to 
assess  the  results  achieved,  to  probe  causes  of  failure  or  success,  and  to  search  for  means  to  accelerate  the  speed 
Programme  revision  involves  the  application  of  the  same  tests  of  efficiency,  consistency  and  feasibility  to  new 
proposals  as  governed  the  formulation  of  the  original  Plan. 

31  It  must  be  the  endeavour  to  go  on  making  orderly  changes  in  the  Plan  in  the  light  of  new  needs,  better 
information  and  changing  conditions,  in  order  to  improve  its  value  and  effectiveness  and  to  accelerate  the  rate 
of  development.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  political  and  administrative  conditions  should  be  created  which  are 
necessary  and  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  planned  objectives.  The  passing  of  the  Constitution  has 
nroVided  the  framework  as  well  as  the  conditions  required  for  a  nation-wide  co-operative  effort  to  deal  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems.  The  national  resolve  must  be  to  face  and  overcome  all  obstacles,  to  c.o  better  and 
better  and  not  only  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Plan,  but  also,  if  humanly  possible,  to  overfulfil  them. 
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Chapter  7 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

!  'We  administration  is  the  instrument  through  which  a  government  discharges  its  responsibilities, 
•v  of  governmental  responsibilities  has  been  expanding  all  over  the  world,  but  nowhere  more  than  in 
th  ;.erc  social  and  economic  development  in  under-developed  countries.  Initiative  and  institutional  faci¬ 
lity  ,re  gm. orally  lacking  in  the  private  sector.  Trained  manpower  in  both  the  administrative  and  technical 
categories  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Government.  The  people  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
rifer.;  for  initiative  and  leadership  in  ail  spheres,  and  expect  high  standards  of  integrity,  efficiency,  and  perfor- 
Prestige  and  authority  of  the  public  services  in  spite  of  inadequacies  is  high,  and  successful  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  private  sector  is  difficult  without  their  active  support.  There  are  large  and  important  tasks,  many 
of  them  of  a  basic  character,  which  are  totally  beyond  the  resources  of  private  initiative,  finance,  or  skill.  Pakistan 
has  embarked  on  a  programme  of  social  and  economic  development,  and  its  public  services  are  assuming  new 
responsibilities  which  will  rapidly  increase  in  scope  and  magnitude  as  development  expands  and  acquires  tempo. 
The  expansion,  improvement,  and  development  of  its  administrative  machinery  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  primary 
tasks  which  the  Government  has  to  undertake. 

2,  The  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  existing  administrative  system  stem  largely  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  heritage  from  a  colonial  power,  which  reared  upon  certain  indigenous  institutions  a  super-structure  adapted 
5o  the  needs  c-f  ruling  a  subject  country.  The  combination  yielded  a  system  of  public  administration  admirably 
ouited  to  the  wquirements  of  a  government  engaged  largely  in  the  primary  functions  of  collection  of  revenue, 
a  '.ministration  of  justice,  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Under  the  stress  of  social  and  economic  change' 

\  some  alterations  were  made  in  this  system  from  time  to  time,  but,  fundamentally  and  broadly,  the  methods  and 
outlook  of  the  public  services,  the  tasks  they  performed,  and  the  procedures  they  followed  remained  unchanged. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  that,  with  the  attainment  of  independence  and  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  regulat¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  community  to  positive  action  for  promoting  its  welfare,  the  system  has  become  outdated  and 
seriously  inadequate.  So  far  as  law  and  order,  administration  of  justice,  and  collection  of  revenues  are  concerned 
the  system  continues  to  serve  the  country  reasonably  well.  However,  its  efficiency  in  these  essential  fields  tends 
to  invest  it  with  a  fictitious  appearance  of  adequacy  for  all  purposes,  including  the  new  and  supremely  important 
task  of  planned  development.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  creates  a  psychological  atmosphere  of  complacency  un¬ 
favourable  to  reform,  and,  on  the  other,  increases  the  inertia  of  the  system,  its  power  of  resisting  chanec.  The 
result  is  an  inner  conflict  in  the  business  of  government.  While  government  policies  have  a  clear  ancfdefinite 
bias  in  favour  of  development,  the  administrative  system,  wedded  as  it  is  to  the  status  quo  in  its  approach,  or¬ 
ganisation  and  procedures,  tends  to  pull  in  a  different  direction. 

3.  The  administrative  machinery  needs  to  be  geared  to  the  tasks  of  development  and  social  advance.  It 
needs  to  be  reformed  in  quality  and  organisation  and  strengthened  in  size.  Its  outlook  has  to  undergo  a  change 
so  that  economic  and  social  progress  become  its  main  purpose.  Such  a  re-orientation  of  attitude  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  people  and  the  administration  closer  to  each  other,  to  develop  identity  of  outlook  and  purpose,  and 
to  create  faith  in  the  country’s  ability  to  achieve  its  goals.  Unless  there  is  movement  in  this  direction,  the  gulf 
which  existed  between  the  people  and  the  Government  under  foreign  rule  will  not  be  bridged,  and  even  the  carry- 

*  ing  out  of  the  basic  tasks  of  law  and  order  will  be  confronted  with  increasing  difficulties.  We  are  aware  that  such 
a  change  has  begun,  and  for  many  officers,  particularly  those  directly  associated  with  development  programmes, 
their  work  is  acquiring  a  new  purpose.  But  the  pace  has  to  be  accelerated,  and  administrative  leaders  can  per¬ 
form  a  great  service  by  setting  examples  which  will  influence  the  attitudes  of  younger  officers  towards  their  duties, 

4.  Wc  are  of  the  view  that  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  the  inadequacies  of  Pakistan’s  administrative 
machinery  will  operate  as  the  most  serious  single  impediment  to  the  maximum  economical  use  of  the  country's 
financial  and  material  resources.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the  rate  of  progress  will  be  primarily  regulated  by 
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.  ,  r  ro„.  *  tp,rrnc  of  internal  finance  and  foreign  exchange.  This  is  true,  but  only  partly 

SeT«tl°fS5o  Of  the  implementation  of  economic  and  social  programmes  is  likely  to  be  governed 
even  more  by  the  capabilities  of  the  nation's  administrative  and  technical  organisation.  This  view  .s  supported 
bv  the  fact  that  the  various  Central  and  Provincial  agencies  responsible  for  development  are  experiencing  i 
cultv  in  utilising  fully  the  budget  allotments  sanctioned  for  their  programmes  Actual  expenditures  often 
fall  short  of  the  allocated  grants.  This  phenomenon  is  attributable  to  a  variety  of  administrate  and  technica 
shortcomings  It  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  organise  resources  and  to  activate  and  use  them  so  as 
achieve  maximum  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time  at  minimum  expense.  It  must  further,  by  its  in  eg  .  5 
and  efficiency,  inspire  confidence  among  the  people  and  secure  their  whole-hearted  co-operation,  without  which 
delLTment  cannot  serve  its  fuil  purpose  in  a  democratic  society,  nor  can  it  acquire  speed. 

Public  administration  requisites  for  development 

5.  Some  of  the  public  administration  requisites  for  the  purposes  of  national  development  may  be  summarised 

as  follows  f  .  r  ,  . 

(а)  A  streamlined  organisation,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces,  dividing  the  business  of  develop¬ 

ment  into  clearly  demarcated  and  self-contained  areas  of  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
the  fulfilment  of  the  development  mission  as  a  whole. 

(б)  Central  planning  machinery  responsible  for  («)  assessing  the  human  and  material  resources  of  the 

countrv-  (ii)  in  collaboration  with  the  various  agencies  responsible  for  development  both  at  the 
Centre  and  in  the  Provinces,  formulating  national  plans  of  development  covering  all  social  and 
economic  fields  ;  (Hi)  assessing  and  reviewing  progress  periodically  ;  and  (iv)  assisting  the  developmen 
agencies  in  removing  their  difficulties  and  accelerating  progress. 

(c)  Organisations  in  the  Provinces  to  perform  similar  functions  at  the  provincial  level  and  to  work  in 

close  collaboration  with  the  central  planning  machinery  and  with  the  provincial  departments  m- 
volved  in  development. 

(d)  Where  necessary,  statutory  public  corporations  and  authorities  charged  with  implementing  special 

programmes  requiring  a  commercial  approach,  or  a  multi-purpose  approach  in  which  tn=  needed 
degree  of  co-ordination  can  be  secured  only  under  a  special  authority. 

(?)  A  revitalised  district  administration  directed  to  development. 

(/)  Democratically  constituted  local  self-government  institutions  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  working 
in  close  co-operation  with  governmental  planning  and  development  agencies. 

(?)  A  rational  system  of  financial  administration  which  ensures  the  wise  utilisation  of  the  country’s  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  and  functions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  development  activities. 

(h)  Public  service  policies  designed  to  maintain  an  efficient  corps  of  workers. 

(/)  A  progressive  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  public  service. 

ORGANISATION 

Basic  requirements  of  organisation 

6  Administrative  organisation  involves  the  division  of  the  business  of  administration  among  a  number  of 
units,  each  performing  specified  functions  and  all  working  together  to  achieve  common  objectives.  Among 
the  principal  requisites  of  this  process  are  the  following  - 

(a)  A  number  of  self-contained  working  units  assigned  clearly  defined  and  functionally  niter-related  res¬ 
ponsibilities  with  sufficient  authority  to  discharge  them  : 

(h)  The  horizontal  arrangement  of  such  units  into  homogeneous  groups  looking  after  clearly  demarcated 
and  sizeable  areas  of  administration,  with  no  gaps  and  a  minimum  of  over-lapping  ; 
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(c)  Vertical  arrangement  of  the  units  and  groups  on  a  pyramidal  scale  of  descending  responsibility,  with 

a  straight  line  of  command  extending  throughout,  and  with  maximum  delegation  of  authority  to 
enable  decisions  to  be  taken  within  the  frame-work  of  approved  policy  without  constant  reference 
to  higher  levels  ;  and 

(d)  Arrangements  at  the  higher  levels,  especially  at  the  top  level,  to  ensure  adequate  co-ordination,  both 
horizontally  and  vertically,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the  administration  as  a  whole. 

Organisational  defects 

7.  Judged  in  tne  lignt  of  the  requisites  outlined  above,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present  administrative 
machinery  for  development  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  suffers  from  a  number  of  shortcomings,  of 
which  some  may  he  briefly  mentioned  as  follows 

(a)  Inadequacies  of  personnel— The  development  departments  in  the  Provinces  are,  generally  speaking, 
inadequately  staffed,  which  restricts  the  expansion  of  their  activities  and  the  scope  of  the  development 
work  they  can  do.  They  are  especially  lacking  in  staff  to  prepare  surveys  and  plans.  In  many 
cases  the  shortages  are  attributable  to  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  development 
functions.  Development  departments  are  still  given  a  relatively  subordinate  status,  and  their  re¬ 
quirements  receive  insufficient  recognition.  The  development  departments  at  the  Centre  also  suffer 
from  shortages  of  staff  and  a  serious  lack  of  planning  personnel. 

(b)  Inadequacies  of  organisational  structure—  Both  in  the  Provinces  and  at  the  Centre,  the  allocations 
of  functions  among  operative  departments,  and  the  grouping  of  the  departments  for  purposes  of 
administrative  control,  are  for  the  most  part  haphazard,  being  cither  survivals  from  the  past  or  a 
result  of  political  or  administrative  accidents.*  Different  aspects  of  one  subject  arc  often  dealt 
with  in  different  departments,  and  unrelated  development  activities  are  often  lumped  together 
under  one  secretariat  department  or  ministry.  Anomalous  combinations  of  this  kind  create  un¬ 
necessary  strains  and  stresses  and  inner  conflicts, 

(c)  Unplanned  changes,  Ficquent  and  unplanneu  changes  in  organisational  combinations  are  made 
in  the  interest  of  political  or  administrative  expediency.  These  changes  are  not  a  reflection  of  the 
need  ior  flexibility  in  keeping  with  the  dynamic  nature  of  development,  but  are  generally  mere  super¬ 
ficial  changes  in  the  superstructure  which  leave  the  basic  structure  unaffected.  The  organisation  is 
in  fact  quite  rigid. 

{d)  Disparities  of  size,— The  ill-planned  arrangements  noted  above  often  result  in  an  inequitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  burdens  among  ministries  and  secretariat  departments,  and  in  vast  differences  in  size. 

(e)  Attitude  towards  development. — The  unavowed  attitude  which  regards  development  work  as  being 

of  secondary  importance  is  still  relatively  widespread.  This  altitude,  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  declared  public  policies,  reflects  itself  in  the  secondary  position  often  accorded  to  develop¬ 
ment  departments.  They  are  treated  as  poor  relations  in  the  family  of  government  organisations. 
This  is  a  legacy  from  the  past  and  tends  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  comparatively  less  advantageous 
emoluments  and  conditions  of  service  of  the  personnel  serving  in  some  development  departments, 
and  is  betokened  by  the  fact  that  junior  officers  are  often  appointed  in  the  secretariat  to  deal  with 
these  departments.  There  are  notable  exceptions. 

(f)  Absence  or  inadequacy  of  administrative  organisations  for  certain  development  subjects.— For  some  im¬ 

portant  development  subjects  either  there  is  no  administrative  organisation  or  it  is  very  inaaequate. 
Some  outstanding  examples  are  :  minerals  development,  inland  water  transport,  survey  and  investi¬ 
gations  for  water  and  power  development,  and  housing  and  settlements  planning. 


*Note  The  word  “  department  ”  is  used  here  to  describe  what  is  known  as  an  exculive  department  as  distin- 
guisled  from  a  policy-making  department,  the  latter  being  referred  to  as  ?.  “  ministry  ”  in  the  case  of  Central  Govern- 
men  and  as  a  “secretariat  department”  in  the  case  of  Provincial  Government. 


frt  Defective  organisation  aggravates  problems  of  control  and  delegation.- The  fragmentation  of  response 
biles  and  proliferation  of  units  aggravate  the  problems  of  control  and  delegation.  The  lines  o  , 
command  are  seldom  clear  and  straight,  and  the  locus  of  control  is  often  confused.  The  liberal 
delegation  of  authority  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  impart  mobility  and  effectiveness  to  operatise 
organs  is  made  difficult  by  the  unwillingness  at  higher  levels  to  part  with  power,  and  by  the  umvil  mg 
ness  of  those  at  lower  levels  to  use  the  powers  delegated.  The  result  is  over-centralisation. 

ns  Defective  co-ordination. — This  over-centralisation  is  an  ineffective  and  in  fact  a  spurious  form  of  co¬ 
ordination  It  exhibits  itself  in  time-consuming,  energy-wasting,  and  patience-exhausting  checks 
and  counter-checks,  references  and  cross-references,  conferences  ana  consultations,  often  at  e 
wrong  levels  and  about  unimportant  matters.  Co-ordination  in  the  true  sense  of  unified  adm.nis- 
Trative  leadership  at  vital  points  is  generally  lacking.  Apart  from  pervasive  financial  contra! , 
which  often  have  co-ordinative  implications  of  a  negative  character,  and  the  intrinsic  responsibi  i  y 
of  the  Cabinet,  such  agencies  as  exist  for  general  co-ordination  do  not  perform  this  function  in  a 

comprehensive  manner. 


Some  suggested  improvements 

'  8  It  is  essential  to  overcome  these  defects  and  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  de- 
.  nTir  t1ie  Plan  is  to  succeed.  We  have  not  studied  the  general  problem  of  government 

re-organisation,  which  is  outside  our  terms  of  reference.  In  this  and  in  other  Chapters  however,  we  propose  t 
number  of  specific  organisational  improvements  which  we  consider  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  Plan. 

9  Some  of  the  more  important  organisational  problems  aiscussed  in  other  chapters  are 
’  („)  Organisational  arrangements  for  range  management,  soil  conservation,  colonisation,  and  agricultural 
research,  in  the  Chapter  on  Agriculture , 

(6)  Establishment  of  organisations  for  general  surveys  and  investigations  of  water  and  power  develop- 
men.,  and  of  water  and  power  development  authorities,  in  the  Chapter  on  Power,  trnga.ion  and 
Reclamation  Programmes  and  Policies  ”  ; 

(c)  Organisational  improvements  in  the  fiela  of  minerals  development,  in  the  Chapter  on  Fuels  and 

Minerals  ;  .  . 

GO  Organisational  improvements  in  the  field  of  industrial  development,  including  an  organisation  for 
assisting  the  fulfilment  of  plans  for  private  industry,  in  the  Chapters  on  Industrial  Deve.omcnt,  Large- 
Scale  Industry,  and  Small-Scale  and  Cottage  Industry  ; 

G.)  Establishment  of  organisations  for  ocean  shipping  and  for  inland  water  transport,  in  the  Chapter 

on  Transport  ; 

(rt  Development  of  housing  and  settlements  planning  agencies,  in  the  Chapter  on  Housing  and  Settlements 
(g)  Improvements  in  the  organisation  of  education,  in  the  Chapter  on  Education  and  Training  ; 

{!,)  Improvement  of  organisations  for  labour  welfare  and  the  enforcement  of  labour  legislation,  in  the 
Chapter  on  Labour  ana  Employment  ;  and 
*  (i)  Organisation  of  social  welfare,  in  the  Chapter  on  Social  Welfare. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  some  additional  proposals  for  re-organisation  which  in  our  view  are 
important  for  development. 

10  At  the  Centre  we  recommend  the  amalgamation  of  the  subjects  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  one 
Ministry.  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  Ministry  of  Industries  will  be  relieved  by  the  Provinces  o.  £ 
number  of  its  functions.  Some  of  the 'departments  now  attached  to  the  Ministry  o.  Commerce  can  also  be 
transferred  to  other  Ministries,  such  as  Shipping  to  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  Insurance  to  the 
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Ministry  of  Finance.  The  implementation  of  the  Plan  in  the  field  of  industry,  including  the  planned  utilisation 
of  industrial  capacity,  will  greatly  depend  on  import  licensing  policies  and  procedures.  The  division  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  two  Ministries  presents  difficult  problems  of  co-ordination,  which  would  be  best 
resolved  by  their  amalgamation  in  one  Ministry. 

11.  The  principles  and  objectives  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  re-organising  ministries  and  departments  are  identi¬ 
cal  in  the  Centre  and  the  Provinces.  It  is  not  our  function  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  pattern  which  would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  Provincial  Governments  under  the  large  measure  of  autonomy  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
However,  a  department  to  which  we  would  like  to  draw  particular  attention  is  that  of  Local  Self-Government' 
In  the  past  the  subject  of  local  self-government  has  usually  been  attached  to  a  secretariat  department  concerned 
with  some  other  subject  which  was  regarded  as  its  main  responsibility.  Local  self-government  has  therefore 
had  a  subordinate  position,  seldom  receiving  sufficient  attention,  and  has  suffered  from  neglect.  This  situation 
appears  to  be  beginning  to  change  for  the  better,  and  we  strongly  support  the  concept  of  establishing  in  the  Pro" 
vincial  Governments  full-fledged  Secretariat  Departments  of  Local  Self-Government. 


NATIONAL  PLANNING  ORGANISATION 

12.  Tire  planning  and  execution  of  a  national  development  programme  is  a  process  to  which  nearly  every 
unit  of  government  must  contribute.  Schemes  and  proposals  should  be  prepared  at  every  level  of  government 
from  (he  village  to  the  Centre  and  in  every  department  and  Ministry  concerned  with  development.  These  scheme 
and  proposals  should  be  reviewed  and  co-ordinated  into  district,  provincial,  and  national  plans  Decisio^ 
must  be  reached  and  sanctions  given  for  the  execution  of  plans  by  operating  organisations,  and  their  work  mZt 
be  co-ordmated  to  achieve  maximum  results.  The  organisational  arrangements  for  accomplishing  these  pur 
poses  will  involve  several  elements  :  planning  units  in  ministries  and  departments  ;  central  and  provincial 
planning  organisations  for  review  and  co-ordination  ;  arrangements  for  reaching  decisions  and  giving  sanctions  • 
and  systematic  procedures  for  co-ordinating  execution,  observing  progress,  and  measuring  results. 

Simplification  of  sancl  oning  procedures. 

.  11  Later  Paragiaphs  discuss  at  some  length  the  establishment  of  central  and  provincial  planning  onrani 
sations.  We  do  not  d-scuss  at  length  problems  involved  in  the  sanctioning  of  schemes  and  programmes  and  i 
co-ordinating  and  expediting  their  execution.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  sanctioning  process  shm  IH 

be  made  and  kept  as  simple  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  necessity  for  some  co-ordination  and  technical  a  d 

financial  review,  and  that  definite  organisational  arrangements  will  need  to  be  made  for  co-ordinaline  -  Z 
pediting  scheme  and  programme  execution.  g  an  ex" 

14.  The  first  necessity,  if  the  sanctioning  process  is  to  be  kept  simple,  will  be  departmental  competence  in 
the  initial  preparation  of  schemes.  Many  of  the  delays  complained  of  at  present  seem  to  be  directly  attribute bl 
topoor  scheme  preparation  and  presentation.  Each  central  and  provincial  department  responsible  fo 
sizeable  segment  of  the  development  programme  should  have  a  small  complement  of  technically  qualified  Z* 
sonnel  competent  to  ensure  die  technical  and  financial  soundness  of  proposed  schemes  and  the  adequacy  of  tl 
presentation.  This  would  save  much  time  now  spent  in  referring  schemes  back  for  further  work  or  informatioT 
Reviewing  agencies  should  simply  refuse  to  accept  for  consideration  schemes  prima  facie  incomplete  or  defective.’ 

15.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  hold  the  number  of  review  agencies  and  the  scope  of  review  to  the  practicable 
minimum,  and  to  telescope  as  much  as  possible  the  steps  involved  in  the  review  process.  The  present  system 
is  too  slow,  it  being  estimated  that  it  takes  about  a  year  for  the  average  provincial  scheme  requiring  ^ 
review  to  emerge  from  the  sanctioning  machinery.  It  may  or  may  not  be  possible  tc  cut  out  entirely  some  of  the 
clearance  required  ;  careful  and  objective  study  should  be  made  of  this,  and  no  step  in  the  process  should  be 
retained  which  experience  has  not  demonstrated  to  be  truly  essential.  In  the  meant  me,  it  should  be  possible  to 
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speed  up  sanctioning  considerably  by  more  use  of  the  conference  method  for  ironing  out  conflicts  and  difficul- 
ties  in  lieu  of  “  noting  ”  back  and  forth  ;  and  by  providing  wherever  possible  for  the  simultaneous  review  of 

schemes  by  clearance  agancies,  in  lieu  of  the  present  practice  of  having  each  scheme  considered  separately  by 

such  agencies  in  turn.  Review  by  finance  department  should  be  confined  to  financial  considerations. 

Progressing  of  schemes  and  programmes 

16  It  will  also  be  essential,  as  indicated,  if  Plan  implementation  is  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  efficiency 
and  despatch  to  make  definite  organisational  arrangements  at  both  the  central  and  the  provincial  levels  for  over- 
seeing  and  expediting  the  progress  of  scheme  and  programme  execution.  Each  department  responsible  for  any 
sizeable  segment  of  the  overall  development  programme  will  need  “  progress  ”  officers  or  a  “  progressing  ” 
unit  and  there  should  be  overhead  units  of  this  type  in  both  the  Central  and  the  Provincial  Governments.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  such  officers  and  units  constantly  to  watch  over  and  evaluate  progress  on  the  basis  of  both 
written  reports  and  field  observations  ;  to  co-ordinate  progress  reporting  and  to  prepare  overall  reports  ;  and 
generally  to  aid  in  scheme  and  programme  execution  by  spotting  and  helping  to  solve  problems  ana  difficulties. 

National  and  Provincial  planning 

17.  The  essential  purpose  of  national  planning  is  to  measure  total  resources  in  relation  to  total  needs,  to 
assess  relative  priorities,  and  to  propose  targets  and  allocations  of  resources  which  will  bring  about  the  largest 
and  most  rapid  results  possible.  A  national  plan  is  composed  of  subordinate  plans  to  be  fulfilled  by  various 
government  and  private  agencies.  But  these  subordinate  plans  cannot  result  in  the  most  rapid  possible 
progress  for  the  country,  unless  they  are  harmonised  and  fitted  together  by  national  planning.  A  series  of 
uneo-ordinated  individual  plans,  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared,  must  result  in  serious  conflicts,  gaps, 

and  delays. 

18  National  and  provincial  planning  are  both  necessary  ;  each  complements  and  strengthens  the  other, 
dearly  no  national  plan  can  be  effective  unless  it  takes  account  of  the  desires  and  capabilities  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  and  unless  their  plans  are  integrated  with  the  national  plan.  Equally  clear,  the  Provinces  need 
national  planning  in  order  that  the  maximum  progress  can  be  made  for  all  the  people  of  the  country.  Provin¬ 
cial  resources— financial,  material,  and  human— are  unevenly  distributed.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  national 
planning  to  redress  imbalances  in  resources  by  distributing  them  all  over  the  country  and  among  different  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  rational  manner,  so  as  not  to  concentrate  the  benefits  of  development  in  one  area  or  among  one  group, 
but  instead  to  spread  them  widely  and  provide  for  the  maximum  possible  progress  for  everyone.  Furthermore, 
provincial  resources  are  only  a  part  of  the  total  national  resources.  There  are  many  resources  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  a  Province  and  belong  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Foreign  loans  and  aid  are  an  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  but  are  only  one  of  many.  Moreover,  the  country’s  resources  cannot  be  brought  fully  into  use  without  action 
in  the  central  field.  The  Central  Government  controls  several  subjects  of  vital  importance  in  mobilising  and 
using  resources,  such  as  currency,  foreign  loans,  banking,  exports  and  imports,  shipping,  and  insurance.  Deve¬ 
lopment  has  to  be  planned  with  reference  to.  available  markets,  and  sectional  planning  would  be  based  on  smaller 
producing  and  consuming  areas,  and  would  render  many  projects  uneconomic.  For  all  these  reasons  provincial 
plans  must  be  integral  parts  of  a  national  plan  and  must  conform  with  its  objectives,  techniques,  and  priorities, 
in  order  to  achieve  maximum  results  in  the  shortest  time  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 


19.  The  necessity  for  a  central  agency  for  planning  seems  to  be  beyond  question,  and  has  been  recognised 
in  all  countries  where  national  policies  are  directed  towards  a  rapid  and  balanced  development  of  resources.  This 
agency  cannot  be  a  department,  because  no  department  could  have  a  status  adequate  to  the  overriding  import¬ 
ance  of  the  assignment.  Similarly,  an  administrative  ministry  is  out  of  question  by  reason  of  its  preoccupation 
with  its  own  duties,  and  the  danger  of  conscious  or  unconscious  partisanship  to  which  it  must  be  exposea,  even 
a  special  ministry  responsible  solely  for  planning  would  nor  be  in  a  strong  position  to  co-ordinate  economic  poli¬ 
cies  and  development.  It  would  be  burdened  with  administrative  and  executive  responsibilities  and  woulc  tnerc  * 
fore  not  be  wholly  free  to  perform  its  essential  functions  of  research,  analysis,  advice,  and  co-ordination.  As 
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a  ministry  it  would  tend  to  be  drawn  into  current  political  controversies,  which  would  impair  its  utility  and  effec- 
ivr.css  as  a  bodv  of  (.clinical  experts,  particularly  in  the  context  of  a  federal  structure  of  government. 

;:C.  The  Central  planning  agency  should,  in  short,  be  an  agency  consisting  of  experts  without  responsibility 
for  execL.  policies  or  programmes  but  enjoying  a  high  prestige  by  virtue  of  its  competence  and  impartial  posi- 
lion  and  outlook.  It  should  be  accorded  a  high  position  in  the  counsels  of  government  in  order  to  make  its  advice 
t  iv;  H  would  then  be  in  an  effective  position  to  enable  the  Government  to  co-ordinate  economic  policies 
.M..;  p  .meet  planning  and  development  activities. 

21 .  Planning  is  a  continuing  process  and  does  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  formulation  and  promulgation 
of  a  five-year  plan.  It  must  go  on  continuously  to  take  account  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  unfulfilled  expec¬ 
tations,  unforeseen  shortages  and  surpluses,  new  and  more  complete  information  and  statistics,  and  a  host  of 
forces,  some  released  by  the  plan  itself  and  some  lying  outside  it.  Subject  to  the  priorities  and  objectives  of  the 
plan  being  preserved,  a  reasonable  measure  of  flexibility  is  necessary.  Amendments,  adjustments,  and  improve¬ 
ments  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  plan  where  facts  have  altered.  But  changes  in  the  plan  should 
not  be  made  by  the  implementing  agencies  on  their  own  responsibility  or  in  a  haphazard  way.  They  should 
be  made  on  the  advice  of  the  planning  agency  after  full  consideration.  Also  the  first  five-year  plan  will  merge 
into  a  second  plan  and  the  second  into  a  third  ;  the  nation  has  to  think  in  terms  of  a  continuing  series  of  deve¬ 
lopment  plans.  Ail  countries  which  have  embarked  on  development  have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  central 
planning  agency  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  need  has  now  been  recognised  in  Pakistan,  and  the  Planning  Board 
has  been  accorded  permanent  status. 

22.  The  Board,  which  consists  at  present  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  Chairman,  a  Deputy  Chairman  and 
two  other  Members,  lias  been  assigned  the  following  functions  : — 

{a)  To  prepare  future  Five-Year  Plans  of  economic  and  social  development. 

(b)  To  make  additions  to  and  alterations  in  the  existing  Five-Year  Plan  consistent  with  the  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  country. 

(c)  To  tender  such  technical  advice  and  offer  such  comments  on  financial  matters  bearing  on  development 
plans  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Ministries  of  Government. 

(d)  To  stimulate  and,  where  necessary,  to  initiate  the  preparation  of  schemes  required  to  achieve  national 
objectives  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

(c)  To  examine  development  schemes,  programmes  and  proposals  with  a  view  to  their  inclusion  in  the 
plans  of  development. 

(/)  To  maintain  a  continuous  and  constant  review  of  the  progress  of  development,  the  benefits  realised 
and  the  difficulties  experienced. 

(g)  To  maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  have  a  bear¬ 

ing  on  the  development  plans. 

(h)  To  submit  such  periodic  reports  as  the  Government  may  desire  from  time  to  time. 

(0  To  encourage  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  research  (in  particular  economic  research),  statistical 
surveys  and  investigations,  and  evaluation  needed  to  support  effective  planning  and  development 
in  the  country. 

(j)  Generally  to  advise  the  Government  on  economic  policies  and  problems  in  various  fields  so  far  as  these 
have  a  bearing  on  the  development  plans. 

23.  Close  and  co-operative  relations  between  the  central  planning  agency  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
are  obviously  essential  for  the  success  of  the  planning  effort.  This  is  true  especially  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  annual  development  budget,  which  in  effect  is  a  statement  of  the  public  sector  development  pro¬ 
gramme  fer  the  ensuing  year.  Both  the  planning  agency  and  the  Ministry  are  concerned  that  the  development 
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p  chrmtd  he  as  laree  and  as  effective  as  possible.  In  general,  the  planning  agency  will  be  concerned 
whf  tb^biectives  priorities,  and  expected  benefits  of  proposed  expenditures,  and  the  Ministry  with  admims- 
uative  feasibility,  cost  estimates,  and  availability  of  funds,  but  the  important  point  is  that  the  two  agenc.es  must 
work  together  for  best  results.  We  should  not  be  interpreted  as  suggest, ng  that  co-ordination  between  the  plan- 
•  qtrencv  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  necessary  only  on  certain  occasions  during  a  year.  Close  an  con- 

"SC.  "  .«.!  no.  «*>  e  sir*  b. .!» I.  M*. » r— * 

for  the  use  of  foreign  aid  and  loans,  in  appraising  the  progress  of  development,  and  in  many  otb„r  mat  ers. 

,4  xhe  preparation  of  programmes  and  schemes  in  the  different  economic  and  social  fields  is  and  should 

be  the  responsibility  of  the  administrative  ministries  concerned  ;  Tor  this  purpose,  each  ministry  s  ou  lave  a 
be  the  respon  ,  y  task  ^  |anning  agency  sholdd  endeavour  t0  en- 

?  r^Sa^  tr^istries,  and  where  required,  to  give  them  help  and  guidance.  The  planning 
8  l,  1,1  „im  at  reaching  a  point  where  its  own  efforts  will  be  mainly  directed  towards  correlating  the  mints- 
r*p£ scrutinising  them  for  consistency  with  each  other  and  with  the  national  plan,  and  relating  them  to 

the  total  resources  available. 

25  Planning  development  being  a  co-operative  nation-wide  activity,  both  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  must  endeavour  to  enlist  the  fullest  support  and  co-operation  of  the  people.  The  central  planning 

agency  can  assist  in  the  following  ways  ...... 

(a)  By  constituting  committees  representative  of  business,  industrial,  and  financial  institutions,  the  tec  - 

nLl  professions,  universities,  the  co-operative  movement,  social  welfare  organisations  and  the  like 
and  of  eminent  individuals  in  different  fields  for  consultation  on  different  aspects  of  the  national 

plan ;  .  . 

(b)  By  circulating  draft  plans  and  programmes  widely  among  representative  organisations  and  assoc, a- 

tions,  including  the  press,  for  comment , 

(C)  By  publishing  popular  versions  of  the  plan,  in  Urdu  and  Bengali  as  well  as  in  English,  and  making 
them  available  at  a  low  price  to  encourage  wide  circulation  ;  and 

{d)  By  publishing  progress  and  appraisal  reports  on  the  implementation  of  the  plan  from  time  to  time. 

provincial  planning  organisations 

26  Each  Province  must  have  an  organisation  for  the  co-ordination  of  planning  and  development  It  is 
not  essential  that  these  organisations  be  uniform  in  the  two  Provinces.  II  is  essential,  however,  that  they  be 
properly  located  in  the  Provincial  Government  structure  and  strong  internally  in  terms  of  both  organisation  and 

personnel. 

27  East  Pakistan  has  recently  revamped  its  planning  and  development  organisation.  It  now  consists  of 
a  Planning  Board,  with  the  Chief  Minister  as  Chairman,  and  a  Planning  Department  headed  by  a  Development 
Commissioner  The  Development  Commissioner  also  serves  ex-officio  as  a  member  of  the  Planning  Boar  . 
w,TnLdand  that  the  Planning  Board  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  resource  assessment,  the  fixing  of  prion- 
ties  and  the  formulation  of  co-ordinated  plans  and  programmes  within  the  framework  of  the  national  Five  Year 
pi  The  Planning  Department  irnder  the  Development  Commissioner  will  be  primarily  concerned  whh  over- 

co-ordinating,  evaluating,  and  facilitating  programme  implementation.  The  previously  existmg  Develop- 
men  Board,  made  up  of  departmental  secretaries  with  the  Chief  Secretary  serving  as  Chairman,  has  seemingly 
been  relegated  to  a  consultative  and  advisory-  role.  It  appears  that  schemes  and  programmes  will  go  for  sanction 
directly  from  the  Planning  Board  to  a  Cabinet  Development  Committee. 

28  There  is  nothing  inherently  illogical  about  such  arrangements,  though  the  name  of  tnc  Planning  De¬ 
partment  should  probably-  be  changed  to  avoid  confusion  in  nomenclature  It  is  ye,  muen  too  early  to  tell  how 
the  new  system  will  work  in  practice.  Much  wifi  depend  on  the  quality  o,  leadership  and  sialT. 
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29.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  designated  co-ordinating  agency  for  development  schemes  and  programmes  is 
the  Department  of  Development  and  Irrigation,  headed  by  a  Secretary.  There  is  also  a  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  all  provincial  departments  except  Home  and  Law,  and  a  Development 
Council  consisting  of  the  Ministers  representing  the  Provincial  Government  on  the  National  Economic  Council, 
including  the  Chief  Minister.  The  Development  Council  is  the  scheme-sanctioning  authority  ;  schemes  put 
up  to  it  are  supposed  previously  to  have  cleared  the  secretariat  department  concerned,  the  Finance  Department, 
the  development  wing  of  tho  Department  of  Development  and  Irrigation,  and  the  Development  Committee. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  this  set  of  arrangements  would  seem  clearly  to  be  the  mixture  of  responsibilities  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Development  and  Irrigation.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  supposed  to  evaluate  and  co-orainate 
schemes  emanating  from  all  other  departments,  and  to  produce  balanced  overall  development  programmes  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  bears  direct  administrative  responsibility  for  two  of  the  most  important  development  fields— 
r/z.,  irrigation  and  electric  power.  This  places  it  inevitably  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  in  its  dealings 
with  other  departments  and  must  affect  significantly  their  willingness  to  accept  its  efforts  to  achieve  balance  and 
co-ordination.  It  also  places  an  impossible  burden  on  the  Development  Secretary,  who  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
vote  his  full  attention  to  the  department’s  planning  and  co-ordinating  functions.  He  is  compelled  at  present  to 
devote  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  time  and  energies  to  water  and  power  problems. 

30.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  if  West  Pakistan  wishes  to  retain  the  present  type  of  organisational 
arrangements  for  planning  and  the  co-ordination  of  development  activities,  the  Development  Department  should 
be  made  unifunctional — that  is,  relieved  of  all  administrative  responsibility  for  specific  subject-matter  fields. 

It  should  be  free  to  concentrate  its  efforts  and  energies  entirely  on  the  co-ordination  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment, 

31.  The  secretary  of  this  department  should  have  a  status  and  authority  signifying  to  all  ranks  and  branches 
of  the  administration  and  to  the  public  the  overriding  importauce  of  development.  The  post  should  carry  the 
rank  of  additional  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Development  Secretary  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  all  postings, 
transfers,  promotions,  etc.,  of  provincial  officers,  so  that  the  needs  of  development  will  not  be  overlooked. 

32.  A  prime  weakness  of  the  planning  and  development  organisations  of  both  Provinces  up  to  now  has 
been  lack  of  technically  qualified  staff.  These  organisations  are  different  from  ordinary  secretariat  departments 
in  that  their  staffs  have  to  consist  largely  of  experts.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  build  up  such  staffs,  considering  the 
nationwide  shortage  of  experienced  technical  personnel,  but  a  beginning  must  be  made.  Among  the  “  experts  ” 
needed  will  be  economists  and  agricultural  economists,  statisticians,  engineers,  and  a  few  specialists  in  social 
problems  and  education.  The  provincial  statistical  office  should  be  attached  to  the  planning  and  development 
organisation. 

33.  The  provincial  planning  and  development  organisations  should  maintain  the  closest  relations  with  the 
central  planning  agency,  and  should  act  as  the  economic  staffs  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  Subject  to  neces¬ 
sary  modifications,  their  planning  duties  in  relation  to  the  Provinces  would  be  basically  similar  to  those  of  the 
central  planning  agency  in  relation  to  the  Central  Government. 

34.  The  initial  formulation  of  development  schemes  and  programmes  must  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  operating  departments.  Each  such  department  should  therefore  build  a  small  planning  staff  definitely 
set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Village  AID 

35.  While  it  is  not  in  principle  desirable  to  assign  any  direct  operating  responsibilities  to  a  Planning  or  De¬ 
velopment  Department  since  such  an  arrangement  would  interfere  with  its  essentially  neutral  “  staff”  functions, 
an  exception  may  be  warranted  in  the  case  of  the  Village  AID  programme,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  co-ordina¬ 
tion  programme  in  itself  and  cuts  across  departmental  frontiers.  It  must  therefore  itself  be  in  a  neutral  position 
and  not  dominated  by  any  one  department.  In  its  earlier  years  at  least.  Village  AID  has  to  face  serious  problems 


of  departmental  adjustment  and  co-ordination.  Moreover,  it  is  multi-purpose  in  character  and  is  aimed  to 
effect  a  synthesis  of  all  rural  development  and  welfare  programmes.  It  is  therefore  particularly  fitted  for  being 
placed  in  a  neutral  position.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  administrative  responsibdity  for  the  Village  AID 
oroRramme  should  vest  in  the  Planning  or  Development  Department.  This  can  best  be  done  by  appointing  the 
Director  of  Village  AID  as  Deputy  Development  Commissioner  with  the  status  of  Joint  Secretary  in  that  capaci  y. 

Bv  this  means  it  will  be  possible  to  ensure  day-to-day  co-ordination  between  policy  and  execution  m  an  activity 
which  is  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  whole  field  of  planned  development,  ana  from  which  many  lessons 
likely  to  be  useful  in  other  spheres  can  be  learned, 

PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

36  There  has  been  everywhere  evident  in  recent  years  a  tendency  in  favour  of  employing  semi-autono- 
mous  statutory  public  corporations  for  special  tasks.  While  the  use  of  the  corporate  device  is  certainly  no  pana¬ 
cea  for  administrative  or  other  problems,  it  may  have  definite  advantages  for  the  management  of  commercial 
under-takings,  or  where  a  high  degree  of  co-ordinated  management  under  a  multi-purpose  authority  is  needed, 

as  for  example  in  the  development  of  water  and  power  resources. 

Governmental  control 

37  '  The  Government  cannot  divest  itself  of  responsibility  for  such  corporations  and  authorities  ;  the  mam 
nroblem  is  how  to  exercise  control  sufficient  to  ensure  public  accountability  and  conformity  with  public  policies 
without  affecting  the  operational  flexibility  essential  to  successful  business  management.  In  general,  the  re 
lntionship  between  the  statutory  bodies  and  the  Government  should  be  established  on  the  analogy  of  that  hetween 

he  management  of  a  joint-stock  company  and  the  general  body  of  its  shareholders,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
shareholders  being  interpreted  in  an  active  sense  and  in  their  fullest  scope.  The  Minister  should  have  the 

power  : 

(a)  To  appoint  the  Chairman,  and  key  officers  at  the  top,  as  well  as  Directors,  except  to  the  extent  they  are 

elected  ; 

(b)  To  give  general  directions  in  matters  affecting  the  national  interest  and  on  broad  questions  of 

policy  ; 

(c)  To  accord  previous  approval  to  all  capital  programmes,  market  borrowings,  and  allocations  of 

profits ; 

(O  To  appoint  auditors  ;  and 
(e)  To  call  for  periodical  or'special  reports,  and  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  a  statutory  body  in 
special  circumstances. 

:  3g  The  Legislature  should  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  working  of  a  statutory  body  at  the  time 

of: 

(a)  Making  budget  grants,  whether  original  or  supplementary  ; 

(b)  Considering  the  annual  accounts  ;  and 

(c)  Considering  the  statutory  body’s  annual  report,  which  should  be  submitted  formally  to  the  Legis 
lature. 

39  The  Board  of  Directors  should  consist  of  persons  selected  for  their  personal  qualifications,  such  as 
broad  business  or  administrative  experience,  who  are  capable  of  acting  independently  m  their  individual  capaci 
ties.  In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  of  responsibilities,  divided  loyalties,  and  extraneous  influences,  ex-officio 
departmental  representatives,  ministers,  members  of  the  legislature,  representatives  of  interests  and  persons 
having  an  interest  in  any  connected  business  should  be  excluded.  We  recognise  that,  due  to  the  paucity  of  eligi¬ 
ble  men,  the  condition  concerning  ex-officio  departmental  representatives  and  persons  having  an  interest  m  any 
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connected  business  may  be  difficult  to  fulfil.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  as  a  goal,  and  exceptions  should  be  made 
only  in  unavoidable  circumstances.  The  Government  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  the  organisation  of  a 
small  cadre  of  specially  qualified  and  trained  men  who  would  specialise  in  business  management  and  act  as 
directors  in  the  various  concerns  in  which  the  Government  are  interested.  The  number  and  the  operational  fields 
of  such  concerns  will  extend  as  the  economic  programme  expands,  and  the  Government  may  consequently  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  satisfactory  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  efficient  management 
of  such  concerns.  The  development  of  a  special  body  of  experts  qualified  in  business  management,  some  of 
them  specialising  in  particular  branches,  is  therefore  deserving  of  consideration. 

40.  Boards  of  Directors  generally  operate  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  (a)  as  policy  boards,  consisting  mostly 
of  part-time  members  dealing  collectively  with  the  business  of  the  statutory  body,  mostly  in  the  sjffiere  of  policy  ; 
or  (b)  as  functional  boards,  consisting  of  whole-time  members,  who  individually  take  executive  charge  of  parti¬ 
cular  branches  of  the  business. 

41.  Subject  to  availability,  whole-time  directors  should  be  appointed  in  preference  to  part-time  ones.  In 
the  case  of  functional  boards,  all  directors  have  to  be  whole-time  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  policy  boards  there 
should  be  a  suitable  proportion  of  whole-time  directors.  The  chairman  or  managing  director  in  either  case  must 
be  whole-time.  The  salaries  of  directors,  especially  those  working  whole-time,  shoulo  be  high  enough  to  attract 
the  best  qualified  persons  from  different  walks  of  life.  Their  initial  tenure  should  be  from  three  to  five  years. 
Their  appointments  should  be  phased  so  as  to  ensure  continuity  of  policy  and  administration. 

42.  The  internal  management  of  statutory  bodies  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  Boards  of 
Directors.  Government  intervention  is  warranted  only  when  a  Board  of  Directors  fail  to  function  properly  and 
efficiently.  The  Government  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  abuse  and  maladministration  do  not  occur,  and 
that  the  operations  of  the  corporation  are  in  conformity  with  approved  policies  and  programmes.  The  cor¬ 
poration  will  fail  if  the  Government  neglect  to  exercise  the  necessary  supervision,  or  allow  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference  by  their  own  officials  in  its  working.  The  powers  which  we  have  suggested  for  retention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  adequate  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities,  but  their  full  exercise  without  overstepp¬ 
ing  the  limits  will  be  a  matter  for  constant  watchfulness  and  careful  judgment. 


RE-ORGANISATION  OF  DISTRICT  ADMINISTRATION 

43.  The  basic  geographical  unit  of  administration  in  Pakistan  is  the  revenue  district,  and  the  district  officer 
is  the  Government  s  principal  representative  in  his  area  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  only  because  he  embodies 
in  himself  the  Government’s  authority  in  the  spheres  of  law  and  order,  and  revenue,  but  also  because  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  generally  responsible  for  the  people’s  well-being.  It  is  through  him  that  the  Government  maintains 
contacts  with  the  people.  His  effectiveness  began  to  decline  long  before  Independence,  but  he  still  enjoys  a  great 
deal  of  prestige  and  authority.  He  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  all  activities  of  government  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  and  is  available  to  all  departments  of  the  Government.  One  of  his  principal  responsibilities,  besides  law 
and  order  and  revenue,  is  the  supervision,  and  at  times  administration,  of  local  self-government  institutions. 
He  is  the  most  important  link  in  the  long  official  chain  stretching  from  the  villager  to  the  Central  Cabinet.  The 
institution  of  district  officer  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  unity  of  administration,  public  relations,  and 
local  self-government,  and  has  large  potentialities  in  the  realm  of  development.  The  district  officer  must  conti¬ 
nue  to  perform  his  important  traditional  functions,  but  he  must  also  increasingly  reflect  the  role  of  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  which  the  Government  has  assumed. 

44.  Barring  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  district 
personnel  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  general  shortage  of  mature  and  experienced  administrators,  made  more 
aeute  by  withdrawals  to  the  secretariat.  There  have  been  too  frequent  transfers  of  district  officers,  with  con¬ 
sequent  lack  of  continuity  of  administration. 
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45.  A  tendency  has  been  growing  to  bring  the  district  officer  less  and  less  into  development  planning,  as  *  ; 
result  of  development  departments  becoming  more  and  more  independent  and  conscious  of  their  own  irapor-  f 
tance.  It  is  only  when  the  district  officer’s  intervention  becomes  unavoidable  that  he  is  approached.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  district  officers  and  the  unity  of  district  administration  have  been  impaired  by  the  growing  size  and  ! 
importance  of  individual  departments,  each  anxious  to  emphasise  its  own  entity. 

46.  It  is  imperative  to  make  full  use  of  the  district  officer  as  the  chief  agent  of  the  Government  in  its  relations 
with  the  people.  The  activities  of  all  development  departments  need  to  be  co-ordinated  to  achieve  the  desired 
results.  Co-ordination  at  provincial  headquarters  can  be  effective  only  if  it  leads  to  co-ordination  at  the  field 
level.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  to  support  the  district  officer  by  relieving  him  of  formal  and 
routine  functions.  He  should  be  able  to  function  as  the  head  of  district  administration  with  an  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  extending  to  the  entire  area  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  people.  In  some  districts  ad¬ 
ditional  district  magistrates  and  revenue  assistants  are  a  recognised  part  of  the  district  machinery.  This  should 
become  a  universal  practice.  In  the  larger  districts,  in  addition  to  these  officers,  the  appointment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  deputy  commissioner  or  additional  collector  who  can  share  the  district  officer’s  general  responsibility 
may  also  be  warranted. 

47.  On  the  positive  side  it  is  necessary  to  invest  the  district  officer  with  a  measure  of  authority  over  the 
units  of  the  various  development  departments  in  his  district.  We  suggest  that  the  various  units,  while  remaining 
fully  under  the  administrative  and  technical  control  of  their  respective  departments,  should  be  placed  under  some 
sort  of  supervisory  control  of  the  district  officer.  This  arrangement  would  not  undermine  or  curtail  the  authority 
of  individual  departments,  but  would  ensure  the  active  promotion  and  successful  fulfilment  of  their  respective 
programmes  as  a  unified  whole  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  service  matters,  e.g.,  recruit¬ 
ment,  posting,  transfer,  promotion,  and  leave,  the  officers  serving  in  these  units  would  remain  under  their  own 
departments.  The  district  officer  should,  however,  be  consulted  before  any  orders  are  passed,  at  least  in  regard 
to  gazetted  officers.  Similarly  in  technical  matters— such  as  work  techniques  and  programme  approval— the 
officers  would  remain  under  their  own  departments.  The  district  officer  would  be  responsible  for  directing, 
assisting  and  supervising  them  to  the  extent  necessary  for  implementing  the  sanctioned  programmes  according 
to  schedule.  He  should  also  be  required  to  record  in  the  annual  confidential  reports  of  gazetted  officers  of  deve 
lopment  departments  his  opinion  as  to  their  efficiency  in  implementing  programmes. 

48.  The  administrative  pattern  we  are  suggesting  would  not  be  easy  to  realise,  but  it  can  be  achieved  by 
a  consistent  effort  over  a  period  of  years,  as  officers  acquire  experience  and  understanding  grows.  For  some 
years  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  find  experienced  officers  in  all  cases,  either  as  district  officers  or  as  their  assis 
tants.  But  above  all,  a  high  degree  of  understanding  and  co-ordination  is  needed  among  the  various  departments 
operating  in  the  district  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Much  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  district 
officer  acquits  himself  in  using  his  authority.  His  duty  will  be  to  provide  leadership,  guidance  and  help,  instead 
of  imposing  authority  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Village  AID 

49.  One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  district  officer  in  the  development  fields  will  be  the  Village  AID 
programme.  Organisational  arrangements  for  implementing  this  programme  have  been  suggested  in  the  Chapter 
on  Village  AID  and  Rural  Development.  It  will  be  necessary  to  link  them  in  with  the  rest  of  the  district  officer’s 
development  co-ordination  activities.  In  fact,  they  can  very  well  serve  as  the  basic  framework.  In  particular 
the  advisory  bodies  at  different  levels  suggested  for  the  Village  AID  programme  can  be  useful  as  agencies  for 
general  development  co-ordination. 

District  derelopmeut  officer 

50.  For  the  due  performance  of  the  development  co-ordination  functions  described  above,  the  district 
officer  should  have  a  whole-time  assistant  in  addition  to  the  officers  suggested  in  paragraph  46.  This  assistant 
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should  be  designated  District  Development  Officer,  should  have  the  status  of  an  additional  district  magistrate, 
si.  Id  not  be  recruited  from  any  particular  service,  and  should  be  chosen  by  virtue  of  special  qualifications  and 
aptitude  for  development  work. 

Divisional  commissioners 

' 1 .  The  divisional  commissioner  is  intended  to  exercise  wide  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over 
the  -  orbing  of  all  departments  in  his  division.  He  will  thus  perform  co-ordinating  functions  at 
a  hig  -?r  level  and  over  a  larger  geographical  area.  This  is  likely  to  strengthen  district  administration  in  the 
peri  .mance  of  its  development  functions,  besides  contributing  towards  the  translation  of  provincial  plans  into 
regional  ones,  into  which  district  plans  can  be  fitted.  The  implications  of  this  new  arrangement  will  be  revealed 
fully  in  the  course  of  time,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  tend  to  strengthen  district  administration,  and 
help  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  relations  of  the  administration  with  the  people  on  a  basis  of  understanding 
and  co-operation. 

Inculcating  a  development  bias. 

52 .  A  high  degree  of  development-mindedness  is  obviously  essential  to  the  success  of  a  planned  development 
programme.  Consciousness  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  goals  sought  must  permeate  the  national 
mentality  and  especially  the  minds  of  government  officials  at  all  levels. 

53.  In  order  to  enhance  development-mindedness  at  the  divisional  and  district  levels,  divisional  commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  key  assistants,  and  district  officers  and  their  principal  assistants,  should  be  brought  frequently 
inti  special  institutes,  conferences  and  short  courses  on  development  subjects  and  problems.  The  projected 
Vibage-AID  academies  should  be  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose.  More  effort  should  also  be  made  to 
create  a  development  bias  in  its  trainees  by  the  Civil  Service  Academy  in  Lahore. 

Decentralisation  of  planning 

54.  At  present  there  is  a  tendency  for  plans  of  development  to  be  prepared  at  the  Provincial  and  Central 
headquarters,  and  nearly  all  decisions  are  taken  at  these  levels,  especially  at  the  latter.  We  consider  that  the 
Government  should  visualise  an  active  process  of  decentralisation.  Instead  of  being  prepared  and  imposed 
from  above,  programmes,  in  particular  in  the  sphere  of  rural  development,  should  originate  in  the  villages  and 
;■  ^cced  upward,  so  that  their  aggregate  represents  the  needs,  aspirations,  and  thinking  of  the  people.  Over- 
ccutralised  direction  of  planning  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  democratic  society.  Planning  in  a 
free  society  must  be  based  on  a  general  consciousness  of  social  purpose,  so  that  the  people  treat  the  plan  as  their 
own,  intended  for  their  benefit.  They  should  be  able  to  have  a  sense  of  participation,  and  to  extend  their  full 
support  and  co-operation  in  its  fulfilment.  Without  the  whole-hearted  participation  of  the  people,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  programme  will  not  achieve  its  full  proportions;  progress  will  be  slow  ;  and  its  benefits  will  remain  open 
(o  question. 

55.  It  should  be  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  district  administration  to  promote  the  participation  of 
’■  -Tigers  in  the  process  of  planning.  Their  wishes  and  aspirations  should  have  increasing  influence.  An  oppor- 
iu.'.ity  has  been  provided  by  the  Village  AID  programme.  Progress  in  this  direction  should  be  made  rapidly 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  make  subsequent  plans  on  this  secure  foundation. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

56.  The  local  self-governing  bodies  that  Pakistan  has  inherited  from  undivided  India  did  not  grow  spon¬ 
taneously  out  of  the  public  life  of  the  sub-eontinent.  They  were  grafted  upon  eertain  early  executive  experi¬ 
ments  performed  by  district  officers  in  building  up  civic  amenities  with  officially  enlisted  help.  The  legislation 
that  brought  them  into  existence  was,  therefore,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would  need  a  good  deal  of 


official  control  and  guidance.  It  provided  for  far-reaching  executive  controls  directed  to  efficiency,  and  the  prm- 

cioalobiective  was  to  make  progress  in  the  provision  of  local  amenities-roads,  schools,  dispensaries,  waterworks, 
ZLaae  systems,  etc.  The  result  was  that,  so  long  as  the  official  chairman  and  nominated  members  managed  I 
the  affairs  of  local  bodies,  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  work  was  done.  But  when,  partly  under  the  pressure  ! 
of  the  growing  popular  demand  and  partly  owing  to  the  increased  pre-occupation  of  the  district  authorities  with 
their  other  duties,  official  participation  was  withdrawn,  local  bodies  found  themselves  unprepared  to  shoulder  the 
ml  of  civic  management,  grown  to  large  proportions  in  the  context  of  the  social  and  economy  progress  that  .j 
,  ,  b  n  „oing  on  in  the  meantime.  The  unfortunate  thing  was  that  with  the  withdrawal  or  official  participa-  1 

,Ton  there  was  a  rapid  relaxation  or  official  supervision  as  well.  Instead  of  constructive  guidance,  recourse  was 
freely  taken  on  the  one  hand,  to  supersession,  and,  on  the  other,  to  withdrawal  of  functions  These  trends, 
wffich  characterised  the  administration  of  local  self-government  for  some  years  before  Independence  have  cent,- 
j  ■_  Pakistan  We  feel  strongly  that  the  need  for  developing  local  self-governing  institutions  should  be  reco- 
'  •  H  hv  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms.  The  tendency,  which 

801  lo  annareit  of  curtailing  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  locai  bodies  should  be  effectively  checked.  The  extern 
1S  ^  of  bureaucratic  control  will  tend  to  kill  initiative,  inhibit  leadership,  and  prevent  self-help  enterprise  among 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country.  We  have  noticed  a  trend  to  transfer  educational,  health,  and  anuna  us- 
bandrv  institutions  from  local  bodies  to  direct  government  management.  Even  if  government  departments  are 
kble  to  operate  them  more  efficiently,  this  would  be  little  compensation  for  the  resultant  set-back  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  democratic  values  in  our  society.  The  approach  must  be  one  of  guiding  and  helping  the  local  bodies 
so  as  to  make  them  effective  instruments  of  administrative  and  social  progress,  and  not  one  of  curtaili  g 
scope  and  crippling  them  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 

,,  The  lack  of  confidence  in  local  bodies  displayed  by  the  Provincial  Governments  in  frequently  super¬ 
seding  "them  and  in  withdrawing  functions  from  them  shakes  their  self-confidence  as  well  as  public  confidence 
in  them  This  is  a  blow  to  the  progress  of  democracy  which  must  be  avoided  even  at  some  temporary  cos  in 
a  '  istrative  efficiency  The  only  circumstance  which  justifies  such  extreme  steps  must  be  continuing  malad- 
SS.  representatives  of  the  Government  cannot  disclaim  responsibility.  District  officers 

■and  commissioners  possess  powers  which  should  enable  them  to  intervene  when  signs  of  abuse  and  mal¬ 
administration  first  appear,  without  waiting  until  a  serious  situation  develops.  They  can  issue  directives  and  set 
aside  decisions  which  involve  palpable  injustices  or  clear  abuse  of  power.  Prompt  exercise  of  these  prerogative  , 
in  lieu  of  supersession  or  withdrawal  of  functions,  would  constitute  a  salutary  check  on  the  administration  of 
local  bodies,  and  render  supersession  or  withdrawal  of  functions  largely  unnecessary. 

to  The  working  of  local  self-governing  bodies,  especially  in  regard  to  finance  and  the  conditions  of  service 
of  their  employees,  should  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  an  inquiry,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  suggest 
measures  for  improvement.  Mal-administration  is  due  to  two  main  causes  :  relatively  low  standards  with  regard 
t0 Z  qualifications,  training,  and  experience  of  the  holders  of  key  posts ;  and  interference  by  the  members  m 
day-to-day  administration,  frequently  motivated  by  personal  or  factional  considerations.  The  Provincial 
Governments  should  help  the  local  bodies  to  develop  properly  qualified  provincial  cadres  of  such  officers  as 
retries  or  executive  officers,  municipal  engineers,  public  health  officers,  assessors  of  properties^  accounts  officers 
nd  the  (ike  Another  measure  which  would  help  would  be  to  define  the  powers  of  such  key  officers,  which  won  d 
tend  to  discourage  interference  by  the  members  in  matters  which  should  not  concern  them.  The  members  would 
then  have  less  excuse  for  not  devoting  themselves  to  policies  and  programmes  and  their  implementation,  and  o 

the  prevention  of  abuse  and  mal-administration.  It  can  be  hoped  that  they  would  also  concern  themselves 

more  with  the  due  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  officers.  We  believe  that  by  such  measures 
favourable  conditions  would  be  introduced  for  the  development  of  local  self-govern,  ng  inst.tut.ons  m  the 

country. 

sc  There  are  other  causes  also  which  contribute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  institutions  run  by  local  bodies, 
such  "as  inadequacy  of  funds  and  the  failure  of  government  departments  to  treat  the  institutions  ofloeat  bodies 
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on  a  basis  of  equality  in  the  distribution  of  limited  supplies  of  drugs  and  equipment.  This  is  due  to  the  failure  to 
recognise  that  the  institutions  of  local  bodies  are  entitled  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  government  school 
and  dispensaries. 

60.  Itis  necessary  to  develop  the  financial  resources  oflocal  bodies  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  function 
effectively.  This  could  be  achieved  in  part  at  least  by  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  assessment  and  collec 
tion  of  taxes,  particularly  property  taxes.  In  the  Chapter  on  Public  Saving,  we  make  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  property  taxes,  which  should  form  an  important  and  growing  source  of  revenue  for  local  bodies 
The  formation  of  a  properly  qualified  cadre  of  property  tax  officers,  which  we  have  proposed  in  para.  58  above 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  proper  assessment  and  collection  of  such  taxes. 

61.  We  have  earlier  emphasised  the  need  for  establishing  a  separate  department  in  each  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  dealing  with  the  subject  of  local  self-government.  We  further  suggest  the  following  measures  for  estab¬ 
lishing  closer  co-operation  between  the  Governments  and  local  bodies  : 

00  District  officers  and  district  heads  of  development  departments  should  revive  the  practice  of  frequently 
inspecting  the  local  bodies’  institutions  and  works,  and  send  inspection  notes  to  the  local  bodies  for 
their  guidance.  This  should  also  be  done  at  the  sub-divisional  level. 

{b)  While  reviewing  the  local  bodies’  budgets,  the  district  officer  should  invite  the  comments  of  the  deve¬ 
lopment  departments,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  budget  proposals  fit  in  with  general  policie  and 
programmes. 

(c)  The  local  bodies  should  be  represented  on  the  development  advisory  bodies  to  be  set  up  in  the  districts 
at  different  levels.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  sphere  of  Village  AID, 

(d)  Provincial  Governments  should  utilise  to  the  maximum  extent  the  agency  of  local  bodies  for  imple¬ 

menting  their  social  service  programmes,  such  as  primary  and  secondary  schools,  public  health  sche¬ 
mes,  rural  dispensaries,  veterinary  centres,  urban  community  development  centres,  and  institutes 
for  the  handicapped. 

62.  It  should  be  clearly  recognised  that  local  self-governing  bodies  are  an  important  and  essential  part  of  the 
administrative  structure  of  a  democratic  society  and  deserve  to  be  supported  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Rural  self-government 

63.  The  only  self-governing  bodies  for  villages  are  Union  Boards  in  Hast  Pakistan,  which  on  the  average 
serve  groups  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  villages,  and  village  panchayats  in  the  former  Punjab.  The  former,  though 
Ihey  have  some  useful  work  to  their  credit  in  providing  certain  elementary  rural  amenities,  do  not  reach  down 
to  the  individual  village,  and  have  also  shown  signs  of  deterioration  in  recent  years.  The  latter  have  been  rnostl 
preoccupied  with  the  judicial  functions  entrusted  to  them.  The  revival  of  the  ancient  institution  of  village  pan- 
chayats  should  be  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  proposed  department  of  Local  Self-Government  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretariat  of  West  Pakistan.  It  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  legislation  concerning  them,  so  as  to  utilise 
them  as  multi-purpose  organisations  for  executive,  judicial,  and  development  purposes.  In  the  early  stages 
they  can  be  made  responsible  in  the  field  of  development  for  smaller  tasks  like  sanitation,  village  roads,  drainage* 
community  buildings,  and  drinking  water.  As  they  gain  experience,  they  should  take  upon  themselves  larger 
responsibilities,  like  framing  village  development  programmes,  preparing  budgets,  assisting  in  land  improvement 
and  land  reform,  and  implementing  schemes  of  development. 

64,  We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  development  of  village  self-government.  The  nation  lives 
mainly  in  villages,  and  the  people  there  must  learn  to  deal  with  their  problems  in  co-operation.  Along  with 
co-operatives,  village  panchayats  provide  the  institutional  framework  for  self-help  and  the  organised  function¬ 
ing  of  social  and  economic  life  in  a  democratic  context.  We  think  that  the  Village  AID  programme  will  not  make 
a  full  and  lasting  impression  unless  village  panchayats  and  co-operative  societies  are  developed  to  take  over  and 
continue  the  work  init.ated  by  it.  We  also  recommend  that,  after  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  in  the 
establishment  of  local  institutions,  the  setting  up  of  rural  municipalities  for  groups  of  villages  may  be  considered 
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BUDGET  CONTROL  IN  RELATION  TO  DEVELOPMENT 

'  65  A  sound  budget  system  is  indispensable  to  good  development  administration.  It  can  assure  a  wise 

allocation  of  resources  among  alternative  demands,  keep  expenditures  within  resources,  and  follow  execution 
to  see  that  proposed  plans  and  programmes  are  actually  carried  out  faithfully.  Budgeting  involves  not  only 
the  negative  function  of  control;  properlyused.it  becomes  the  instrument  by  which  and  through  which  nationa 
objectives  can  be  achieved.  A  good  budget  staff  is  not  only  expected  to  be  alert  to  the  consequences  of  over¬ 
expenditure  ;  it  should  be  equally  concerned  with  the  effective  implementation  of  approved  work  programmes. 

66.  At  present,  multiple  checks  are  employed  to  assure  control  within  available  finances,  and  to  curb  ex- 
nenditure  irregularities,  both  of  which  are  essential  objectives.  But  they  tend  to  operate  as  obstructions  to  de¬ 
velopment  progress  The  system  of  expenditure  sanction  following  budget  allotments,  and  additional  clea- 
ranees  required  in  certain  cases  before  actual  expenditure,  have  some  justification,  but  the  needs  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  programme  require  that  they  should  be  modified.  These  procedural  requirements  tend  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gramme  at  great  cost,  which  is  real  even  if  invisible.  Delays  in  the  progress  of  programmes  are  far  more  costly  in 
material  and  moral  values  than  the  possible  additional  expenditure  which  would  be  caused  temporarily  by  large 
delegadons  of  authority.  The  present  system  places  excessive  confidence  m  the  efficiency  of  control  at  the  top 
level  and  by  agencies  above  and  outside  those  responsible  for  programme  implementation.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  giving  recognition  to  the  sound  management  principle  that  respect  for  financial  considerations,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  injected  at  every  significant  level  of  administration  in  any  organisation  responsible  for  expend- 

ing  public  funds. 


67.  The  system  of  requiring  a  further  sanction  before  actual  commitment  or  expenditure  of  budgeted  § 
funds  has  the  following  results  1 

(a)  It  tends  to  reduce  the  integrity  of  the  annual  budget ;  the  ad  hoc  judgements  implicit  in  the  operation  | 

of  the  sanction  procedure  negate  the  careful  planning  that  presumbly  enters  into  the  construction  | 

of  the  original  budget ;  frequently  it  leads  to  the  sanctioning  of  expenditures  for  schemes  which  have  J 


not  matured  ;  | 

{b)  It  tends  to  substitute  bargaining  and  haggling  in  the  sanctioning  process  for  rational  consideration  j 
of  the  relative  merit  of  programmes  at  the  time  of  budget  formulation  ;  r 

(c)  The  time  lags  incident  to  negotiating  sanctions  often  throw  projects  out  of  phase.  For  example,  j 

sanction  often  bears  no  relationship  to  building  seasons,  causing  substantial  time  losses  and  deteriora-  | 
tion  of  materials.  This  applies  with  special  force  in  East  Pakistan,  where  the  working  season  is  very  j 

short ;  1 

(d)  Whatever  the  principles  embodied  in  the  rules,  the  responsibility  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  finam  j 

cial  control  and  regularity  comes  to  be  regarded  as  residing  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  its  agen-  j 
cies.  This  creates  only  an  illusion  of  tight  control.  It  cannot  constitute  effective  control,  because  the  | 
point  of  decision  on  details  is  removed  by  long  hierachical  and  usually  long  geographical  distances  :: 
from  the  point  of  expenditure.  This  results  in  a  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  man  who  should 
really  be  accountable  to  someone  usually  hidden  in  anonymity  in  the  central  staff ;  and  j 

(e)  It  creates  large  amounts  of  barren  paper  work,  particularly  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

I 

68.  With  limited  resources  and  large  developmental  and  other  needs,  the  budget  system  has  to  be  tough  j 
in  its  review.  Every  demand  must  be  subjected  to  the  most  throughgoing  and  critical  evaluation  before  being  \ 
included  in  the  budget.  There  should  be  no  automatic  or  easy  route  for  any  budget  request  no  matter  how  long  ■ 
standing  the  expenditure  or  what  its  historical  precedent.  The  time  to  be  tough  and  thorough  is  in  the  period  t 
when  the  budget  is  being  formulated.  The  appropriations  resulting  from  the  annual  budget  process  should  then  > 
serve  as  the  authoritative  basis  for  programmes  and  policies  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  budget  should  be  regarded  j 
and  utilised  as  the  greatest  single  control  instrument  in  the  entire  financial  system.  Accordingly,  it  should  • 
not  be  diluted  either  by  faulty  or  indifferent  estimating,  or  by  extensive  subsequent  adjustments.  Insistence  od  ; 


subsequent  sanction  processes  tends  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  budget.  The  most  crucial  decision  in  the 
process  of  financial  control  is  not  the  bargaining  over  specific  amounts  needed  for  a  project,  but  the  basic  de 
cision  whether  to  undertake  a  proposed  activity  as  a  government  programme  by  including  it  in  the  budget.  This 
means  that  both  the  practice  of  including  immature  schemes  in  the  demands  for  grants  and  that  of  inserting  items 
for  which  there  is  no  real  intention  of  granting  sanction  should  be  stopped.  All  factors  and  information  rele¬ 
vant  to  budget  examination  should  be  available  at  the  time  of  budget  formulation,  and  final  decisions  should  be 
made  at  that  time.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  should  insist  that  all  requisite  information  be  submitted  promptly 
in  order  to  allow'  adequate  time  for  consideration  and  should  refuse  to  accept  immature  schemes  “  in  principle 
If  the  original  data  are  inadequate,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  expenditure  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  it  is  never  sound  to  include  an  item  in  the  budget  til!  the  cost-benefit  ratio  has  been  exhaustively 
explored. 

69.  While  it  is  true  that  central  controls  have  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  programmes,  it  is  equally 
‘  triie  that  the  development  ministries  and  departments  have  not  always  demonstrated  competence  in  estimating 

expenses  and  in  appraising  their  activities  in  cost  terms.  Frequently  they  are  not  adequately  staffed  for 
this  purpose.  Under  the  current  procedures,  there  has  been  little  incentive  for  them  to  assume  a  higher  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  nor  have  they  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools.  The  situation  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  proverbial  vicious  circle.  Because  of  the  weakness  of  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
ministries  and  departments,  the  Finance  Ministry  has  thought  it  necessary  to  probe  ever  deeper  into  the  detail 
of  estimate,  and  to  rely  on  the  sanction  procedure  as  a  further  check  on  expenditure.  As  a  result,  operating 
agencies  have  felt  less  rather  than  more  responsibility.  Anything  which  is  approved  by  the  Finance  Ministry  is 
accepted  as  sound  ;  the  skill  lies  in  obtaining  that  ministry’s  approval.  The  result  must  be  exaggerated  demands 
from  the  ministries  and  indiscriminate  budget  cutting  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  bargaining  and  haggling 
substituted  for  the  sober  consideration  of  proposals.  The  remedy  is  two-fold.  First,  as  discussed  elsewhere 
the  ministries  and  departments  must  be  provided  with  improved  and  strengthened  staffs  which  will  see  that  a 
better  job  of  budgeting  is  done.  The  Finance  Ministry  should  offer  its  assistance  in  the  upgrading  of  this  work. 
Secondly,  the  Finance  Ministry  must  foster  a  deeper  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  operating  agencies  by 
insisting  on  higher  standards  of  budgeting.  Instead  of  simply  cutting  budgets  arbitrarily,  which  is  always  easy, 
it  should  try  to  achieve  a  partnership  with  those  responsible  for  programmes,  in  determining  how  and  where 
reductions  must  be  made.  The  two  parties  must  achieve  a  relationship  of  complete  and  open  frankness  about 
the  realities  of  programme  needs,  instead  of  dealing  with  each  other  at  arm’s  length.  Good  budgeting  is  possible 
only  with  co-operation  hetween  the  budget  control  agency  and  those  responsible  for  operations. 

70.  The  question  of  how  existing  operations  can  be  carried  out  at  minimum  cost  can  be  answered  best 
at  the  lowest  responsible  level  concerned  with  a  particular  operation.  Any  other  judgment  is  second  best 
and  is  bound  to  involve  factors  beyond  the  scope  of  the  operator.  This  by  no  means  minimises  the  need 
for  review  and  controls  at  successive  levels  above  the  operator.  But  such  controls  must  be  in  increasingly  broad 
terms  as  higher  levels  of  supervision  are  reached.  As  has  been  said  previously,  financial  control  is  successful 
in  achieving  its  purpose  only  if  financial  responsibility  is  built  into  operations  at  all  levels.  The  principal  cure 
for  this  situation  is  to  strengthen  the  facilities  for  budgeting  and  accounting  in  both  ministries  and  departments 
There  should  be  a  responsible  officer  with  adequate  training  in  financial  control  in  each  ministry  and  in  each 
major  department.  He  should  be  responsible  to  his  senior  officers  in  his  ministry  rather  than  being  an  officer 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  This  will  keep  loyalties  and  the  lines  of  responsbiiity  clear.  A  financial  adviser 
attached  to  a  ministry  or  department  fulfils  a  different  purpose.  The  objective  should  be  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  expenditure  sanction  procedure  and  greater  reliance  on  the  annual  budget  process,  supplemented  by  a 
periodical  allotment  system  for  controlling  the  rate  of  expenditure  during  the  year.  This  will  take  some  time  to 
achieve.  In  the  meantime,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  achieve  improved  control  and  greater  operating 
flexibility  within  the  executive  ministries.  Assurance  of  economy  in  administration  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
accounting  records  and  sanctions  before  expenditure  ;  it  is  also  and  fundamentally  a  state  of  mind  and  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  all  elements  in  the  administrative  process  of  the  need  for  saving  every  rupee  possible  The 
esponsibiiity  of  watching  rupees  and  annas  is  much  too  great  for  the  small  staffs  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance. 
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They  must  enlist  the  full  co-operation  of,  and  inculcate  a  greater  economy  consciousness  in  the  people  who 
are  actually  performing  services  and  spending  money.  They  alone  can  erect  effective  safeguards  against  ex¬ 
travagance.  All  this  means  that  administrators  responsible  for  expenditure  control  must  take  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  and  consider  themselves  personally  accountable  for  observing  prescribed  rules  as  well  as 
budget  limits.  They  should  not  consider  accounting  and  budgetary  matters  as  something  warranting  the  atten¬ 
tion  only  of  their  clerks.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  administrator  to  be  a  trained  accountant  to  understand 
financial  realities.  What  is  required  is  a  deep  sense  of  public  trust  and  a  willingness  to  devote  some  personal 
time  to  the  budget  control  function. 

71  Practically  every  report  on  administration  in  the  sub-continent  prepared  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
treated  the  subject  of  delegations  of  financial  powers.  The  Tottenham  Report  of  1946,  the  Ayyangar  Report 
of  1949  the  Gorwala  Report  of  1951,  the  Appleby  and  Egger  Reports  of  1953,  and  to  some  extent  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Enquiry  Committee’s  1953  Report,  all  urge  that  the  ministries  be  permitted  to  exercise  greater  financial 
powers.  The  delegations  of  authority  contained  in  the  Book  of  Financial  Powers  need  to  be  reviewed.  The 
power  of  re-appropriation  and  transfer  between  items  within  demands  has  already  been  broadly  delegated 
to  the  several  ministries.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  now  raised  the  general  delegations 
to  pre-partition  levels.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  these  delegations  need  to  go  much  further.  The  goal  should 
be  the  elimination  of  all  or  most  of  the  restrictions  calling  for  clearance  by  categories  of  expense.  While  these 
delegations  may  have  to  be  progressive,  the  objective  should  be  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  authorisation  pro¬ 
cedure  with  reliance  for  detailed  financial  control  placed  on  some  kind  of  a  quarterly  allotment  procedure  which 
would  *  regulate  the  rate  of  expenditure  through  the  year.  The  system  of  account  keeping  in  the  ministries  as 
well  as  in  the  accounts  offices  will  have  to  be  improved  considerably  to  achieve  this  objective. 

REVIEW  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ORGANISATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

72  It  must  be  recognised  that  change  and  adjustment  will  be  periodically  necessary  to  meet  shifts  in  the 
contents  of  programmes,  and  to  take  advantage  of  more  efficient  procedures  and  time  saving  techniques 
Governmental  management  is  not  a  static  tiling  ;  dynamic  public  administration  calls  for  a  readiness  to  adapt 
organisations  and  procedures  to  new  conditions  and  therefore  requires  the  existence  of  a  permanent  machinery 
to  follow  through  on  essential  changes.  Good  management  needs  budgetary  and  financial  controls,  but  they 
do  not  dispense  with  the  need  for  a  continuous  improvement  of  the  operating  and  administrative  machinery  of 

government. 

73  To  achieve  this  requires,  at  both  Central  and  Provincial  levels,  specialised  staffs,  devoting  sustained 
and  expert  attention  to  the  board  problems  of  structure,  functional  assignments,  management  methods,  and 
work  procedures.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many  proposals  and  ideas  for  improvement  have  not  been  t 
adopted  and  vigorously  pursued  is  that  there  are  only  inadequate  institutionalised  facilities  manned  by  com¬ 
petent  men  specialising  in  administrative  management  in  the  Centre  and  Provinces  to  give  continuous  drive  to 
this  work  An  Organisation  and  Methods  Unit  has  been  created  in  the  Establishment  Division  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat  and  nuclei  for  such  units  exist  elsewhere.  They  have  undertaken  some  studies  leading  to  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  the  receipt  and  issue  functions  in  various  ministries  as  well  as  some  other  procedural  sub¬ 
jects  Progress  has  been  slow  partly  for  lack  of  trained  personnel  available  for  this  work.  More  serious  is  the 
fact  that  the  mission  of  O  &  M  units  has  been  relatively  narrowly  restricted  and  in  practice  concerned  with  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  periphery  of  administrative  management.  The  work  has  suffered  from  the  inadequate  strength  and 
status  of  the  existing  O  and  M  Organisation.  What  is  needed  is  a  greatly  strengthened  unit  which  is  directed 
to  function  in  the  whole  field  of  government  organisation,  administrative  management  and  basic  operating  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  proper  assignment  of  functions,  the  division  of  work  between  Centre  and  Provinces,  and  the 
streamlining  of  administrative  procedure  should  all  be  the  subjects  of  intensive  and  continuous  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  there  be  created  a  new  Division  of  Organisation  and  Management 
at  the  Centre.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Provinces  follow  suit,  as  they  are  equally  in  need  of  such  manage¬ 
ment  services. 


74.  There  would  be  advantages  in  having  this  new  Division  of  Organisation  and  Management  located  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  where  it  can  operate  in  association  with  and  as  a  complementary  activity  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  financial  review  and  control.  This  Ministry  is  the  central  control  arm  of  the  Government  ;  extension 
of  its  scope  to  cover  the  field  of  organisation  and  procedures  is  a  natural  and  functionally  sound  development. 
Furthermore,  the  Ministry  has  an  obligation  to  promote  administrative  methods  that  will  lead  to  economy.  The 
location  of  this  new  Division  in  Finance  would  produce  two  reciprocal  benefits.  First,  the  broad  approach  and 
general  administrative  interest  of  this  unit  would  operate  to  raise  the  management  and  administrative  outlook 
of  the  financial  review  units.  The  association  of  the  budget  control  function  with  the  management  group  will 
also  lend  an  element  of  authority  to  the  function  of  improving  administration.  While  the  recommendations 
of  the  management  group  should  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits,  they  will  gain  in  authority  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  budgetary  and  financial  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  might  give 
rise  to  difficulties.  It  could  tend  to  place  emphasis  on  economy  rather  than  efficiency  and  arouse  fears  in  other 
Departments  that  the  O  &  M  Division  was  a  means  for  forcing  arbitrary  retrenchment.  A  final  decision  on  the 
location  of  this  Unit  should  depend  partly  on  the  support  which  it  could  expect  from  either  the  Cabinet  Secre¬ 
tariat  or  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

75.  Wherever  located  it  should  be  the  broad  function  of  this  group  to  give  systematic,  extensive,  and  in¬ 
tensive  attention  to  the  organisational  and  administrative  problems  of  government  with  particular  emphasis 
on  development  activities,  since  it  is  in  this  area  where  present  deficiencies  can  be  most  harmful.  More  speci¬ 
fically  the  Division  should  : 

0)  Conduct  special  studies  and  surveys  of  the  several  ministries  with  a  view  to  rationalising  their  orga¬ 
nisation  and  functional  assignments  ; 

(6)  Study  and  make  recommendations  on  all  inter-relationships  and  jurisdictional  issues  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  ministries ; 

(c)  Conduct  government-wide  surveys  of  common  administrative  and  housekeeping  services,  with  a  view 
to  their  more  efficient  performance  ; 

(</)  Simplify  administrative  and  operating  procedures,  develop  work  measurement  standards,  and  make 
studies  of  work  flow  and  methods  in  the  interest  of  reducing  paper  routines  and  files  ;  and 

(?)  Prepare  or  clear  and  co-ordinate  all  orders  of  Government  and  administrative  regulations  dealing 
with  management  and  organisational  subjects. 

76.  The  long-term  task  of  the  new  Division  should  be  the  rationalisation  of  the  organisation  structure. 
There  are,  however,  immediate  requirements  at  the  Centre  which  should  be  given  the  highest  urgency  in  view 
of  current  impediments  to  development.  Some  of  these  are  : 

(a)  Short-cutting  secretariat  procedures  ; 

(b)  Working  out  broader  delegations  of  authority  ; 

(c)  Simplifying  fiscal  procedures  ; 

(d)  Studying  the  public  works  and  procurement  functions  ;  and 

(?)  Simplifying  and  rationalising  the  whole  field  of  export  and  import  controls,  customs,  and  currency 
control. 

This  constitutes  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  important  problems,  but  these  should  command  priority 
attention. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  POLICIES  AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION 

77.  Under  item  (n>)  of  its  Terms  of  Reference  the  Planning  Board  is  required  to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  public  administration  which  are  necessary  to  assure  the  implementation  of  the  National  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan.  The  Plan  is  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  and  will  need  the  participation  of  all  public  servants  dircc- 
dy  or  indirectly  in  its  implementation.  The  policies  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  public  services  and  their 
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administration  are  in  general  of  intimate  consequence  to  the  successful  implementation  of  development  ' 
plans.  We  visualise  planning  and  development  as  the  most  important  continuing  activity  of  the  Federal  and  i 
Provincial  Governments,  and  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  public  services  \ 
which  are  responsible  for  executing  government  policies  and  programmes. 

78.  The  Draft  Five  Year  Plan  made  a  number  of  specific  recommendations  on  this  subject  and  on  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  business  employed.  These  recommendations  led  to  widespread  and  vigorous  discussion.  No  concensus  j 
of  opinion  emerged  from  this  discussion  on  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  improve  public  service  policies  and  1 
systems  of  business.  In  this  Final  version  of  the  Plan  we  have,  therefore,  concentrated  on  an  attempt  to  identify  • 
problems  in  these  fields  and  to  indicate  the  general  lines  on  which  a  solution  can  be  found,  without  in  some  cases  i 
making  specific  recommendations.  With  further  study  and  discussion  of  the  problems,  a  more  widespread 
agreement  on  specific  solutions  can  be  achieved  which  would  ensure  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  recom-  ; 
mendations  that  emerge. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  PAKISTAN  AND  OTHER  NON-TECHNICAL  CENTRAL 

SUPERIOR  SERVICES 

79.  The  dominant  feature  of  public  service  policies  is  the  administrative  leadership  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
Pakistan,  a  body  of  general  administrators  which  provides  not  only  the  executive  officers  in  the  districts  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  departments,  but  also  the  policy  advisers  to  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  Ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  law  and  order  and  revenue  administration  over  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  sub-continent  as  a  symbol  of  its  political  unity  under  British  rule,  the  scope  of  its  command  extended 
gradually  with  the  expansion  of  the  Government’s  sphere  of  activities.  But  its  own  evolution — the  increase 
of  its  cadre  strength,  the  improvement  of  its  methods  of  recruitment,  training,  posting,  and  promotion,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  reorientation  of  its  outlook — has  not  fully  kept  pace  with  the  enlargement  of 
its  responsibilities.  This  disparity  has  come  to  the  fore  since  independence,  with  the  emergence  of  development 
as  the  Government’s  supreme  task. 

80.  That  a  permanent  civil  service  is  indispensible  to  the  type  of  democratic  government  Pakistan  has  chosen 
does  not,  in  our  view,  admit  of  serious  challenge.  In  his  own  domain  the  administrator  is  as  much  an  expert  as 
the  technician  is  in  his.  His  proficiency  in  the  dynamics  of  human  relations  and  his  gift  of  objective  appraisal 
of  situations  correspond  to  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  technician;  they  are  no  less  important  for  the 
purpqses  of  the  community.  True  of  the  higher  civil  service  in  any  democracy,  this  applies  with  greater  force 
to  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan  by  virtue  of  the  background  of  practical  field  experience  in  the  districts  and  de¬ 
partments  that  it  brings  to  the  task  of  policy  making  in  the  secretariat. 

81.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  technician  should  not  be  associated  with  policy  formation  or  that  officers 
of  the  civil  service  have  a  monopoly  of  administrative  talent.  We  have  elsewhere  emphasised  the  close  inter¬ 
dependence  of  execution  and  policy  formation.  A  civil  service  provides  men  who  have  been  trained  for  dealing 
with  general  administrative  tasks  concerned  with  human  relations,  money,  and  organisation,  and  must  have  a 
high  place  in  the  counsels  of  Government.  If  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan  is  to  occupy  its  position  usefully  and 
effectively  in  the  new  setting,  it  must  undergo  a  series  of  reforms  designed  to  make  it  broader-based,  numerically 
stronger,  less  entrenched  and  self-regulating,  more  varied  in  talent,  deeper  in  knowledge,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
wider  in  outlook.  In  what  follows,  the  direction  of  the  more  important  of  the  necessary  measures  of  reform  is 
indicated.  Though  these  measures  primarily  address  themselves  to  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan,  some  of  them 
apply,  either  by  implication,  or  with  variations,  directly,  to  the  other  cadres  and  classes  of  the  public  service  * 

82.  Besides  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan,  there  are  a  number  of  Central  Superior  Services  of  a  general  and 
non-teehnical  character,  such  as  Audit  and  Accounts.  Customs  etc.,  which  are  separated  from  the  Civil  Service 
of  Pakistau  ana  from  each  other ,  each  having  its  own  scales  of  pay  and  prospects  of  promotion.  Their  com¬ 
plete  separation  from  each  other  is  artificial  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  recruitment  to  them  is  made 
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through  a  combined  competitive  examination  requiring  a  similar  educational  background.  In  the  second  place 
the  work  involved  in  the  various  services  is  equally  non-technical  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  require  academic 
qualifications  of  a  technical  kind,  such  as  those  necessary  in  the  case  of,  say,  doctors  and  engineers.  Training 
is  given  to  the  recruits  after  entry  into  service,  mostly  on-the-job  ;  and  they  learn  their  work  as  they  go  along. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  general  education  and  educability,  apart  from  special  personal  aptitudes,  all  successful 
candidates  ar eprima  facie  equally  suitable  for  all  services.  In  the  third  place,  several  accidental  factors  affect 
'heir  assignment  to  one  service  or  another,  like  their  relative  positions  in  order  of  merit,  their  personal  options, 
the  ranking  of  the  services  inter  sc,  the  number  of  posts  to  be  filled  in  the  various  services  in  particular  years 
and  provincial  and  communal  quotas.  The  combination  of  these  factors  can  easily  result  in  wrong  selection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  temperamental  suitability.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  ranking  of  the  services  inter  se  is 
open  to  question.  Whatever  the  facts  of  administrative  history  behind  it,  this  ranking  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  justification  for  its  continuance.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  subjects  handled  by  the  respective  ser¬ 
vices  which  makes  any  service  superior  to  those  ranked  below  it.  Mere  volume  or  diversity  is  not  a  correct  criter¬ 
ion.  Again,  if  any  posts  or  any  kinds  of  work  in  any  of  the  services  call  for  differential  emoluments,  this  should 
not  confer  a  higher  status  upon  the  service  as  a  whole. 

83.  The  extent  to  which  these  different  services  can  rapidly  become  branches  of  a  single  service  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  recruitment,  training,  transfer  and  promotion  is  debatable.  The  conscious  trend,  however,  should  be 
in  this  direction.  This  will  permit  greater  pooling  and  more  efficient  use  of  administrative  resources,  decrease 
class-consciousness,  jealousies  and  conflicts,  and  encourage  maximum  utilisation  of  talents  in  accordance 
with  aptitudes  and  individual  preferences. 

84.  Senior  posts  requiring  all-round  experience  and  proficiency,  posts  involving  administrative  leader¬ 
ship  or  high  level  co-ordination,  such  as  those  at  present  generally  occupied  by  senior  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  Pakistan,  should  be  open  to  all  members  of  other  services  with  the  required  ability. 

Recruitment  and  training 

85.  In  recruitment  and  training  a  number  of  steps  could  be  taken  towards  the  objective  of  reducing  the 
barrier  between  services  and  improving  their  effectiveness. 

86.  The  present  competitive  examination  should  be  retained,  but  uniform  maximum  and  minimum  aee 
limits  should  be  prescribed  for  all  the  services.  These  limits  at  present  are  different  for  the  CSP  and  other  ser¬ 
vices.  In  the  course  of  doing  so,  the  question  of  widening  the  age  range,  and  especially  of  raising  the  maximum 
limit,  may  be  considered.  A  proposal  has  occasionally  been  made  for  relaxing  the  provision  prescribing  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree.  This  is  premature  in  the  present  conditions  of  Pakistan,  and  will  create  more  problems  than  it 
will  solve.  The  results  of  the  examination  and  interviews  should  increasingly  be  supplemented  by  modern  me¬ 
thods  characterised  by  various  tests  and  measurements  to  judge  the  suitability  of  candidates  for  the  careers  for 
which  they  are  being  recruited.  The  possibilities  of  holding  one  joint  examination  not  only  for  general  ser¬ 
vices  centralised  by  the  Federal  Government  but  for  all  such  services  including  those  centralised  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  should  be  explored.  It  would  bring  about  a  welcome  saving  of  time,  effort,  and  expense  without 
prejudicing  the  requirements  of  any  government  service. 

87.  If  it  could  be  arranged  to  give  all  selected  candidates  a  joint  initial  course  at  the  Civil  Service  Academy, 
this  would  also  tend  to  break  down  barriers  between  the  services.  This  course  would  cover  those  general  subjects 
which  are  required  for  members  of  all  of  the  services.  It  would  give  a  comprehensive  background  of  the  entire 
range  of  activities  of  the  service  in  an  integrated  manner,  and  not  try  to  impart  intensive  instruction  on 
the  activities  of  any  particular  branch.  The  course  should  include  tire  principles  and  methods  of  public  ad- 

«  ministration,  with  special  emphasis  on  planning  and  development  and  social  welfare  activities,  and  liberal  ins¬ 
truction  in  the  social  sciences  necessary  for  the  new  type  of  administrator,  including  economics,  sociology,  social 
psychology,  and  political  science.  These  disciplines  largely  impinge  on  each  other,  and  it  should  be  possible 
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to  evolve  a  combined  course  comprising  a  synthesis  of  their  essentials  instead  of  giving  piecemeal  instruction  inf 
them,  except  perhaps  for  economics,  which  in  view  of  its  special  importance  should  be  taught  as  a  separate  sub’l 
ject.  A  possible  addition  of  a  useful  nature  is  some  practical  work  in  the  field,  such  as  taking  part  in  the  eco  rti 
and  social  surveys. 

88.  This  training  could  not  only  prepare  the  trainees  for  the  new  civil  services  but  also  be  used  to  helpj 
determine  their  suitability  for  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  In  course  of  time,  when  specialist  staff  isi 
available  for  this  purpose,  there  could  in  addition  be  regular  observation  and  recording  of  the  intellectual  and; 
emotional  traits  of  the  candidates  supported  by  aptitude  tests  performed  from  time  to  time. 

89.  A  decision  on  assignment  of  an  individual  to  the  service  or  branch  for  which  he  is  most  suitable  couldj 
then  be  deferred  till  completion  of  the  joint  course  when  the  results  of  the  three  operations— the  entrance  exa-i 
mination,  observation,  and  aptitude  tests— would  be  available  these  results  could  then  be  placed  before  a  select 
bon  board  consisting  of  very  senior  officers,  each  representing  a  branch  of  the  combined  civil  service,  and  a  mem*] 
ber  of  the  Federal  Public  Service  Commission.  The  selection  board  would  recommend  the  assignment  of  the] 
probationers  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  as  a  rule  its  recommendations  should  be  accepted  by  the ] 
appointing  authorities. 

90.  We  would  suggest  that  the  present  periodic  confidential  reports,  which  tend  to  be  subjective,  over¬ 
simplified,  and  often  superficial,  be  supplemented  by  a  modern  performance  rating  system.  Performance  rating, 
reports  should  be  available  at  periodic  intervals.  These  would  help  not  only  in  the  determination  of  advance¬ 
ment  but  also  of  transfers  between  various  branches  or  services. 

91.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  matter  of  practice  that  officers  be  frequently  shifted  from  one  branch  or  service 
to  another.  What  is  desirable  is  that  barriers  between  services  be  loosened,  that  transfers  where  desirable  be 
made  easier  and  more  frequent.  Individuals  should  not  be  fixed,  irrevocably  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
one  service,  largely  because  of  their  performance  on  an  examination  which  they  may  have  taken  years  ago.  A 
number  of  civil  services  throughout  the  world  have  no  service  barriers  whatsoever  to  prevent  shifts  from  one  j 
type  of  position  to  another.  Shifts  are  restricted  only  by  ability,  experience  and  other  qualifications  required  i 
to  fill  a  particular  position.  This  is  the  eventual  objective  we  should  aim  for.  The  steps  discussed  above  are 
among  those  which  can  be  taken  to  move  in  this  direction.  Others  may  also  be  considered.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  stigma  should  be  attached  to  transfers  and  that  any  classification  of  services  into  those  inherently  super¬ 
ior  and  inferior  must  be  eliminated,  if  transfers  are  to  be  possible. 

92.  The  above  suggestions  would  require  the  equalisation  of  grades  and  prospects  of  promotion  as  between 
the  various  branches  or  services.  Comparable  positions  in  the  various  services  or  branches  should  have  com¬ 
parable  prestige,  salaries  and  prospects. 

93.  Annual  increments  and  promotions  to  higher  grades  in  the  ordinary  course  in  accordance  with  senio¬ 
rity  and  normal  performances  are  undoubtedly  indispensable  as  a  general  incentive,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
gradually  increasing  financial  needs  of  the  officers  as  they  advance  in  years.  But  promotions  after  a  certain 
stage,  and  to  posts  carrying  special  responsibilities,  emoluments,  and  further  openings  should  invariably  be  oo 
ihe  basis  of  merit,  judged  by  a  performance  rating  system,  and  not  merely  by  the  superficial  impressions  recorded 
in  confidential  reports.  Seniority  should  also  receive  consideration,  but  only  as  a  secondary  factor. 

94.  The  general  advantage  of  the  closer  integration  proposed  above  will  be  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  general  administrators  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  field  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  integrated  outlook,  and  a  common  esprit  de  corps.  In  view  of  the  ever  increasing  tasks  of  develop¬ 
ment.  which  are  covering,  more  and  more  fields  of  public  administration,  there  will  be  need  in  the  years  to  come 
for  a  lareer  supple  than  is  at  present  available  of  administrators  who  can  take  charge  or  development  adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  whole,  and  provide  the  necessary  leadership,  co-ordination,  and  motivation.  On  the  other  hand 
within  the  framework  of  this  liberal  administrative  culture,  there  will  be  increased  opportunities  of  specialisation 
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in  different  sectors  of  public  administration  in  harmony  with  innate  talents  and  individual  aptitudes.  Because 
i he  two  classes  of  administrators— the  generalists  and  the  specialists— will  no  longer  be  members  of  clearly  separate 
end  distinct  fraternities  the  chances  of  friction  between  them,  which  generally  arise  from  departmentalism 
and  false  service  loyalties,  will  be  minimised. 

The  technical  services 

95.  Along  with  administrators  of  the  new  type,  a  modern  state  devoted  to  programmes  of  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  development  needs  a  strong  corps  of  technical  experts  working  in  conditions  which  are  favourable  for  the 
full  exercise  and  development  of  their  talents.  The  technician  lias  not  yet  received  the  recognition  due  to  him 
in  the  public  administration  of  the  country.  He  docs  not  occupy  the  same  status  in  policy  formulation  as  a 
general  administrator,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  this  should  carry  with  it  a  generally  disadvantageous  position 
in  terms  of  pay,  prospects,  and  official  ranking.  This  individious  distinction  leads  to  heart-burning  and  frus¬ 
tration,  and  to  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  talented  technicians  to  nontechnical  jobs.  Equality  of  treatment 
should  be  brought  about  between  the  technical  and  nontechnical  services  as  resources  permit,  class  by  class, 
grade  by  grade,  and  post  by  post.  The  association  of  the  technician  more  closely  with  the  general  administrator 
in  policy  formulation  and  decision  making  will  help  to  eliminate  the  sense  of  inferiority  and  frustration  from 
which  the  technician  is  apt  to  suffer.  In  addition,  technicians  who  show  special  talent  for  administration  should 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  any  pool  of  administrative  leaders.  They  will  bring  new  knowledge  and  apti¬ 
tudes  to  the  pool  and  add  to  its  strength. 

96.  We  should  point  out  that  in  all  countries  which  have  made  rapid  economic  and  industrial  progress  in 
recent  history,  scientists  and  technologists  have  been  conceded  special  recognition.  They  are  often  the  highest 
paid  employees  of  the  State. sometimes  occupying  key  positions.  This  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  a  modern  administration  are  overwhelmingly  scientific  and  technical.  With  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  development,  the  demand  for  scientists  and  technicians  will  expand  and  their  market  value 
will  increase.  Unless  they  are  accorded  proper  status  and  emoluments,  they  will  not  be  able  to  give  of  their  best 
to  the  State  and  tensions  within  the  service  ranks  will  grow. 

97.  A  gap  in  the  administrative  arrangements  which  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  resources  permit  is  the 
absence  of  an  administrative  staff  college  to  provide  refresher  courses  in  public  administration  or  in  particular 
aspects  of  it  to  officers  at  intermediate  levels  of  the  higher  services.  Such  an  institution  can  also  usefully  serve 
industry  and  business,  which  in  Pakistan  suffer  greatly  from  lack  of  administrative  skill. 

98.  In  Older  to  stimulate  interest  in  public  administration  as  a  subject  of  study  and  research  in  political 
administrative,  professional  and  academic  circles,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  subsidised  but  autonomous  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Administration.  Its  scope  should  include  business  administration.  It  should  publish  a  journal 
bold  seminars  and  conferences,  encourage  research  by  the  universities,  maintain  liaison  with  similar  institutes 
abroad  and  with  universities  interested  in  the  subject,  obtain  literature  from  them,  and  have  a  circulating  library 
and  a  reading-room. 

99.  The  universities  should  be  encouraged  to  start  courses  in  public  administration  either  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  subjects  like  political  science,  sociology,  and  business  administration.  Public  adminis¬ 
tration  should  also  be  included  among  the  optional  subjects  prescribed  for  competitive  examinations,  especially 
in  the  Central  Superior  Services  examination. 

100.  If  possible  there  should  be  more  frequent  deputation  of  officers  to  the  Administrative  Staff  College 
at  Henley  than  at  present.  They  should  also  be  sent  on  study  tours  to  advanced  countries  to  study  the  systems 
of  their  public  administration.  A  good  idea  would  be  to  select  a  senior  officer  and  depute  him  to  a  few  countries— 
like  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany— to  make  a  comparative  study  which  will 
enable  him  better  to  appreciate  the  problems  in  Pakistan.  This  would  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  studies  of 
Pakistan’s  public  administration  made  by  experts  from  abroad,  and  in  some  ways  be  likely  to  make  a  "rate 
impact  on  our  administration. 
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Integrity 

101.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  standard  of  integrity  has  deteriorated  in  recent 
years  ■  this  feeling  is  shared  by  the  public  services  themselves.  The  country  has  been  passing  through  revolu¬ 
tionary  conditions,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  the  present  period  of  its  history  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  pre- 
partition  period.  After  centuries  of  neglect,  suppression,  and  disorganisation,  the  nation  has  acquired  the  free¬ 
dom  to  re-organise  and  rebuild  its  social,  economic  and  political  life.  The  former  standards  were  in  a  way  imposed 
from  without,  while  in  freedom  the  moral  and  social  forces  of  the  community  alone  will  sustain  high  standards 
of  integrity  Large  demands  of  a  new  character  have  to  be  met  by  the  public  services  in  the  era  of  planned  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  country  has  entered.  They  have  to  work  for  defined  goals  which  cannot  be  achieved  without 
winning  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  people.  Direct  responsibility  for  development  and  the  achieve 
ment  of  its  goals  will  introduce  favourable  conditions  for  the  promotion  of  higher  standards  of  integrity.  The 
work  of  public  servants  will  acquire  a  deeper  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  This  would  be  a  powerful 
influence  in  stimulating  a  purposive  devotion  to  duty,  which  will  promote  honesty  of  outlook  and  integrity  of 

character. 


102.  While  we  do  not  dispute  the  view  that  the  standrds  of  integarity  and  efficiency  have  shown  deterioration 
in  recent  years,  we  nevertheless  think  that  the  structure  and  system  of  public  administration  inherited  from 
British  rule  has  served  the  nation  well.  The  period  since  independence  has  been  characterised  by  political  and 
economic  crises,  but,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  experienced  officers,  the  public  services  have  a  magnificent 
record  of  achievement  and  deserve  well  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  a  movement  for  reform  will  manifest 

itself  when  the  administration  begins  to  apply  its  energies  to  the  programmes  of  development.  It  ts  necessary 

to  encourage  and  support  this  movement  by  a  judicious  application  of  incentives  and  d.sincentives.  A  more 
aggressive  policy  than  is  being  followed  now  is  called  for. 

103  As  regards  incentives,  what  is  needed  is  something  more  than  the  merely  passive  recognition  of  honesty 
as  a  desirable  virtue  Means  should  be  developed  to  give  positive  rewards  in  a  demonstrative  manner  for  honest 
work  done,  especially  in  positions  involving  the  exercise  of  large  powers  and  wide  discretion.  Sometimes  such 
positions  besides  offering  temptations,  carry  with  them  a  good  deal  of  odium  and  strenuous  work,  which  must 

be  given  special  recognition.  Only  officers  known  for  their  integrity  should  be  selected  for  such  posts.  This 

will  be  an  initial  reward  in  the  shape  of  open  recognition,  which  will  inspire  them  with  courage  and  confidence 
On  the  successful  completion  of  their  tenure,  the  officers  should  be  so  treated  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are 
being  further  rewarded  for  honest  work.  Honesty  will  thus  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  virtue  and  a  divi¬ 
dend-paying  personal  asset.  Officers  with  high  standards  of  integrity  are  generally  self-effacing,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  administration  to  discover  them  and  save  them  from  unfair  competition  from  less  competent  careerists 

104.  Short  of  positive  punishments  for  dishonesty,  ranging  from  dismissal  to  reprimand,  for  which  there  is 
provision  in  the  disciplinary  rules,  an  effective  deterrent,  easier  of  application,  is  the  denial  of  posts  carrying  special 
responsibility,  authority,  and  distinction  to  officers  whose  reputation  for  honesty  is  open  to  doubt.  We  also  feel  i 
that  severe  departmental  action  against  superior  officers  in  some  particularly  bad  cases  will  be  more  effective  than  j 
attempts  to  bring  all  petty  offenders  to  book.  While  justice  is  au  important  end,  the  objective  must  be  to  bring  | 
about  a  general  improvement  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  not  lo  attempt  the  impracticable  task  of  punishing  all 
public  servants  who  are  suspected  or  accused  justly  or  unjustly  of  dishonesty.  The  processes  for  achieving  the 
latter  end  can  cause  immense  harm  by  killing  initiative  and  creating  a  general  tendency  to  work  for  safety.  In  f 
the  present  climate  there  is  also  the  danger  that  in  an  undiscriminating  campaign  it  is  the  small  unprotected  ; 
man  or  the  honest  man  who,  untroubled  by  consciousness  of  guilt,  is  apt  to  be  careless  and  unattached  to  groups 
and  will  suffer  more  than  the  guilty  man. 

105.  The  procedure  for  departmental  inquiries  into  charges  o;  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  indnwiplme 
is  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  public  servants  and,  besides  being  long-drawn-out,  often  proves  ineffectual. 
While  there  is  need  for  guarding  individuals  against  arbitrary  or  capricious  action,  there  is  need  fo.  removing 
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loop-holes  and  delays.  There  is  a  general  reluctance  to  initiate  inquiries,  to  pursue  them  to  a  finish,  or  to  report 
matters  to  higher  authority.  In  particular,  the  old  practice  of  taking  to  court  allegations  made  in  the  press  against 
officers  should  be  revived,  special  judges  being  appointed  when  necessary, 

106.  Corruption  thrives  where  there  is  failure  to  enforce  compliance  with  rules  aud  regulations,  to  watch 
expeditious  disposal  of  cases  and  to  ensure  proper  dealings  with  the  public.  In  our  view  it  is  not  impracticable 
to  devise  administrative  measures  for  an  independent  review  of  the  disposal  of  business  to  prevent  delays.  Im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect  will  go  far  to  sterilise  the  soil  in  which  corruption  thrives,  and  to  inspire  confidence 
among  the  people.  Repeated  delays  should  be  treated  as  a  good  ground  for  severe  disciplinary  measures  amount 
ing  to  dismissal. 

107.  We  must  also  emphasise  that  the  standards  as  exemplified  in  the  outlook  and  methods  of  political 
leaders  must  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  the  integrity  of  public  servants.  The  public  services  are  the  ins¬ 
trument  of  the  nation,  functioning  through  its  political  leaders,  for  carrying  out  public  policies,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  reflect  in  their  outlook  and  conduct  the  standards  set  before  them.  This  is  particularly  so  because  our  public 
services  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  leadership  from  senior  officers  of  ripe  experience  in  the  difficult  conditions 
through  which  the  country  has  been  passing.  Their  number  was  extremely  small,  and  the  position  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  willing  and  unwilling  employment  of  public  servants  in  personal  and  party  struggles  for  power. 
This  phase  will  pass  when  the  new  Constitution  begins  to  work  fully  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country. 

108.  Integrity  is  not  confined  to  matters  of  money  alone,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  a  wider  sense.  The 
lack  of  a  sincere  and  honest  approach  towards  the  problems  of  public  business  whether  in  matters  of  money  or 
of  appointments,  postings  and  promotions,  of  distribution  of  contracts  or  licences,  or  other  forms  of  advantage 
to  individuals,  must  lead  to  disastrous  and  far-reaching  results,  extending  over  the  whole  area  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  people  are  entitled  to  expect  high  standards  from  the  public  services,  but  lasting  improvement  will 
be  possible  only  when  general  standards  of  leadership  rise  to  higher  levels.  This  depends  on  the  development  of 
the  strong  and  alert  public  opinion  necessary  for  exercising  supervision  over  political  parties  and  their  leaders. 
We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  stable  political  conditions  under  an  accepted  conshtuion,  along  with  a  de¬ 
velopment  programme  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country  will  pave  the  way  for  improvement. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSIONS 

109.  The  basic  function  of  public  service  management  is  to  secure  for  public  servants,  on  the  one  hand,  fair 
dealing  in  accordance  with  their  rights  and  merits,  and  for  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  return 
for  public  funds  spent  on  them.  The  fulfilment  of  this  objective  requires  a  vigilant  effort  to  maintain  a  delicate 
balance  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  issues  of  public  welfare  involved.  It  needs  an  impartial  and  highly- 
placed  body  free  from  both  political  interference  and  bureaucratic  control  and  capable  of  making  fair  dispensa¬ 
tions  between  the  Government  and  public  servants,  as  also  among  public  servants  themselves.  No  government 
department  can  fairly  he  cast  in  this  role.  Being  a  direct  participant  in  the  business  of  the  Government,  it  cannot 
be  free  from  the  risk  of  political  interference.  Nor  can  it  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality  in  inter-service  matters, 
since  its  personnel  must  belong  to  one  service  or  another.  Moreover,  public  service  management  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  public  services  is  likely  to  be  characterised  by  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  urgency  for  change,  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  reform  which  are  needed  to  meet  the  rising  needs  of  technical  and  social  change. 

110.  An  outside  advisory  body  like  the  Public  Service  Commission  can  provide  the  leadership  required 
in  this  field,  even  without  detracting  from  its  role  as  an  advisory  body.  However  at  present  the  Public  Service 
Commissions  do  not  occupy  a  position  of  effective  command  over  the  field  of  public  service  management.  The 
functions  of  both  the  Federal  Commission  and  the  Provincial  Commissions  are  at  present  confined  to  (a)  con¬ 
ducting  examinations  for  recruitment  to  the  central  and  provincial  services,  respect ivelv,  and  (b)  giving  advice 
on  specified  matters,  such  as  methods  of  recruitment  to  services  and  posts  ;  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  making 
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f  «  and  transfers  from  one  service  to  another ;  suitability  of  candidates  ;  disciplinary 
appointments  ;  promo  tons  and  r  proceedings  •  or  any  other  matter  referred  to  them  by  the 

matters  ;  claims  for  remit—  of  -ts  of  ^  P^ceed  ng^  ^ ^  PuWic  Service  Commas- 

President  or  the  Governor  as  the^a  m  y  ^ ^  policies  foUowed  by  the  government  departments  having 
sions  are  often  handicapped  by  ^  coordinated  policies  covering  the  public  service  as  a  whole.  The 

Public  Sm^e'commfesions  have  not  been  called  upon  to  provide  any  leadership,  nor  was  there  any  other  agency 
capable  of  doing  so. 

II  invo!«s  not  oiJr  se'ec"0"-  .  P  p’ub]jc  s«mce  Commissions  or  Pakistan-tut  also  educal  ion, 

disciplinary  matters— the  orthodox  fun  ■  emoluments  posts  and  services,  inter-service  relations, 

training,  classification  of  services .and jpos  s  working  condilionS)  redress  of  grievances,  welfare 

preservation  and  improvement  of  morale,  p  f  th  ublic  service  as  a  contented,  well-kmt,  and 

and  many  other  things  hamg^a  The  assignment  of  framing  proposals  in  all  these  fields 

“  Steiy  he  entrusted  to  suitably  ES  * 

ttowhidrtteyareexposed,opressuresor  drawn 

into  day-to-day  administrative  decisions- 

,  Cr-pncrthon  the  Public  Service  Commissions  to  carry  out  their  broader  role 

1 >2’  »  ,be  ;dTe7panded  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  should  be  diversified  to  the  maxi 
Their  membership  should  be  exp  interests  Their  terms  of  office  should  be  staggered  to  en 

r»S  S3T53S.  »  w — » «.  p.-  «**» « *. « 

Minister,  as  the  case  may  be. 

U  f  *•  „f  the  Commissions  would  fall  into  two  broad  divisions  :  (1)  recruitment  and  other 
V3-  The  "  and  ®  e"  and  training.  Some  of  the  functions  under  these  divisions  are  now- 
establishment  mat  er  and  (2)  •  Comjnissions  and  they  can  directly  effect  changes.  Other  functions  are 

entrusted  directly  to ’the  bu,  eve„  k  ,hese  cases  they  should  provide  advice  on  broad  policy  matters 

Inthf sphere  of”ecruitment  and  establishment  matters  the  main  tasks  will  be  : 

fat  Exploring  and  developing  the  recruitment  field  in  collaboration  with  the  educational  author. ta* 
t  toproving  recruitment  policies  and  techniques,  in  particular  by  introducing  modem  methods  of  yudgurg 

(c)  md  planning  of  the  personnel  requirements  of  the  various  services  and  departments,  and  de- 

vising  means  of  mating  them*  .  ,  , 

W  Rationalising  the  organisation,  pay  structures,  and  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  pu 

services.  regulations,  directives,  and  instructions  bearing  on  service  mat 

(e)  Simplifying  “  0  *®g  the  conditions  of  service  of  public  servants  are  voluminous  and  oomph 

cated  requiring  large  establishments  for  their  administration  ;  their  simplification  is  overdue. 

(/)  Introducing  job-analysis  and  performance-rating  techniques. 

(Vh Improving  disciplinary  procedures.  .  ,  j 

,  ft  Devising  means  of  redressing  public  servants’  grievances,  maintaining  their  morale,  providing  good 

working  conditions  for  them,  and  promoting  tneir  welfare. 

,  n  Maintaining  standing  lists  of  approved  candidates  to  meet  urgent  requirements,  parucularly  m  cate: 
'  eories  for  which  suitable  candidates  are  Known  to  oe  scarce. 


114.  This  last  task  is  of  special  significance  to  development  programmes.  The  progress  of  development 
is  retarded  by  delays  in  the  recruitment  of  technical  men  :  it  must  be  the  special  aim  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
missions  to  eliminate  such  delays.  Special  principles  and  procedures  are  urgently  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
dynamic  situation :  unless  the  Public  Service  Commissions  think  and  act  constructively  and  fit  themselves  into 
that  situation  attempts  will  be  made,  with  good  reasons,  to  by-pass  them.  They  should  improve  their  procedures 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  need  for  making  appointments  without  consulting  them.  At  present  appointments, 
can  be  made  for  a  period  of  one  year  direct  by  the  departments  without  consulting  the  Public  Service  Commis 
sions.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  making  appointments,  particularly  if  they  are  likely  to  last 
for  long  periods.  They  lead  to  commitments,  even  if  formally  denied,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  need  to 
maintain  high  and  objective  standards  in  recruitment.  They  are  probably  the  most  prolific  source  of  abuse  in 
recruitment.  The  Civil  Service  Commissions  in  the  U.K.  observe  simple  procedures  for  assisting  the  ministries 
in  making  urgent  appointments  ;  ways  and  means  should  be  explored  of  simplifying  the  procedures  of  recruit¬ 
ment  particularly  in  those  categories  of  occupation  in  which  the  possible  candidates  are  known  to  be  very  few. 
For  instance,  the  holding  of  examinations  or  the  issue  of  advertisements  to  meet  individual  requisitions  for  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians,  particularly  in  specialised  categories,  involves  needless  effort,  expense  and  time.  It  is 
a  paradox  that  while  government  departments  are  short  of  men,  well- qualified  men  cannot  secure  suitable  emp¬ 
loyment.  The  task  of  recruitment  needs  to  be  re-organised  as  an  assignment  requiring  imagination  rather  than 
application  of  mechanical  rules. 

115.  The  Commissions  will  need  additional  administrative  ana  technical  staff  for  discharging  their  expand¬ 
ed  responsibilities,  such  as  psychologists,  job  analyses,  and  performance  rating  experts,  directors  of  training 
and-education,  and  an  inspectorate.  We  believe  that  the  Commissions  could  with  advantage  seek  the  assistance 
of  technical  aid  agencies  to  provide  them  with  consultants  and  advisers. 

SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS 

116.  The  re-organisation  of  planning  and  development  machinery  would  be  incomplete  and  fail  to  achieve 
ils  purpose  unless  accompanied  by  necessary  reforms  in  the  system  of  conducting  business.  Specialised  know¬ 
ledge  and  speed  are  essential  for  carrying  through  dynamic  programmes  of  development  of  increasing  magni¬ 
tude  and  complexity.  The  administration,  in  the  course  of  formulating  and  implementing  plans  of  development 
will  face  problems  of  great  variety  relating  to  all  spheres  of  social  and  economic  life.  It  must  therefore  develop 
resources  of  specialised  knowledge  and  experience  to  perform  its  varied  tasks  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  confidence 
and  responsibility.  The  system  must  be  so  organised  as  to  facilitate  a  rapid  disposal  of  business  from  day  to 
day  in  an  orderly  and  responsible  manner.  Excessively  precautionary  procedures  are  the  inevitable,  accompani¬ 
ment  of  inadequate  knowledge  and  experience  which  breed  hesitation  and  irresponsibility.  Dilatory  methods 
of  business  and  administrative  procrastinations  often  maintain  a  semblance  of  careful  deliberation. 

117.  Obviously  the  changes  discussed  below,  some  of  which  are  far  reaching,  cannot  be  carried  through 
overnight.  The  disruption  would  be  too  great.  It  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  pretend  that  the  present 
system  approaches  perfection  and  should  be  left  unchanged.  It  is  necessary  to  agree  on  the  direction  in  which 
improvements  can  be  sought  and  then  to  move  in  that  direction  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  proposals  outlined 
below  represent  our  views  on  the  direction  that  should  be  followed  to  improve  the  system  of  conducting  public 
business.  It  is  a  direction  which  has  been  followed  with  success  in  other  countries  and,  in  some  enterprises,  in 

our  own  country. 

118.  The  current  procedures  were  devised  for  undivided  India  with  the  main  purpose  of  guaranteeing  that 
no  decision  of  more  than  minor  significance  would  be  taken  at  subordinate  levels  and  that  decisions  at  higher 
levels  should  be  reached  only  after  the  most  thorough  deliberation  and  cross-checking.  At  that  time  very  few 
problems  were  of  a  technical  nature  requiring  specialised  knowledge.  The  civilian  officers  were  trained  and  ac¬ 
quired  experience  in  revenue  and  law  with  which  they  alone  were  primarily  concerned.  In  addition  engineers 
were  needed  to  const. met  buildings  and  communications  and  subsequently  irrigation  works.  This  was  the  sum 
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and  substance  of  technical  and  economic  knowledges  needed  by  the  state  officials.  Their  deliberative  procedures  f 
were  probably  successful  in  achieving  their  main  purpose  of  guaranteeing  a  sober  and  conservative  decision  mak-  J 
ing  process  for  orthodox  governmental  functions.  They  do  not  now  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  govern-  j 
ment  pursuing  development  programmes  in  which  quick  and  decisive  action  is  called  for  from  day  to  day  omf 
highly  technical  problems.  Modern  administration  is  predominantly  technical  in  character.  j 

119  Our  system  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  policy  and  administration  are  divisible  and  that  the  sec*  j 
retariat  is  concerned  only  with  the  former  and  programme  departments  exclusively  with  the  latter.  In  terms  of  Jj 
modern  dynamic  government  this  is  largely  an  antiquated  public  management  theory.  Nor  does  it  work  success  \ 
fully  in  Pakistan  for  the  Secretariat  finds  itself  compelled  or  induced,  for  one  reason  or  another  to  participate  in  j 
the  work  of  implementing  agencies  and  frequently  to  take  over  responsibilities  for  implementation  itself.  Policy  j 
and  implementation  are  inter  acting  and  therefore  largely  indivisible.  The  initiator  of  programme  policy  must  j 
at  the  same  time  be  concerned  with  administrative  feasibility  and  is  in  a  good  position,  as  a  programme  operator  1 
to  appraise  the  relative  priority  of  proposals  within  his  area  of  competence  and  their  administrative  requirements.  ) 
The  attempt  to  make  sharp  distinctions  between  policy  and  execution,  with  separate  groups  concerned  with  each,  j 
has  often  the  effect  of  producing  sterile  and  unrealistic  administration. 

120.  The  present  system  tends  to  produce  irresponsibility  in  administration.  While  most  decisions  move 
upward,  many  are  disposed  of  by  junior  officers  lacking  experience,  maturity  or  knowledge  of  the  technical  sub* 
.Sects  with  which  they  are  dealing.  By  sitting  in  judgment  on  senior  and  mature  specialist  officers  they  often 
create  frustration  and  resentment.  Departmental  heads  in  practice  tend  to  be  required  to  report  to  subordinate 
members  of  the  Secretariat  who  are  concealed  in  anonymity  and  in  no  position  to  be  held  accountable  for  their 
decisions,  The  imposition  of  administrative  judgment  over  technical  proposals  often  results  in  the  substitution 
of  an  unqualified  and  irresponsible  judgment  for  an  informed  one. 

121.  The  present  system  generally  puts  all  proposals  and  actions  through  the  same  process  of  noting  and 
filing.  Exceptions  occur  where  personal  interests  are  involved  or  personal  influence  is  exercised,  or  urgent  political 
reasons  intervene.  Programme  questions  seldom  fall  in  either  of  those  categories.  The  result  appears  in  the 
form' of  voluminous  files  which  impose  serious  strains  on  busy  administrators. 

122.  Part  of  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  fresh  receipts  in  a  ministry  are  first  channelled  through 
subordinate  personnel  for  files  as  to  past  precedents  and  other  clerical  routines.  The  clerical  personnel  start 
the  noting  process  which  frequently  as  the  case  moves  up  the  line  continues  in  the  low  level  terms  of  consideration 
in  which  initiated.  Often  there  seems  to  be  disposition  to  shift  the  file  from  one  officer  to  another,  or  from  one 
ministry  to  another.  The  resultant  delays  are  sometimes  unbelievably  loug. 

123.  This  procedure  was  not  unsuited  to  the  nineteenth  century  revenue  and  law  and  order  alien  govern¬ 
ment  managed  by  the  general  administrators.  During  the  present  century  under  the  colonial  Government  of 
undivided  India  there  was  an  unmistakable  though  slow  movement  towards  incorporation  of  specialists  in  the 
administrative  organisation  at  appropriate  levels,  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  the  system  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  large  programmes  in  specialised  fields.  The  need  for  progress  in  this  direction  is  infinitely  greater 
today  but  is  realised  only  dimly.  We  feel  that  this  will  retard  the  progress  of  development  programmes,  and 
prevent  the  administrative  organisation  from  attaining  its  full  potential. 

124.  In  the  early  days  of  British  rule  all  high  positions  in  most  departments  used  to  be  reserved  for  civil 
sendee  officers,  but  when  departmental  functions  assumed  a  technical  character,  specialist  officers  gradually  took,, 
their  place.  In  any  case  the  ordinary  secretariat  system  was  found  too  slow  and  restrictive  for  the  large  and  dyna¬ 
mic  requirements  of  Defence  forces  and  was  suitably  modified.  Specialist  officers  of  Customs  and  Income  Tax 
were  admitted  into  the  secretariat  for  dealing  with  inland  revenue  administration.  The  Railway  Board  began 
to  be  staffed  wholly  with  railway  sendee  officers.  I  e  ihc  former  Punjab  the  Chief  Engineers,  responsible  for  large 
construction  programmes  and  for  operating  an  extensive  irrigation  system,  were  made  responsible  for  advising 
on  Question  of  policy  and  admitted  into  the  secretariat. 
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125.  Every  official  inquiry  established  to  consider  the  subject  of  administrative  improvement  in  the  sub¬ 
continent  during  recent  times  has  dilated  upon  the  delays  and  inefficiencies  of  the  existing  system.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  excessive  noting,  file  shifting  and  introducing  receipts  at  low  levels  have  been  treated  at  length.  With 
the  requirements  for  more  decisive  and  expeditious  administration  it  is  time  to  attack  root  causes  if  development 
programmes  are  to  be  promoted  and  pushed  forward  with  some  speed. 

126.  It  is  accordingly  the  recommendation  of  the  Planning  Board  that  for  development  operations 
the  present  system  be  progressively  replaced  by  a  system  of  straight-line  organisation  and  broad  delegations  of 
authority  with  staff  officers  firmly  and  unequivocally  removed  from  the  line  of  command. 

127.  The  energies  of  programme  administrators  must  be  given  the  operating  latitude  with  positive  direction 
and  broad  co-ordination  which  adds  up  to  steady  forward  progress  in  a  teamwork  operation.  Direct  lines  of 
organisation  and  a  sharp  distinction  between  staff  and  line  authorities  needs  to  be  drawn. 

128.  The  elements  of  a  sound  administrative  system  which  permits  short-cutting  of  the  present  procedures 
are  quite  simple  and  follow  well  established  principles  of  administration.  Essentially  what  is  involved  is  the 
establishment  within  integrated  ministries  of  strong  and  functionally  united  departments  to  which  are  delegated 
broad  authorities,  both  programme  and  administrative,  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  discretion.  Pro¬ 
gramme  planning  and  administrative  staffs  are  made  an  integral  part  of  the  department  rather  than  being  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Ministry  ;  Department  chiefs  report  directly  to  the  administrative  heads  of  the  Ministry  and 
refer  to  them  matters  which  are  not  within  delegated  responsibilities.  The  Department  chief  is  not  subordinated 
lo  jumoF  inexperienced  officers. 

129.  There  should  thus  be  created  a  simpler,  more  direct,  and  shortened  chain  of  command  which  operates 
to  produce  quicker  decisions  at  points  of  knowledge  over  a  broad  range  of  functional  responsibilities. 

130.  The  indispensable  ingredient  of  this  proposed  direct  action  system  of  administration  and  the  element 
to  be  emphasised  is  the  matter  of  delegating  decision  making  powers  downward  in  the  operating  hierarchy.  This 
relates  to  administrative,  budgetary,  establishment  and  other  operational  policy  decisions  which  can  best  be 
made  at  the  point  of  programme  responsibility  where  the  situational  facts  are  known  and  understood.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  establishment  considerations,  for  example,  should  be  built  into  or  merged  to  the  maximum  extent  with 
programme  considerations  at  the  point  of  programme  initiative  instead  of  being  super-imposed  from  above. 

131.  Delegations  of  authority  should  comprehend  all  powers  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
assigned  responsibility  without  excessive  prior  clearance.  The  authorities  retained  by  the  superiors  and  items 
on  which  prior  reference  is  required  should  be  clearly  defined.  Policy  guides  and  standards  lo  govern  applica¬ 
tion  to  specific  cases  should  be  prepared  as  the  principal  measure  of  control.  These  should  be  supplemented 
by  periodic  reports  and  inspections.  Above  all  the  subordinate  officer  with  delegated  authority  must  have  free 
and  ready  access  to  his  superior  for  discussions  and  confirmation  of  his  proposed  decisions  in  precedent-making 
cases.  The  subordinate  must  be  able  to  proceed  with  confidence  that  his  superior  knows  and  approves  of  his 
administrative  policies  and  methods  and  will  back  him  up  in  a  crisis. 

132.  During  World  War  II  the  needs  of  wartime  operations  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  dynamic  organi¬ 

sation  for  arranging  the  supply  of  stores  on  these  principles.  Tins  organisation  was  characterised  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  main  features  : — 2  3 

.  i , 

(1)  It  was  based  on  the  principles  of  a  straight  line  administration. 

(2)  Technical  officers  were  introduced  as  department  heads  with  the  ex-officio  status  of  Joint  Secretary  to 

Government. 

(3)  Financial,  technical  and  administrative  factors  were  integrated  by  introducing  technical  secretariat 

and  financial ’officers  at  all  appropriate  levels. 


133  A  study  of  the  organisation  that  was  thus  evolved  for  executing  a  technical  programme  of  tremendoa* 
proportions  would  be  profitable,  and  many  lessons  could  be  learnt  from  it.  We  have  to  develop  the  sense  of* 
ureencv  which  must  govern  our  thinking  in  relation  to  the  national  development  programmes.  The  pnncipM 
under  the  stress  of  war  emergency  are  equally  applicable  today  in  relation  to  development  programmes  for  erada* 
catine  poverty  unemployment,  disease  and  illiteray.  For  us  as  a  free  nation  the  pressing  need  for  development* 
presents  as  great  an  emergency  as  did  the  World  War  II  for  undivided  India  under  alien  rule.  It  is  a  quesiioi* 
not  only  of  better  living  but  also  of  survival  in  the  dynamic  world  of  today.  * 

134.  The  concept  of  Secretary  to  Government  is  somewhat  ambiguous  and  it  is  not  precisely  clear  wlnl* 
his  function  in  relation  to  the  development  programme  is.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  and  its  agencies  and  act!* 
as.  an  adviser  to  the  Minister  on  policy  matters.  His  administrative  and  supervisory  functions  are  less  clesr,* 
though  ostensibly  the  Secretary  usually  exercises  general  administrative  authority.  Prior  to  Independence  he  wa* 
held  resoonsible  for  the  efficient  administration  of  his  department  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  has  been  no  chan?* 
In  (his  reSDect  To  clarify  and  strengthen  his  responsibilities  it  is  recommended  that  he  be  vested  with  full  aid* 
unequivocal  executive  authority  and  responsibility,  under  the  Minister,  for  the  totality  of  the  activities  encon* 
d  bv  such  Ministry.  His  role  should  embrace  policy,  administration,  coordination,  planning,  public  ns* 
F.TL  or  any  other  attribute  of  governmental  management.  He  should  represent  unity  of  command  and  the* 
ultimate  and  responsible  point  of  programme  coordination  and  leadership.  As  an  administrator  he  should  te* 
resoonsible  for  organising  the  work  of  the  Ministry  into  integrated  functional  units  and  be  vested  with  the  an* 
thority  to  make  internal  organisational  changes  as  programme  and  administrative  needs  require.  * 

H5  All  secretariat  officers,  except  the  Secretary  and  Joint  Secretary,  should  be  removed  from  the  line  of* 
command.  Department  Heads  should  have  access  to  Secretary  or  Joint  Secretary  who  should  be  assisted  bj* 
a  small  staff  of  a  personal  character.  Other  members  of  the  staff  should  in  no  way  be  considered  supervisor!* 
and  should  scrupulously  refrain  from  being  put  or  putting  themselves  in  the  line  of  command.  * 

H6  Snecial  arrangements  will  be  needed  for  dealing  with  special  categories  or  business,  such  as  rules  and* 
regulations  pay  and  allowances,  budget  preparation,  etc.,  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  As  a  rule  staff  officer.* 
mmt  nerform  only  those  functions  concerning  coordination  and  control  whrch  the  Secretary  assigns  to  them;* 
blfthey  themselves  neither  “  control "  nor  “  coordinate  ».  I 

It  is  recognised  that  the  full  realisation  of  the  proposed  change  in  administrative  procedures  will  take 
some  time  to  accomplish  since  broad  structural  reorganisations  and  detailed  delegations  of  authority  are  involved, 
m  !innt  administration  cannot  await  this  longer  term  process,  however.  Therefore  the  following  measure, 
arerecommendea  as  being  susceptible  of  immediate  implementation  to  rectify  some  of  the  most  serious  present 

shortcomings  , 

,  Department  heads  should  report  and  be  made  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  or  Joint  Secre- 
tary,  sending  their  files  to  them  for  orders.  The  files  requiring  further  examination  are  returned  to 
department  heads  for  necessary  action. 

,,s  Th  cess  of  delegations  of  authority  to  department  and  other  chiefs  should  be  accelerated.  In 
the  field  of  financial  control  this  will  have  to  be  initiated  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  successive 
delegations  to  executive  ministries  and  departments  with  such  safeguards  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
We  reel  tliat  such  delegations  will  help  develop  a  sense  of  financial  responsibility  over  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  administration,  though  the  process  would  be  slow.  Control  should  be  exercised  through 
(1)  statements  of  sanctions  accorded  by  the  Ministries  ;  and  (2)  statements  of  expenditure  incurred 
and  physical  progress  made  against  all  schemes  whether  sanctioned  or  not. 

M  Senior  technical  heads  of  departments,  offices,  or  other  major  programme  agencies  should  be  given  \ 

secretariat  status.  j 

id)  Assistant  Secretaries.  Under  Secretaries  and  in  some  cases  Deputy  Secretaries  should  be  posted  j 
,"c  the  operating  departments  for  direct  participation  in  the  administration  of  programme  agencies  | 
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This  will  involve  their  being  placed  under  technical  department  directors,  though  if  necessary  they 
may  be  given  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  or  Joint  Secretary  concerned.  This  arrangement  will 
promote  the  merging  of  administrative  and  policy  considerations  in  the  preparation  and  implement¬ 
ation  of  programmes.  This  is  in  line  with  the  principles  adopted  in  the  War  time  Supply  Depart¬ 
ment  to  which  a  reference  has  been  made  above. 

(e)  Revise  the  Rules  of  Procedures  to  permit  shortcutting  of  the  present  procedures  for  handling  fresh 
receipts  by  providing  for  their  entry  and  handling  at  proper  levels  where  either  a  decision  can  be 
made  promptly  or  the  nature  of  staff  investigation  specified. 

The  outlook  of  public  services 

138.  No  amount  of  improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  public  administration,  its  structure,  organisation  and 
procedures,  and  in  tire  skills  of  its  workers  will  enable  it  to  achieve  the  desired  goal  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  outlook  of  the  public  service.  The  right  outlook  is  to  the  public  service  what  imagination  is  to  an  artist  or 
faith  to  a  missionary  :  it  is  its  guiding  light.  While  conscious  of  the  deterioration  that  has  taken  place  since 
Independence  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  services  of  Pakistan  have  their  share  of  the  attributes  of  a  true 
public  service— devotion  to  duty,  observance  of  discipline,  respect  for  rules  and  regulations,  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  law  established,  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  assigned  tasks.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
these  virtues  are  of  a  passive  character,  representing  the  absolute  minimum.  What  is  needed  to  make  the  public 

'service  an  effective  instrument  for  the  creative  enterprise  of  social  and  economic  development  is  the  dynamism 
springing  from  a  progressive  outlook,  and  an  unfailing  faith  in  the  destiny  of  Pakistan. 

139.  The  ingredients  of  a  progressive  outlook  on  the  intellectual  plane  are  :  readiness  to  accept  new  social 
ideas,  responsiveness  to  new  urges  of  the  nation,  preparedness  to  learn  and  try  new  techniques  of  human  relations 
including  those  applicable  to  the  art  of  public  administration,  eagerness  to  understand  the  human  implications 
and  consequences  of  official  acts,  willingness  to  profit  by  criticism,  a  self-critical  and  introspective  attitude,  and 
several  other  allied  traits.  On  the  moral  side  they  can  be  summed  up  in  an  unremitting  endeavour  to  make  the 

•  public  service  true  to  its  name.  The  public  service  in  this  country  occupies  a  very  high  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  professions  by  reason  of  the  power,  prestige,  and  privileges  that  it  enjoys,  and  the  vast  range  of  responsibilities — 
practically  spanning  the  entire  life  of  the  community— vesting  in  it.  It  owes  to  society  and  to  itself  the  duty 
of  living  up  to  its  high  position  by  making  itself  as  useful  as  possible.  It  can  do  so  in  many  ways— by  being  cons¬ 
tantly  alive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  people,  by  establishing  an  identity  of  aims  and  interests  with  them, 
by  meeting  them  on  equal  terms,  by  trying  to  win  their  confidence,  respect  and  willing  co-operation,  by  having 
a  faith  in  the  mission  to  improve  and  enrich  their  lives,  by  being  prepared  to  renounce  privileges  and  status  so 
as  to  share  in  any  sacrifices  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  by  giving  up  its  aloofness  and  shedding  its 
notions  of  superiority —in  short,  by  establishing  a  living  human  fellowship  with  the  people. 

140.  It  can  be  hoped  that  the  actual  performance  of  the  tasks  of  development  will  engender  the  requisite 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  in  the  public  service ;  but  the  process  must  be  consciously  and  purposively  assisted 
and  accelerated.  There  is  no  magic  formula  for  bringing  about  the  kind  of  transformation  that  is  called  for. 
The  basic  requirement  is  a  self-reforming  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  service  itself.  But  this  effort  must  be 
helped  by  public  service  policies  in  matters  like  recruitment,  post-recruitment  training,  promotions,  and  appoint¬ 
ments  to  key  posts.  These  policies  must  put  a  definite  premium  upon  the  creation,  utilisation,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  qualities  of  a  progressive  order.  The  rest  is  a  matter  for  statesmanship,  which  must  guide  and  inspire 
by  example  and  precept. 
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Chapter  8 


STATISTICS 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  the  importance  of  developing  reliable  statistics.  They  are  a  basic 
repuirement  for  the  formulation  of  social  and  economic  policies,  for  the  preparation  of  a  national  development 
programme,  and  for  an  appraisal  of  the  results  achieved.  They  are  also  a  basic  requirement  for  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  for  forecasting  future  availabilities  and  requirements  in  various  fields.  They  are  equally  important 
for  such  private  decisions  as  those  on  investment,  marketing  and  prices. 

2.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  statistical  data  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of 
preparing  the  five-year  Plan,  we  frequently  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  arrive  at  decisions  when  the 
necessary  data  on  which  such  decisions  should  have  been  based  were  either  lacking  or  were  incomplete  or  unrelia¬ 
ble.  We  could  only  use  our  best  judgment  in  such  cases,  but  there  are  dangers  involved  in  such  a  situation.  In 
the  absence  of  statistics  neither  unsound  nor  sound  policies  can  be  judged  on  their  true  merits. 


PROGRESS  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

3.  The  country  inherited  some  statistical  units  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  and  States  from  un-divided 
India.  However,  the  collection  and  processing  of  statistical  data  was  in  large  part  a  by-product  of  administration 
and  the  country  lacked  a  well-knit  and  properly  staffed  statistical  organisation  ;  there  was  no  effective  co-ordination 

between  the  statistical  cells  in  the  various  Central  Ministries  and  in  the  Provincial  and  State  Governments. 

Essential  statistical  information  in  many  important  fields  was  not  available. 

4.  Great  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of  statistics  since  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  Central  organisation  for  statistics,  the  Central  Statistical  Office,  was  established  in  1949.  It  deals  with 
trade  statistics,  industrial  statistics,  certain  labour  statistics,  agricultural  and  other  price  statistics,  and  national 
income  estimates.  A  Department  of  Research  and  Statistics  was  established  in  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan  in  the 
same  year.  It  deals  with  monetary,  banking,  public  debt  and  balance  of  payments  statistics  The  Provincial 
Statistical  Board  and  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Intelligence  was  set  up  in  East  Pakistan  in  1949. 
It  compiles  and  publishes  some  important  provincial  statistics. 

5.  The  present  organisation  for  the  collection  of  statistics  is  highly  decentralised.  The  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  a  major  part  of  the  statistics  such  as  agricultural  statistics  labour 
statistics,  private  transport,  prices,  education,  and  vital  statistics,  and  Provincial,  State  and  Local  Government 
financial  statistics.  Furthermore,  within  each  Government,  whether  Central  or  Provincial,  there  is  no  central 
body  that  collects  and  processes  even  the  main  part  of  the  statistics  of  that  Government.  At’ the  Centre  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Statistical  Office  largely  uses  the  data  provided  by  the  statistical  cells  in  the  various  Centra]  Ministries  and  the 
Provincial  and  former  State  Governments.  It  performs  limited  co-ordination  functions.  In  East  Pakistan  the 
Provincial  Statistical  Board  and  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Intelligence  plays  a  similar  role  in  respect 
of  provincial  statistics.  In  the  former  provinces  of  West  Pakistan,  now  merged  into  One  Unit  there  were  not 
governmental  statistical  organisations  corresponding  to  the  Provincial  Statistical  Board  and  Bureau  of  Com- 
merclal  and  Industrial  Intelligence  of  East  Pakistan. 

6.  Some  of  the  existing  statistics  are  adequate  but  there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  others  in  respect  of  both 
availability  and  quality.  Statistics  can  be  reliable  if  a  systematic  statistical  process  is  followed  right  from  the  point 
at  which  the  statistics  originate  to  their  final  accumulation.  This  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  statistics  in  many 
folds.  Statistics  on  money,  banking  and  public  finance  are  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  as  well 
as  availability.  In  agriculture  some  basic  statistics,  such  as  the  size  of  owner  and  cultivator  holdings  Vonm  of 
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,  l,nrt  utilisation  are  not  available.  Current  statistics  on  crop  acreages  are  probably  fairly  accurate 

.'““statistics  relating  to  yields  and  prices  are  very  deficient.  No  data  are  available  on  farming  organisation, 
farm  equtment  and  agricultural  costs  including  costs  of  seeds,  feed  and  fertiliser,  Noinformat, on  ,s  ava  a 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  produce  is  sold  or  consumed  by  the  cultivators  themselves.  Livestock  data  are 
for  the  most  part  very  old  and  of  little  value  for  all  practical  purposes.  Industrial  and  mining  statistics  are  in- 
<5  p  Hnta  about  large-scale  industrial  establishments  in  respect  of  employment,  wages,  capi  a  n- 
comp  e  e.  om  ^  ^.factory  prices  of  the  finished  commodities,  rent,  interest,  profits,  etc., 

WSte  ’  ^  quantitatively  the  data  are  not  reliable.  Production  data 

onTmonthly  basis  are  incomplete.  Very  little  information  is  available  on  small-scale  and  cottage  industries, 
which  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  industrial  sector. 

7.  Data  on  balance  of  payments,  imports  on  private  account,  and  exports  are  well  d^ped  and  are  re- 
...  TWpver  data  on  imports  on  government  account  are  very  incomplete.  Theie  are  no  ret  ab 

estimates' even  of  the  total’commodity  imports  on  government  account.  Data  on  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are 
wlerTnadeouate  Information  on  prices  for  many  items  and  for  many  different  places  ,s  available  regularly. 
Tbere^are  hoover  very  few  price  indices,  which  is  a  very  serious  deficiency.  The  existing  cost  of  hving  into 

arTdefective  and  cOTer  five  industrial  centres  only.  Reasonably  good  data  are  available  on  the  public  sector  o 
are  defective  ana  cover  Available  information  on  labour,  employment  and 

are  every  defective.  Other  social  statistics  are  equally  deficient. 

Populaln  data  are  available  on  the  basis  of  the  population  census  taken  in  1951.  There  is,  however,  no  arrange 
ment  for  keeping  the  population  estimates  up  to  date.  Data  on  net  immigration  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

8  A  large  part  of  the  statistics  which  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  social  accounts  is  deficient. 
This  serioulv  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  national  income  estimates.  Sufficient  data  are  not  available  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  the  development  activity  on  the  economy,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Government  o  give 
a  complete  and  convincing  account  to  the  people  of  its  stewardship,  and  to  determine  its  pohc.es  and  program- 
mes  in  the  full  knowledge  of  their  probable  results. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

9.  The  following  special  features  of  the  country  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  formulating  the  development 

programme  in  the  field  of  statistics  .  . 

(a)  Pakistan  has  a  federal  structure  and  both  the  Centre  and  the  constituent  units  are  concerned  with 

statistics  ;  . 

(b)  The  existing  arrangements  for  the  collection,  processing  and  publication  of  statistics  are  highly  de- 

centralised  ; 

(c)  There  is  a  shortage  of  technical  personnel  in  the  field  of  statistics  ;  and 

fdl  The  percentage  ofliteracy  is  low.  This  limits  the  methods  (hat  can  he  used  in  the  collection  of  statis¬ 
tics  and  points  to  the  need  for  collecting  primary  statistics  in  many  cases  through  personal  interview 
rather  than  through  correspondence. 

10  There  have  to  be  separate  statistical  organisations  for  the  Centre  and  for  the  constituent  units.  However, 
there  is  need  for  proper  co-ordination  between  the  Central  and  Provincial  organisations,  between  the  Central  or- 
Son  and  the  statistical  units  in  the  various  Central  Ministries,  and  between  the  Provincial  organisations  and 
the  statistical  units  in  their  respective  Provinces.  Such  co-ordination  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniflrmity  of  approach,  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  to  provide  for  comparability  of  statistics  and  to  ma  e 
the  best  use  of  the  limited  resources  in  respect  of  technical  personnel.  An  effective  means  for  bringing  abou.  lie 
necessary  co-ordination  in  a  federal  set-up  is  the  convening  of  statistical  conferences  attendee  by 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  organisations  to  discuss  and  reach  agreement  on  general  mailers  oi  statistical  pot  y 
and  procedure.  Such  conferences  should  be  held  periodically. 
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11.  At  the  Centre,  the  Central  Statistical  Office  should  be  strengthened  and  the  scope  of  its  work  should  be 
enlarged.  Its  status  should  be  raised,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  provide  leadership  to  the  whole  country  in  the  fiel  d 
of  statistics.  Due  to  the  federal  structure  of  the  country,  the  Central  Statistical  Office  cannot  have  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  over  the  Provincial  statistical  organisations.  It  can,  nevertheless,  effectively  influence  the 
work  of  the  provincial  organisations  by  the  high  quality  of  its  own  work  and  of  its  technical  advice.  The  Central 
Statistical  Office  should,  as  has  always  been  intended,  become  the  adviser  and  co-ordinator  of  all  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  statistical  units,  although  the  latter  might  remain  under  the  administrative  control  of  their  respective  Minis¬ 
tries.  The  permanent  head  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  should  continue  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  in  which  it  is  located.  He  should  be  an  experienced  administrator,  having  a  good  background  in 
economics  and  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  value  and  uses  of  statistics. 

12.  The  Central  Statistical  Office  should  have  a  carefully  thought-out  research  programme  on  the  statis¬ 
tical  problems  of  the  country.  It  should  formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  statistics,  should  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  priorities,  should  devise  appropriate  statistical  methods,  procedures  and  standards,  should  pro¬ 
mote  the  comparability  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  various  statistical  agencies  through  the  provision  of  standard 
classifications,  definitions  and  terminology',  and  should  work  towards  building  a  fully  co-ordinated  national 
statistical  system.  It  should  keep  itself  fully  informed  about  the  methods,  nature  and  the  quality  of  work  being 
done  by  the  various  statistical  agencies  in  the  country.  This  is  essential  for  the  effective  utilisation  of  the 
available  statistical  material,  and  for  preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Development  of  statistics 

13.  The  quality  of  the  statistics  compiled  and  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office  should  be  im¬ 
proved  by  improving  the  various  agencies  having  primary  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  statistics  used  by 
the  Central  Statistical  Office.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  respect  of  national  income  estimation,  for  which 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  uses  statistics  largely  collected  by  other  agencies.  The  national  income  estimates 
should  be  improved  and  should  be  prepared  in  terms  of  constant  prices.  The  existing  national  income  estimates 
should  be  steadily  revised  and  improved  as  more  data  become  available.  Agricultural  statistics  need  to  be  im¬ 
proved  greatly.  A  programme  for  a  complete  agricultural  census  should  be  prepared  and  put  into  effect  imme¬ 
diately.  A  comprehensive  agricultural  census  is  a  big  undertaking.  It  will  require  considerable  preparation 
and  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  Active  participation  of  the  various  Provincial  agriculture  departments  and 
the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  this  work  would  be  necessary.  The  responsibility  for  the  field  work  of  the 
census  might  rest  with  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Central  Statistical  Office  should  undertake  the 
necessary  tabulation.  The  census  will  provide  basic  data  ou  agricultural  population  and  employment,  land 
utilisation,  land  holdings  and  tenures,  irrigation,  drainage,  farm  equipment,  crop-rotation,  use  of  improved  seeds 
manures,  fertilisers  and  insecticides,  soil  treatment,  crop-acreage,  acre  yields,  trees,  livestock,  poultry,  etc.  The 
basic  data  so  obtained  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  regular  reporting  in  some  cases  and  by  periodica]  sample  sur¬ 
veys  in  others.  The  census  will  thus  provide  a  basis  for  the  supply  of  reliable  current  agricultural  statistics  re- 

,  quired  for  various  purposes.  As  agriculture  accounts  for  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  statistics  will  go  a  long  way  towards  improving  the  computation  of  social  accouuts 
for  the  estimation  of  national  income  and  for  other  purposes. 

14.  The  scope  of  the  census  of  manufacturing  industries  now  being  regularly  undertaken  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  should  be  extended  to  cover  factories  having  ten  or  more  employees  and  using  power.  An  index 
of  large-scale  industrial  production  should  be  compiled  and  issued  regularly.  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  should  have  the  entire  responsibility  for  processing  and  compiling  the  foreign  trade 
data  instead  of  sharing  it  with  the  Customs  Department  as  at  present.  What  is  needed  is  an  improvement  in 
the  classification  of  various  items  appearing  in  the  bill  of  entry,  which  are,  at  present,  put  by  Customs  staff  under 
the  various  groups  of  the  commodity  classification,  without  any  technical  supervision.  If  the  entire  process 
is  supervised  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office,  it  will  be  possible  to  improve  the  work  of  commodity  classification 
and  to  provide  greater  details  about  imported  commodities  and  their  countries  of  origin.  The  deficiency  in  res- 


pect  of  the  statistics  on  the  imports  on  government  account  should  be  made  up  and  a  system  for  complete  and 
accurate  reporting  of  these  imports  should  be  developed  and  put  into  operation.  A  beginning  should  also  be 
made  in  reconciling  trade  and  balance  of  payments  data. 

15.  The  existing  programme  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of  a  large  number  of  indivi¬ 
dual  wholesale  and  retail  price  series  should  be  continued.  However,  price  reporting  should  be  improved.  The 
cost  of  living  indices  for  industrial  workers,  which  cover  only  five  industrial  centres  at  present,  should  be  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  to  other  important  industrial  centres.  Cost  of  living  indices  for  other  income  groups  should 
also  be  compiled.  Wholesale  price  indices  should  be  compiled  and  issued  regularly. 

16.  The  decennial  population  census  should  be  closely  tied  with  other  statistical  data  and  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  census  operations  should  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Statistical  Office.  Previously  the  census  was 
viewed  as  a  problem  of  law  and  order  administration  and  political  representation.  Its  prime  importance  now 
lies  in  its  relationship  to  the  economy  of  the  country  including  development.  The  Census  should  therefore  form 
part  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office.  A  programme  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  statistics  on 
migration  should  also  be  put  into  effect.  A  regular  series  of  population  estimates  and  forecasts  should  be  ini¬ 
tiated.  Programmes  for  labour,  education  and  vital  statistics  should  be  planned  and  put  into  effect. 

17.  A  National  Sample  Survey  organisation  should  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office 
The  basic  programme  of  the  National  Sample  Survey  should  consist  of  one  or  more  sample  surveys  at  a  time, 
designed  to  fill  major  gaps  in  the  national  statistical  system.  There  is  need  for  undertaking  sample  surveys  on 
a  national  basis  in  such  fields  as  : 

(a)  Small  scale  industry  ; 

(b)  Agricultural  production,  costs  and  prices  received  by  cultivators  ; 

(c)  Monetary  and  non-monetary  incomes  in  agriculture  ; 

(d)  Employment,  wages,  and  volume  of  business,  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  in  service  ; 

(e)  Vital  statistics ;  and 

(/)  Construction  volume  and  construction  employment. 

During  1955,  the  Central  Statistical  Office  conducted  a  family  expenditure  survey  on  a  sample  basis  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  started  certain  manpower  surveys  on  a  sample  basis.  When  the  National  Sample  Survey 
Unit  is  established,  appropriate  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  for  consolidating  field  staff  and  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  the  planning  and  execution  of  surveys,  so  that  the  information  required  by  various  agencies  is  made  avail¬ 
able  expeditiously  and  efficiently.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Sample  Survey  on  a  permanent  basis  would 
be  more  economical  and  efficient  than  ad  hoc  units  temporarily  created  for  particular  enquiries.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  enquiries  that  need  to  be  undertaken,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  National  Sample  Survey  remain* 

ing  idle  at  any  time. 

18  East  Pakistan  has  a  Provincial  Statistical  Board  and  a  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Intelli¬ 
gence.  A  Provincial  statistical  organisation  will  have  to  be  established  for  West  Pakistan  also.  The  Provin¬ 
cial  statistical  organisations  should  be  such  as  can  take  care  of  Provincial  statistics  by  having  direct  responsibility 
for  the  collection  of  certain  statistics  and  by  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  various  statistical  units  in  the  Province 
having  primary  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  other  statistics.  The  Provincial  statistical  organisations  and 
other  statistical  units  in  the  Provinces  should  be  adequately  staffed  to  be  able  to  discharge  their  responsibilities 
properly.  The  quality  of  the  Provincial  statistics  must  be  improved  to  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  and  Central  Governments  and  to  the  planning  organisations  at  all  levels.  The  hulk  of  the  statistics  used 
by  the  Central  Statistical  Office  in  the  various  national  statistical  series  and  in  the  construction  of  social  accounts  t 
are  provided  by  the  Provinces.  Unless  the  Provincial  statistics  are  reliable,  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the 
national  statistical  series  and  the  national  income  estimates  will  be  questionable.  It  is  also  imperative  that  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  fill  the  important  gaps  in  the  provincial  statistics, 
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19,  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  technical  personnel  in  the  field  of  statistics  and  this  is  proving  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  development  of  statistical  services  in  the  country.  The  establishment  of  a  systematic  training  pro¬ 
gramme  is  clearly  indicated.  The  teaching  of  statistics  in  the  universities  should  be  encouraged.  The  Central 
Statistical  Office  should  have  a  training  programme  of  its  own  to  provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  unquali¬ 
fied  personnel  engaged  on  statistical  work  in  the  various  statistical  units  and  cells  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Pro- 
\inces.  Properly  qualified  persons  should  be  sent  abroad  for  higher  studies  in  statistics.  The  conditions  of 
service  and  the  emoluments  of  statistical  personnel  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  should  be  made  sufficiently 
attractive  for  persons  desirous  of  adopting  statistics  as  a  career.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  statistical  legislation.  The  legislation  need  not  be  very  elaborate,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  some 
flexibility  for  the  development  of  the  statistical  system.  It  should,  however,  invest  the  collecting  agencies  with 
sufficient  powers  for  obtaining  the  necessary  information. 

20.  We  consider  that  the  development  of  the  necessary  statistical  services  in  the  Provinces  and  at  the  Centre 
is  a  most  urgent  need.  It  is  essential  if  the  country  wants  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  limited  resources  and  to  avoid 
makiDg  costly  mistakes.  We  have  allocated  3’ 5  million  rupees  in  the  Plan  for  the  development  programme 
in  statistics,  of  which  about  2  million  may  be  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Sample  Survey  Unit  and 
the  remainder  is  for  the  creation  of  a  Statistical  Organisation  for  West  Pakistan  and  other  steps  to  strengthen 
statistical  work.  The  prospective  expenditure  on  the  agriculture  and  livestock  census  has  been  included  in  the 
Agriculture  programme. 
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CHAPTER  9 

INTERNAL  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 
THE  ROLE  AND  SOURCES  OF  FINANCE 

1.  The  role  of  finance  is  not  merely  one  of  providing  money  ;  rather,  its  fundamental  task  is  to  make 'avail¬ 
able  the  real  resources,  human  and  material,  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  development  objectives.  The  re¬ 
sources  required  for  development  in  the  Plan  period,  in  the  monetary  sector  of  the  economy,  amount  to  10,800 
million  rupees,  at  present  prices,  consisting  of  real  resources  valued  at  7,500  million  rupees  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  sector  programme  and  3,300  million  rupees  of  resources  for  gross  private  investment 

2.  The  size  of  this  programme  was  determined  after  the  potential  availability  of  aggregate  real  resources 
for  development  purposes  had  been  assessed.  A  basic  objective  of  financial  policies  must  be  to  assure,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  scale  of  the  Plan  is  sufficient  in  magnitude  to  utilise,  as  fully  and  effectively  as  is  practicable, 
the  margin  of  real  resources  which  the  economy  can  provide  for  development,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Plan’s  total  requirements  do  not  exceed  the  real  resources  potentially  available  for  development.  This  is  the 
essential  goal  of  financial  balance  ;  it  means,  fundamentally  avoiding  any  serious  excess  or  deficiency  of  claims 
in  relation  to  the  real  resources  which  can  be  made  available.  Perfect  precision  in  this  matter  is  impossible 
Fortunately,  such  precision  is  also  unnecessary.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  prevent  any  sustained  and  substan¬ 
tial  imbalance  between  resources  and  claims.  A  large  and  persistent  imbalance,  whether  it  resulted  from  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  claims,  would  jeopardise  the  achievement  of  the  development  goals. 

3.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  reliable  forecasts  of  the  availability  of  aggregate  real  resources  even  for 
a  very  short  period  ahead.  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  for  periods  as  long  as  five  years.  This  is  one  reason 

(  why  it  is  impossible  to  treat  any  plan  as  fixed  and  rigid  in  all  its  details.  Provisions  must  be  made  for  conti- 
'  nuous  analysis  of  performance  under  the  Plan  and  of  the  evolving  economic  situation  in  the  country.  A  ‘  safe  ’ 
Plan,  which  under-utihses  resources  because  it  is  based  upon  overcautious  assumptions,  is  just  as  unsatisfactory 
as  one  which  is  based  on  over-optimistic  assumptions  about  resources  and  exceeds  capabilities.  Planning  should 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  projections  of  available  resources,  subject  to  appropriate  adjustments  if  size¬ 
able  shortages  or  surpluses  develop. 

4.  It  should  be  recognised  also  that  although  overall  financial  balance  is  a  necessary  feature  of  a  sound 
plan,  such  balance  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  the  feasibility  of  the  programme.  Financial  balance  relates 
to  the  availability  of  real  resources  of  different  kinds  being  aggregated  for  this  purpose  on  the  basis  of  their  market 
values  at  present  prices.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  overall  balance,  it  is  also  necessary  to  adjust  the 
scale  and  composition  of  the  development  programme  to  the  limitations  of  our  supply  of  certain  specific  resources 
such  as  foreign  exchange,  and  entrepreneurial,  organisational  and  technical  capabilities.  Problems  of  specific 
resources  are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  report  ;  financial  balance  alone,  the  balance  of  real  resources  'in  the 
aggregate,  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

5.  The  potentially  available  supply  of  goods  and  services  in  any  year  consists  of  the  Gross  National  Pro¬ 
duct  which  can  be  produced  plus  the  net  import  balance  in  current  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
can  be  financed.  The  bulk  of  this  total  supply  will  be  currently  consumed.  To  arrive  at  the  resources  available 
for  development,  one  must  deduct  the  consumption  goods  and  services  used  by  the  private  sector  as  well  as  by 
the  public  sector  for  purposes  other  than  development/  such  as  civil  administration  and  defence.  The  remainder 
represents  the  margin  of  resources  available  for  development. 

6.  This  margin  contains  two  elements-rinternal  saving  (gross)  and  external  finance.  Saving  is  performed 
both  by  individual  action  in  the  private  sector  and  by  collective  action  through  the  public  sector.  The  term 
public  saving,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  denotes  the  excess  of  the  public  sector’s  gross  income  (revenues  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  from  such  non-tax  sources  as  the  gross  profits,  before  depreciation  charges,  of  government-owned  enter¬ 
prises)  over  public  expenditure  for  non-development,  or  “  consumption  ”  purposes.  This  excess  of  revenues 
represents  a  levy  imposed  on  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  private  claims  against  available  re- 
curces.  thus  freeing  these  resources  for  development. 


7  Private  saving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  individual  decisions  to  refrain  from  consuming  some 
portion  of  income.  It  consists  of  the  margin  of  personal  income  (after  tax)  over  personal  consumption,  plus 
the  undistributed  profits  and  depreciation  accruals  of  private  firms.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  unconsumed  portion 
of  the  private  sector’s  gross  income.  Internal  saving  (gross),  which  is  the  sum  of  public  saving  plus  private  saving, 
represents  the  excess  of  gross  national  product  over  private  consumption  plus  public  non-development  expeDdi-  ' 
tures ;  it  is  the  margin  of  gross  national  product  available  for  development. 

8.  External  finance  adds  to  the  aggregate  physical  supply  of  goods  and  services  by  permitting  a  surplus 
of  imports  in  the  balance  of  international  payments  on  current  account  The  sources  of  external  finance  are 
(a)  foreign  grants  and  loans  to' the  public  sector,  (b)  the  utilisation  of  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  and 
(c)  foreign  investment  in  and  credits  to  the  private  sector.  Although  temporary  fluctuations,  upward  and  down¬ 
ward,  in  reserves  are  bound  to  occur,  it  has  been  assumed,  in  framing  the  development  programme,  that  external 
reserves,  which  have  been  very  substantially  reduced  in  recent  years,  should  not  undergo  further  net  depletion 
during  the  Plan  period.  Consequently,  apart  from  transitory  deviations,  the  deficit  on  current  account  should 
be  limited  to  the  external  finance  made  available  by  foreign  governments,  international  agencies,  and  private 
investors  and  lenders  abroad.  The  import  balance  on  current  account  made  possible  by  external  finance  pro¬ 
vides  additional  resources  for  the  development  programme  above  what  is  available  from  internal  saving. 

9.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  development  programme,  we  have  estimated  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the 
main  sources  of  resources  available  for  development  purposes— internal  saving,  public  and  private,  and  external 
finance.  The  original  estimates  presented  in  the  Draft  Plan  have  been  revised  and  are  presented  below.  The 
revised  estimates  take  account  of  the  changes  in  the  economic  situation,  and  in  the  price  level,  upto  1956.  In 
projecting  the  potential  availability  of  internal  resources  we  have  not  provided  for  any  further  rise  in  the  average 
level  of  prices  after  1956.  Another  assumption  is  that  the  real  national  product  will  increase  by  15  per  cent  during 
the  Plan  period.  The  national  product,  as  it  grows,  should  provide  a  larger  and  larger  volume  of  saving,  thus 
permitting  further  expansion  of  the  scale  of  development,  and  laying  the  basis  for  continued  growth  in  the  national 
product.  If  this  automatic  tendency  for  saving  to  rise  as  national  income  grows  is  reinforced  by  vigorous  public 
measures  the  successive  increments  of  resources  for  development  can  be  substantial. 

Public  Saving 

10  Our  projections  of  public  saving,  and  of  the  consolidated  revenues  and  non-development  expenditures 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  for  the  Plan  period  are  given  in  Table  1.  For  the  Plan  period  as 
a  whole,  revenues  are  estimated  at  1 1,410  million  rupees  and  non-development  expenditures  at  11,410  million 
rupees,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  public  saving  available  for  development  purposes  of  1,000  million  rupees. 

Table  1 
Public  Saving 

Consolidated  revenues  and  non- development  expenditures  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments , 

1955—60 

(Million  rupees.) 

Total  Annual 

average 


Revenues 


i  1,410  2,282  j 


Less  Nor, -Development  Expenditure  ...  .  10,410  2,082 


Public  Saving- 


200 
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11.  Revenues  exceed  non-development  expenditures  by  only  a  small  margin  in  the  early  years  of  the  Plan 
1  -3  majo.  p  rtion  o!  public  saving  will  be  concentrated  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Plan.  The  increa 

savmg  reflects  a  projected  rise  in  revenues  of  29  per  cent  with  only  a  small  increase  in  non-development  expendi 
lures.  I  If,  growth  Pubk  saving  will  come  about  partly  as  the  automatic  result  of  expansion  of  production 
incomes,  ana  external  and  internal  trade.  But  to  achieve  it  fully  a  series  of  positive  measures  will  be  needed  to’ 

«  dmecr  ~;'a  in  ,,0n-devel0pracnt  «***""••  The  measures  which 

following 'is  fier.  ‘  “  ’  "  “  y'”g  “le  P1'0jeCli°n  sh°™  in  Table  1  »«  set  forth  in  the 

12.  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  concept  of  public  saving  which  we  have  used  has  been  framed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  measuring  the  contribution  of  public  revenues  to  the  resources  available  for  the  Phn  Th 
pubhc  development  expenditures  projected  by  (he  Plan  include  expenditures  for  the  replacement  as  well'as  for 
the  expansion  or  pub], cly-owned  physical  capital.  Correspondingly,  public  saving  has  been  computed  on  a 
gross  basis,  hv  including  as  an  element  of  revenue  (he  depreciation  accruals  of  public  enterprises  from  which 
replacement  can  be  financed.  Moreover,  the  development  outlays  embraced  by  the  Plan  are  not  m  fi  a 
investment  in  fixed  capital,  but  include  outlays  on  certain  new  or  expanded  schemes  in  the  fields  f  f  ■ 
health,  Village  Aid  and  other  social  services  which,  although  not  resulting  in  the  creation  of  new  physkaUacih 
ties,  serve  to  increase  the  community’s  intangible  productive  capital,  by  raising  the  fitness  and  skill  of  the  p  ople 
Accordingly,  m  computing  public  saving  available  for  development  purposes,  we  have  deducted  from  grol 
revenues  only  public  expenditures  which  we  have  classified  as  non-developmenfal.  The  figure  for  n„him 
derived  on  this  basis  is  considerably  higher  than  the  figure  which  would  be  obtained  if  we  were  measuring  merely 

I  “to  IT s“  "el  InVeStment  ;  °Ur  eS,ima,eS  Sh0'"d  n0t  be  as  measuring  puJcTvg 

13.  Moreover,  public  saving,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  should  not  be  confused  with  a  surplus  in  the  revenue 
budget.  The  distinction  between  development  expenditures  and  non-development  expenditures  upon  wh”ch 
our  concept  of  public  saving  rests,  differs  from  that  between  revenue  disbursements  and  capital  dish, 

iu  the  official  budget  tables  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  Our  definition  of  revenue  also  diffiTfn 
some  extent  from  that  used  for  budget  purposes.  tuners  ro 


Private  Saving 

Projection  and  definition 

14.  Our  projection  of  potential  private  saving  for  the  Plan  period  is  5,600  million  rupees  The  ann,„t 

rale  of  saving  is  expected  to  rise  as  national  income  grows.  Our  projection  for  1959-60  is  estimated  n  an 
cent  above  the  level  of  1954-55.  estimated  to  be  32  per- 

15.  Several  points  with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  private  saving,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  renn  t 
should  be  noted.  First,  our  concept  of  private  saving  includes  depreciation  accruals  on  privately-owned  nhvla  l 

nianf  and  ermmmp.nf  ‘  .fiiyaJCdl 


.  16.  Second,  our  projection  of  private  saving  excludes  such  saving  as  will  be  absorbed  by  the  norm,  1 
pansion  of  privately-owned  slocks  of  raw  materials,  goods-in-process  and  semi-finished  and  finished  producT" 
Owing  solely  to  lack  of  data,  our  estimate  of  private  investment  in  recent  years  and  projections  for  the  Plan  period 
cover  only  investment  in  fixed  capital.  The  investment  needed  to  increase  stocks  of  raw  materials  goods  in  nr . 
ccss  and  semi-finished  and  finished  articles  is  not  included  in  our  figures  as  part-  of  the  development  programme" 
The  need  for  working  stocks  will  rise  as  a  result  of  .the  growllr  in  national  product  and  the  broadening  of  tl- ' 
monetary  sector  of  the  economy,  and  saving  is  just  as  necessary  to  expand  working  stocks  as  to  enlarge  fixed 
capital.  Since  we  have  not  been  able  to  include  any  estimate  for  this  type  of  investment  in  the  development 
programme,  it  was  also  necessary  to  omit  the  saving  which  will  be  absorbed  by  normal  expansion  of  working 
stocks  from  our  estimates  and  projections  of  private  saving.  • 


17  Third  the  estimates  of  private  saving  used  in  this  chapter  relate  to  the  monetised  sector  only.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  figures  for  the  development  programme  given  in  this  chapter,  refer  only  to  money  expen  dun* 
for  development  purposes.  We  have  not  here  included  any  estimates  of  the  saving  wh.ch  takes  place  ,n tk 
non-monetised  sector,  nor  have  we  included  in  onr  development  programme  the  corresponding  private 
investment  in  the  non-monetized  sector.  This  omission  does  not  imply  that  tins  form  of  saying  and 
investment  is  unimportant ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Village  Aid  programme  is  to  sUmu- 
late  such  saving  and  investment  through  voluntary,  cooperative  effort  m  improving  village  fad, hes.  T he  un- 
paid  work  undertaken  by  families  and  villages  to  improve  local  facilities  shoulo  become  a  most  significant  elc  . 
in  our  whole  development  effort,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  Plan  However,  such  saving  and 

investment  involve  no  specifically  financial  problems  and  ,t  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ^on-monetized  sec  or 
been  excluded  from  the  estimates  of  private  saving  and  private  investment  presented  m  this  chapter. 

18  Fourth  it  should  be  stressed  that  our  projection  of  private  saving,  like  that  of  public  saving,  refers 
to  potential  rather  than  actual  saving.  In  other  words,  these  projections  represent  the  amount  of  saving  which 
would  be  forthcoming  if  development  expenditures  were  maintained  at  the  highest  level  which  tire  economy  can 
support  without  inflating  the  price  level  of  essential  consumer  goods.  Development  expenditures  provide  money 
incomes  to  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  development  schemes  as  workers  or  as  suppliers  of  materials.  A  level 
of  development  expenditures  which  makes  inadequate  use  of  all  potential  resources  tends  directly  to  restrict 
private  incomes  resulting  from  construction  work  and  other  development  activities.  As  a  consequence  he 
flow  of  private  money  payments  by  those  whose  incomes  have  been  restricted  is  cut,  and  money  income  decline! 
throughout  the  economy.  An  inadequate  level  of  development  expenditure  restricts  both  consumer  spending 
and  private  and  public  saving.  This  may  cause  a  decline  in  consumer  goods  prices,  but  lower  prices  resulting 
from  restricted  consumer  purchasing  power  rather  than  from  increased  produclion  and  supplies  arc  not  a  net 
social  benefit  If  development  expenditures  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  present  productive  capabilities,  current 
income  and  present  rate  of  actual  saving  are  below  what  is  possible,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  develop- 
ment  effort  is  also  restricted.  For  forecasts  of  resources  available  for  development,  it  is  potential  saving 
rather  than  actual  saving,  which  is  relevant.  Whether  actual  saving  will  come  up  to,  or  fall  short  of,  potent* 
saving  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  Plan  in  relation  to  available  real  resources. 

19  Finally  our  projection  of  potential  private  saving,  as  well  as  the  projection  of  public  saving,  should 
be  interpreted  as’an  estimate  of  underlying  trend  values.  The  savings  potential  in  any  one  year  may  temporarily 
be  substantially  above  or  below  its  trend  value.  The  national  product  is  subject  to  sizeable  year-to-year  fiuctua- 
tions  arising  chiefly  from  variations  in  harvest  or  from  fluctuating  market  conditions  foi  export  products.  A! 
though  these  short-term  upward  and  downward  movements  are  accompanied  by  movements  in  the  same  direction 
in  total  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  the  variations  in  consumption  are  usually  smaller  in  absolute  magni- 
tude  than  the  variations  in  real  income.  Since  saving  consists  of  the  small  excess  of  rcai  product,  or  rcai  income- 
over  total  consumption,  a  somewhat  smaller  movement  of  consumption  than  of  income  necessarily  means  a 
relatively  wide  percentage  change  in  saving.  In  years  of  abundant  harvests  or  favourable  export  markets, a 
slower  increase  in  consumption  than  in  real  income  would  generate  abnormally  large  saving,  which  should  be 
used  to  build  up  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  internal  stocks  of  goods.  In  bad  years,  the  severity  of  the  decline 
in  consumption  is  usually  moderated  by  such  means  as  using  external  reserves,  drawing  upon  domeslic  stocks 
obtaining  emergency  aid  or,  as  a  last  resort,  curtailing  capital  goods  imports,  to  provide  exchange  for  the  pur 
chase  of  essential  consumer  goods.  All  these  devices  serve  to  bolster  consumption  in  the  face  or  declining  income 
thus  reducing  saving  below  its  trend  value. 

20.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  take  account,  in  our  projections,  of  these  large  short-term  changes  in  the 
rate  of  saving.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  projections  must  be  presented  as  five-year  totals  ratner  than  annual 
estimates.  Sizeable,  temporary  deviations  from  the  underlying  trends  must  be  expected  in  abnormally  good 
or  abnormally  bad  years.  These  wide  short-term  variations  in  the  rate  of  saving,  resulting  from  fluctuations 
in  harvests  or  in  terms  of  trade,  are  a  major  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  an  orderly  development  programme. 


It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to  build  up  substantial  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  and,  if  possible,  increase  reserves 
..-f  foreign  exchange,  in  order  to  protect  the  development  programme  from  the  disruption  which  these  fluctuations 
!n  saving  might  otherwise  produce. 

Method  of  estimation 

21.  The  computation  of  our  estimate  of  potential  private  saving  involved  two  main  steps.  The  initial 
:  p  was  to  obtain  a  base  figure  by  estimating  the  trend  value  of  potential  private  saving  in  1954-55.  The  second 
s  .p  was  to  project  this  figure  for  the  Plan  period,  taking  into  account  the  effect  both  of  growth  in  national  income 
and  of  certain  measures  which  we  recommend  as  essential  for  encouraging  thrift. 

22.  To  arrive  at  a  base  figure,  we  began  by  estimating  the  average  annual  rate  of  actual  private  saving  during 
the  four-year  period  from  1951-52  to  1954-55.  This  computation  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  actual  rate  of 
private  saving  in  any  past  period  may  be  inferred  by  use  of  the  following  relationship  : 

f  (!)  Private  investment  domestically  financed  plus 
\  (2)  Public  expenditures  financed  by  increase  in  domestic  liabilities 

Private  saving  equals  ^  or  liquidation  of  assets,  minus 

(3)  Decrease  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  other 
balances  abroad. 

Tills  formula  was  used  in  our  computation.  The  estimate  of  private  investment  in  fixed  capital  required 
for  this  calculation  is  that  of  the  Planning  Board. 


Table  2 

Private  saving,  annual  average,  1951-52  to  1954-55 

(Million  rupees.) 

1.  Domestically — financed  private  investment  : 

Private  investment  (gross)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  593 

Less — Foreign  investment  in  and  credits  to  private  sector  ...  ...  ...  43 

Non-doniesticatly-financed  ...  550 

2.  Public  expenditures  financed  from  domestic  non-revemie  sources  : 

Through  increase  in  domestic  liabilities  (permanent,  floating  and  unfunded  debt,  and 


increase  in  deposits,  etc.)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  370 

Through  decrease  in  assets,  (sale  of  land  and  PIDC  assets  and  decrease  in  cash)  ...  186 

Total  (!)  and  (2)  ...  1106 

3.  Deduct — decrease  in  foreign  exchange  (and  gold)  holdings  ...  ...  ...  I77 

Private  saving  ...  929 


23.  Table  2  shows  that  private  investment  annually  absorbed,  on  the  avenge,  an  estimated  550  million 
rupees  of  domestic  funds.  Public  expenditures  financed  through  domestic  borrowings,  liquidation  of  assets 
and  allied  methods  averaged  556  million  rupees.  Thus,  total  domestic  financing,  both  to  expand  fixed  capital 
in  the  private  sector  and  to  provide  funds  for  public  expenditures,  averaged  1,1(  6  million  rupees.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  real  resources  through  such  internal  financing  exceeded  the  resources  made  available  through  private 
saving,  as  is  revealed  by  the  reduction  of  external  reserves  at  an  average  rate  of  177  million  rupees.  Subtracting 
this  figure,  private  saving  may  be  estimated  to  have  provided  annually  an  average  of  929  million  rupees  of 
resources. 
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24.  To  arrive  at  a  figure  for  the  trend  value  of  potential  private  saving  in  1954-55,  expressed  in  rupees  of  ■ 
1955  post-devaluation  buying  power,  this  figure  should  be  adjusted  to  allow  for  a  number  of  factors.  These 
factors  include  the  upward  trend  of  real  income  during  the  four-year  period,  the  distinction  mentioned  earlier 
between  actual  and  potential  saving  and  adjustment  to  rupees  of  1955  post-devaluation  purchasing  power.  After  :j 
roughly  evaluating  these  factors,  we  have  estimated  the  trend  value  of  potential  private  saving  for  1954-55' 
expressed  in  rupees  of  1955  post-devaluation  purchasing  power,  at  900  to  1,000  million  rupees.  Consequently, 
we  have  adopted  950  million  rupees  as  our  base  figure  for  1954-55. 

25.  The  projection  of  private  saving  for  the  Plan  period  involves  two  further  assumptions.  First,  we 
have  assumed  that  real  national  product  will  increase  by  15  per  cent  from  1954-55  to  1959-60.  Second,  we 
have  assumed  that  one-tenth  of  the  rise  in  gross  national  product  will  be  devoted  to  increased  private  saving. 

26.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  a  15  per  cent  growth  in  national  product  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  vigorous  implementation  of  the  Plan.  Without  substantially  enlarged  and  balanced  development 
programme  which  concentrates  limited  resources  upon  schemes  of  highest  productivity  an  annual  rate  of  growth 
in  real  income  approaching  3  per  cent  would  not  be  possible.  Allowing  for  growth  of  population,  it  would 
permit  a  rise  in  per  capita  income  of  nearly  1*4  per  cent  per  year.  Of  this  it  is  expected  that  roughly  one  half 
will  be  absorbed  by  increased  private  consumption  and  the  balance  will  go  into  increased  public  non-developmeDt 
expenditures  and  increased  savings. 

27.  Moreover,  our  assumption  that  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the  increment  of  national  product  will  be 
devoted  to  increased  private  saving  requires  for  its  fulfilment  the  strengthening  of  existing  governmental  measures, 
and  the  adoption  of  certain  new  measures  to  encourage  thrift  and  discourage  non-essential  expenditure.  Pri¬ 
vate  saving,  at  950  million  rupees  in  1954-55,  represented  about  5  per  cent  of  gross  national  product.  Thus, 
an  incremental  ratio  of  10  per  cent  implies  that  as  real  income  increases,  a  rising  fraction  of  the  total  income  will 
be  saved.  A  considerable  portion  of  saving  in  recent  years  was  performed  by  recipients  of  temporary,  windfall 
profits.  The  expansion  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  capacity  has  already  reached  a  point  where  mill  margins 
have  been  somewhat  reduced  from  earlier  inflated  levels.  Devaluation  of  the  rupee,  while  raising  the  incomes 
of  producers  of  export  crops,  has  reduced  the  disparity  between  the  external  prices  and  the  domestic  prices  of 
i  mported  goods,  thus  lowering  the  extremely  wide  profit  margins  of  importers.  The  diminution  of  the  previously 
inflated  profits  of  mill  owners  and  of  importers  may  well  reduce  the  saving  of  these  groups. 

28.  Along  with  these  developments,  the  gain  in  tax  revenues  during  the  Plan  period  resulting  from  imp¬ 
roved  tax  collection,  from  devaluation  and  from  customs  receipts  on  foreign  aid  imports,  and  the  further  in¬ 
crease  in  revenues  to  be  expected  from  adoption  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  following  chapter  will 
be  partly  at  the  expense  of  private  saving.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  account,  our  assumption  of  a  10  per 
cent  incremental  saving  ratio  represents  a  goal  to  be  achieved  ;  it  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as  an  automatic 
and  assured  by-product  of  economic  growth. 

Measures  to  encourage  thrift 

29  To  assure  the  required  growth  of  private  saving,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  impose  deterrents 
to  non-essential  consumption.  This  requires  tight  import  controls  and  a  rigorous  denial  of  exchange  permits 
for  the  imports  of  non-essential  consumer  goods.  As  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  is  increased,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  external  buying  power  should  be  concentrated  upon  increased  imports  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  repair  parts,  and  new  capital  equipment,  and  that  none  of  it  be  diverted  to  the  importation  of  luxuries,  on 
avoidable  travel  spending  abroad,  and  similar  uses.  Strict  exchange  controls,  by  limiting  the  opportunities  for 
luxury  consumption,  are  a  potent  factor  for  conserving  foreign  exchange  and  promoting  private  saving. 

30.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  expenditure  on  domestically-produced  luxuries  should  be  appropriately 
curbed.  Although  the  tax  proposals  which  we  have  recommended  will  have  a  mild  restraining  effect  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  some  of  the  growth  in  income  of  the  well-to-do  groups,  these  proposals  must  be  supplemented  by  more 
direct  "measures.  Restrictions  on  the  scale  of  ceremonial  and  other  sumptuous  entertaining  should  be  reimposed 
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and  strictly  enforced.  It  is  also  important  that  a  general  surveillance  should  be  exercised  over  new  private  in¬ 
vestment,  both  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  enterprises  which  will  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  to  the  raising  of  general  living  standards,  and  to  discourage  costly  investment  in  forms  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  strengthening  the  economic  foundations  for  a  broad  rise  in  living  standards,  cater  only  to  the  taste  of 
a  small,  well-to-do  group.  This  W'ould  include  restriction  of  luxury  construction  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  houses, 
high-class  shops,  expensive  amusement  places,  or  elaborate  public  buildings.  In  Western  Europe  the  growth 
of  commercial  and  industrial  wealth  was  aided  and  promoted  by  the  frugality  of  the  middle  class.  As  this  class 
gained  in  wealth  and  power,  the  lavish  practices  of  the  older  land-owning  aristocracy  came  increasingly  into 
,  ^lsrePute-  In  country  also  a  growth  of  frugality  is  essential  in  order  that  a  major  portion  of  the  growing 
incomes  from  industry  and  trade,  and  the  incomes  of  landowners,  may  contribute  to  further  economic 
growth.  *  " 

31.  The  restrictive  measures  taken  to  curb  non-essential  consumption  should  be  accompanied  by  other 
steps  to  encourage  saving.  Measures  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  operations  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  are  proposed  in  the  chapter  on  credit,  banking  and  insurance.  We  also  recommend  that,  while  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  Government  securities  held  by  the  banking  system  should  be  kept  low,  substantially  higher  rates 
should  be  put  into  effect  on  securities  designed  to  attract  the  funds  of  other  investors,  and  on  saving  deposits. 

Internal  Saving 

32.  Our  projections  of  public  and  private  saving  are  combined  in  Table  3,  which  shows  the  resources  avail- 
able  for  the  development  programme  from  domestic  sources. 


Tablb  3 

Internal  saving  {gross) 


(Million  rupees.) 

Annual 
Total  average 

1,000  200 

5,600  [1,120 


6,600  1,320 


33.  Total  internal  saving  during  the  Plan  period,  according  to  our  projection,  represents  about  6  per  cent 
of  estimated  gross  national  product  in  these  years,  as  compared  with  about  5  per  cent  in  1954-55.  As  was  noted 
earlier,  saving  as  the  term  is  here  used  refers  to  the  total  internal  resources  availble  for  development  uses,  including 
replacement  as  well  as  expansion  of  fixed  capital  and  certain  expenditures  on  development  schemes  which  do  not 
result  directly  in  physical  capital  formation.  It  excludes,  however,  non-monetized  saving  and  the  savings  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  normal  investment  in  working  stocks.  Using  the  conventional  definition  of  saving— internal  resources 
available  for  net  investment— the  ratio  to  national  income  during  the  Plan  period  may  be  roughly  estimated  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5  per  cent. 

34.  During  the  Plan  period  the  projected  rate  of  growth  of  internal  saving  averages  about  12  per  cent  an¬ 
nually,  in  comparison  with  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  national  income  of  slightly  below  3  per  cent.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  gross  national  product  will  be  absorbed  by  increased  gross  saving,  public  and  private. 
Gross  internal  saving  in  the  final  year  of  the  Plan  will  be  equivalent  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the  country’s  gross 
product,  against  about  5  per  cent  in  1954-55.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  have  treated  as  saved  that  portion 
of  public  revenue  which  finances  increased  social  service  and  research  outlays,  and  that  we  have  assumed  a  total 
defence  expenditure  of  4,775  million  rupees  during  the  Plan  period. 


Public’saving 
Private  saving 
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External  Finance 


1 


35.  We  estimate  that  new  foreign  investment  in  the  private  sector  will  amount  to  about  500  million  rupees 
during  the  Plan  period.  On  the  other  hand,  repayment  of  deferred  credits  previously  granted  to  finance  the 
import  of  machinery  will  absorb  nearly  100  million  rupees,  leaving  a  net  import  of  capital  into  the  private  sector 
of  400  million  rupees. 


36.  Any  projection  of  foreign  loans  and  grants  to  the  public  sector  is  necessarily  conjectural,  because  the  li 
amount  depends  largely  on  future  decisions  of  foreign  governments  and  leading  institutions.  The  estimates  p 
of  foreign  aid  and  loans,  3800  million  rupees,  shown  below  exclude  receipts  from  import  of  foodgrain  under  aid.  | 
This  amount  of  non-food  aid  is  believed  to  be  well  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  Our  expectations 

of  foreign  loans  are  based  on  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  possible  to  borrow  from  abroad  in  the  past  few  { 
years  as  well  as  on  the  existence  of  suitable  projects  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  negotiations  for  foreign  j 
loans  in  the  future.  Our  estimates  of  foreign  aid  assume  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  aid  \ 
has  been  received  so  far.  ■ 

37.  We  consider  that  foreign  exchange  reserves,  although  showing  temporary  fluctuations  should  not  be  i 

permitted  to  undergo  further  net  depletion  during  the  Plan  period.  | 

Our  projection  of  external  finance  is  shown  in  Table  4.  | 

Table  4  j 


External  finance,  1955 — 60 


Loans  and  grants  to  public  sector  ...  .  . 

Investment  in  and  credits  to  private  sector  ... 

Total 


(Million  rupees.) 

Annuals 
Total  average 

3800  760 

400  80 

4200  840 


[ 


38.  External  finance  performs  a  dual  role  in  the  economy.  By  permitting  a  surplus  of  imports  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments  on  current  account,  it  adds  to  the  aggregate  physical  supply  of  disposable 
goods  and  services,  thereby  permitting  development  expenditure  to  exceed  internal  saving.  This  would  be  the 
main  significance  of  external  finance  if  the  economy  were  not  faced  with  a  special  limitation  with  respect  to  im-  ; 
ports.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  country  faces  also  a  specific  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Plan  places  heavy  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  to  replace  imports 
and  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  development  of  exports.  In  view  of  the  special  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  ex-  : 
ternal  finance  has  a  double  significance  ;  it  serves  both  to  increase  the  aggregate  resources  and  also  relieves  a 
specific  shortage  of  key  importance  to  the  economy.  In  this  chapter  external  finance  is  treated  only  in  the  first 
of  these  aspects,  as  an  addition  to  the  aggregate  physical  resources  available  for  development  purposes.  The 
specific  balance  of  availability  and  requirements  for  foreign  exchange  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  It 
shoyld  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  the  role  of  external  finance  is  of  far  greater  strategic  importance  to  the  ■ 
execution  of  the  Plan  than  a  comparison  of  its  monetary  magnitude  with  that  of  internal  saving  would  suggest,  i 
A  larec  curtailment  of  foreign  aid  or  a  sizeable  shortfall  of  export  earnings  would  necessitate  halting  work  on 
many~schemes.  Most  of  the  development  schemes  involve  considerable  expenditure  on  imported  capital  equip-  j 
ment  and  technical  aid.  It  is  obvious  that  external  aid  and  credit  in  these  forms  contributes  directly  to  the  de-  j 
velopment  programme.  Moreover,  external  aid  in  industrial  materials  and  foodstuffs  permits  an  increase  in  j 
the  tempo  of  the  development  effort  both  by  freeing  some  foreign  exchange  earnings,  which  would  otherwise  !; 
have  to  be  used  for  these  purposes,  for  financing  capital  goods  imports,  and  by  adding  to  the  total  supply  of  these 
goods.  With  additional  supplies  of  goods,  it  is  possible  to  increase  internal  expenditures  for  development  with-  : 
out  producing  inflationary  consequences. 
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THE  SOURCES  AND  USES  OF  RESOURCES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

39.  It  is  now  possible  to  summarise  our  projection  of  the  real  resources  available  for  development  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  Plan  period  and  to  compare  the  aggregate  availability  of  resources  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Plan.  This  comparison  is  made  in  Table  5.  The  potential  availability  of  real  resources  is  estimated  at  10,800 
millions,  consisting  of  1,000  millions  of  public  saving,  5,600  millions  of  private  saving  and  4,200  millions  of  ex¬ 
ternal  finance. 

Table  5 


Sources  and  Uses  of  Resources  for  Development ,  1955 — 60 

(Million  rupees.) 


Sources  : 

Uses  : 

Public  saving 

... 

1000 

Private  investment 

3300 

Private  saving 

... 

5600 

Public  development  expenditure 

7500 

External  finance  ... 

... 

4200 

Total 

...  10800 

Total 

..  10800 

40.  We  consider  that  the  foregoing  projections  of  the  trend  of  availability  of  resources  for  development 
purposes  provide  a  reasonable  guide  in  setting  the  magnitude  of  the  development  programme.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  our  trend  projections  will  undoubtedly  require  future,  periodic,  revisions  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  Plan,  and  that  even  with  such  revisions,  internal  saving  may  be  expected  to  deviate  markedly  in 
exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  bad  years  from  its  estimated  trend. 

41.  These  considerations  lead  to  two  important  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Plan  must  not  become 
fixed  and  rigid.  A  considerable  measure  of  flexibility  must  be  preserved  with  respect  to  its  tempo,  magnitude 
and  composition.  Adjustments' should  be  made  whenever  indicated  by  the  periodic  revisions  of  the  projections 
of  resources  available.  Secondly,  even  though  the  required  balance  is  maintained  between  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  the  trend  of  available  resources,  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  harvests  or  in  export  markets  may 
produce  sizeable,  temporary  discrepancies  or  gaps  between  resources  actually  available  and  the  requirements 
of  our  programme.  Such  temporary  gaps  are  to  some  extent  inevitable.  Although  flexibility  in  programming 
is  essential,  adjustments,  upward  or  downward,  must  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  Lanze 
revisions  cannot  be  executed  suddenly  without  great  administrative  difficulty,  and  the  disruption  and  waste  re¬ 
sulting  from  abrupt  changes  in  tempo  would  be  exhorbitantly  costly. 

42.  It  is  the  function  of  reserves,  both  foreign  exchange  and  internal  stocks,  to  bridge  the  temporary  gaps 
which  will  arise  from  time  to  time.  If  these  reserves  are  insufficient  to  meet  periods  of  strain,  any  development 
programme  which  adequately  utilises  resources  may  be  seriously  disrupted  by  transitory  shocks  to  the  economy 
such  as  a  poor  harvest  or  a  temporary  slump  in  world  markets  for  exports.  We  wish  to  stress  the  need  for  build¬ 
ing  up  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  internal  stocks,  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  whenever  this  is  feasible  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  nearly  adequate  cushion  against  temporary  shocks.  This  is  essential  for  a  development  pro¬ 
gramme  of  adequate  size,  to  be  sustained  without  disruptions  and  setbacks. 

43.  Although  the  country  should  rely  chiefly  on  reserves  instead  of  attempting  fully  to  adjust  the  tempo 
of  the  development  programme  to  merely  temporary  fluctuations  in  internal  saving,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  prevent  any  large  and  persistent  disparity  between  the  potential  real  resources  for  development  purposes 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Plan.  Failure  to  utilise  fully  the  potentially  available  resources  is  grossly  wasteful  ; 
the  obvious  remedy  for  such  waste  is  energetically  to  expand  the  development  effort.  A  very  strenuous  effort 
to  accelerate  the  development  programme  is  needed  in  order  to  activate  the  resources  which  can  be  brought  into 
us;  for  thi-  purpose. 
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44  Although  the  present  urgent  task  is  to  step  up  the  tempo  of  the  development  effort,  it  is  also  true  that 
a  development  programme  whose  requirements  outrun  the  real  resources  which  can  be  made  available  Tor  this 
purpose  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  If  money  expenditures  Tor  development  purposes  were  allowed  to  rise  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  real  resources  provided  through  internal  saving  and  external  finance  could  expand, 
the  result  would  be  an  inflation  of  the  price  level.  The  need  for  avoiding  price  inflation  sets  an  upper  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  development  outlays  which  can  prudently  be  undertaken. 

45.  It  has  sometime  been  urged  that  a  gradual  and  continuing  inflation  of  prices  is  desirable,  on  the  ground 
that  bv  squeezing  certain  classes  of  consumers  and  increasing  the  share  of  national  income  going  t°  profits, 
inflation  actually  increases  real  saving  and  thereby  enlarges  the  margin  of  resources  for  development  Such  a 
policy  although  it  may  work  for  a  time,  is  full  of  danger.  It  rests  on  the  hazardous  assumption  that  price  in¬ 
flation  even  though  persistent,  will  be  so  gradual  that  it  will  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  economic  realm  matters 
can  seldom  be  arranged  with  such  delicate  precision.  Moderate  short-term  movements  in  the  price  level  are 
not  seriously  harmful  and  can  hardly  be  avoided,  but  an  upward  trend  of  prices,  if  it  persists  for  a  considerable 
period  is  unlikely  to  remain  gradual  and  unnoticed.  Once  the  trend  becomes  recognised,  and  further  price 
increases  come  to  be  generally  expected  the  result  may  be  a  flight  from  money  into  goods  thus  accelerating  the 
rise  in  prices  It  causes  a  withholding  of  marketable  supplies  and  a  disappearance  of  goods  into  speculative 
holdings  and  hoards,  resulting  in  a  disruption  of  production  and  normal  trade.  This  deprives  both  the  develop, 
ment  programme  and  the  vast  majority  of  consumers  of  essential  supplies  and  resources.  Internal  inflation  also 
curtails  exports,  and,  despite  exchange  controls,  causes  leakages  of  foreign  exchange.  Inflation  if  carried  to 
an  extreme  far  from  stimulating  development,  disrupts  the  whole  process.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  development  programme  whose  requirements  substantially  exceed  the  resources  which  can  be 
made  available  from  internal  saving,  public  and  private,  and  from  external  finance  may  actually  set  back  eco- 

nomic  growth. 

46.  Although  short-term  fluctuations  in  the  price  level  can  hardly  be  prevented  and  should  not  cause  alarm, 
a  sustained  upward  trend  must  be  avoided.  The  correction  need  not  invariably  be  made  through  a  reduction 
in  government  expenditures  for  development.  Alternative  measures  to  increase  revenues,  to  reduce  non-de¬ 
velopment  outlays,  to  encourage  private  thrift  by  restricting  the  supply  of  non-essential  goods,  imported  or  do¬ 
mestic  to  curb  luxury  private  expenditure,  and  to  secure  additional  external  aid  should  first  be  considered.  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  for  development  should  be  curtailed  only  if  action  in  these  other  fields  cannot  be  taken 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  correct  a  major  imbalance. 

47.  The  best  indicator  for  detecting  the  presence  of  inflationary  tendencies  is  a  general  index  of  the  prices 
of  goods  and  sendees  bought  by  low-income  consumers.  This  means  chiefly  basic  foods,  cotton  cloth,  kerosene 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  mass  consumption.  If  the  average  level  of  prices  of  goods  of  this  class  remains  approxi¬ 
mately  stable,  one  can  be  confident  that  available  resources  are  not  being  subjected  to  inflationary  strains  ;  lfi 
however,  an  upward  tendency  not  ascribable  to  purely  temporary  causes  becomes  evident,  this  is  a  danger  signal 

and  indicates  the  need  for  corrective  action. 

THE  FINANCING  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURES 


Availability  of  resources 

48  As  a  guide  in  budgeting  government  development  expenditures  under  our  Plan,  it  is  useful  to  project 
the  real  resources  for  development  uses  available  to  the  public  sector  alone.  Such  a  projection  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  deducting  the  resources  allocated  to  private  investment  from  our  previously  presented  estimates  of 
total  resources  available  for  the  whole  development  programme,  shown  in  Table  5  above.  The  deductions 
consist  of  the  external  finance  and  private  saving  absorbed  by  private  investment.  The  remaining  resources, 
available  for  the  development  programme  of  the  public'scctor,  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
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49.  According  to  these  estimates,  the  total  resources  available  for  government  development  expenditure 
during  the  Plan  period  amount  to  7,500  million  rupees,  averaging  1,500  million  rupees  per  year  .  These  esti¬ 
mates  emphasise  the  urgency  of  substantially  expanding  government  development  expenditures  if  potential  re¬ 
sources  are  to  be  effectively  used.  The  task  of  executing  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme  will  call  upon  all  the  resources  of  organisation  and  enterprise  which  the  Central  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  can  bring  to  bear. 

Table  6 


Resources  available  for  Government  Development  Programme ,  1955 — 60 

(Million  rupees.) 


Estimates 

Items 

Total 

Annual 

1955—60 

average 

Public  saving 

1000 

200 

Foreign  grants  and  loans  to  public  sector 

3800 

760 

Excess  of  private  saving  over  internally-financed  private  investment 

2700 

540 

Total  resources  available 

7500 

1500 

Government  development  expenditure 

* 

7500 

1500 

The  nse  of  private  saving  for  government  development  expenditures 

50.  Of  the  total  resources  available  for  government  development  expenditures  during  the  Plan  period 
we  estimate  that  public  saving  will  furnish  1,000  million  rupees,  or  13  per  cent,  and  foreign  grants  and  loans 
3,800  million  rupees,  or  51  per  cent.  The  Plan  envisages  that  the  remaining  contribution  of  resources,  amount¬ 
ing  to  2,700  million  rupees  or  36  per  cent,  will  come  from  private  saving. 

51.  This  utilisation  of  private  saving  by  the  public  sector  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Plan,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  any  adequate  and  effective  development  programme.  The  circumstances  which  make  it  appropriate 
for  the  Government  to  perform  the  role  of  channelling  a  large  share  of  the  voluntary  saving  of  the  private  sector 
into  productive  uses  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  present  economic  situation.  If  these  circumstances,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  need  for  an  active  Government  policy  for  putting  private  saving  to  work,  were  not  clearly  recognised  in  the 
Plan,  the  development  effort  would  be  needlessly  restricted  and  the  pace  of  economic  progress  would  be  feeble 
indeed. 

52.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  process  of  economic  development,  at  its  present  early  stage,  requires 
heavy  emphasis  on  public  expenditures  for  development  purposes.  Of  the  total  development  expenditures 
under  the  Plan,  the  public  sector  accounts  for  69  per  cent  and  gross  private  investment  for  31  per  cent.  This 
does  not  reflect  any  predilection  for  public  enterprise  ;  on  the  contrary,  public  outlays  will  broaden  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  private  activity.  We  envisage  that  the  percentage  of  private  investment  will  tend  to  grow  as  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  economic  development  is  reached. 

53.  A  large  portion  of  projected  government  development  expenditures  are  for  needed  expansion  of  “  social 
overhead  *’  capital,  in  such  fields  as  irrigation,  power,  transport,  and  communications.  Public  investment 

,  in  facilities  of  this  type  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  private  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Increased 
expenditure  on  education  will  help  to  provide  the  trained  men  and  women  whom  an  expanding  economy  requires. 
The  Village  Aid  programme  is  designed  to  promote  private  co-operative  activities  on  a  broad  front,  contributing 
to  rural  development.  The  programme  of  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  in  launching  new 
indusiries  will  extend  industrial  growth  into  new  and  productive  fields  which  private  enterprise,  for  various 


reasons,  is  not  yet  equipped  to  initiate.  After  these  P.I.D.C.  undertakings  have  become  successfully  estab¬ 
lished -as  going  concerns,  they  will  normally  be  transferred  from  public  to  private  ownership.  Finally,  the  de- 
velopment  programme  of  the  public  sector  includes  provision  of  the  capital  funds  for  credit  institutions  to  finance 
agriculture  and  private  industry.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  therefore,  government  development  expenditures  required 
under  the  Plan  are  designed  to  supplement  and  promote,  rather  than  displace,  private  economic  activities.  Mean- 

while  with  the  falling  rate  of  large-scale  private  investment  m  the  cotton  textile  industry,  new  avenues  and 

opportunities  for  private  investment  in  other  sectors  must  be  developed.  Consequently,  the  role  of  govern- 
ment  development  schemes  is  now  of  crucial  importance,  and  this  accounts  for  the  relatively  heavy  emphas.s 

on  public  outlays  under  the  Plan. 

54  The  most  fruitful  allocation  of  development  resources  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  as  en¬ 
visaged  by  the  Plan,  actually  results  in  a  level  of  private  investment  which  is  well  below  potential  private  saving- 

This  excess  of  private  saving  over  internally-financed  private  investment  provides  a  sizeable  margin  winch  ,s 

available  for  the  development  expenditure  of  the  public  sector.  Government  must  channel  this  saving  into  pro¬ 
ductive  channels  if  the  resources  potentially  available  are  to  be  adequately  and  effectively  used.  Owing  to  the 
surplus  of  private  saving  available,  this  does  not  create  inflationary  dangers.  Inflationary  pressures  would  be 
created  only  if  development  expenditures  exceeded  the  margin  of  real  resources  available  to  the  public  sector 

or  this  purpose. 

Methods  of  financing 

55  The  voluntary  saving  of  private  firms  and  individuals  is  used  by  them  to  increase  their  assets  or  to 
r  educe  their  debts  ;  it  is  embodied,  therefore,  in  an  increase  in  the  net  assets  or  net  worth  of  firms  and  individuals 
consequently,  the  operation  of  mobilising  private  saving  for  use  by  the  public  sector  is  earned  out  by  metering 
the  public  sector’s  domestic  liabilities  and  by  liquidating  some  of  its  assets.  These  operations  add  to  the  net  assets 
of  the  private  sector,  thus  providing  outlets  for  potential  private  saving. 

56  In  considerable  degree,  the  Government’s  financing  methods  must  be  dictated  by  the  preferences 
of  firms  and  individuals  with  respect  to  the  types  of  assets  which  they  wish  to  hold.  Rough  estimates  are  given 
t  Table  7  of  the  channels  through  which  private  saving  may  be  mobilised  for  the  development  programme  of 
the  public  sector.  The  projection  of  private  saving  available  to  the  public  sector,  shown  m  the  first  fine  of  Ta  e 
7  is  taken  from  Table  6.  In  the  second  line  of  Table  7,  we  have  attempted  to  estimate  roughly  the  amount  of 
tods  which  may  flow  into  the  public  sector  through  increase  in  unfunded  debt,  the  sale  of  pub  cly-owned  assets 
repayment  of  outstanding  advances  due  from  private  borrowers  and  increase  in  the  funds  of  local  bodies  and 
others  held  on  deposit  with  Central  and  Provincial  finance  offices.  The  third  line,  designated  Increase  m 
permanent  and  floating  debt  ”  shows  the  remaining  amount  of  private  saving  to  be  mobilised  through  borrowing 

operations. 

Table  7 

Financing  Methods  in  Absorption  of  Private  Saving  by  Public  Sector,  1955—60 

(Million  rupees.) 


Estimate 


Total 

1955-60 


Annual 

average 


— - - - — - - — :  2700 

Private  saving  available  to  public  sector  ...  •••  **'  _ 

Methods  of  financing :  .  T  .  ,  1onn 

1.  Increase  in  provident  funds,  postal  saving,  Postal  Life  Insurance  ;  sale  of  1AX) 

land  and  PIDC  assets  ;  repayment  of  advances  to  private  borrowers  ;  in¬ 
crease  in  deposits  of  local  bodies,  etc. 

2,  Increase  in  permanent  and  floating  debt  ...  ... 
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57.  In  this  computation  it  is  assumed  that  no  net  change  takes  place  in  the  consolidated  cash  balances  of 
Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  and  that  there  will  be  no  net  accumulation  of  unspent  counterpart  funds. 
Thus  the  amounts  taken  under  borrowing  represent  what  the  Government  would  borrow  to  finance  its  develop¬ 
ment  expenditures  rather  than  to  build  up  cash  balances.  If  cash  balances  or  counterpart  funds  are  accumula¬ 
ted,  the  amount  of  borrowing  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  inflation  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 
The  public  sector  does  not  absorb  private  saving  through  the  act  of  borrowing  itself,  but  rather  through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  borrowed  funds.  Hence,  our  figures  for  borrowing  are  to  be  taken  net,  after  deducting  any  increa¬ 
ses  in  working  balances  and  counterpart  funds. 

58.  If  the  portion  of  available  private  saving  reaching  the  public  sector  through  growth  in  unfunded  debt, 
sales  of  assets,  and  allied  channels  should  prove  to  be  smaller  or  larger  than  we  have  estimated,  the  amount 

which  can  appropriately  be  raised  through  expansion  of  permanent  and  floating  debt  would  be  correspondingly 
increased  or  reduced. 

Effects  on  money  supply 

59.  Most  of  the  expansion  of  internal  public  deht  will  take  place  through  government  borrowing  from  the 
banking  system,  including  both  the  commercial  banks  and  the  Stale  Bank.  Any  increase  in  the  loans  and  in¬ 
vestments  of  the  banking  system  results  in  an  approximately  equal  increase  in  currency  and  bank  deposits.  Thus 
the  banking  system  creates  deposits  and  currency  whenever  bank  credit  expands,  whether  such  credit  expansion 
occurs  through  advances  to  private  borrowers  or  through  purchases  of  government  securities.  Through  the 
progress  of  government  borrowing  from  the  banking  system,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  saving  performed  by  the 
private  sector  will  take  the  form  of  increased  holdings  of  bank  deposits  and  currency  by  firms  and  individuals. 

60.  This  expansion  of  currency  and  bank  deposits  is  a  normal  and  necessary  accompaniment  to  economic 
growth.  A  growing  economy  needs  a  growing  stock  of  money  for  transactions  and  this  need  is  heightened 
by  the  broadening  of  the  monetized  sector.  The  private  sector,  therefore,  retains  a  part  of  its  current  saving 
in  monetary  form  m  order  that  working  balances  may  keep  pace  wilh  the  growing  real  volume  of  transactions. 
Moreover,  money  is  accumulated  beyond  transactions  needs  as  one  of  the  major  methods  of  storing  or  holding 
wealthy  In  this  respect,  of  course,  the  situation  differs  radically  from  that  of  highly-advanced  industrial  econo¬ 
mies  ;  in  those  economies  there  exists  an  extensive  system  of  specialised,  intermediary  financial  institutions 
such  as  life  insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  building  societies,  and  investment  trusts.  Savers  are  accustomed 
to  puttmg  their  unspent  income  largely  into  life  insurance,  retirement  annuities,  savings  deposits,  the  shares 
of  uildmgs  and  loan  associations,  corporate  shares  and  debentures,  and  government  or  municipal  obligations. 
Such  financial  institutions  and  habits  for  employing  savings  have  had  only  a  rudimentary  development  in  this 
country,  where  money  inevitably  plays  a  very  large  role  as  a  medium  for  the  accumulation  of  savings. 

61.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  holding  of  a  significant  proportion  of  private  wealth  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
active  money  balances  is  not  wholly  without  possible  unstabilising  effects.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  currency  and  bank  deposits  is,  of  course,  greatly  preferable  to  its  accumulation  in  the  form  of  bullion 
and  jewellery.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  inactivity  of  these  money  balances  which  creates  difficulties.  It  is  rather 
the  possibility  that,  under  some  circumtances,  they  might  suddenly  become  active.  This  need  not  occur  ;  as  the 
economy  grows  and  the  rate  of  saving  increases,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  stock  of  bolh  transactions  money 
and  inactive  money  should  not  continue  to  grow,  even  though  as  other  media  for  accumulating  savings  become 
more  widely  available  and  better  understood,  the  fraction  of  current  saving  going  into  accumulation  of  money 
may  be  expected  gradually  to  decline.  If,  owing  to  other  causes,  a  price  inflation  were  allowed  to  develop, 
however,  the  inactive  balances  might  suddenly  become  active,  thus  creating  a  danger  of  runaway  inflation.  This 
merely  emphasises  the  need  for  preserving  financial  balance  and  preventing  inflationary  tendencies  from  gaining 
a  strong  foothold.  Exaggerated  fears  of  inflation  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  full  use 
of  real  resources  available  for  development. 

62.  Government  borrowing  operations  and  the  credit  policies  of  the  State  Bank  must  be  geared  to  pro¬ 
ving  an  expansion  of  money  supply  sufficient  to  create  adequate  outlets  for  the  community’s  present  disposition 
to  accumulate  its  savings  in  monetary  form.  That  portion  of  current  saving  which  is  not  directly  “  nlougiied 
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.  .,v  „  hv  the  savers  imo  real  investment  of  their  own,  seeks  its  principal  outlet  in  the  accumulation  of  money 
balances^  ibe  accumulation  of  money  balances  will  occur  and  potential  saving  will  be  fully  realtsed  in  actual 
saving  only  if  money  creation  takes  place  through  the  expansion  of  bank  credit. 

63  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  government  borrowing  from  the  banking  system  should  be  under¬ 
taken  without  restraint  and  in  unlimited  amounts.  The  appropriate  amount  of  expanse  is  determ, ned  by  the 
nrindpTe  previously  stated,  namely,  that  the  public  sector’s  total  absorption  of  pnvate  saving,  both  through 
borrow  ng  from  bank*  and  other  means,  should  be  adjusted  to  the  potential  marg.n  of  private  saving  over  domes- 
tically-financed  investment.  If  this  principle  is  observed,  the  money  supply  will  expand  at  the  appropriate  rate, 
the  necessary  financial  balance  of  the  economy  will  be  preserved,  and  inflation  will  be  avoided. 

64  Once  the  decision  has  been  reached  about  the  amount  of  private  saving  which  can  prudently  be  mobil- 

•  a  hv  thenublic  sector  the  debt  management  and  borrowing  operations  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  govern- 
ised  by  the  pubh  >  “  Q  the  light  of ..  market  conditions  ”-in  conformity  with  the  revealed 

ments  must  be  ra”e  sector  ,nstitutional  aEd  private  investors  other  than  banks  should  be  encou- 

raffid^Wbuy'gOTernment  securities,  and  yields  and  maturities  of  new  security  offerings  should  be  a*  far  a* 

^  t  „t+ract  oUch  purchases.  Moreover,  life  insurance,  retirement  annuity  systems,  and  other 

possible  ^“^l^  devetoVeTanrexpanded  both  as  means  of  encouraging  thrift  and  in  order  to  divert 
S  tatofms  less  liquid  than  money.  As  the  institutions  develop  and  as  habits  change,  the  market  for 
government  securities  outside  the  banking  system  will  broaden. 

65  It  is  also  appropriate  to  weigh  the  advisability  of  increasing  interest  rates  on  long-term  government 
V  „  nn«ihle  means  of  (a)  encouraging  thrift,  (b)  stimulating  the  flow  of  savings  into  government  se- 

,T“; 

»,«« — *  -  »"■>  «* 

term  interest  rates  were  kept  low,  this  increase  would  be  small. 

66  Since  changes  in  habits  with  respect  to  the  forms  in  which  the  private  .sector  accumulates  its  savings 
•u  h  Ll  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  although  taking  active  measures  to  broaden  the  non- 

h  V  mfrtet  for  their  securities,  must  continue  for  some  years  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  banking  system  as  a  source 
of  finance  Expansion  of  credit,  both  by  the' commercial  banks  and  the  State  Bank,  is  essential  if  the  saving 
ootentiaHs  to  be  fully  and  effectively  channelled  into  productive  uses.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  pressing 
ih  comS  bank  to  purchase  long-term  securities.  To  the  extent  that  the  Government  epends  upon  bank 
borrowing  it  is  far  better  to  issue  short-term  obligations  suited  to  them  liquidity  requirements. 

67  In  this  situation  the  policies  of  the  State  Bank  should  necessarily  be  oriented  towards  facilitating  credit 
•  m  the  full  extent  that  this  is  compatible  with  the  avoidance  of  serious  price  inflation.  So  long  as  the 

Govemment’s^borrowing  programme  does  not  outrun  the  real  availability  of  private  saving  there  will  be  no 
eoX  bXLnT  sme  Bank’s  responsibility  for  assisting  government  financing  operations  by  expanding 
credit  and  its  responsibility  for  protecting  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency. 

68  The  financing  of  government  expenditures  through  borrowing  from  the  banking  system  is  sometimes 
f  d  to as  “deficit  finance  Under  a  different  usage,  this  term  is  limited  to  government  borrowing  from 

referred  to  preceding  analysis  of  the  availability  of  resources  has  demonstrated  that,  under  either 

fhCr  1  de£t  fin?neeP  S  Mtfindieated  above,  is  a  sound  and  necessary  instrument  of  government 
defimUon,  and  financial  development.  Private  saving  potential  exceeds  the 

finance  in  the  p  s  P  fruitfully  undertaken.  This  surplus  must  be  absorbed  by  the  public 

private  mveshnentwteh  a of  the  real  resources  available  for  development  purposes.  Because 
r'^tlr  she  J22T.  considerable  portion  of  its  savings  in  the  form  of  currency  and  bank 

LT  hanking  system  must  serve  as  intermediary  by  creating  the  desired  amounts  of  additional  curren 
deposits,  the  ^"8  ^  s0  ernment  borrowing  from  the  banking  system.  Since  currency 

and  deposits.  The  chie  m  '  Bank  a<  Well  as  the  commercial  banks,  must  play  a  substantial 

bulks  large  ,n  relation  to  bank  do  n01  become  inflationary  unless  the  volume 

1  of  expansion  of  currency  and  bank  deposits  which 

outruns  the  public’s  desire  to  save  in  these  forms. 
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Chapter  10 


PUBLIC  SAVING 

1,  We  have  noted  in  the  preceding  Chapter  that  we  use  the  term  public  saving  to  mean  the  excess  of  public 
gross  income  over  public  expenditure  for  non-development  purpose^.  In  this  chapter  we  discuss  our  estimate 
of  public  saving  at  greater  length.  As  the  objective  of  the  Plan  is  to  use  the  resource  potential  as  fully  and  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  in  estimates  of  public  saving  to  assume  that  measures  which  are  being  taken 
to  increase  the  proceeds  from  taxation  will  be  continued  and  intensified  and  that  such  other  steps  as  may  appear 
to  be  feasible  will  be  taken.  We  recommend  some  broad  measures  to  strengthen  tax  administration,  improve 
the  tax  structure,  and  increase  some  tax  rates.  Similarly,  we  stress  the  need  for  economy  in  non-development 
expenditure  generally,  and  in  certain  fields  we  suggest  .that  expenditure  should  be  held  at  existing  levels  until 
conditions  become  favourable  for  reducing  it.  In  estimating  future  public  saving,  we  have  taken  the  past  trends 
in  revenues  and  non-development  expenditures  into  consideration,  and  assumed  appropriate  increases  due  to 
measures  for  increasing  the  revenue. 

REVENUES 

‘  2.  The  Central  Government  revenue  receipts  increased  by  76  per  cent  and  tax  receipts  by  66  per  cent  bet¬ 

ween  1948-49  and  1954-55.  Table  1  gives  a  summary  statement  of  Central  Government  revenues.  It  includes 
receipts  into  the  Railways  and  Post  and  Telegraph  depreciation  aud  reserve  funds  but  otherwise  it  is  merely  a 
readjusted  layout  of  the  normal  budget  classifications. 


Table  1 


Revenues  of  the  Central  Government 


(Million  rupees) 


Revenue 

1948-49 

(Accounts) 

Revenue 

1954-55 

(Accounts) 

Per  cent 
increase 

I. 

Taxes  (total) 

...  538.9 

896.9 

66 

Customs 

...  329.2 

416.0 

Central  excise  duties 

53.4 

115.4 

Corporation  and  Income  tax 

65.9 

193.5 

Sales  tax 

41.7 

105.9 

Salt 

37.6 

22.0 

Refugee  tax 

... 

21.5 

Other  heads 

11.1 

22.6 

II. 

Revenue  from  public  undertakings  (total) 

60.4 

150.9 

150 

Railways  (net) 

33.4 

61.8 

P.  &  T.  (net) 

2.5 

5.4 

Receipts  from  Railways  and  P.  &  T. 

Depreciation  and  Reserve  Funds 

20.3 

65.9 

Opium  (net) 

.3 

Currency  and  Mint  (net)  ... 

3.6 

17.6 

Irrigation  (net) 

.3 

.2 

III. 

Other  revenues  (total) 

92.8 

172.0 

85 

Civil  administration 

7.1 

17.4 

Debt  services — interest 

49.4 

80.4 

Defence  services 

21.6 

39.9 

Other  receipts 

14.7 

34.3 

Total  revenue  receipts 


692.1 


1219.8 


76 
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3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  custom  revenues  have  diminished  while  direct  taxes  on  income  have  increased 
in  importance.  Revenue  from  public  undertakings  has  increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent.  The  tax  revenues  of 
the  Central  Government  are  now  much  more  broadly  based  than  in  1948-49.  Their  excessive  dependence  on 
customs  has  diminished,  and  an  element  of  elasticity  has  been  acquired  by  the  tax  system.  These  changes  reflect 
the  structural  changes  which  are  under  way  in  the  economy. 

4.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Provincial  and  State  Governments  increased  from  Rs.  490.5  million  in  1948-49 
to  Rs.  738 .2  million  in  1954-55,  representing  a  rise  of  50  per  cent.  This  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 


Consolidated  Revenues  of  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan 

1948—55 

(Million  rupees.) 


Revenue 

1948-49 

(Accounts) 

Revenue 

1954-55 

(Accounts) 

Per  cent 
increase  ? 

I.  TAXES  SHARED  :  . 

.  106.2 

187.2 

76 

Customs 

.  63.5 

40.7 

Central  excise 

... 

29.7 

Income  tax 

.  4.8 

37.1 

Sales  tax 

.  37.9 

79.7 

II.  OTHER  TAXES: 

.  151.3 

191.6 

27 

Agricultual  income  tax ... 

.  9.4 

10.2 

Land  revenue 

.  65.1 

98.2 

Provincial  excise  ... 

.  23.7 

18.0 

Stamps 

.  24.0 

27.1 

Registration  ... 

.  5.8 

6.0 

Urban  immovable  property  tax  ... 

. 9 

4.0 

Other  heads  ...  ...  ...  •••  22.4 

HI.  REVENUE  FROM  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  AND  STATE  UN- 

28.1 

DERTAKINGS  :  . 

.  78.9 

88.4 

12 

I 

Irrigation  (net) 

.  76.8 

69.8 

Electricity  (net) 

.  1.2 

12.6 

Government  transport  (net) 

.  0.9 

6.0 

IV.  OTHER  REVENUES  : 

.  144.1 

258.5 

80 

Forest 

.  13.7 

22.6 

Interest  receipts 

.  6.2 

18.0 

Civil  administration 

.  36.7 

76.3 

Sale  of  land  ... 

.  16.9 

23.1 

Other  receipts 

...  "• .  70.6 

;  118.5 

V.  ANNUAL  STATUTORY  SUBVENTION  TO  N.-W.  F.  P.  ...  10.0 

12.5 

25 

Total  Revenue  receipts 


490.5 
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5.  Provincial  revenues  remained  largely  stationary  during  the  first  three  years  after  partition  and  then 
increased  as  the  Korean  War  boom  gathered  momentum.  The  award  of  Sir  Jeremy  Rais  man  came  when  the 
boom  was  subsiding.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  revenues  with  appreciable  aid  from  the 
commercial  departments  of  electricity  and  forests.  The  receipts  of  electricity  increased  from  Rs.  1  ‘2  million 
in  1949  to  Rs.  12.6  million  in  1955,  government  transport  from  Rs.  13.7  million  to  Rs.  22.6  million,  and  of  civil 
administration  from  Rs.  36.7  million  to  Rs.  76.3  million.  Land  revenue  receipts  have  increased  because  of 
additional  land  brought  under  cultivation,  acquisition  of  land  in  East  Pakistan,  higher  rent  from  crown  lands 
and  ad  hoc  increases  in  certain  parts  of  West  Pakistan.  Land  revenue  and  irrigation  receipts,  once  the  main¬ 
stay  of  provincial  finances,  have,  however,  been  declining  in  relative  importance.  This  is  partly  because  these 
charges  have  not  been  adjusted  to  the  post-war  price  level.  On  the  other  hand,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land 
increased  from  Rs.  16.9  million  to  Rs.  23.1  million  during  the  period.  Considerable  increase  has  been  recorded 
under  entertainment  and  motor  vehicle  taxes.  Agricultural  income-tax  has  fallen  because  of  the  acquisition  of 
land  rights  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  the  former  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur.  Excise  duty 
proceeds  have  fallen  as  a  result  of  prohibition. 

6.  Increases  in  total  public  revenues  have  been  large  and  significant.  Forecasts  of  increases  of  this  order 
would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  independence.  They  are  attributable  to  the  normal 
growth  of  the  economy,  improvement  of  the  administration,  particularly  of  the  tax-collecting  machinery,  and 
above  all  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  development  programmes.  No  important  increases  have  been  made  in  the 
rates  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  substantial  concessions  have  been  allowed  in  direct  taxes  and  realisation, 
from  estate  duty  have  been  almost  negligible. 

7.  We  consider  that  our  economic  growth  is  likely  to  gain  further  momentum  during  the  Plan  period. 
Programmes  of  economic  development  have  begun  to  acquire  significant  proportions  only  recently.  In  the 
public  sector  sizeable  programmes  began  from  1953  and  had  necessarily  to  be  concerned  more  with  the  provision 
of  basic  services  such  as  roads,  irrigation,  power,  and  buildings,  which  do  not  yield  immediate  increases  in  na¬ 
tional  income.  The  industrial  projects  of  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  have  started 
coming  into  production  only  recently.  The  private  sector  received  a  stimulus  in  1952  with  the  curtailment 
of  imports,  but  private  undertakings  in  several  fields  are  operating  below  capacity.  The  full  effects  of  private 
as  well  as  public  investments  on  the  economy  and  the  taxation  receipts  are  yet  to  be  realised.  A  high-level  develop¬ 
ment  programme  persistently  pursued  must  lead  to  a  steady  growth  in  prosperity,  in  which  public  revenues  will 
share. 

( 8.  Although  revenues  have  been  buoyant  in  the  past  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  limits  of  taxable  capacity 
have  been  reached.  We  feel  that  taxation  revenues  can  be  increased  further  by  improvements  in  the  tax  assessing 
and  collecting  machinery  as  well  as  by  suitable  changes  in  the  taxation  pattern.  Tins  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  present  only  about  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  national  income  passes  to  the  public  sector  in  the  form  of  tax  revenues. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  this  proportion  should  increase  in  the  future  so  that  the  foundations  of  a  continuing 
process  of  economic  development  can  be  firmly  laid. 

9.  Under  present  budgetary  arrangements  both  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  have  separate 
revenue  and  capital  budgets.  This  helps  to  ensure  that  normal  revenues  of  the  Government  are  maintained 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  normal  administrative  expenditures,  and  so  maintain  public  confidence  in  the  fisca 
administration  of  the  Government.  But,  although  sound  in  this  sense,  it  must  tend  to  discourage  in  practice 
the  employment  of  any  part  of  the  normal  receipts  of  the  Government  on  development  except  to  the  extent  to 
which,  under  the  prevailing  budgetary  classification,  some  of  the  investment  programme  is  included  in  the  budget 
as  a  part  of  normal  government  responsibility,  such  as  roads.  As  prosperity  grows,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
receipts  from  taxation  and  other  normal  sources  should  be  regarded  as  a  growing  means  for  financing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  development.  Changes  in  taxation  should  be  governed  not  by  deficits  and  surpluses  in  the  revenue 
budget,  but  by  the  consequences  they  would  produce  on  the  national  economy,  and  the  incentives  they  would 
provide  for  economic  enterprise.  We  appreciate  that  political  considerations  cannot  be  excluded  from  fiscal 
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,  ■  •  ,  .  .  avenue  to  finance  economic  development  should  be  recognised,  and  this  principle 

policies,  tat  the  need  for  — At  present,  in  the  event  of  a  surplus,  the  over-riding  p* 
increas'ngly  incorporate  ^  ^  ^  thoughj  as  a  rule,  expenditures  on  productive  tnvest- 

sure  would  probably  be  f  t  when  .emissions  provide  new  or  stronger  incentives  for  develop¬ 
ments  are  more  beneficial  to  th  P  P  should  fee  made  iminediately  in  the  present  budgetary  system, 

ment.  We  do  not e  we  do  think  that  a  change  should  be  considered  as  soon  as  government 

buiyancy,  and  there  i*  a  genera!  awareness  in  the  country  of  the  econom.c  . 
plications  of  the  various  alternative  policies  open  to  the  government. 

wrm'ctihite  two-thirds  of  revenue  receipts,  should  record  substantial  increases 

10.  Tax  revenues,  w’'c  duties  wm  jncrease  with  the  inCrease  in  production.  Receipts  from 

during  the  Plan  period  Ce  1  h  of  consumption:  Increases  should  also  be  recorded  under  public 

sales  tax  also  should  increase  g  rajlWavs  there  is  no  doubt  that  economic  development  will 

utilities,  state  undertakings,  ar 0XS  retaion-ship  between  railways  and  genera,  revenues 
,ead  to  better  utilisation  of. ^  fte  (ota,  resources  availabie  to  Government  would  not  be  affected. 

Celt", but',, ‘’of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  to  government  revenues  should  increase  with  the  steady  expansion  of 

the  telecommunications  systems. 

11.  We  make  below  some  suggestions  in  very  broad  terms  about  possible  changes  in  taxation  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  revenues. 

.  Central  taxes 

12.  m  the  central  held,  possibilities  of  wholly  new  taxes  are  limited,  and  the  main  changes  can  therefore 
be  only  in  rates,  concessions,  and  administration. 

Excise  duties 

♦  u  UP  p-mharked  on  economic  development,  the  rates  of  excise  duty  should 

13.  Now  that  the  GoV™ia,  ortion  0f  development  proceeds  baclc  to  investment.  As  the  prices.; 

be  employed  to  canalise  a  P Hh  increased  production  during  the  Plan  period,  the  rates  of  excise  duty 

of  different  commodities  tend  to  decline  ^  ^  considered  necessary  that  the  full  benefit  of 

should  be  suta^y,  ex  ep  P  ^  By  (his  means  eitber  the  whole  or  at  leas,  a  large  proper- 

;'r,r;rs«™  “  -»w<"  «“■>  “ 

Income  tax 

•  _t  the  rates  of  income-tax  and  the  exemptions  granted  to  industry  should  be  reviewed, 
particularly  ^t^hetighurf  incentive  necessary  to  secure  the  devised  distribution  of  physical  resources.  The 

main  features  of  existing  concessions  to  industry  are  as  o  ows  . 

„  _  .  'A  .  -al  undertakings  are  exempt  from  income-tax  and  super-tax  to  the  extent 

(0)  rfYf ofThe*  capital  investment.  The  exemption  may  be  taken  for  any  five  successive  years 

during  the  period  March  31,  1948  to  March  31, 

.  Vnc  to  the  capital  of  a  new  industrial  undertaking  is  exempt  from  the  paymentof  , 

(b)  A  person  Mm 1  * ‘he ^  ^  ^  subscribed  by  ^  to  the  extent  of  20  per-  | 

centof  tta  &st  one  lakh  rupees  of  his  total  income  plus  10  per  cent  of  his  income  above  one  lakh 
rupees. 

(c)  special  depreciation  allowances  were  provided  in  respect  of  plant  and  machinery  installed  Curing  the 

period  April  1,  1946  and  March  31,  195c. 
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15.  We  consider  that  a  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country  when  conces¬ 
sions  for  stimulating  investments  should  be  granted  only  on  a  selective  basis.  To  illustrate,  substantial  additional 
^vestments  in  cotton  textiles  will  not  be  needed  for  some  time,  and  special  concessions  for  new  textile  invest¬ 
ments  are  therefore  unnecessary.  It  is  generally  known  that  several  textile  and  other  industrial  concerns  have 
made  tremendous  profits.  Due  to  scarcity  of  imported  consumer  goods,  large  incentives  have  in  fact  been  availa¬ 
ble  to  investors  and  promoters  of  industries.  Considering  both  the  large  profits  earned  openly  and  clandestinely 
and  the  substantial  concessions  granted  on  these  swollen  profits,  it  appears  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  public 
revenues  have  not  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  betterment  and  prosperity  which  have  attended  the  development 
of  these  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  sections  of  industry  where  the  weight  of  taxation 
is  retarding  development.  A  pattern  of  taxation  in  which  customs,  excise,  and  sales  taxes  are  woven  together 
can  develop  burdensome  features.  For  instance,  raw  or  semi-manufacured  materials  of  an  industry  may  be 
subject  to  heavy  taxation  because  they  pass  through  a  number  of  hands.  We  consider  that  the  purpose  of  tax 
concessions  would  be  better  served  if  they  were  confined  to  selected  investments  and  related  to  the  needs  of  each 
case.  Industrial  undertakings  may  be  divided  into  different  categories  according  to  (n)  their  importance  to  the 
development  programme  and  (b)  their  need  for  tax  concessions  to  provide  inducement  to  expansion.  Resources 
for  development  are  limited,  and  we  do  not  want  an  indiscriminate  industrial  expansion,  but  a  balanced  extension 
in  those  fields  which  will  contribute  most  effectively  to  economic  development. 

Estate  duty 

16.  The  Estate  Duty  Act  passed  in  1950  provides  for  taxation  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  at  graduated 
rates,  with  a  minimum  exemption  limit  of  Rs.  1  lakh.  Most  property  invested  in  large  industrial  undertakings 
is,  however,  exempt  from  duty.  The  rates  are  shown  in  Table  3  below. 


Table  3 

Rales  of  Estate  Duty ,  1954-55 


Rate 

Value  of  property  (in  lakhs  of  rupees)  per  cent 

of  duty 

Not  exceeding  1  ...  ...  ...  0 

1-2  .  6 

2- 3  8 

3- 4  10 

4- 5  12 

5- 6  ...  : .  15 

6- 8  .  20 

8-10  25 


1 0-20 


30 


Exceeding  20 


35 


17.  The  receipts  from  this  tax  have  averaged  from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  20  lakh  a  year,  which  is  disappointing 
The  administration  and  collection  of  the  tax  form  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  income  tax  officers  ;  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  which  have  to  be  resolved  in  assessing  and  collect¬ 
ing  the  duty.  This  tax  is  important  as  a  potentially  growing  source  of  revenue,  and  as  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  promote  over  a  period  of  time  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  and  property* 
which  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Government’s  social  policy.  There  is  a  universal  demand  in  the  country 
for  effective  measures  to  this  end  ;  a  successful  poi icy  on  estate  duty  will  give  genera!  satisfaction. 
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.  hv  the  estate  duty  are  numerous  and  complex.  The  administration  has  first  to  j 
VS.  The  problems  raised  by  the  estate  y  (he  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  the  : 

discover  and  value  the  property.  The  various  -in  s  xtremeiY  difficult  The  quality  and  size  of  the  adminis-  ’] 

tax  has  to  be  assessed  make  the  adm.ni.  ration  of  the  tax  ««  “em_  appyreciate  that  trained  and 

— — *« — *  .1... — <* — >*  i 

experienced  officers  are  few  and  far  •  (echnique  and  problems  of  Estate  Duty  administration  and  j 

mise  and  seniority  should  be  specia  y  >  and  in  ,he  Provin  ces.  In  addition,  a  corps  of  relatively  J 

should  be  stationed  m  strategic  pos.  i  taxation  and  statio  ned  at  strategic  places  including  the  head-  j 

younger  officers  should  be  trained  ^  ^  officers  who  are  responsible  for  discovering  and  valuing  j 

quarters  of  Assistant  Commission  .  should  be  responsible  for  dealing  with  small  cases  only.  All s 

the  property,  and  later  for  assessing  th  y’  They  should  have  offices  where  convenient  j 

-» “•  *■*  v“‘ 10  «-*  •»  “  — — i 

for  the  disposal  of  the  cases  and  dea  ^  an  advaptage  in  having  a  strategic  reserve  of  specially  j 

Sme  orZ  may  develop  a  steady  flow  in  a  large  jurisdiction  as  a  whole,  but  is  iikely  . 
to  be  characterised  by  steep  rises  and  declines  in  small  areas. 

wffichistffig  dtlo^ed  rapffily  under  ordinary  market  incentives,  or  where  a  stage  of  optimum  davelopmen,  j 
has  been  reached  and  resources  would  be  better  utilised  by  diversion  elsewhere.  j 

20.  Taxation  of  property  at  death  should  be  both  an  "Tdi! 3 

for  promoting  patterns  of  Islamic  principles,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate 

tributed  among  a  large  number  of  rel  ,  J  person  has  left  the  bulk  of  his  property 

that  the  effective  rate  of  taxation  should  be  less  than  when  the  he  e  P  heirs  conformity 

to  only  a  few  heirs.  Preferential  treatment  of  “  Tnd  concessions  under  the  estate  | 

with  Islamic  principles  can  be  achieve  t„  by  an  inheritance  tax  levied  separately  on  the  property  j 

tax,  or  through  the  replacement  of  P  raises  basic  issues  0f  SOcial  policy  and  complex  questions  ! 

received  by  each  heir.  Because  this  area  rnmmittee  he  appointed  to  devise  methods  for  greatly  | 

of  law  and  administration,  we  reVenue  and  for  removing  any  major  discrepancies  | 

strengthening  the  e  ec‘pe“SS  t  t  and  tbe  S0CiaUy  accepted  norms  about  inheritance.  Devices  j 

Z2ZJSZZ  ZmU  -  .  #>  -  « 

Provincial  Taxes 


Land  revenue  .  '  , 

,  ,  „  _  nmorpesive  decline  in  the  relative  burden  of  land  revenue  since  the  last 

21 .  There  seems  to  ave  ee  g  ^  nQt  been  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  increases  in  land 

settlements  in  West  Pakistan  P  ftom  !and  revenue  have  fallen  very  considerably.  It  is 

revenue.  As  a  proport.on  o Ftotal t0  the  ^and.lord  is  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  nattond 
worth  bearing  m  mind  J  0f  which  only  a  small  portion  has  to  be  paid 

product,  in  many  cases  as  high  as  25  per  c  gsspJtheiefore  t0  make  inCTeases  in  land  revenue  in  terms 

to  Government  as  land  revenue  I  «  dJermined  at  the  time  of  settlement,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
of  money,  without  increasing  its  real  b  ,  nf  the  former  Provinces,  land  revenue 

increase  in  the  costs  of  living  as  well  as  the  costs  of  nectary  ,o  intro- 

•  rates  were  increased  in  all  or  some  of  their  areas  toe  .  the  land  Tevenue  could  well  be  related 

duce  greater  flexibility  and  uniformity  in  West  a  is  an.  or  1  .  ■  d  0f  hich  prices  and  decreased 

»  -  -  -  -  —  —  - 

be  justified,  but  some  adjustment  would  be  appropriate  when  substantial  changes  take  p  ace. 
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22.  We  understand  that  this  question  is  currently  under  study  and  the  provincial  government  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  revision  of  the  land  revenue  policy  for  the  whole  of  West  Pakistan.  It  is  clear  that  a  revision  of  the  entire 
land  revenue  system  in  West  Pakistan  would  take  considerable  time  ;  meanwhile  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  urgently  needed  revenues.  One  method  would  be  to  make  an  ad  hoc  increase  in  land  revenue  rates 
!n  places  where  settlements  are  already  overdue.  The  imposition  of  such  an  increase  can  create  disparity  in  assess¬ 
ments  between  different  areas  because  of  widely  different  dates  of  the  last  settlements.  This  difficulty  can  be  met 
by  a  surcharge  for  equalising  the  levels  of  assessment  or  for  reducing  the  disparity  in  rates.  We  suggest  that  the 
increase  in  the  land  revenue  should  be  imposed  as  an  education  cess,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  shared 
between  the  local  bodies  and  the  Provincial  Governments  for  expenditure  on  the  education  programmes  in  the 
Plan.  In  principle  we  do  not  favour  the  creation  of  separate  cash  pockets  in  the  Treasury,  but  the  imposition 
of  an  increase  in  land  revenue  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  if  joined  to  the  education  programme. 
The  message  of  education  is  spreading  in  cities  and  villages,  and  capturing  the  imagination  of  masses.  We  should 
capitalise  on  it  and  raise  new  resources  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  demand  for  education  facilities. 

23.  The  steps  suggested  by  us  are  at  best  interim  measures  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
revision  of  the  entire  system,  which  undoubtedly  is  long  overdue.  The  problem,  however,  is  that  since  a  revision 
of  the  entire  system  is  bound  to  take  time  -  because  of  the  complex  difficulties  involved — we  must  proceed  quickly 
and  tap  whatever  sources  are  available  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  claims  of  the  development  programme. 

Water  rates 

24.  There  seems  to  be  some  scope  for  an  increase  in  the  water  rates  charged  for  irrigation  facilities.  Water 
rates  were  fixed  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  1934  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  much  lower. 
There  is  therefore  a  case  for  raising  the  rates  to  a  level  at  which,  taking  all  factors  duly  into  consideration, 
their  burden  would  not  be  greater  than  at  the  time  of  their  original  levy. 

25.  The  burden  of  land  revenue  and  water  rates  varies  widely  among  the  former  provinces  of  West  Pakistan 
and  the  question  of  introducing  some  uniform  rates  now  that  One  Unit  has  been  established  will  presumably 
receive  consideration.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  cultivator  in  the  former  Sind  pays  a  total  of  Rs.  30  per 
acre  under  cotton  as  compared  with  Rs.  1 1  in  the  former  Punjab  on  account  of  land  revenue,  water  rate,  and 
development  cess. 

26.  There  is  a  strong  case  for  concessional  water  rates  in  many  areas.  In  certain  areas  in  West  Pakistan 
the  holdings  have  becomes  extremely  small  due  to  the  settlement  of  refugees.  The  costs  of  production  as  well  as 
of  living  have  increased.  In  many  places  lands  have  been  affected  by  salinity  and  water-logging.  The  case 
for  a  general  increase  is  not  however  materially  affected.  A  surcharge  on  water  rates  was  in  fact  levied  in  the 
Punjab  after  partition  and  continued  for  two  years. 

Taxes  on  property 

27.  Conditions  are  arising  in  which  property  taxes  could  be  developed  as  an  important  and  increasing  source 
of  revenue  for  the  Provincial  Governments  and  local  bodies.  These  taxes  would  fall  into  theree  categories  : 
ordinary  taxes  on  property  in  municipalities,  levied  as  a  proportion  of  annual  rental  value  ;  taxes  on  transfers 
of  property  levied,  as  at  present,  in  the  form  of  stamp  duty  and  registration  fees ;  and  betterment  taxes,  the  principle 

of  which  has  been  recognised  in  some  cases,  although  the  taxes  have  yet  to  be  developed  fully  and  applied  univer¬ 
sally. 

28.  For  lack  of  data  we  have  not  dealt  with  municipal  resources  in  this  report.  We  hold  strongly,  however, 
that  local  bodies  should  be  guided  and  assisted  by  the  Government  to  operate  their  institutions,  and  perform 
their  services,  efficiently.  They  should  be  prepared  to  participate  effectively  in  the  development  programme  and 
should  become  efficient  agencies  for  the  provision  of  social  services  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  To 
enable  them  to  reach  this  position  they  need  sources  of  finance  adequate  to  their  increasing  responsibilities.  We 
consider  that  property  taxes  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  sources.  Most  municipalities 


in  Pakistan  levy  this  tax,  but  arrangements  for  its  assessment  and  collection  are  not  satisfactory.  Rental  values 
on  which  the  tax  is  based  are  not  revised  sufficiently  frequently  to  incorporate  fully  the  increases  which  are; 
occurring  due  to  urban  growth  and  development.  Assessment  is  not  always  made  scientifically,  and  collections1 
are  often  in  arrears.  The  rates  show  large  variation  from  place  to  place  without  apparent  justification.  In 
general,  this  field  of  taxation  is  both  inefficiently  administered  and  unadequately  taxed. 

29.  We  suggest  the  following  steps  : 

(a)  All  municipalities  should  impose  a  property  tax. 

{b)  A  cadre  of  property  tax  officers,  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  property  taxation,  should 
be  organised  by  the  provincial  government  s  and  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  by  which  their 
services  can  be  utilised  by  the  municipalities.  We  understand  that  in  West  Pakistan,  the  provincial 
government  are  taking  steps  to  organise  a  special  cadre  of  property  tax  officers  who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  assessment  and  collection  on  behalf  of  the  provincial  government  and  the  local  bodies. 

This  is  a  major  step  forward  and  is  bound  to  increase  receipts  from  property  tax  very  substantially. 

Transfer  of  property  tax 

30.  Roughly  the  stamp  duty  represents  3  per  cent,  and  the  registration  fee  0.5  per  cent  of  the  transfer  value 
of  the  property.  These  rates  are  in  our  view  very  low,  and  should  be  increased  substantially.  The  possibility 
should  be  explored  of  appropriating  for  the  Government,  through  transfer  taxes,  a  part  of  the  increase  in  value 
where  the  increase  is  not  attributable  to  the  effort  of  the  seller,  and  where  no  betterment  taxes  have  been  paid  by 
him.  The  taxes  on  transfers  of  property  will  then  consist  of  two  elements  : 

(fl)  Ordinary  taxes  of  a  general  character  applicable  in  all  cases,  including  stamp  duty  and  registeration 
fee  ; 

{b)  An  additional  tax  in  repsect  of  the  unearned  increment  in  the  property  value  applicable  in  specific  ; 
localities. 

31 .  We  suggest  that  the  tax  when  related  to  the  value  of  the  property  should  be  based  either  on  the  transfer 
value  or  the  assessed  value,  if  an  assessment  has  been  made  by  a  duly  appointed  property  tax  officer,  whichever 
is  greater.  This  seems  desirable  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  tax  on  actual  value  of  the  property  instead  of  the 

value  stated  in  the  transfer  deed,  which  is  frequently  under-stated  in  order  to  employ  hidden  funds  represent 
ing  the  fruits  of  illicit  operations. 

Betterment  taxes 

32.  The  Government  and  local  bodies  are  undertaking  a  large  number  of  projects,  particularly  those  for 
irrigation  and  town  improvement,  which  have  direct  impacts  on  property  values.  As  the  result  of  a  steady  pro- 
eiamme  of  development  year  after  year,  property  values  are  bound  to  increase  in  some  cases  because  of  specific 
works  carried  out  by  the  Government  and  in  other  cases  due  to  general  prosperity,  urbanisation,  growth  of  trade 
and  the  development  of  transport.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  the  Government  to  appropriate  a  part  of  incre 
ments  in  property  values  for  financing  public  development  programmes.  Relationship  between  the  benefits 
derived  and  the  works  executed  at  public  expense  provides  a  clear  justification  for  the  levy  of  betterment  taxes 
Those  who  derive  the  main  benefit  should  pay  the  cost  of  works  to  enable  the  Government  to  intensify  their 
development  operations.  Such  increments  are  a  windfall  for  the  owners  and  the  benefit  can  be  shared  between 
them  and  the  Government.  By  a  system  of  suitable  exemptions,  betterment  levies  can  be  used  as  an  instrument 
for  promoting  the  social  objective  of  more  equitable  distribution  of  property  and  income. 

33.  We  reccmmend  that  the  following  principles  should  be  considered  in  this  connection  : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  irrigation  works  the  Government  should  consider  acquiring  all  private  lands  at  pre¬ 
development  prices  subject  to  suitable  exemption  limits.  The  principle  of  this  proposal  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Government  in  the  Thai  development  area,  where  it  has  been  provided  that  a  betterment 
tax  would  be  imposed,  and  the  landowners  would  be  tree  to  surrender  10  Government  appropiiaie 
portions  of  their  land  in  lieu  of  the  tax. 
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{b)  In  any  case,  whether  the  acquisition  ofland  is  considered  feasible  or  not,  a  betterment  tax  should 
be  imposed  related  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit  received.  The  sharing  of  the  benefit  on  a  50-50 
basis  between  the  Government  and  the  owner  should  be  generally  acceptable,  although  a  higher 
recovery  by  the  Government  would  be  justified  .  The  taxes  would  be  collected  in  recurrent,  annual 
payments  rather  than  a  single  lump  sum. 

(c)  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  town  improvement  works,  the  term  ‘ improvement  ’ 
being  interpreted  in  a  broad  sense,  inclusive  of  slum  clearance,  widening  of  street,  development  or 
re-development,  and  the  construction  of  satellite  towns. 

34.  The  case  for  a  betterment  tax  to  be  applied  wherever  the  appreciation  of  property  value  is  a  direct 
product  of  specific  public  improvements  appears  to  ns  incontestable,  and  such  taxation  should  be  extended  at  once. 
Even  when  such  direct  relationship  between  specific  works  and  the  resulting  improvements  in  property  values 
docs  not  exist,  the  case  for  an  increase  in  taxation  remains  valid  on  moral  and  practical  grounds.  Whether, 
in  such  cases,  a  betterment  tax  is  the  most  suitable  fiscal  instrument  to  mobilise  for  public  purposes  a  portion 
of  the  unearned  increment  resulting  from  general  development  and  progress,  requires  careful  investigation  and 
study.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  land  revenues,  property  taxes,  and  water  rates 
should  be  promptly  readjusted  to  reflect  present  values.  The  lag  in  these  taxes  during  the  wartime  and  post¬ 
war  inflation,  and  the  many  concessions  in  income  and  super-tax  mean  that  the  revenue  system,  far  from  capturing 

‘  unearned  increment,  has  actually  reduced  the  real  levy  on  many  tax  payers  as  their  wealth  has  increased. 

Property  tax  Committee 

35.  A  large  number  of  technical  aud  administrative  issues  as  well  as  important  issues  of  principles  would 
arise  in  connection  with  property  taxes,  including  betterment  taxes.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Government.  The  circumstances  in  which 
betterment  taxes  should  be  imposed,  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  exemptions  to  be  granted,  and  the  procedure  and 
amounts  of  recoveries  would  be  some  of  the  important  issues  in  connection  with  such  taxes.  The  problem  of 
improving  and  co-ordinating  property  taxes  would  be  another  important  problem  for  consideration.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  that  the  taxes  imposed  on  property  should  not  generate  dis-incentives  to  improvements  or  to  new 
buildings  of  a  socially  productive  character.  The  Committee  should  also  consider  the  general  question  of  ex¬ 
emptions  or  variations  in  the  rates  in  pursuance  of  the  social  objective  of  more  equitable  distribution  of  income 
and  property.  In  some  municipalities,  exemptions  are  granted  up  to  certain  limits  in  respects  of  houses  which 
are  in  the  occupation  of  tire  owners;  the  question  of  extending  this  principle  should  be  considered.  Such  questions 
as  formulation  of  principles  of  improving  and  co-ordinating  the  property  taxation  structure,  the  scheme  of  rates 
and  exemptions,  and  the  methods  of  recoveries  need  to  be  considered  fully  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  such 
taxes  as  one  of  the  growing  sources  of  revenues  for  the  Provincial  Governments  and  local  bodies.  It  may  be 
that  the  further  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  in  the  Plan  period  by  the  local  bodies  will  not  be  extensive,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  considerably  increased  and  intensified  in  subsequent  periods.  Improvement  of 
the  property  tax  structure  w'ould  be  a  preliminary  stage  for  preparing  the  local  bodies  to  discharge  the  large  res¬ 
ponsibilities  which  arc  sure  to  fall  on  them  in  due  course. 


Miscellaneous  taxes 

36.  There  is  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  minor  taxes  such  as  entertainment  and  motor 
vehicle  tax  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Complete  uniformity  is  not  necessary  but  marked  differences  in 
the  rates  of  similar  taxes  should  be  avoided  unless  they  can  be  justified  on  clear  economic  grounds.  In  West 
Pakistan,  for  example,  there  are  large  variations  in  the  rates  of  minor  taxes  in  the  different  integrating  units. 
We  understand  that  the  provincial  government  are  taking  steps  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  rates.  This 
process  needs  to  be  expedited. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

37.  Ia  the  course  of  our  work  we  made  an  attempt  at  an  assessment  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  1 
local  bodies  in  the  country.  The  information  available  (o  us  was  scanty,  and  the  time  and  staff  resources  id  not  > 
permit  us  to  make  an  examination  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  any  recommendations  Some  of  the  < 
important  development  programmes  of  the  local  bodies  are  financed  by  grants  and  loans  from  the  Cen  ra  an  1 
Provincial  Governments,  and  to  that  extent  their  programmes  are  included  in  the  Plan.  They  are  represented  1 
by  important  projects  relating  to  Chittagong  and  Karachi  harbours,  city  improvement  trusts,  town  plans  and  1 
sewerage  and  water  supply  facilities.  They  do  not,  however,  exhaust  the  responsibilities  of  the  local  bod 
which  are  wide  and  varied,  and  which  we  would  like  to  see  integrated  and  expanded  in  the  Plan  period,  though, 
the  total  amount  involved  is  not  so  large  as  to  make  important  difference  to  the  assessment  o  resomces  or  to 
Plan  in  general.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  activities  of  local  bodies  will  grow,  and  hope  that  their  re 
and  requirements  will  be  adequately  included  in  future  plans, 

38  In  making  our  recommendations  about  betterment  taxes  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration  | 
that  increases  in  property  values  provide  the  prospect  of  enlarging  revenue  sources,  and  that  this  potential.  y  | 
should  be  fully  exploited.  The  recommendations  we  have  made  for  establishing  a  corps  of  trained  property  I 
tax  officers  are  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  making  this  tax  an  important  part  of  the  taxation  structure.  Loca[  | 
bodies  would  be  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  tax.  We  have  also  recommended  that  increases  m  land  revenues  | 
Should  be  realised  in  the  form  of  an  education  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  shared  between  the  Provincd  1 
Governments  and  local  bodies  for  financing  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  education  facilities  as  proposed  | 
in  the  Plan.  With  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations,  and  if  the  prospects  of  increased  revenue  - 
offered  by  rising  properly  values  are  utilised,  the  local  bodies  would  be  able  to  develop  their  finances  considerably 
and  be  in  a  position  to  play  more  effectively  their  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

NON-DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURE 

39  To  make  the  largest  possible  amount  available  for  development  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  strictest 
control  over  non-development  expenditures  which  have  a  tendency  to  grow.  In  reviewing  the  course  of  non- 
development  expenditures  for  the  period  1948-55,  we  find  that  expenditure  on  general  administrative  services 
or  in  other  words,  on  establishment  and  other  public  overhead  costs*  has  increased  by  nearly  108  per  cent  m  the 
Central  Government,  53  per  cent  in  East  Pakistan  and  by  21  per  cent  in  West  Pakistan.  The  expenditure  on  these 
services  is  indeed  very  large  when  considered  in  relation  to  tax  revenues  or  even  as  a  percentage  of  total  expenditure 
charged  to  the  revenue  budget.  This  is  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4 

Expenditure  on  establishment  and  other  public  overhead  costs  in  relation  to  tax  revenues  and  current  expet,- 

F  ditures  1954—55 

(Million  rupees) 


♦Expendi¬ 
ture  on  ge¬ 
neral  admi¬ 
nistrative 
service 


(0 


Total  expen¬ 

Tax 

(1)  as  per¬ 

(1)  as  per¬ 

ditures  char¬ 

revenues 

centage  of 

centage  oi 

ged  to  reve¬ 
nues 

• 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

Central  Government 
East  Pakistan 
West  Pakistan 


193 

1180 

863 

16 

112 

257 

176 

44 

165 

48? 

203 

34 

22 

64 

81 


*  This  includes  direct  demands  on  revenues,  general  administration,  police,  and  other  departments  such  as 
audit,  administration  of  justice,  jails  and  convict  settlements,  ports  and  pilo.agc,  and  miscellaneous  department, 
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40.  The  scope  for  economies  in  non- development  expenditure  will  have  to  be  explored  in  each  different 
field,  but  in  any  event  the  Central  Government  and  the  Provinces  should  try  to  make  more  effective  use  of  their 
present  establishments.  A  great  deal  of  pressure  is  naturally  developing  for  providing  employment  to  the  gra¬ 
duates  of  schools  and  universities.  This  demand  would  be  best  satisfied  by  increasing  the  tempo  of  development 
activities  in  the  country.  The  creation  of  jobs  under  the  Government,  except  when  they  are  needed  for  develop¬ 
ment,  increases  the  government  liabilities  and  increases  the  burden  of  unproductive  expenditures. 

41.  In  West  Pakistan  the  integration  of  different  provinces  into  one  unit  has  created  a  situation  where  some 
of  the  staff  are  surplus.  Thus  for  some  time  at  least  the  existing  establishment  should  be  adequate  in  some  catego- 
ries  to  assume  the  additional  responsibilities  and  functions  which  will  devolve  upon  it  as  the  Plan  gets  under  way. 


42.  These  observations  on  the  necessity  for  reducing  expenditure  on  establishment  and  public  overhead 
do  not  mean  that  wc  expect  any  net  reduction  in  total  non-developmental  expenditures  during  the  Plan  period- 
Some  increase  will  occur  due  to  normal  causes,  or  because  of  serious  deficiencies  in  certain  categories,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  a  technical  character,  but  endeavours  should  be  made  to  meet  the  increases  by  economies  as  far  as 
possible.  There  are  certain  important  departments  where  it  is  specially  necessary  to  hold  down  expenditure. 
For  other  activities  we  have  assumed  an  increase  of  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  Plan  period,  but  the  increase  can  be 
kept  within  these  limits  only  if  special  care  is  exercised  by  the  controlling  authorities.  We  will  first  deal  with  the 
departments  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  prevent  any  increase  in  expenditure  and  eventually  to  effect  reductions. 

Police 

43.  Table  5  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  on  Police,  both  in  the  Centre  and  Provinces. 

Table  5 

Combined  expenditure  on  police  during  1948-55 

(Million  rupees) 


Fiscal  year  ending 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 

1955  1949—55 

89-8 

99.1 

111.0 

128.6 

135.4 

135.4 

133.8  833.1 

44.  The  expenditure  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  from  1949  to  1953,  of  which  expenditure  on  border 
police  was  only  a  small  proportion  ;  the  largest  increases  occurred  in  East  Pakistan,  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier 
Province  and  the  Centre  where  the  increase  was  due  largely  to  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Frontier  constabulary. 

45.  Law  and  order  situation  insofar  as  defiance  of  authority  is  concerned,  has  shown  a  distinct  improvement 
since  independence.  The  people  are  generally  law-abiding,  and  even  the  tribal  territories,  despite  organised 
efforts  to  instigate  them,  have  been  remarkably  peaceful,  cooperative,  and  loyal.  The  extension  of  Village  Aid 
and  urban  community  development  will  strengthen  and  deepen  the  climate  of  cooperation  and  good-wili.  The 
new  emphasis  in  public  administrtation  on  welfare  should  bring  about  greater  trust  and  understanding  between 
the  people  and  the  administration.  These  developments  wilt  steadily  create  conditions  favourable  for  reduced 
expenditure  on  police,  assisted  by  efforts  to  reach  higher  standards  of  efficiency  by  improved  training  and  belter 
service  amenities  including  family  accommodation  for  the  members  of  the  force. 


46.  Our  review  of  expenditure  on  police  since  1949,  shows  that  after  increasing  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
between  1949  and  1953  it  ceased  to  show  any  further  increase.  This  is  perhaps  at  least  in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
improvement  that  has  occurred  in  law  and  order  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  check  further  increases.  As 
the  tempo  of  the  development  increases  and  the  welfare  activities  of  the  State  are  extended  during  the  Plan  period, 
conditions  would  be  favourable  for  reviewing  expenditure  on  the  police  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  size  and  divert¬ 
ing  the  resources  into  productive  channels. 

F  rontier  watch  and  ward 

47.  Table  6  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  under  this  head  since  independence. 

Table  6 


Expenditure  on  Frontier  Watch  and  Ward,  1948 — 55. 


Fiscal  year  ending 


(Million  rupees) 

1955  Total 
1948—55 


48.  The  Government  have  been  extending  social  services  for  the  Tribal  Areas,  and  special  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  this  purpose.  The  conditions  should,  therefore,  change  substantially  to  make 
possible  a  review  of  government  policies  towards  expenditure  on  the  watch  and  ward  establishment.  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  levies,  particularly  in  Baluchistan,  have  purely  a  symbolic  importance.  The  possibilities  of 
making  some  better  use  of  these  forces  by  suitable  training  and  equipment  is  worth  considering  ;  it  might  pay 
handsome  dividends.  The  determination  of  the  Government  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  tribal  people  in  their 
charge  would  be  convincingly  demonstrated,  and  the  way  would  be  paved  for  transferring  some  manpower 
to  more  productive  work.  We  consider  that  as  development  activities  begin  to  make  a  firm  impression  on  the 
people  of  the  Tribal  Areas,  the  entire  policy  in  respect  of  watch  and  ward  establishment  should  be  reviewed  y 

a  special  committee. 

Defence 

49.  The  magnitude  of  the  resources  absorbed  by  our  defence  programme  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
a  sum  of  3  700  million  rupees  is  estimated  to  be  available  from  domestic  sources  for  financing  the  development 
programme  in  the  public  sector,  defence  will  require  4,775  million  rupees  from  the  same  sources.  During 
1955-58,  expenditure  on  defence  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  less  than  the  total  net  tax  revenues  of  the  Central 

Government. 

50.  In  comparing  the  burden  of  defence  expenditure  in  Pakistan  with  that  in  countries  such  as  India 
Aust  alia,  Ceylon,  Thailand  and  Turkey,  we  find  that  whatever  the  standard  adopted  to  compare  their  relative 
positions,  whether  it  be  the  amount  of  expenditure  per  capita  or  the  ratio  between  defence  expenditure  an 

national  income-the  relative  size  of  defence  expenditure  in  Pakistan  appears  to  be  among  the  largest.  I  be 

extent  of  the  drain  upon  available  resources  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  if  it  is  considered  that  a  certain  amount 
of  per  capita  defence  expenditure  or  a  certain  percentage  of  national  income  devoted  to  defence  means  a  muc 
heavier  burden  on  the  smaller  resources  of  a  country  such  as  this  than  upon  those  of  a  relative)  more 
prosperous  country  such  as  Australia. 

51.  The  underlying  capability  of  a  country'  to  organise  its  defence  is  directly  related  to  its  economic,  industtral 
and  scientific  base.  Defence  expenditure,  while  adding  to  military  strength,  reduces  the  resources  for  economic 
growth  and  delays  the  expansion  arid  development  of  the  very  base  from  which  the  quality  and  strengiu  ot  defence 
potential  are  derived. 
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~2,  Because  security  can  never  be  absolute,  we  believe  that  immediate  strategic  requirements  must  be  sub- 
'-ed  to  a  continuing  objective  reappraisal  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions,  so  that  defence  expenditures  can 
1 1 ;icid  at  the  Immnmm  IeveI  compatible  with  security  ;  unless  this  is  done,  we  shall  needlessly  restrict  and  delay 
er  '  01  t1ie  cr0i;omJc  an<j  industrial  base  upon  which  the  country ’s  strength  must  ultimately  depend. 


es 

si 


In  the  cfhciencv  of  their  organisation  ,  the  armed  services  set  an  example  which  makes  an  important 
ft  ution  to  the  natnv  ,1  life.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  these  two  problems-the  grave 

T!  "f  0f  rovldir  r"  ;’ati0Ml  security  and  the  di(!iaul‘  but  urgent  task  of  raising  the  resources'  and 
urn:  i.tcm  over  competing  development  needs— should  continue  to  be  considered  together,  to  strike  and 
'-.Tve  a  wise  balance  between  the  two  fields. 


ESTIMATE  OF  PUBLIC  SAVING 

54.  We  have  mentioned  earlier  that  public  saving  consists  of  the  excess  of  the  public  sectors’  gross  revenues 
c  cr  redevelopment  expenditures.  Public  saving,  therefore,  represents  that  margin  of  resources  made  available 
fo-  the  development  spending  fro:,,  revenue  sources.  We  have  made  estimates  of  what  the  public  sector  may 
be  expected  to  save  during  the  Plan  period.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 


Public  Saving 

Consolidated  revenues  and  non-development  expenditures  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  1955-60. 
_ _ _ _ _  _ ___ _  (Million  rupees) 


Items 


Revenues  : 

1.  Taxes 

2.  Revenue  from  suite  enterprises 

3.  Other  revenues 


Non-Development  Expenditure  : 

1.  General  administrative  services 

2.  Economic  services  and  social  services 

3.  Debt  services 

4.  Defence 

5.  Miscellaneous 


Public  Saving  : 


Total 


Total 


Estimates 


Total 

1955—60 

Annual 

average 

8740 

1748 

1215 

243 

1455 

291 

11410 

2282 

2625 

525 

2045 

409 

420 

84 

4775 

955 

545 

109 

104)0 

2082 

(Revenue  minus  non-development  expenditures) 


1000 


200 


55.  Table  7  shows  consolidated  revenues  and  non-development  expenditures  of  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  during  1955-60  and  the  net  balance  which  represents  public  saving.  For  the  Plan  period  as  a  w  o  e, 
revenues  are  estimated  at  11,410  million  rupees  and  non-development  expenditure  at  10,410  million  rupees 
leaving  a  balance  of  1,000  million  rupees  of  public  saving  available  for  development  purposes. 

56  The  figures  shown  in  Table  7  involved  both  a  consolidation  and  a  reclassification  of  items  shown 
in  the  published  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements  issued  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
and  the  elimination  of  all  inter-government  transactions.  The  resulting  figures  show  governmental  receipts 
from,  and  disbursement  to,  the  private  sector  (including  local  government  bodies)  and  foreign  countries. 

57  The  re-arrangement’ of  budgetary  items  needed  for  projecting  the  real  resources  which  the  economy 
can  provide  for  the  development  programme  was  necessitated  by  the  very  nature  of  our  task  since  the  convention 
distLt  ion  between  the  revenue  and  capital  budget  does  not  correspond  to  the  distinction  between  the  development 
and  non-development  expenditures  which  had  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Plan. 

58  It  will  be  clear  that  public  saving,  as  we  have  used  this  term,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  surplus  in  the 
revenue  budeet.  Nevertheless,  by  reversing  the  re-arrangements  and  adjustments  of  budget  figures  which  we 
have  made  for  purposes  of  the  Plan,  it  is  possible  to  translate  our  projections  into  the  familiar  budgetary  pattern. 

59  In  Table  7  revenues  include  tax  receipts,  receipts  from  state  enterprises,  depreciation  accruals  of  public 
enterprises  and  the’ customs  revenues  which  are  segregated  in  the  budget  as  counterpart  funds.  Depreciation 
accruals  have  been  included  in  revenues  because  development  expenditures  included  m  the  Plan  are  treated  on 
a  gross  basis  and  include  outlays  for  replacement  as  well  as  for  expansion  of  physical  assets.  Non-develop¬ 
ment  expenditures  cover  the  outlay  falling  outside  the  development  programme.  Thus  they  represent  broadly 
what  is  normally  charged  to  the  revenue  budget  with  the  following  modifications.  First,  those  developmen  a 
items  in  the  revenue  budget  which  are  included  in  the  Plan,  have  been  removed.  Second,  certain  items  such  as 
expenditures  on  defence,  which  are  either  charged  to  the  capital  budget  or  met  from  counterpart  funds,  and  loans 
to  Government  servants,  which  are  included  in  the  capital  budget  although  not  a  part  of  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme,  have  been  included  among  non-development  expenditures. 

60.  In  Table  7,  revenues  are  classified  under  three  main  headings  :  taxes,  revenues  from  state  enterprises 
and  other  revenues.  Non-development  expenditure  is  classified  u  nder  general  administrative  services,  economic 
and  social  services,  debt  services,  defence,  and  miscellaneous.  General  administrative  services  represent 
government  departmental  and  secretarial  establishment.  Econ  on,  ic  and  social  services  include  the  expend, lure 
on  the  public  overhead  services  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  the  recurring  expenditure  on  schemes  completed  prior 

to  1955-56. 

61  In  making  our  estimates  of  revenues  and  non-development  expenditures  we  have  analysed  each  item 
senaratelv.  We  have  made  detailed  calculations  of  the  probable  increase  in  revenue  from  each  tax, 
from  state  undertakings  and  from  other  revenues.  Revenues  will  rise  as  a  result  of  gowmg  national  income 
and  of  the  adoption  of  measures  to  raise  more  resources  through  taxation.  We  estimate  that  by  1959-60,  the 
final  year  of  the  Plan,  total  government  revenues  will  be  roughly  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  19-4---. 
increaseofthis  order  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  a  result  ofthe  considerable  development  programme  which 
the  nation  has  been  pursuing  for  the  last  few  years  and  which  will  be  intensified  in  future  years.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  non-development  expenditure,  we  have  assumed  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  halt  the  growth  in  expenditure 

wherever  necessary  and  practicable.  In  other  branches,  however,  we  have  made  an  allowance  for  increases 
in  expenditures,  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
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Chapter  11 

CREDIT,  BANKING,  AND  INSURANCE 
Introductory 

1.  In  modern  economic  life,  credit  has  developed  into  a  most  important  service,  with  a  complex  and  wide¬ 
spread  organisation.  High  levels  of  production  and  living  are  inconceivable  without  an  efficient  credit  organi¬ 
sation,  and  the  development  of  credit  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  a  development  programme.  The  con¬ 
siderations  that  hold  good  for  programmes  of  productive  sectors  are  equally  applicable  to  those  of  credit.  Deve¬ 
lopment  of  production  has  to  be  planned,  its  goals  have  to  be  defined,  and  its  pattern  and  pace  have  to  be  regu¬ 
lated.  Credit  must  similarly  be  planned  and  promoted  with  definite  targets  in  view.  Its  irregular  growth  or 
lack  of  growth  would  produce  maladjustments  and  impediments  in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

2.  Credit  policies  play  a  vital  role  in  economic  development.  A  monetary  policy  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  economic  and  financial  policy  of  the  State.  It  plays  an  important  role  in  promoting  capital  forma¬ 
tion,  in  controlling  speculation,  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  requirements  and  availabilities,  and  in  direct¬ 
ing  physical  resources  into  desired  channels.  Credit  institutions  collect  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  make 
them  available  for  trade  and  development.  By  a  wise  allocation  of  resources  they  can  assist  the  planned  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  economy.  With  the  expansion  of  production  and  marketing,  the  economy  will  require  a  larger 
money  supply  to  sustain  increasing  economic  activity,  but  without  proper  planning  credit  may  not  expand  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  economy.  In  a  developing  economy  a  well-directed  supply  is  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  growth,  and  creates  a  favourable  climate  for  capital  formation,  though  undue  credit  expansion  can  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  inflationary  pressures.  Banking  is  still  under-developed  in  this  country,  and  the  banks  usually 
follow  conservative  credit  policies  :  the  possibilities  of  excessive  credit  expansion  are  remote.  The  State  Bank 
maintains  supervision  to  check  undue  expansion  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes. 

3.  In  this  Chapter  we  deal  with  central,  commercial  and  industrial  banking,  and  with  the  provision  of  in¬ 
surance.  Co-operative  and  rural  banking  are  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Rural  Credit. 

BANKING 

Progress  since  independence 

4.  At  independence,  most  of  the  banks  in  Pakistan  were  the  branches  of  foreign  banks,  Indian  and  others, 
and  were  staffed  mainly  by  Indians.  Immediately  after  independence  the  country  faced  a  serious  banking  situa¬ 
tion  due  to  the  wholesale  migration  of  the  banking  staff  to  India.  The  immediate  tasks  of  the  Government  were 
to  establish  a  central  bank,  and  to  rehabilitate  commercial  banking,  which  had  been  seriously  disrupted.  These 
tasks  were  successfully  accomplished  within  the  first  three  years.  The  progress  of  commercial  banking  since 
then  has  been  rapid,  as  shown  by  Table  1. 


Table  1  ‘ 

Banking  offices  in  Pakistan,  Year's  end,  1948—55 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955* 

Pakistani  banks  ... 

40 

60 

88 

106 

124 

146 

154  . 

163 

Indian  banks 

144 

105 

89 

72 

53  . 

52 

55 

53 

Other  banks 

23 

25 

25 

28 

28 

32 

34 

35 

Note.*— -Figures  for  end  of  June,  1955. 

( Source  :  State  Bank  of  Pakistan.) 
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5.  Pakistani  banks  now  hold  more  than  50  per  cent  of  total  deposits,  and  play  a  major  role  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  cash  crops  and  the  provision  of  short-term  credit  for  new  industries.  Their  growth  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  State  Bank  in  confining  the  opening  of  new  branch  offices  by  foreign  banks  to 
ports  and  other  main  commercial  cities.  The  State  Bank  of  Pakistan,  which  is  the  central  bank  of  the  country, 
has  not  contented  itself  merely  with  the  performance  of  the  traditional  duties  of  central  banking  but  has  played 
a  more  positive  role  in  meeting  the  requirement  of  an  under-developed  economy.  It  has  established  its  central 
banking  functions,  on  a  firm  basis,  and  has  prepared  and  implemented  a  programme  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  commercial  banking. 

6.  Several  important  long-term  credit  institutions  have  been  established  since  independence.  The  Pakistan 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  has  played  a  useful  role  in  providing  credit  to  industrial  undertakings.  The 
activities  of  the  House  Building  Finance  Corporation  are  of  a  limited  nature  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  cons¬ 
tituting  a  national  housing  programme.  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  is  dealt  with  under 
rural  credit.  The  Refugees  Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation  has  been  helpful  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
refugees  but  its  operations  are  not  of  continuing  national  significance.  Table  2  gives  an  idea  of  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  these  institutions. 

Table  2 


Activities  of  government  credit  institutions  up  to  June,  1955 


Institutions 

Number 

of 

cases 

Loans 

santioned 

Loans 

drawn 

Loans 
re- paid 

Loans 

out¬ 

standing 

(Million  rupees) 

I. 

Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

526 

70*8 

47-5 

14*9 

32-6 

2. 

House  Building  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

1,922 

20*5 

12*0 

0*4 

11*6 

3. 

Refugees  Rehabilitation  Finance 
Corporation. 

7,038 

15-0 

15-0 

8-0 

7-0 

4. 

Agricultural  Development  Finance 
Corporation. 

466 

5-2 

2-4 

0*1 

2-3 

(Source  :  Information  supplied  by  the  respective  Corporations.) 


7.  One  of  the  main  problems  of  Pakistani  banks  was  the  lack  of  trained  and  experienced  staff.  The  State 
Bank  in  particular,  and  other  banks -generally,  have  been  promoting  schemes  of  training  bank  staff,  which  have 
satisfied  the  immediate  needs.  The  young  men  thus  trained  are  acquiring  experience  which  will  fit  them  in  course 
•of  time  to  provide  the  enterprise  and  leadership  needed  for  developing  credit  institutions.  But  still  more  atten¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  training- of  bank  staff. 


Central  banking 

8.  .We  have  already  noted  that  the  State  Bank  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  rehabilitation  and  develop, 
ment  of  commercial  banking  in  the  country;  the  main  problem  of  banking  now  is  to  keep  abreast  of  development 
in  production  and  marketing.  But  the  State  Bank  has  still  many  important  national  tasks  to  perform.  It  has 
to  play  a  major  part  in  organising  industrial  and  rural  credit.  It  has  to  regulate  credit  policies  to  ensure  that 
credit  is  available  for  the  fulfilment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  programmes  embodied  in  the  Plan,  and  is 
not  directed  into  the  sectors  where  development  is  no*,  recommended.  Central  banking  policies  ana  proce¬ 
dures  have  to  be  improved  and  changed  where  necessary  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  developing  economy.  The 
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.money  market  has  to  be  encouraged  and  developed  further  to  provide  more  adequate  financing  for  domestic 
trade.  Credit  expansion  has  to  be  properly  geared  to  the  growth  of  capacity  to  save,  neither  falling  short— 
which  would  result  in  inadequate  economic  development  nor  going  too  fast — which  would  generate  in' 
flationary  pressures.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  Bank  will  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  and  the  suggestions 
we  make  here  are  intended  to  help  it  play  its  role  more  effectively. 

9.  Constitutionally,  the  State  Bank  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Government  for  implementing  monetary 
policies.  We  suggest  that  the  logical  implications  of  this  position  should  be  fully  recognised  in  practice.  It 
follows  that  the  State  Bank  should  be  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Government  on  credit  policy,  and  should  be  the 
agency  for  the  direction  and  control  of  all  credit  institutions  where  the  solution  of  technical  credit  problems  is 
important,  as  distinct  from  institutions  whose  operations  involve  mainly  administrative  problems  within  rela¬ 
tively  well-defined  policies.  Government  relations  with  the  former  institutions  should  be  through  the  State 
Bank.  This  will  establish  the  authority  of  the  State  Bank  firmly,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  to¬ 
wards  the  Government  and  the  country  more  effectively.  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  and  the  Agriculture  Bank  now  contemplated  are  institutions  where  the 
need  for  establishing  and  for  reorienting  such  relationships  seems  to  exist.  It  is  in  the  State  Bank  that 
technical  knowledge  about  rural  credit  and  commercial  banking  must  be  deemed  to  reside.  The  State 
Bank  should  exercise  full  authority  over  such  institutions,  and  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  preparations 
and  implementation  of  their  programmes  of  expansion  and  development. 

10.  In  conformity  with  the  same  principle,  we  consider  that  the  State  Bank  should  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  watching  aDd  studying  the  market  for  long-term  capital,  and  of  formulating  policies  for  its  development.  This 
.duty  can  be  performed  effectively  by  the  State  Bank  in  collaboration  with  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  proposed  Industrial  Bank.  This  important  sector  of  the  money  market  does  not  appear  at 
present  to  be  the  responsibility  of  any  general  co-ordinating  authority. 

11.  There  are  finance  and  credit  corporations  whose  technical  credit  problems  are  less  important,  and 
which  can  be  managed  within  well-defined  working  procedures  ;  these  corporations  include  the  House  Building 
Cinance  Corporation,  the  Refugees  Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Financg 
Forporation.  In  such  cases  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  Government  should  use  the  State  Bank  as  a  controlline 
agency.  But  as  the  main  institution  concerned  with  credit  conditions  and  policies,  the  Bank  should  be  closely 
associated  with  them  in  their  Boards  of  Management  as  well  as  in  their  technical  duties. 

'  12.  For  performing  its  duties  towards  other  financial  institutions,  the  State  Bank  will  need  men  with  technical 
knowledge  and  broad  financial  and  administrative  experience.  It  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  detach  its 
senior  men  from  their  present  duties  to  serve  with  these  credit  institutions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  duty  which  has 
lobe  performed,  and  the  State  Bank  must  develop  its  staff  resources  accordingly. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Bank 

13.  The  close  relationship  between  monetary  policyand  the  general  economic  policies  of  the  Government 
is  now  widely  recognised.  Monetary  policy  can  be  effectively  used  to  support  and  strengthen  the  economic  and 
financial  policies  of  the  Government.  The  role  of  the  State  Bank  in  implementing  monetary  policy  is  therefore 
one  of  major  importance.  It  has  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  financial  institutions  in  various  fields- 

14.  In  order  to  perform  its  functions  effectively,  the  State  Bank  must  keep  itself  fully  abreast  of  the  un¬ 
folding  economic  situation,  and  should  be  responsive  to  the  requirements  and  problems  arising  in  different  fields. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  provide  a  formal  framework  through  which  the  State  Bank  may  regularly  receive  the 
judgment  and  advice  of  leading  figures  in  monetary  and  banking  fields.  We  suggest  that  a  high  level  advisory 
committee  should  be  established  to  review  monetary  and  banking  developments  and  policies  and  advise 
the  State  Bank.  The  establishment  of  such  a  committee  will  provide  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  on  monetary  and 
banking  problems  and  will  ensure  that  the  development  of  banking  and  credit  institutions  keeps  pace  with  general 
economic  development. 


15.  The  committee  should  have  the  Governor  of  the  State  Bank  as  Chairman,  and  may  include  the  follov9 
ing  as  its  regular  members  : — 

(1)  Chairman,  Pakistan  Banks  Association.  |9 

(2)  Chairman,  Exchange  Banks  Association. 

(3)  Managing  Director,  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  (unless  the  Chairman,  Pakistan  Banks  Associatiofl 

happens  to  be  the  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Bank).  « 

(4)  Managing  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation,  the  Agricultural  Development  Finance 

Corporation,  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  proposed  Industrial  Bank.  ’1 

(5)  A  representative  of  the  Pakistan  Cooperative  Banks  Organisation. 

(6)  A  representative  of  the  Planning  Board.  * 

(7)  A  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  % 

(8)  A  representative  of  the  business  community.  ; 

.  > 

The  advantages  of  establishing  an  advisory  committee  of  this  type  consisting  of  men  holding] 
eminent  positions  in  business,  finance  and  industry  are  clear.  The  State  Bank  will  be  able  to  ind$ 
cate  its  views  and  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  which  are  bound  to  acquire  greater? 
authority  by  virtue  of  general  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Committee  will! 
in  turn,  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views  and  problems  for  the  consideration  of  the] 
State  Bank  thus  establishing  a  forum  for  discussion  of  common  problems  and  a  basis  for  close  and) 
continuous  cooperation.  T 

Programme  of  banking  expansion 

16.  Before  the  commencement  of  each  year,  the  Government  and  the  State  Bank  should  frame  a  programme! 
for  the  expansion  of  banking.  We  include  all  finance  and  credit  corporations  in  the  term  ‘  banking  The! 
progress  made  should  be  reviewed  periodically,  and  a  full  report  made  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  each! 
year.  We  should  emphasise  that  expansion  of  banking  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  the  operation  of  market  in-1 
centives,  and  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  development  plan,  many  sectors  of  which  have  to  be  pro*  j 
moted  in  the  general  interest  of  the  economy  regardless  of  profit  prospects.  Credit  is  one  of  the  basic  services  ] 
essential  to  development.  The  power  of  the  State  Bank  under  its  agreement  with  the  National  Bank  of  Pakis- ' 


tan,  to  require  new  offices  to  be  opened,  should  be  used  wherever  necessary.  The  opening  of  such  offices  will 
entitle  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  to  a  subsidy  under  the  agreement.  The  benefits  to  the  economy  can  be 
much  larger  than  the  cost  of  the  subsidy.  New  offices  will  be  opened  in  places  where  prospects  of  development 
are  known  to  exist  ;  the  programme  of  expansion  of  each  institution  should  be  a  balanced  one,  so  that  offices 
are  opened  not  only  at  places  which  are  attractive  but  also  at  those  which  are  less  attractive. 


Clearance  and  transfer  facilities 

17.  An  important  function  of  a  central  bank  is  to  provide  facilities  for  the  clearance  and  transfer  of  inter- 
banking  items,  including  transfers  of  funds  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  present  system  for 
this  purpose  was  established  in  1937  and  has  become  out-dated  and  inadequate.  We  recommend  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  including  the  representatives  of  the  Government,  the  State  Bank,  and  leading  associations  of  commerce 
and  industry  should  be  established  to  consider  this  matter.  It  should  explore  the  possibility  of  allowing  transfer 
of  funds  at  a  very  small,  almost  a  nominal  cost  to  all  places  in  the  country  which  have  a  banking  office  or  a 
treasury  or  a  sub-treasury.  The  provision  of  transfer  and  clearance  facilities  should  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  economic  system  and  not  form  a  narrow  profit  point  of  view.  Low  cost  transfer 
facilities  will  be  of  considerable  help  in  the  money  market  and  will  facilitate  internal  trade.  The  possibility  of 
making  use  of  post  offices  also  deserves  consideration.  The  transfer  facilities  at  present  provided  by  the  post 
offices  are  cumbrous  and  expensive. 
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The  further  development  of  commercial  banking 

18.  While  commercial  banking  has  been  built  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  Bank  after  its  serious 
breakdown  at  the  time  of  independence,  it  is  nevertheless  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Nor 
has  it  generated  within  itself  the  needed  potential  for  further  expansion  and  improvement  to  keep  pace  with  deve¬ 
lopments  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  A  bank  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  Rs.  5  lakh,  if  approved  by  the 
State  Bank,  is  known  as  a  Scheduled  Bank.The  number  of  scheduled  bank  offices  in  June,  1955  was  251  as  against 
635  before  independence.  The  number  of  non-scheduled  bank  offices  has  decreased  from  704  before  par¬ 
tition  to  99  at  present,  the  majority  of  which  arc  inactive.  There  are  several  districts  and  important  commercial 
towns  which  have  no  commercial  bank  offices.  There  are  many  treasuries  and  sub-treasuries  without  any  bank¬ 
ing  facilities. 

19.  Commercial  banks  extend  their  facilities  largely  for  export  and  import  trade  or  for  large-scale  industry. 
Internal  trade  and  small  business  and  industry  are  left  largely  alone.  There  is  need  for  institutions  for  smal- 
scale  banking  serving  particular  areas,  which  could  help  men  with  relatively  small  businesses,  on  the  basis  of 
personal  knowledge.  Working  capital  is  needed-by  small  industrial  concerns  such  as  rice,  flour  and  oil  mills, 
leather  manufacture  ete.,  and  by  small  traders  for  financing  their  inventory  holdings.  Cooperatives  should  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  the  necessary  credit,  but  there  would  always  be  substantial  room  for  commercial  bank  with  locael 
knowledge,  enterprise,  and  experience. 

20.  The  requirements  of  credit  are  affected  by  the  busy  and  slack  seasons  which  are  broadly  co-extensive 
with  the  winter  and  summer.  To  permit  credit  to  expand  and  contract  according  to  fluctuating  requirements, 
the  country  has  always  felt  the  Deed  for  a  bill  market.  However,  circumstances  have  not  been  favourable  for 
the  development  of  such  a  market.  Three  years  ago  the  State  Bank  introduced  a  tentative  bill  system  based 
on  cash  credit.  It  has  made  some  progress,  but  has  not  gained  much  popularity  and  the  need  for  an  easily  mar¬ 
ketable  credit  instrument  has  not  been  met.  This  need  will  be  greater  in  future  with  the  expansion  of  production 
and  consumption,  and  the  resulting  expansion  of  trade. 

21.  We  make  the  following  recommendations  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  banking  : 

(u)  The  scheduled  banks  should  be  encouraged  to  open  new  branches  in  accordance  with  a  planned 
programme  as  suggested  earlier  ; 

{b)  The  State  Bank,  in  collaboration  with  the  leading  Pakistani  banks,  should  sponsor  the  organisation 
of  local  banks  by  supplying  technical  guidance  and  a  few  experienced  officers.  A  part  of  the  capital 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  Bank  or  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan.  The  primary  function 
of  the  small  local  banks  should  be  the  financing  of  domestic  trade  and  meeting  the  working  capital 
requirements  of  small  industries  and  businesses  in  which  local  knowledge  and  initiative  are  needed. 
A  special  corps  of  trained  bank  officers  will  have  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose  ; 

(c)  We  are  assured  that  there  are  firms  and  individuals  with  adequate  financial  resources  willing  to  estab¬ 
lish  discount  houses.  This  would  be  a  welcome  development  with  potential  for  the  expansion  of  the 
money  market  and  its  credit  facilities.  We  reeommend  that  a  committee  consisting  of  business¬ 
men  and  representatives  of  Pakistani  banks  should  be  appointed  under  the  leadership  of  the  State 
Bank  to  consider  this  matter  and  formulate  detailed  proposals.  Discount  houses  should  disount 
bills  of  trade  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  deposits.  Commercial  banks  should  contribute 
to  their  capital  and  provide  re-discounting  facilities  at  concession  rates.  The  State  Bank  will  provide 
re-discounting  facilities  to  the  commercial  banks. 

22.  At  present  our  commercial  banks  do  not  have  any  research  units  for  the  collection  and  processing 
of  economic  data  for  their  use  or  for  the  use  of  their  clients.  Some  information  is  collected,  but  the  work  is 
not  organised  on  a  systematic  basis.  It  is  necessary  that  the  banks  should  be  well  informed  in  order  that  bank 
credit  may  be  utilised  intelligently  and  productively.  The  function  of  a  research  unit  would  be  to  collect, 
analyse  and  provide,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  data  which  are  relevant  to  the  banks’  needs.  It  would  be  of  great 
educative  value  for  the  management  as  well  as  the  staff.  It  would  enable  the  bank  to  transform  itself  from  a 


mechanical  provider  of  credit  and  collector  of  deposits  to  an  active  participant  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  country.  It  would  establish  closer  bonds  between  the  bank  and  its  clients.  It  would  give  the  bank 
an  understanding  of  economic  needs  and  conditions.  It  would  enable  the  banks  to  do  less  collateral  and  - 
general  credit  lending  and  to  rise  from  the  level  of  pawn  shops  advancing  credit  against  stocks  of 
only.  Banks  would  be  better  informed  abuot  lines  of  production  deserving  of  support.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  type  of  development  will  give  the  banking  system  much-needed  elasticity  and  increase  its  a  y  , 

serve  the  community. 

Industrial  credit 

23  Industrial  credit  is  provided  at  present  by  the  commercial  banks  and  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance. 
Coreoration.  For  short-term  credit  the  commercial  banks  are  the  only  source  though  some  of  them  provide, 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  assets  on  a  restricted  scale  to  favoured  customers.  Since  partly 
tion  the  lendings  of  commercial  banks  to  industry  have  increased,  particularly  those  of  Pakistani  banks,  winch 
provide  approximately  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial  bank  industrial  cerdit.  Nevertheless,  then 
is  a  general  feeling  among  the  industrialists  that  the  commercial  banks  are  very  selective  and  extreme^  conse^ 
vative  in  their  lending  policies,  and  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industry  in  full.  As  a  resal| 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  creating  a  new  organisation  to  fill  the  vacuum.  :i 

24.-  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  accordance  with  established  traditions  commercial  banks  should  remain 
the  main  source  of  short-term  credit.  Their  inability  to  meet  industrial  credit  requirements  fully  may  be  due  to 
various  reasons,  such  as  inadequacy  of  funds,  lack  of  sufficient  i  nterest  in  local  industries,  lack  of  drive  and  ento- 
prise  leading  to  caution  and  conservatism,  or  inadequacy  of  organisation.  There  must  be  cases  m  which  craig 
has  to  be  refused  because  the  client  has  little  more  than  his  good  intentions  to  support  his  request.  The  res, 
ponsihility  for  financing  the  short-term  requirements  of  newly  established  industries  must  be  large  y  that  ^ 
Pakistani  banks,  which  have  lately  extended  their  activities  considerably,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  consi¬ 
dered  necessary.  We  are  certain  that  it  cannot  be  due  to  lack  of  concern  for  local  industries.  The  lac  or  in¬ 
adequacy  of  funds  can  be  removed  by  suitable  arrangement  between  the  State  Bank  and  the  commercial  a 
We  feel  that  the  organisation  of  the  banks  is  not  yet  adequate  to  the  demands  that  are  arising  in  the  country  ai; 
a  result  of  increased  economic  activity,  but  we  would  stress  that  the  requirements  of  industry  m  this  respect  wJl 
not  be  met  by  any  specialised  organisation.  Even  if  the  need  for  such  an  institution  is  accepted  it  would  take 
many  years  before  it  is  able  to  spread  its  branches  all  over  the  country.  It  would  encounter  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  co-operation  of  commercial  banks,  whom  it  would  try  to  deprive  of  a  part  of  their  remunerative  bun- 
ness  We  must,  therefore,  seek  a  solution  by  developing  greater  awareness  among  the  commercial  hanks  d 
their  responsibilities  towards  industry.  Equally,  industry  must  appreciate  that  the  commercial  banks  are 
trustees  of  the  funds  which  they  deploy,  and  their  first  responsibility  is  to  the  depositors.  The  State  Bank  m 
help  in  bringing  about  a  greater  understanding  between  the  two  parties  by  arranging  periodical  meetings  in  w 
general  problems  can  be  discussed.  The  commercial  banks  and  the  industrial  managers  between  themselves, 
can  do  a  great  deal  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Bank  to  improve  the  situation  by  promoting  a  better  appre-' 
ciation  of  each  other’s  difficulties  and  problems.  ; 

25.  At  present  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  commercial  banks  and  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
play  only  a  limited  role  in  meeting  the  capital  requirements  of  the  industrial  sector.  Of  an  estimated  total  in¬ 
vestment  of  2,400  million  rupees  in  industry  up  to  the  middle  of  1955,  it  is  estimated  that  the  contribution  of 
commercial  hanks  and  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent. 

26.  Both  the  fixed  capital  and  working  capital  requirements  of  industry  are  expected  to  increase  consi¬ 
derably  during  the  Plan  period.  This  calls  for  an  additional  fixed  capital  investment  in  industry  of  some  2  800 
million  rupees  during  1955-60.  Similarly,  it  is  expected  that  the  working  capital  invested  wil!  increase  by  about, 
400  million  rupees  during  the  plan  period.  Although  the  new  investment  in  fixed  capital  will  be  met  from 
several  different  sources-among  them  government  funds  and  undistributed  profits  of  private  enterprise  it, 
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is  clear  that  both  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  and  the  proposed  Industrial  Investment  Corpora 
tiou  disci:  or  ’  in  subsequent  sections  will  be  called  upon  to  play  an  extremely  important  role  in  meeting 
credit  require  rents.  However,  the  additional  working  capital  requirements  estimated  at  about  400  million  rupees 
will  lure  to  be  met  in  part  by  the  commercial  banks.  If  only  25  per  cent  of  the  additional  working 
capital  icqnii  uents  were  met  from  commercial  bank  advances,  this  would  imply  an  increase  in  such  advances 
of  100  Million  rupees.  With  the  broadening  of  commercial  bank  activities  in  this  field  which  we  recom¬ 
mend,  Uie  in  se  ii;  advances  should  very  substantially  exceed  this  figure. 

Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 

27.  The  most  important  development  in  the  field  of  industrial  credit  since  independence  has  been  the 

establishment  <-f  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  in  1949  to  provide  long  and  medium-term  credit 
to  industrial  concerns.  The  total  financial  assistance  extended  by  this  Corporation  in  the  form  of  loans,  under¬ 
writing  agreement'  and  guarantees  up  to  June  30,  1955,  amounted  to  Rs.  47- 5  million.  The  total  financial 
credits  sanctioned  but  not  necessarily  utilised  from  1951  to  June  30*  1955,  amount  to  Rs.  70'8  million.  The 
assistance  grai  ad  being  of  a  marginal  character  only,  it  must  be  regarded  to  have  been  substantial  in  effect 
though  not  in  volume.  The  bulk  of  the  loans  were  granted  to  the  textile  industry — cotton,  jute  and  wool.  More 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  amounts  paid  have  already  been  recovered.  The  borrowers  generally  meet  their  obligations 
in  time  and  in  several  cases  the  loans  have  been  repaid  before  the  maturity  dates. 

28.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Corporation  should  extend  its  activities  to  short-term  lending.  We 

have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  short-term  needs  of  industry  commercial  banks  must  remain  the 
main  source.  We  greatly  doubt  that  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  will  be  able  to  secure  subs¬ 
tantial  deposits  or  will  be  able  to  extend  its  organisation  over  the  entire  country  which  would  be  needed  for  short¬ 
term  lending.  The  industrialists  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  commercial  banks  and  the  likelihood  is  that 
only  marginal  cases  involving  more  than  normal  risks  will  be  referred  to  the  Corporation.  There  is  also  the 
danger  that  the  energies  of  the  Coporation  will  be  diverted  towards  ordinary  banking,  which  will  defeat  the 
Yery  purpose  of  its  existence. 

Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corporation 

29.  With  respect  to  the  provision  of  long  and  medium-term  credit,  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  has  not  played  as  important  a  role  as  it  had  been  expected  to  play  when  it  was  established.  This  is 
largely  because  the  Corporation  under  its  charter  can  lend  only  on  limited  types  of  security,  and  was  given  no 
responsibility  for  promoting  industrial  growth. 

30.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  planned  development  of  industries  there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  new 
type  of  organisation,  which  the  Government  and  the  State  Bank  are  now  helping  to  establish.  This  will  be  a 
private  industrial  credit  corporation,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  by  providing  financial  assistance  primarily  to  small  and  medium-sized  industries  owned  by 
private  capital.  This  financial  assistance  would  normally  be  medium  or  long-term,  and  could  take  the  form 
of  loans  or  equity  investment  and  of  the  underwriting  and  distribution  of  securities.  The  industrial  credit  bank 
would  stimulate  and  assist  the  creation  of  new  industries  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  existing  enterprises.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  intended  that  the  new  bank  will  furnish  managerial,  technical,  and  administrative  advice,  and 

4  assist  in  obtaining  managerial,  technical,  and  administrative  services  to  industry. 

31.  The  proposed  corporation  is  expected  to  start  with  financial  resources  of  90  million  rupees,  20  million 
of  which  would  come  from  private  investors  in  Pakistan  and  abroad,  30  million  from  the  Government  as 
interest-free  loan  ;  20  million  from  the  State  Bank  as  a  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  ;  and  20  million  as  a 
loan  in  foreign  currencies  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  corporation 
would  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors,  all  of  whom  have  been  proposed  to  be  private  citizens,  and  would  be 
managed  by  a  qualified  general  manager,  who  is  expected  to  be  obtained  from  abroad  for  an  initial  period  with 
the  help  of  the  Internationa!  Bank  for  Rcconstructiomand  Development. 
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Training  .  ,  , 

32  Training  is  of  crucial  importance  in  all  fields,  but  in  banking  its  utility  and  effect.veness  have  b 
demonstrated  in  actual  performance.  Pakistani  banking  started  prachcally  without  any  trained  personnel  ijj 
responsible  positions.  There  were  a  few  officers  who  had  worked  in  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  the  ImpenaJ 
Bank  of  India,  or  certain  other  banks,  but  their  number  was  small.  The  State  Bank,  therefore  embarked  on 
programme  of  training  and  recruited  young  men  greatly  in  excess  of  actual  requirements  at  the  time  .  Tta 
policy  of  recruitment  and  training  enabled  the  State  Bank  to  expand  and  improve  its  own  services,  and  also  to 
provide  a  strong  nucleus  staff  to  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan.  It  is  indeed  true  to  say  that  the  officers  and  pro¬ 
bationers  who  were  recruited  by  the  State  Bank  without  any  vacancies  in  view  and,  therefore,  m  dls^a'd  f 
mal  financial  doctrines,  have  provided  the  foundation  on  which  the  edifice  of  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  has 
been  raised.  A  training  programme  is  being  executed  by  the  State  Bank,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  need  for  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  a  broader  basis.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  Pakistani  banks  require  increasing  numbers  of  trained  men  rot. 
expanding  their  organisation.  This  requirement  is  presumably  met  by  their  normal  recruitment  and  traimng 
programmes.  However,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank,  the  country  I 
banking  system  will  need  even  larger  number  of  officers  with  new  types  of  training  and  experience  e  a  so 
consider  that  the  State  Bank  should  build  a  small  cadre  of  officers  for  assisting  in  the  development  of  regions 
banks  which,  in  our  view,  are  necessary  for  spreading  banking  services  in  the  interior  of  the  country  for  small 
business  and  industry.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  State  Bank  should  formulate  a  programme  of  traimng 
officers  who  will  staff  the  banking  offices  and  institutions  to  be  opened  under  the  development  programme  o 
the  Government.  The  State  Bank  need  not  conduct  all  the  training  activities  itself,  but  it  should  accept  the 
responsibility  of  estimating  how  many  persons  of  different  types  should  be  trained,  and  of  stimulating  the  prove 

sion  of  the  necessary  training  facilities. 

33.  We  consider  that  for  all  probationers,  for  whatever  branch  they  are  selected,  the  passing  of  an  ap-j 
propriate  examination  must  be  a  necessary  condition  of  retention.  For  agricultural  and  industrial  banking,  specia. 
supplementary  examination  should,  if  necessary,  be  instituted  in  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers  Examination , 

34  We  further  suggest  that  a  special  training  programme  should  be  introduced  for  talented  men  whoj 
have  acted  as  managers  for  some  yearn  and  shown  special  ability  and  promise.  Those  who  are  marked  out  for; 
occupying  senior  positions  should  be  given  intensive  training  for  12  to  18  months,  at  the  end  of  whic  ey= 
should  appear  in  an  examination.  This  arrangement  will  correspond  somewhat  to  Staff  College  training  m 
the  defence  services.  It  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  field  of  banking,  where  the  extreme  shortage  of  experienced: 
men  makes  it  necessary  to  adopt  special  measures.  The  training  programme  should  select  promising  young] 
men,  say  below  the  age  of  35  years,  and  give  them  specialised  education  and  training  of  a  high  order  ea  era  : 
are  needed  in  banking  as  in  many  other  fields,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  mea¬ 
sures,  the  country  will  be  able  to  find  men  able  to  guide  and  direct  expanding  institutions  in  the  field  of  rura  an  ; 
industrial  credit  which  are  largely  new  and  unexplored. 

INSURANCE 

General  insurance 

35.  General  insurance,  as  an  ancillary  service  to  commerce  and  industry,  is  essential  to  the  functioning', 
of  modern  commercial  and  industrial  organisations.  Life  insurance  is  a  source  of  security  for  families  and  is  aj 
powerful  incentive  to  thrift.  The  primary  function  of  insurance  is  to  provide  coverage  for  risks  and,  therefore,, 
the  safety  of  funds  and  investments  must  be  the  first  concern  of  insurance  administration.  By  mobilising  thej 
savings  of  the  nation,  life  insurance  makes  a  most  important  contribution  to  development,  though  this  emerges 
only  as  a  by-product.  We  deal  in  particular  with  this  secondary  function  of  insurance,  in  view  of  its  specia 
value  to  development.  It  mobilises  national  savings,  collects  them  from  individuals  throughout  the  country, 
and  canalises  them  in  broad  streams  into  productive  investments.  Large  volumes  of  saUngs  are  ne-ae  ora, 
dynamic  economy,  but  the  traditional  sources  in  large  accumulations  of  income  and  wealth  in  the  han  s  01 
dividuals  must  shrink  as  a  result  of  measures  for  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  and  property  ,  t  wi 
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necessary  to  rely  increasingly  on  small  savings  by  men  and  women  all  over  the  country,  which  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  promoted  by  all  possible  means.  In  this  country,  life  insurance  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development 
with  a  large  unexploited  but  promising  field.  The  total  amount  insured  represents  Rs.  5  per  head  against  Rs. 
26  in  India,  Rs.  2,304  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Rs.  10,800  in  the  U.S.A.  and  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  against  10  per  cent,  in  India.  Even  so,  it  is  already  making  a  large  contribution  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  securities  market.  The  total  investments  of  insurance  companies  (excluding  the  Postal  Life  Ser¬ 
vice)  in  government  and  other  securities  amount  to  about  Rs.  15  crore  to  which  the  share  of  Pakistan 
offices  would  be  about  50  per  cent. 

36.  After  independence,  insurance,  like  banking  and  other  commercial  services,  suffered  a  serious  set¬ 
back.  The  life  policy  holders  were  amongst  the  worst  sufferers  and  life  insurance  appeared  to  many  as  a  trap 
for  their  hard  earned  saving.  The  position  was  aggravated  during  the  financial  deadlock  with  India  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949,  to  March,  1951,  when  transfers  of  funds  between  the  two  countries  had  ceased.  Since  then  it  has 
made  an  encouraging  recovery,  and  under  active  and  imaginative  State  policies  conditions  can  be  favourable  for 
its  rapid  advance. 

37.  Tables  4  and  5  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  1948  in  general  insurance  and  life  insurance 
respectively. 


Table  4 

Particulars  relating  to  general  business  transacted  in  Pakistan  by  Pakistani  and  foreign 

insurers,  1948 — 53 

'  P  ’  =  Pakistani. 

‘F’  =  Foreign. 


Fire 


Year 

Number  of 
companies 

Net  premium 
income 

Percentage  of  total  net 
premium  income 

P 

F 

P 

F 

P 

F 

(Thousand  rupees) 

1948 

... 

... 

3 

61 

695 

1,800 

28-00 

72-00 

1949 

... 

... 

4 

64 

486 

4,578 

9-60 

90-40 

1950 

... 

... 

4 

67 

1,099 

6,109 

15*64 

84-36 

1951 

... 

... 

4 

69 

1,213 

8,455 

12-54 

87-46 

1952 

... 

... 

6 

71 

1,644  . 

6,997 

19-00 

81-00 

1953 

... 

... 

7 

68 

1,762 

5,830 

23-20 

76-80 

1954 

... 

... 

9 

67 

1,522 

4,918 

23-63 

76-37 

Table  4 — contd. 
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Year 

Number  of 
companies 

Net  premium 
income 

Precentage  of  total  net 
premium  income 

• 

P 

F 

P 

F 

P 

F 

(Thousand  rupees) 

1948  ... 

3 

47 

854 

1,287 

40-00 

60-00 

1949  ... 

,i(  «•» 

'  4 

47 

1,110 

3,135 

26*14 

73-86 

1950  ... 

tt, 

5 

49 

595 

5,406 

9*91 

90-09 

1951  ... 

5 

55 

497 

7,351 

6-33 

93*67 

1952  ... 

. 

7 

57 

706 

3,565 

16-53 

83-47 

1953  ... 

* 

6 

56 

767 

3,239 

19-14 

80-86 

1954  ... 

. 

8 

55 

1,289 

4,454 

22-44 

77-56 

Motor  and  miscellaneous 

Year 

Number  of 
companies 

Net  premium 
income 

Percentage  of  total  net 
premium  income 

P 

F 

JP 

F 

P 

F 

l 

(Thousand  Rupees) 

1948 

. 

4 

50 

753 

1,176 

39-00 

61-00 

1949 

6  - 

51 

1,213 

2,174 

35-80 

64-20 

1950 

6 

53 

1,413 

2,779 

33-70 

66-30 

1951 

7 

55 

1,601 

3,462 

31-62 

68-38 

1952 

10 

56 

2,080 

3,660 

36-23 

63-77 

1953 

10 

51 

1,835 

3,88? 

33-00 

67  •  00 

1954 

13 

50 

1.963 

3,382 

36-73 

63-27 

1 


l 
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Table  5 


Net  amount  of  new  life  business  effected  in  Pakistan ,  1948 — 53 


‘P*  =  Pakistan. 


‘  F  ’  =  Foreign. 


Number  of 
policies 

Percentage  of  total  No. 
of  policies 

Year 

P 

F 

P 

F 

1948  ... 

11,949 

3,118 

79-30 

20-70 

1949  ... 

*  *  • 

23,457 

5,787 

80-22 

19-78 

1950  ... 

- .  * 

12,107 

3,598 

77-10 

22-90 

1951  ... 

«  4  . 

12,243 

2,944 

80-62 

19-38 

1952  ... 

•  .  . 

10,681 

6,547 

62-00 

38-00 

1953  ... 

10,764 

9,965 

51-90 

48-10 

1954  ... 

... 

... 

... 

11,756 

12,622 

48-22 

51-78 

Ypar 

Sum  assured 

Percentage  of  total  sum 
assured 

Average  sum 
assured 

I  Cdi 

P 

F 

P 

F 

P 

F 

(Thousand  rupees) 

(Thousand  rupees) 

1948  ... 

. 

34,691 

10,933 

76-04 

23-96 

2,900 

3,500 

1949  ... 

...  ,,, 

32,027 

23,914 

57-26 

42-74 

2,740 

4,132 

1950  ... 

•  •  • 

41,178 

24,952 

62-27 

37-73 

34,01 

6,935 

1951  ... 

47,859 

25,835 

64-95 

35-05 

3,909 

8,775 

1952  ... 

...  Ml 

46,771 

41,963 

52-71 

47-29 

4,379 

6,410 

1953  ... 

52,743 

62,392 

45-68 

54-32 

4,875 

6,261 

1954  ... 

... 

61,347 

71,707 

61-07 

38-93 

5,218 

5,681 

Year 

Yearly  renewal 
premium 

Percentage  of  total 
yearly  renewal 
premium 

P 

F 

P 

F 

(Thousand  rupees) 

1948  ... 

. 

4  4  4  4i  4 

1,719 

638 

72-93 

27-07 

1949  ... 

4  .  , 

.  .  4  4  4. 

3,164 

1,275 

71-27 

28-73 

1950  ... 

, ,  t  ( , , 

-  .  4 

,  •  •  -.4 

2,184 

1,444 

62-20 

37-80 

1951  ... 

.  .  1 

2,828 

1,498 

65-37 

34-63 

1952  ... 

. 

... 

2,618 

2,085 

55-67 

44-33 

1953  ... 

4 t  ... 

2,689 

3,437 

43-90 

56-10 

1954  ... 

... 

... 

3,191 

3,986 

44-46 

55-54 
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38  It  will  be  observed  that  foreign  companies  have  been  increasing  their  share  of  business  and  the  relative 
position  of  Pakistani  companies  has  deteriorated  compared  with  1948.  In  the  case  of  fire  and  marine  the  figures 
declined  precipitately  after  1948,  but  have  shown  some  improvement  in  recent  years.  In  life  insurance,  the  de¬ 
terioration  is  continuous  except  for  the  two-year  period  1950  and  1951.  The  above  tables  are  based  on  net 
income  figures.  Gross  income  figures  for  all  these  years  are  not  available,  but  we  understand  that  they  would 
show  improvement  in  the  relative  position  of  Pakistani  companies  in  fire  and  marine  business,  but  no  change 
in  accident.  Even  so,  the  share  of  Pakistani  companies  in  the  total  business  is  relatively  small.  The  Economic 
Appraisal  and  Development  Enquiry  Committee  has  expressed  its  concern  about  the  small  share  of  Pakistani 
companies  in  the  Pakistan  insurance  market,  and  the  position  has  not  shown  much  improvement  since  then. 
Foreign  insurers  enjoy  marked  advantages,  which  are  inherent  in  the  situation  and  cannot  be  equalled,  without 
support  from  the  Government,  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  Pakistani  companies.  They  had  been  in  business  long- 
before  Pakistani  companies  came  on  the  scene,  possess  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  and  are  backed  by  large 
accumulated  resources  and  world-wide  organisations.  The  position  of  Pakistani  insurance  is  that  of  an  infant 

industry  which  needs  care  and  support. 

39.  Every  possible  assistance  should  be  given  to  increase  the  local  insurers’  share  of  the  market  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  national  insurance.  In  the  course  of  development  a  country  has  to  take  measures  _  and  adopt  programmes 
without  which  the  goals  of  national  policies  would  be  impossible  to  achieve,  but  which  on  a  superficial  view 
'  appear  to  involve  an  undesirable  measures  of  discrimination.  Many  countries  have  taken  special  measures  to 
develop  insurance,  and  we  see  no  reasons  why  support  should  not  be  given  to  local  insurance.  It  is  illogical  that  a 
country  faced  with  an  acute  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  should  spend  it  freely  in  payment  for  insurance  services 
when  by  developing  Pakistani  insurance  a  major  part  of  these  services  can  be  provided  as  economically  without 
this  expenditure  We  consider  that  this  position  can  be  set  right  by  formulating  and  pursuing  clear  policies  and 
programmes.  We  recognise  the  valuable  services  often  provided  by  the  foreign  companies.  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  fields,  we  recommend  steps  to  increase  the  part  of  domestic  companies  in  an  expanding  market  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country's  balance  of  payments. 

40  The  Economic  Appraisal  and  Development  Enquiry  Committee  made  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  Pakistani  insurance.  In  one  of  its  recommendations  it  suggested  the  fonnation  of  a  govern 
ment-sponsored  company  with  the  objects  of  providing  re-insurance  facilities  and  expanding  its  operations  in 
order  to  reduce  the  drain  of  foreign  exchange  resulting  from  the  operation  of  foreign  companies.  Action  to 
form  such  a  company  was  taken  by  Government  before  this  recommendation  was  made  ;  the  Pakistan  Insurance 
Corporation  was  formed  by  special  legislation  in  1952  and  has  largely  solved  the  problem  of  re-insurance  facihtie 
for  Pakistani  companies.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in  other  fields-encouragement  of  existing  and 
promotion  of  new  companies,  expansion  of  operations  to  save  foreign  exchange,  training  men  to  occupy  res 
ponsible  positions,  and  checking  discriminatory  and  illegal  rebates. 

41.  We  suggest  that  a  committee  representing  Pakistan  companies  and  the  Pakistan  Insurance  Corporation 

should  be  appointed  to  consider  and  recommend  policies  and  measures  which,  on  a  co-operative  basis  between 
them  will  contribute  towards  saving  of  foreign  exchange,  budding  a  strong  local  re-.nsurance  market,  and 
pooling  their  resources  for  promoting  a  sizeable  market  in  the  country  for  re-insurance  from  abroad.  The  Con 
troller  of  Insurance,  acting  under  policies  of  minimum  capital  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Government 
should  disallow  the  formation  of  companies  without  adequate  capital  and  managerial  staff.  The  Pakistan 
Insurance  Corporation  should  itself  promote  new  companies  and,  wherever  possible,  assist  existing  compam 
with  capital  and  trained  staff  to  bring  them  up  to  the  minimum  level  of  service  efficiency. 

42  We  believe  that  in  addition  to  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic  Appraisal  and  Deve¬ 
lopment  Enquiry  Committee,  the  Government  should  take  other  measures  for  stimulating  the  development  of 

Pakistani  insurance.  A  large  proport, on  of  the  foreign  exchange  payments  is  attribut ablet  o  the  opera 
foreign  companies.  Pakistani  insurers  have  to  make  remittances  to  cover  re-.nsurance  premia  after  deduction 
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of  the  foreign  re-insurers’  share  of  the  losses  incurred.  But  the  profits  of  Pakistani  companies,  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  amount  to  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  premium  receipts  are  retained  within  the  country,  whereas 
foreign  companies  remit  all  their  surpluses  abroad.  This  constitutes  the  major  source  of  the  drain  on  foreign 
exchange.  We  suggest  that  all  industrialists  who  receive  assistance  from  the  Government  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  should  be  expected  to  insure  with  Pakistani  companies. 

43.  Registration  of  new  foreign  companies  should  be  allowed  only  if  the  applicant  belongs  to  a  country 
which  has  no  representation  here  already  and  if  reciprocal  advantages  are  expected.  The  isurance  market  is 
not  so  large  as  to  justify  unlimited  registration  of  foreign  companies. 

44.  Pakistani  insurance  companies  have  capital  as  well  as  reserves  which  in  the  total  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  required  for  compulsory  deposits.  Foreign  companies  are  under  no  obligation  to  bring  capital  funds 
in  excess  of  the  prescribed  minimum  deposit  requirements.  In  order  to  place  all  companies  on  an  equal  footing, 
the  prescription  of  a  minimum  capital  requirement  related  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  a  company 
would  seem  to  deserve  consideration. 

45.  One  of  the  most  -serious  evils  from  which  the  local  insurance  market  suffers,  and  which  impedes  the 
development  of  young- companies,  is  the  practice  of  the  agents  and  policy-holders  to  obtain  covers  without  pay¬ 
ment  and  thus  help  themselves  to  large  credits — a  practice  which  companies  tolerate  in  order  to  retain  their  position 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  In  life  insurance  no  company  assumes  a  risk  until  payment  has  been  received. 
The  possibility  of  applying  this  principle  with  suitable  modifications  to  other  types  of  risk  should  be  investigated. 
Fire  presents  no  serious  difficulties,  but  has  its  own  special  problems.  This  reform  will  pave  the  way  for  dealing 
with  the  evil  of  illegal  rebating.  The  present  rates  contain  ample  margins  for  bad  debts  and  illegal  rebates, 
and  one  of  the  possible  steps  to  check  the  latter  would  be  to  make  a  general  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  a  graduated 
basis  related  to  the  size  of  the  risks,  which  would  force  the  companies  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  or 
to  suffer  losses  on  their  operations. 

Life  insurance 

46.  Life  insurance  should  be  recognised  by  the  Government  as  a  very  important  and  effective  agency  for 
the  mobilisation  of  savings  and  their  employment  in  productive  investment.  Following  such  recognition  the 
duty  of  studying  the  problems  of  life  insurance,  its  policies,  programmes  and  requirements  should  be  assigned 
to  an  agency  best  fitted  for  .this  purpose.  We  have  recommended  elsewhere  that  the  State  Bank  should  under¬ 
take  the  duty  of  watching,  guiding  and  stimulating  the  development  of  long-term  capital  market  of  which  life 
insurance  will  constitute  an  important  and  growing  element. 

47.  Postal -life  insurance  has  recently  extended  its  operations  with  great  benefit  to  its  potential  bene¬ 
ficiaries  as  well  as  to  the  national  savings  programme.  Postal  life  insurance  should  be  so  staffed,  managed,  and 
led  as  to  impart  the  maximum  drive  and  vigour  into  its  operations. 

48.  Extension  of  life  insurance  to  lower  income  levels  needs  an  active  programme.  We  accordingly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Government  should  establish  a  Public  Life  Insurance  Corporation  to  be  run  on  business  lines  as 
a  life  insurance  office.  It  should  concentrate  on  the  development  of  insurance  for  lower  income  groups  such 
as  workers  in  factories,  offices,  public,  semi-public  and  private  institutions,  artisans  and  cottage  workers.  The 
people  will  have  greater  confidence  in  a  government  sponsored  corporation,  and  under  proper  leadership  and 
with  a  good  organisation  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  promoting  thrift.  We  suggest  that  postal  life  insurance  should 
be  amalgamated  in  this  corporation  without  reducing  the  privileges  which  are  at  present  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  holding  its  policies.  The  new  corporation  might  be  called  the  Government  Postal  Life  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  order  to  express  the  intention  that  post  offices  will  continue  to  be  employed  as  an  agency.  Life  insurance 
not  only  sells  security  but  also  provides  personal  service.  Its  development  requires  capacity  for  seizing 
all  opportunities,  for  taking  the  initiative  and  for  developing  fields.  A  government  departmental  organisation  is 
not  well  suited  for  providing  such  a  service.  The  corporation  should  have  an  expert  from  a  foreign  country  to 
advise  it  in  its  first  2  or  3  years  ;  this  assistance  will  be  valuable  in  establishing  the  organisation  on  sound  and 
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progressive  lines  We  have  made  a  provision  of  2  million  rupees  for  this  Corporation.  To  dispel  the  apprehen-  j 

sion  of  private  companies,  the  Corporation  should  be  required  to  concentrate  on  lower  income  groups.  The  ■ 

Corporation  can  also  undertake  re-insurance  of  life  so  that,  along  with  the  Pakistan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  local  insurers,  it  can  eventually  handle  the  bulk  of  life  reinsurance  requirements  of  the  country.  It  will  also 

be  able  to  undertake,  in  co-operation  with  other  life  insurance  offices  in  the  country  an  active  programme  of 

publicity  to  carry  the  message  of  life  insurance  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of  the  population. 

49  We  assume  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  to  encourage  the  formation  of  domestic  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  save  and  earn  foreign  exchange  and  to  perform  most  of  the  insurance  services  needed  by  the 
countrv  General  insurance  companies  from  this  point  of  view  are  no  less  important  than  industrial  concerns. 
we  recommend  that  new  insurance  companies  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  first  five  years, 
subiect  to  the  dividend  being  restricted  to  5  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Industrial  concerns  are  frequently  able 
to  earn  dividends  very  early  in  their  career,  but  insurance  companies  have  to  struggle  for  several  years  before 
reaching  a  dividend  earning  basis.  Even  when  they  do  so,  they  are  seldom  able  to  distribute  dividends  except 

at  very  modest  levels. 

50  The  case  for  a  tax  concession  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  companies.  At  present 
.be  tax  is  a  lew  on  savings  and  acts  'as  a  discouragement  to  thrift.  Under  the  formula  now  applicable,  the  amount 
subiect  to  taxation  is  represented  by  (a)  difference  between  the  expenses  and  the  total  yields  on  investments 
or  lb)  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  surplus  disclosed  as  a  result  of  valuation  which  atpresentis  undertaken  com- 
mdsorily  at  five-yearly  intervals,  whichever  is  greater;  This  basis  of  taxation  is  clearly  a  burden  on  savings 
,  ,  . ..stifled  In  the  U.S.A.  the  federal  taxation,  usually  of  the  order  of  50  per  cent,  of  income,  is 

companies  6-5  per  cent  of  the  valuation  surplus,  in  addition  to  a  tax  by  the  States 

ranging  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  premium  receipts.  Other  countries  also  allow  tax  concessions  of  a  similar 
order  We  recommend  that  all  incomes  which  are  credited  to  the  life  funds  should  be  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion  ’  The  tax  should  be  imposed  only  on  the  amount  which  is  distributed  to  the  share-holders  after  va  nation. 
Life  offices  should  have  no  funds  or  reserves  except  the  life  funds  which  truly  represent  the  savings  of  policy 

holders. 

<51  We  do  not  favour  nationalisation  of  general  or  life  insurance.  In  life  insurance  there  is  an  extensive 
field  for  development,  and  both  public  and  private  enterprise  are  needed  to  exploit  it  fully.  There  is  room  for 
private  companies,  local  and  foreign,  and  for  a  public  corporation.  There  is  also  room  in  genei  al  insurance  for 
local  as  well  as  foreign  companies.  We  feel,  however,  that  excessive  dependence  on  foreign  enterprise  in  such 

fields  as  insurance  is  a  legacy  from  the  pre-partition  colonial  status  and  should  cease  ;  the  country  should 
be  enabled  by  firm  and  imaginative  policies  to  arrange  its  own  commercial  services  without  imposing  any 
disabilities  on  foreign  interests.  The  claim  of  life  insurance  is  that  of  an  institution  of  national  savings,  as 
the  most  important  potential  constituent  of  the  long-term  capital  market  necessary  to  economic  development 
The'appeal  for  thrift  and  austerity  makes  a  deep  impression  if  directly  joined  to  the  strong  sentiments  of 
famityaffection  and  responsibility  ;  life  insurance  is  necessary  to  thrift  and  austerity,  and  the  latter  to  economic 

development. 
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Chapter  12 

FORIEGN  TRADE  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
RESOURCES 

1.  Foreign  trade  is  an  important  sector  of  Pakistan’s  economy.  On  an  average  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  national  product  is  sold  abroad,  and  is  approximately  matched  by  corresponding  imports.  Foreign 
trade  thus  plays  a  strategic  role  in  the  economy  and  its  development,  far  beyond  its  proportionate  share  in  the 
national  product  of  the  country.  Foreign  exchange  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  limiting  factors  in  the  level  of  operation  and  the  development  of  the  economy,  because  of  the  increased 
needs  of  importing  large  quantities  of  plant  and  materials  at  the  present  stage  of  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fluctuations  in  export  earnings  and  import  costs,  resulting  from  crop  fluctuations,  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  are,  therefore,  of  particularly  great  importance  to  the  economy. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports 

2.  Export  earnings  from  commodity  trade  have  been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  as  shown inTable  1. 
In  this  and  subsequent  tables,  the  rupee  figures  for  1955-56  are  in  terms  of  post  devaluation  rupees  and  are 
not  directly  comparable  with  figures  of  previous  years. 

Table  1 

Earnings  from  commodity  exports,  1948-56 


Trade  years  July- June 


Year 

Earnings  from  commodity 
exports 

(Million 

(Million  pound 

rupees) 

sterling) 

1948-49  . 

.  1,758 

190 

1949-50  . 

.  1,194 

129 

1950-51  . 

.  2,553 

276 

1951-52  . 

.  2,009 

217 

1952-53  . 

.  1,510 

• 

163 

3953-54  . 

.  1,286 

139 

1954-55  . 

.  1,223 

132 

1955-56  . 

.  1,784 

134 

Source  :  Central 

Statistical 

Office. 

Earnings  reached  their  peak  in  1950-51,  the  Korean  boom  period,  and  declined  to  less  than  half  the  peak  level 
in  1954-55.  Such  wide  fluctuations  in  export  earnings  are  an  important  source  of  instability  in  the  economy. 
1955-56,  the  devaluation  year,  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  (in  terms  of  the  devalued  rupee)  brought 
about  by  an  increase  both  in  volume  and  price  of  export  commodities,  mainly  raw  jute  and  raw  cotton.  In 
terms  of  predevaluation  rupee  and  pound  sterling,  however,  the  improvement  was  not  significant. 
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3  The  volume  of  exports  and  export  earnings  from  various  commodities  are  summarised  in  Table  2,  and^ 
the  proportionate  distribution  in  Table  3. 

Table  2. 

<  Commodity  exports,  1948 — 56 

Trade  years  July-June  :  Value  in  million  rupees 


1948-49  1949-50  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56 


Commodity  Unit  ^  Value  Value  Qty.  Value  Qty.  Value  Qty.  Value  Qty.  Value  Qty.  Value  Qty.  Value 

quantity 


Raw  Jute 

Million 

bales. 

6-05 

1196  3-38 

526  6-67  109S  4- 85 

996  5-27 

566  5' 13  5565-14 

598  5 '68 

829 

Raw  cotton 

Do. 

0-82 

365  0-97 

397  1-40  987  Ml 

777  1-53 

694  1-19  497  0-74 

296  0-96 

462 

Raw  wool 

Million 

lbs. 

22 '4 

31  26-0 

35  29-3 

75  18  5 

31  29*3 

58  22-2 

47  24- 4 

50  28-6 

68 

Hides  and  skins  ... 

Million 

pieces. 

9-8 

37  10-2 

30  14' 4 

65  8-5 

33  10-2 

37  10.2 

37  8'5 

28  10  3 

39 

Black  tea 

Million 

lbs. 

29 '9 

42  30' 8 

46  23  6 

31  34-5 

42  24*7 

31  23*3 

32  26-0 

56  14  1 

34 

Other  commodities 

... 

87  ... 

159  ... 

298  ... 

130  ... 

124  ... 

116  ... 

195  ... 

352 

Total  exports  .. 

• 

... 

1758  ... 

1194  ... 

2553  ... 

2009  ... 

1510  ... 

1286  ... 

1223  ... 

1784 

Source  :  Central  Statistical  Office. 


Table  3 


Percentage  distribution  of  exports  earnings  by  commodities 

1948 — 56 

(Trade  years,  July-June) 


Commodity 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Raw  jute 

68 

44 

43 

50 

37 

43 

49 

46 

Raw  cotton 

21 

33 

39 

39 

46 

39 

24 

26 

Raw  wool 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Hides  and  skins  ... 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Black  tea 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

Other  commodities 

5 

13 

11 

6 

8 

9 

16 

20 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source  ;  Based  on  Central  Statistical  Office  data. 
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4.  Till  1953-54,  jute  and  cotton  have  on  an  average  accounted  for  more  than  80  %  of  the  total  value  of 
exports.  The  five  principal  exports— jute,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  skins  and  black  tea — have  ordinarily  acc¬ 
ounted  for  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  From  1954-55,  these  proportions  have  tended  to 
decline,  mainly  because  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  like  jute  goods  and 
cotton  goods  included  in  other  commodities.  The  fluctuations  in  export  earnings  are  caused  more  by  changes 
in  prices  than  by  changes  in  volume,  though  the  volume  of  cotton  exports  has  dropped  recently  with  increased 
domestic  consumption. 

5.  Before  independence,  the  economies  of  Pakistan  and  Indian  areas  of  this  sub-continent  were  comple¬ 
mentary, Pakistan  areas  supplying  raw  materials  like  jute  and  cotton  to  India  and  obtaining  manufactured  consumer 
goods  in  return.  This  pattern  of  trade  continued  for  some  time  after  independence,  and  in  1948-49  India 
took  as  much  as  three-fifths  of  the  total  exports  of  Pakistan.  Dependence  on  a  single  country  for  selling  such 
a  large  proportion  of  total  exports  was  a  source  of  great  weakness.  This  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
trade  deadlock  with  India  after  the  Indian  rupee  was  devalued  and  the  Pakistan  rupee  was  not  devalued  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1949.  Pakistan,  therefore,  followed  a  deliberate  policy  of  diversifying  its  exports  in  respect  of  their 
destinations.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  Pakistan’s  export  trade  are  summarised  in  Table  4. 

Table  4 

Percentage  distribution  of  private  account  exports  among  countries,  1948-56 


(Trade  Years  July-June) 


Countries 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Indian  Republic  ... 

59-6 

26*8 

21*8 

18*8 

9*9 

9*1 

11*6 

11*8 

Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy. 

11-0 

17*1 

21*3 

23-4 

22*4 

25-8 

24*8 

23*4 

United  Kingdom  ... 

11*6 

15*5 

12*6 

13*9 

15*4 

17*9 

21*4 

■14*2 

China 

1*2 

1-8 

3-5 

12*7 

7*5 

6*9 

2*8 

8*1 

Hong  Kong 

0-5 

8*2 

4*9 

2*7 

3*3 

4*4 

3*2 

3*5 

Japan 

2-6 

3*7 

13*0 

10*9 

19-1 

14*1 

11*9 

10*5 

United  States 

6*4 

5-7 

6*2 

2*6 

6*9 

6-0 

7*6 

8*4 

Other  countries  ... 

7-0 

2F0 

16*6 

14*9 

15*5 

15-6 

16*5 

20-1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source :  Based  on  Central  Statistical  Office  data. 


Note— All  exports  by  land  are  included  from  the  year  1949-50  ;  for  194849,  the  only  exports  by  land  included  are  those 
of  raw  jute. 

6.  The  direction  of  Pakistan’s  export  trade  has  radically  changed  during  the  last  few  years.  One  feature 
of  the  change  was  the  rapid  and  very  large  decline  in  the  exports  to  India.  Another  was  the  relative  expansion  of 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  although  U.  K.’s  share  of  our  export 
trade  has  declined  in  the  recent  year  1955-56.  A  third  was  the  large  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  Far  East — 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China.  The  proportion  of  exports  to  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  raw  jute  exports  do  not  at  present  go  to  any  country  in  large  proportions;  India 
continues  to  be  the  largest  buyer  but  there  are  several  other  fairly  large  buyer  like  the  U.  K.,  Germany, 
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Fr.nce  and  Belgium.  Raw  cotton  exports  are  also  spread  among  several  countries,  with  Japan  accounting  ^ 

,  .  nnp  thi ta  of  the  total  Raw  wool  exports  are  much  more  concentrated,  more  than  90  per  cent.  now| 

V  S.A.  E,P«..rild»..dsK.s  are  fairly  well  diveisified.  Th.,.f  ,e. 

however,  highly  concentrated  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports 

7  AH  imports  are  subject  to  government  control  atpresent.  Imports  on  private  account  enter  onlyunder 
licences  issued  by  the  controlling  authorities.  A  substantial  part  of  the  imports  enter  on  8°vem®cn 
mount  and  these  include  capital  goods  and  supplies  required  for  government  use,  defence  equipment  and  s  or  , 
c^l  for  nub  he  and  private  use,  fertilizer,  sugar,  and  occasionally  food-grains.  It  was  only  during  the 
od  of  the  Open  General  Licence  from  July  1951  to  August  1952  that  the  volume  of  imports  was  largely 
Tf  d  f  d  hv  market  forces  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  period  since  independence  imports  have  been  res- 
"either  due  to  shortage  of  supplies  such  as  occurred  in  the  period  of  dislocation  immediately  after 
independence  or  due  to  government  restrictions  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

s  The  data  on  import  trade  are  not  nearly  as  complete  and  reliable  as  those  on  export  trade.  A  good 

o.  —  M  »»  '*»!  -  -  "  ™“''  -> 

The  data  on  imports  on  government  account  are  incomplete. 

Q  The  value  of  imports  on  private  account  shows  large  fluctuations,  as  does  the  value  of  exports.  This 

•  to  he  expected  because  the  level  of  imports  depends  largely  on  the  foreign  exchange  earned  by  exports.  The 

value'onmports  aKurrent  prices  and  at  constant  prices  from  1948-49  to  1954-55  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 

Value  of  imports  on  private  account  at  current  and  constant  prices,  1948—56 

(Trade  years  July-June) 


(Million  rupees) 


Year 


Value  at 
current 
prices 


Index  of 
import 
prices 


Value  at 
1948-49 
prices 


1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Sea  borne  only 


Sea  borne  and  land  borne 


Source 


1,258 

100 

1,258 

958 

79 

1,207 

1,125 

79 

1,417 

1,430 

85 

1,693 

1,963 

95 

2,075 

936 

78 

1,203 

734 

86 

857 

922 

81 

1,135 

990 

121 

818 

Based  on  Central  Satistical  Office  data. 

-n  ind—  or  impon  price:  is  a  simple  average  of  the  quarterly  indices  published  by  the  Central 

Statistical  Office  .  The  conspicuous  rise  in  the  index  of  import  prices  in  1955-56  is  mainly  due  to  devaluation 

of  the  rupee.) 
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10.  The  index  of  import  prices  which  is  used  for  calculating  the  value  at  constant  prices  is  defective  because 
it  dc-s  not  cover  the  prices  of  non-standardised  commodities  such  as  machinery,  so  that  the  estimate  of  value 
at  constant  prices  may  have  a  substantial  margin  of  error.  Even  so,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  magnitude  of 
fluctuations  in  imports.  Imports  at  constant  prices  rose  by  about  45  per  cent  from  1949-50  to  1951-52.  In 
195.'-  1  they  fell  to  a  little  over  40  per  cent  and  in  1955-56  to  about  42%  of  the  peak  level.  Except  for  the 
emergency  wheat  imports  due  to  the  failure  of  wheat  crop  in  1951-52  and  1952-53,  the  changes  in  government 
imports  are  much  the  same  as  that  for  imports  on  private  account.  Such  wide  fluctuations  in  imports  cause 
serious  dislocation  in  the  economy. 

11.  Changes  in  the  composition  of  imports  on  private  account  from  1951-52  to  the  end  of  1955-56  are  shown 
in  Table  6. 


Table  6 

Value  of  imports  on  private  account ,  1951 — 56 
(Trade  Years  July — June) 


1951-52 

1952-53  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56 

Value  in  million  rupees 

Consumer  goods 

890 

380 

170 

219 

290 

(of  which  cotton  cloth) 

(376) 

(91) 

(7) 

(39) 

(63) 

Raw  materials,  fuels  and  spares 

750 

349 

337 

318 

398 

(of  which  cotton  yarn) 

(263) 

(61) 

(67) 

(30) 

(17) 

Investment  goods 

323 

207 

227 

385 

302 

Total 

1963 

936 

734 

922 

990 

Percentage  Distribution 

Consumer  goods 

45 

41 

23 

24 

29 

Raw  materials,  fuels  and  spares... 

38 

37 

46 

34 

40 

Investment  goods 

17 

22 

31 

42’ 

31 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source  :  Based  on  Central  Statistical  Office  data. 


12.  In  1951-52,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  consisted  of  consumer  goods,  of  which  a  substantial  part  was  cotton 
cloth.  Raw  materials  and  fuels  constituted  about  one-third  of  the  total  imports.  These,  however,  included 
substantial  quantities  of  cotton  yarn.  Imports  of  investment  goods  were  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Con¬ 
sumer  goods  imports  have  declined  both  absolutely  and  relatively  during  the  period  under  review.  The  percen¬ 
tage  fell  from  45  in  1951-52  to  24  in  1954-55.  The  proportion  of  raw  materials  and  fuels  has  remained  relatively 
steady.  The  proportion  of  the  imports  of  investment  goods  has  increased  very  substantially  from  17  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1951-52  to  42  per  cent  in  1954-55  and  31  per  cent  in  1955-56.  This  is  a  clear  evidence  of  the  success 
of  the  Government's  policy  of  providing  an  increasing  share  of  foreign  exchange  for  economic  development. 
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13  Reduction  in  the  imports  of  consumer  goods  resulted  in  serious  shortages  of  certain  supplies  even  of 
an  es^ntiaf  character  and  caused,  hardship.  This  represents  a  part  of  the  price  paid  for  divertmg  national  re- 
Tin.o  investment.  Although  the  proportion  of  raw  materials  imports  to  total  imports  remained  undi- 
minished,  the  imported  raw  materials  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  increased  installed  capacity  :  apart 
of  the  capacity  remained  idle  for  lack  of  raw  mateiials. 

H.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  import  trade  during  the  period  under  review  are  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 

Percentage  of  imports  on  private  account  by  country  of  origin,  1948-56 
(Trade  Years  July —June) 


1948  -49  1949-50  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56 


Indian  Republic  ... 

UnitedKingdom  ...  . 

Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 

China 
Hong  Kong 
Japan 

United  States 
Other  countries 

Total 


31-8 

24-3 

15-1 

17-7 

13-5 

5-3 

4-0 

4U 

28-1 

25-4 

26-4 

20*4 

28-8 

31-8 

32*2 

26-5 

6-4 

8-6 

11-7 

12-6 

13-5 

20-8 

16-4 

19-9 

7-3 

3*2 

61 

1-2 

0-7 

1-4 

0*2 

0-2 

0-5 

0-5 

3-3 

2-2 

0-7 

0-9 

0*1 

0-2 

1-2 

11*0 

16-2  ‘ 

23-8 

15*4 

8-7 

16-3 

14-4 

8-0 

9*8 

6-6 

6-1 

8-7 

7-0 

9-2 

13-0 

16-3 

17-2 

146 

160 

18-5 

23-9 

21-3 

21-7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source 

:  Based  on  Central  Statistical  Office  data. 

Note  :_Lsmd  trade  data  are  included  completely  from  1949-50  onwards. 

,,  ln  1948-49  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  total  import 
trade  Tte  lition  has  substantially  changed  since.  Imports  from  India  declined  from  32  per  cent  m  1948-49 
o  4  ncr  cent  in  1955-56.  Imports  from  Western  European  countries  have  substantially  increased.  The  pro¬ 
to  4  per  cen  fallen,  but  has  been  more  than  offset  by  substantial  increases  from  Japan. 

TtepToportlTof  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  a  somewhat  steady  level  while  that  of  imports 
from  the  U-  S.  A.  has  increased  appreciably. 

Invisibles 

,  6  Receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  invisibles  have  had  a  substantial  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  j , 

•  the  '  *  In  common  with  many  under-developed  countries,  Pakistan’s  invisible  payments  are  greatly  m  n 
xc  S  of  receipts  This  is  due  largely  to  the  necessity  for  making  payments  for  services  of  foreign  sh.ppmg  J 
insurance  and^Banking.  and  for  interest  and  dividends  on  foreign  private  capital.  Expenses  on  account  of  4 
Hai  and  other  travel  also  account  for  a  large  snare. 
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17.  The  position  in  respect  of  invisible  receipts  and  payments  on  private  account  from  1951-52  to  1955-56, 
the  period  for  which  complete  information  is  available,  is  summarised  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 

Invisible  receipts  and  payments ,  1951 — 56 
(Trade  years  July— June) 


(Million  rupees) 


1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Invisible  receipts 

219 

179 

119 

116 

391 

Invisible  payments 

.  354 

233 

227 

208 

359 

Balance 

.  —135 

—54 

—108 

—92 

—368 

Note.— Figures  exclude  foreign  aid  and  loans. 


Source  :  State  Bank  of  Pakistan. 

18.  .  Because  invisible  receipts  and  payments  are  in  large  part  connected  with  trade,  both  rose  to  their  peak 
level  during  1951-52,  the  peak  trade  year,  and  declined  with  the  subsequent  shrinkage  of  trade  ;  payments,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  be  in  excess  of  receipts.  The  main  items  of  invisible  receipts  are  expenditure  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  interest  on  sterling  securities,  shipping,  income  tax,  and  insurance.  Receipts  from  insurance  have  tended 
to  rise,  partly  because  of  the  requirement  in  force  from  December,  1953,  that  all  import  licences  should  be  on  Cost 
and  Freight  basis  rather  than  Cost,  Insurance  and  Freight  basis,  so  that  importers  have  had  to  insure  with  com¬ 
panies  registered  in  Pakistan.  Among  the  invisible  payments,  items  which  are  mainly  connected  with  foreign 
trade,— refunds  and  rebates,  insurance  premia,  freight  charges,  operating  expenses  of  Pakistan  air  and  shipping 
companies,  and  agency  services  together  with  interest  and  dividends— amount  to  over  half  the  total. 

19.  In  short,  a  large  part  of  the  payments  on  invisibles  are  for  business  purposes  ;  but  the  amounts  received 
on  business  account  are  very  much  smaller.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  excess  of  total  invisible  payments  over 
total  invisible  receipts.  Certain  payments  of  a  consumer  kind  such  as  travel  and  educational  outlay  also  exceed 
Receipts,  which,  is  however,  inevitable. 

Balance  of  payments 

20.  The  balance  of  payments  on  current  account  from  1948-49  to  1955-56  is  summarised  in  Table  9.  The 
current  account  statement  includes  receipts  and  payments  for  services,  the  so-called  invisibles,  as  well  as  for  com¬ 
modities,  It  include;-  exchange  transactions  or.  both  Drivnic  and  government  accounts 
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Table  9 


Balance  of  payments  on  current  accounts,  1948—56 


(Million  rupees)  .  1 


1948-49  1949-50  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56 


Receipts  : 

Exports 

Other  receipts 

805 

204 

870 

79 

2308 

164 

2187 

219 

1342 

179 

1303 

119 

1217 

116 

1897 

191 

Total  ... 

1009 

948 

2471 

2406 

1521 

1421 

1332 

2090 

Payments  : 

Imports  on  private  account 
Imports  and  other  payments  on 
government  account. 

Other  payments 

756 

564 

144 

749 

340 

209 

1273 

433 

189 

1927 

598 

354 

1214 

481 

233 

734 

489 

226 

738 

382 

208 

835 

532 

359 

Total  .. 

1464 

1298 

1895 

2879 

1928 

1449 

1328 

1726 

Errors  and  omissions 

Balance  on  current  account 

-47 
.  —503 

+35 

—315 

—1 

+576 

+  19 
—464 

+  1 
— 408 

—28 

+4 

+363 

Afghanistan,  are  excluded. 

(2)  Figures  would  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  off. 

(3)  Years  are  trade  years  July  to  June. 

(4)  Figures  exclude  foreign  aid  and  loans.  , 

1  }  Source  :  State  Bank  of  Pakistan. 

21  Transactions  with  India,  which  were  large,  are  included  in  the  above  statement  only  from  February 
1951  onwards,  and  those  with  Nepal  and  Tibet  from  March  1951.  If  the  data  on  these  transactions  were  avail¬ 
able  for  earlier  years  and  had  been  included  in  the  statement,  the  balance  on  current  account  for  these  years  wou 
have  been  much  different  from  that  shown  in  Table  9.  The  data  are  relatively  complete  from  1951-52  onwards.; 
Even  then  the  goods  which  were  shipped  under  foreign  aid  and  loans,  where  no  exchange  transactions  occurred . 

are  not  included. 

22.  The  commodity  trade  figures  given  in  Table  9,  which  are  based  on  the  record  of  exchange  transactions, 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  commodity  trade  figures  given  in  Tables  2  and  6,  which  are  based  on  he  CHS-, 
toms  records.  The  records  of  the  Customs  Department  are  based  on  the  entries  made  at  the  time  goods  leave  or 
enter  the  country.  The  exchange  transactions  records  are  based  on  the  actual  receipt  or  payment  of  foreign, 
exchange  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  figures  is  partly  explained  by  the  time  lag  between  shipments  and. 
pavments'  and  partly  by  the  differences  in  valuation  and  classification;  in  addition,  the  customs  figures  include 
and  the  balance  of  payments  figures  exclude,  imports  on  private  account  involving  no  current  payment  abroad, 
such  as  imports  financed  through  deferred  credits  or  machinery  imported  by  foreign  companies  making  direct 

investments  in  Pakistan. 

This  summarv  reveals  the  persistent  and  underlying  weakness  in  the  balance  of  payments  ;  despite 
the  restrictions  on  imports  and  other  payments  in  force  throughout  the  period  under  review  except  for  the  rela- 
tivelv  short  period  of  the  open  general  licence,  there  has  been  a  deficit  m  current  account  every  year  other  than 
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1950-51,  1954-55  and  1955-56.  The  surplus  in  1950-51  is  attributable  in  the  main  to  high  export  prices  during  the 
Korean  boom.  Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  exchange  earnings  since  1952,  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
has  been  reduced,  but  only  by  severe  restrictions  on  commodity  imports  and  service  payments.  In  1955-56,  there 
was  a  large  surplus  on  current  account  caused  almost  exclusively  by  a  substantial  curtailment  in  the  volume  of 
imports.  Part  of  the  pressure  on  the  payments  side  has  come  from  the  demand  for  imports  on  private  account, 
and  part  from  the  high  level  of  government  expenditure  on  account  of  development  and  defence.  The  large 
payments  for  invisibles,  which  substantially  exceed  receipts,  have  also  been  an  important  factor  accounting  for 
the  deficit. 

24.  The  difficult  balance  of  payments  position  since  1951-52  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  drastic  fall  in 
export  prices  relatively  to  those  of  imports.  Changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  are  summarised  in  table  10  below. 

Table  10 

Indices  of  Terms  of  Trade,  1949—56 
(Fiscal  Year  1948-49=100) 


Calendar 

Year 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


Index  of 
unit  value 
of 

imports 

(1) 

Index  of 
unit  value 
of 

exports 

(2) 

Indices  of 
terms  of 
trade  : 

(2)  as 

0/ 

/o 

of 

(1) 

(3) 

90-5 

95-8 

106-2 

75  0 

88-6 

118-0 

93-3 

119-4 

124-5 

83-9 

87-3 

103-5 

82-5 

61 '6 

75-0 

81  ’8 

65*9 

8L5 

98*3 

72-8 

75 -6 

133-5 

87-2 

65-5 

Source  :  Based  on  Central  Statistical  Office  data. 


25.  The  terms  of  trade  weie  most  favourable  from  October  1950  to  September  1951  j  this  largely  accounts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  balance  or  payments  during  this  period.  The  drastic  deterioration  after  mid- 1952 
was  major  cause  of  the  severe  exchange  difficulties  that  followed.  The  fall  in  the  index  of  the  terms  of  trade  by 
more  than  50  per  cent,  from  the  second  quarter  of  1951  to  the  third  quarter  of  1953  meant  that  a  given  quantity 
of  physical  exports  could  buy  less  than  half  as  much  imports  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  period.  Apart  from 
minor  fluctuations,  the  index  has  recently  touched  a  level  lower  than  that  reached  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  boom. 
This  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  has  been  an  important  factor  retarding  the  growth  of  national  income. 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

Existing  and  past  policy 

26.  Pakistan  has  successfully  pursued  a  policy  of  diversification  of  her  exports  and  imports  in  so  far  as  the 
direction  of  trade  is  concerned.  Negotiation  of  bilateral  .trade  agreements  and  import  and  export  controls  were 
some  of  the  devices  used. 

27.  Dependence  on  imported  consumer  goods  has  been  substantially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  a  number  of  consumer  goods  industries.  The  process  of  industrialisation  was  encouraged  by  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  measures  and  policies  in  the  commercial  field.  The  rupee  was  not  devalued  when  the  sterling  and  a 
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number  of  other  currencies  were  devalued  in  September  1949.  This  held  down  the  rupee  costs  of  industrial 
machinery  Severe  rationing  of  foreign  exchange  also  has  made  a  major  contnbution  to  the  industrial  programme 
recent  years.  When  foreign  exchange  shortage  developed  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  boom,  imports  of  consume 
noods  were  drastically  reduced  in  order  to  provide  foreign  exchange  for  the  imports  of  machinery.  Restricted 
consumer  goods  imports  have  provided  favourable  conditions  for  the  flow  of  investments  into  local  undertakings. 
The  rupee  was  devalued  in  July,  1955,  when  the  marketing  of  industrial  products  had  become  an  important 
problem  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  new  industries..  The  devaluation  of  the  rupee  will  encourage  exports 
abroad  as  well  as  production  in  the  country  of  goods  previously  imported. 

28  The  export  and  import  duties  are  levied  mainly  to  serve  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  but 
these  duties  have  been  used  also  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  commercial  policy.  At  times,  export  duties  on  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  were  reduced  or  abolished  to  encourage  their  export.  Imports  of  machinery  and  raw  materia 
required  for  industrial  development  were  allowed  either  duty  free,  or  were  subjected  to  relatively  lower  rates  of 

duty. 

29  Price  support  was  provided  to  jute  and  cotton  when  their  prices  fell  sharply  after  the  Korean  boom, 
but  this  did  not  prove  manageable  :  price  support  to  jute  and  cotton,  which  are  the  mainstays  of  the  economy, 
is  like  the  superstructure  trying  to  support  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

30  Pakistan  signed  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  derives  substantial  advantages  in  her 
trade  relations  with  other  members  of  the  GATT.  The  obligations  assumed  under  the  agreement  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  commercial  policies  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 


Future  policies 

31  The  account  we  have  given  of  developments  in  the  foreign  trade  and  foreign  exchange  of  the  country 
since  independence  stresses  the  crucial  significance  of  foreign  exchange  policies.  Improvements  of  foreign  ex- 
chang  resources  by  promotion  of  exports,  by  development  of  local  sources  for  goods  and  services  now  impor¬ 
ted  and  by  economies  in  non-developmental  imports,  provide  the  key  polices  in  the  Plan  period.  Some  of  these 
have  been  attempted  in  the  recent  past ;  a  fuller  application  of  the  policies  is,  however,  called  for  during 5  the i  re- 
maining  Plan  period.  The  development  programme  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry  is  directed 
“ds  this  purpose.  The  progress  of  the  Plan  will  have  to  be  kept  under  constant  review  to  ensure  its 
effectiveness  for  this  purpose,  and  to  make  such  revisions  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

32  Cotton  and  jute  with  the  addition  of  jute  manufactures  will  remain  the  major  sources  of  export  earnings. 
Meanwhile  cotton  manufactures  have  also  started  to  move  into  international  markets.  Continued  measures 
to  reduce  manufacturing  costs  and  prices  and  to  develop  markets  will  be  required,  if  these  goods  are  to  be  expor- 
ted.  Export  markets  for  raw  jute  and  cotton  are  far  from  assured  ;  they  are  easy  to  lose  and  difficult  to  reg  . 
Jute  is  continually  threatened  by  substitutes,  and  cotton  tends  to  be  produced  in  excess  of  current  demand. 
Price  policies  will  play  an  important  part  in  holding  and  expanding  their  export  markets  ;  the  objective  mus  be 
lompetUive  prices  and  increasing  yields  per  acre.  Even  in  the  face  of  substitutes,  there  »  a  good  prospect  of 
increasing  the  use  of  jute  in  a  world  with  expanding  production  and  trade,  provided  our  prices  make  its  use  wor  i 
while.  This  calls  for  a  careful  study  of  the  world  market  for  jute,  jute  manufactures  and  their  substitu  es. 

33  Greater  diversification  in  production  for  export  trade  is  essential.  The  country  cannot  continue  to 
rely  nearly  exclusively  on  cotton,  jute,  and  their  products  if  the  foreign  exchange  position  and  terms  of  trade  are 
to  be  improved.  Elsewhere  we  have  made  recommendations  for  the  development  of  shipping,  an  -ing, 
insurance  services  which  would  improve  the  position  in  respect  of  invisibles. 

34  Foreign  exchange  will  remain  a  scarce  resource  during  the  Plan  period  and  must  therefore  continue 
to  be  rationed  as  at  present.  We  cannot  now  foresee  the  time  when  the  country  will  be  able  to  abandon  impor 

lcensine  and  exchange  control.  They  are  essential  for  directing  and  regulating  a  growing  economy  ye  i 
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early  stage  of  development,  with  inadequate  and  irregular  foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  success  of  the  Plan 
would  depend  largely  on  the  operation  of  these  essential  controls  with  the  purpose  of  realising  the  development 
programmes.  The  magnitude  of  developmental  effort  and  its  direction  is  based  on  assumptions  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foreign  exchange  resources  ;  administrative  failures  to  realise  these  assumptions  must  be  prevented 
if  the  economy  is  to  grow  as  contemplated  in  the  Plan.  Supplies  of  certain  essential  raw  materials  such  as  iron 
and  steel  are  uncertain,  as  these  materials  are  subject  to  recurrent  shortages  in  the  world  market.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  to  ensure  regular  supplies  of  such  essential  materials,  future  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
should  provide  for  long  term  procurement  arrangements  with  the  producing  countries. 


FINANCIAL  RESOURCES— EXTERNAL 

35.  A  forecast  of  foreign  exchange  supplies  and  requirements  for  a  five-year  period  presents  many  prob¬ 
lems.  The  estimation  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  is  particularly  difficult,  since  they  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  world  market  conditions  which  are  outside  the  country’s  control.  Jute  and  cotton,  which  will  continue 
to  be  the  principal  exports  are  subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations.  The  export  of  Pakistani  jute  and  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  is  also  subject  to  the  special  uncertainties  which  face  a  country’s  products  entering  the  world  market 
for  the  first  time.  Other  export  commodities,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  wool  and  tea,  are  subject  to  substantial 
changes  in  price.  The  accuracy  of  any  forecast  of  foreign  exchange  receipts  will  depend  on  the  realisation  of 
the  assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 

36.  Imports  can  be  forecast  with  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  exports,  because  they  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  government  import  policies.  The  Government  itself  is  a  large  user  of  foreign  exchange,  and  its 
requirements  under  normal  conditions  can  be  foreseen  with  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  error.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  foreign  exchange  for  consumer  goods,  raw  materials  and  fuels,  invisible  imports  and  the  development 
programme  can  also  be  foreseen  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  Exchange  and  import  control  devices  can  be 
used  to  keep  the  foreign  exchange  expenditure  within  certain  limits  but  these  devices  cannot  be  used  to  increase 
the  export  earnings, 

37.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period,  the  foreign  exchange  situation  of  the  country  has  been  affected 
by  a  number  of  important  factors.  The  main  ones  are  :  (a)  devaluation  of  the  rupee  on  July  31,  1955  and 
(b)  a  severe  problem  of  food  shortage  in  1956  requiring  large  imports  of  foodgrains  from  abroad. 

38.  The  devaluation  was  followed  by  some  rise  in  the  volume  of  exports  but  only  a  smaller  rise  in  export 
earnings  because  of  a  fall  in  export  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  import  prices  have  increased  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  accounting  for  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  country’s  terms  of  trade.  As  a  result,  Pakistan  is 
required  to  export  about  20  per  cent  more  than  before  devaluation  in  order  to  pay  for  a  given  volume  of  imports. 

39.  Secondly,  a  severe  food  shortage  arose  in  the  country  in  1956  mainly  due  to  damage  by  flood  and  in¬ 
sects  done  to  1955-56  food  crops.  The  1956-57  crops,  however,  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  better.  Nevertheless,  the 
1956  shortage  brought  a  general  realisation  that  food  imports  were  likely  to  be  required,  in  decreasing  amounts, 
during  the  rest  of  the  Plan  period  ;  and  the  foreign  exchange  projections  have  been  modified  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  1956  shortage  was  not  anticipated  and  required  the  emergency  use  of  about  Rs.  20  crores 
of  the  country’s  own  foreign  exchange  resources  in  addition  to  what  could  be  obtained  under  aid.  This  sudden 
and  sharp  drain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves  revealed  how  vulnerable  our  economy  is  to  the  fluctuations  in  food 
production.  This,  therefore,  underlined  heavily  the  urgency  of  increasing  food  production  as  the  first  priority 
in  the  development  programme,  and  the  corresponding  necessity  of  having  a  planned  food  import  programme 
for  consumption  and  contingency  reserve  until  the  food  production  in  the  country  rises  sufficiently. 


Foreign  exchange  earnings 


40.  The  revised  estimates  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  by  main  categories  are  given  in  Table  11. 
have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  actuals  and  estimated  actuals  of  1955-56  and  1956-57  respectively 

revised  forecasts  for  1957 — 60. 


These 
and  the 


Table  11 

Expected  foreign  exchange  earnings,  1955—60 


1.  Raw  Jute  and  jute  goods 

2.  Raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods 

3.  Wool,  hides  and  skins  and  tea 

4.  Other  commodities  ... 

5.  Invisible  receipts 


(Million 

rupees) 

4,857 

2,765 

878 

1,010 

990 


10,500 


Raw  jute  and  jute  manufactures 

'  41  The  forecasts  of  exports  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  price  policy  will  be  framed  to  enable  jute 

to  meet  the  threat  of  substitutes,  and  to  find  expanding  markets  abroad.  Price  and  export  policy  for  jute  needs 
serious  attention  if  foreign  markets  are  to  be  safeguarded.  We  assume  that  raw  jute  prices  will  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  level  currently  ruling  in  1956-57  ,  and  that  disposable  production  will  average  6-4  million  bales. 


42  We  assume  also  that  the  jute  manufacturing  industry  will  be  able  to  find  sufficient  markets  for  its  pro¬ 
ducts  to  keep  the  jute  looms,  installed  or  planned,  busy,  and  that  shortages  of  skilled  operatives  and  power  supply 
will  be  overcome  The  achievement  of  these  objectives  will  not  be  easy.  The  export  of  jute  manufactures  envi¬ 
saged  will  amount  to  over  one-quarter  of  all  jute  manufactures  entering  into  world  trade.  A  big  effort  will  be 
reouired  to  establish  market  contacts  and  outlets  in  purchasing  countries  and  to  keep  costs  at  a  level  at  which 
export  prices  are  competitive.  We  have  assumed  that  prices  of  jute  goods  will  fall  slightly  below  the  current 

.level. 

43.  An  increasing  proportion  of  jute  exports  will  be  in  manufactured  form  and  a  declining  proportion  will 
be  exported  as  raw  jute.  This  assumes  the  increasing  ntilisation  of  jute  looms  from  the  level  of  6,000  on  an 
average  in  1956-57  to  11,000  on  an  average  in  1959-60. 


Raw  cotton  and  cotton  textiles 

44  We  assume  that  the  market  for  raw  cotton  will  continue  to  be  highly  competitive.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  for  cotton  production  in  the  world  to  Outstrip  consumption  since  the  end  of  the  World  War  II,  result- 
ins  in  an  accumulation  of  stocks  ;  in  some  areas  synthetic  materials  are  providing  stiff  competition. 


45.  One  of  the  key  factors  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  the  support  price  maintained  in  the  United  States  and 
its  surplus  disposal  policy.  A  reduction  in  the  United  States  support  price  may  result  in  a  proportionate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  general  exporj:  price  of  American  cotton  ;  similarly  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  cotton  sent  abroad 
by  the  United  States  under  its  surplus  disposal  programme  would  depress  cotton  prices.  Another  factor  affect¬ 
ing  the  market  is  that  the  continued  rise  in  cotton  production  outside  the  United  States  may  well  depress  the  world 
price  to  levels  substantially  below  the  United  States  domestic  price. 

46.  Pakistan’s  share  of  the  world  export  market  is  only  about  10  per  cent  so  that  there  should  be  no  di¬ 
fficulty  in  disposing  of  supplies  if  sold  at  competitive  prices.  We  have  assumed  a  ten  per  cent  fall  from  export 
prices  ruling  early  in  1957  ;  this  assumption  will  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  effects  of  recent  changes 
in  the  world  cotton  market. 

47.  The  growth  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
from  approximately  100  thousand  bales  in  1950  to  more  than  800  thousand  bales  in  1955-56.  This  has  already 
meant  a  reduction  in  exports  of  raw  cotton.  Such  reduction  will  continue  as  domestic  consumption  increases, 
unless  domestic  production  increases  correspondingly.  We  assume  that  from  1955-56  to  1959-60  production 
of  raw  cotton  will  increase  gradually  from  1’6  million  bales  to  2.25  million  bales  per  year.  This  increase  will, 
however,  need  special  efforts  and  will  not  be  easy. 

48.  The  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  country  is  estimated  to  increase  from  about  12  yards  per  capita 
in  1955-56  to  about  14  yards  per  capita  in  1959-60.  The  cotton  weaving  capacity  (mill  and  hand  loom)  already 
installed  and  to  be  installed  during  the  Plan  period  will  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  There  will  thus 
be  a  margin  for  export.  The  world  market  for  cotton  textiles  is  highly  competitive  ;  the  industry  will  have  to 
make  a  very  great  effort  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  its  products  in  order  to  be 
able  to  export  cotton  textiles,  in  the  quantities  which  will  be  seeking  markets  abroad.  We  have  assumed  that 
all  the  supplies  available  for  export  will  be  sold  abroad. 

Raw  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  tea 

*  49.  We  have  assumed  that  the  export  of  raw  wool  will  decline  during  the  Plan  period  because  the  use  of 
wool  in  the  growing  woollen  textile  industry  will  outrun  the  expected  increase  in  annual  wool  production.  With 
a  fairly  steady  world  market  for  wool,  the  price  lias  been  assumed  to  remain  stable  throughout  the  period  at 
late  1954  levels. 

50.  The  country  is  practically  self-sufficient  in  leather  products  ;  exports  of  hides  and  skins  are  expected 
to  decline  slightly  with  a  small  increase  in  local  consumption. 

51.  Pakistan  exports  slightly  more  than  half  of  its  production  of  tea.  During  the  three  years  1951-52 
}  to  1953-54  exports  averaged  30.5  million  lbs.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  by  15  per  cent,  the  bulk  of  the 
j  ncrease  taking  place  towards  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  Some  of  this  increase  will  be  absorbed  by  domestic 
'  consumption,  but  there  may  be  a  modest  increase  in  exports.  Prices  at  the  end  of  1954  were  already  unusually 
y  high  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  periods  ;  we  do  not  expect  that  these  high  export  prices  will  continue,  though 
I  with  the  growing  world  demand,  they  may  remain  somewhat  above  the  levels  of  1951-54. 

5*. 

4 ■; 

Jr  Other  commodities 

• 

f:;. 

f,  52.  Substantial  quantities  of  rice  were  exported  in  the  first  half  of  1955-56  but  with  growing  population 
a  and  purchasing  power,  and  the  need  for  reserve  storage,  future  exports  are  uncertain.  We  do  not  assume  any 
1  net  export  of  rice  during  the  Plan  Period.  On  the  contrary,  rice  as  well  as  wheat  must  be  imported  on  a  substan- 
|  rial  scale. 
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53  Other  exports  include  a  large  number  of  small  items  such  as  dry  fish,  resins,  cotton  seed  cakes,  surg'd] 
a  to  Substantial  increases  in  the  exports  of  these  and  other  commodities  can  be] 

instruments,  an  spot  g.  .  t  ti  of  the  development  programme  in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  partly] 
expected  partly  due  to  the  implementaUon  ot  p  p  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period,  addi| 

tad— ^ul^^  added  to  this  list ;  future  export  earnings  wiilincrea^j 

ingly  come  from  such  manufactured  commodities. 


Invisible  receipts 

54  Invisible  receipts  declined  drastically  in  1953-54  as  compared  with  early  years  and  rose  appreciably  t 
1 955  <6  Durin  the  Plan  period,  we  forecast  a  gradual  further  revival.  We  appreciate  the  substantially  increased 
®  .  .  tj  u  to  invisible  earnings.  Pakistan  has  many  places-  of  natural  beauty, 

“SSJ^r^r^  value,  but  faciiities  for  accommodation  for  transport  and  for  deahag 
with  tourists  are  inadequate  to  exploit  these  places  fully.  The  Railways  have  taken  some  interest  in  promo  m 

l  while  this  is  usoful  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  adequate.  The  provision  of  adequate  and  acceptable 

ss^r.s54-. » ■■  — »■  «•*«  •>  f  r  "a  iii 

as  well  as  train,  which  cater  especially  to  tourists,  need  to  be  provided.  Other  services  too  need  to  be  improved 

and  expanded.  No  single  transport  agency  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  of  these  problems,  though  a  o  e 

can  and  should  help.  We  believe  that  only  a  special  agency,  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  tourism,  can  eve  op 
it  fully.  One  of  its  first  responsibilities  should  be  to  draw  up  a  development  plan  for  tourism. 

55  The  achievement  of  the  export  targets  will  require  a  great  effort.  In  particular,  the  expansion  of  jute 
manufactures  and  of  raw  cotton  production  on  the  scale  envisaged  will  not  be  easy.  Provided  the  production 
targets  can  be  reached  and  markets  found  for  the  goods,  the  estimates  of  exchange  receipts  are  not  extravagant 
because  they  are  based  on  relatively  moderate  price  assumptions.  Exchange  earnings  would  be  lower  if  world 
markets  deteriorate  substantially,  and  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  market  especially  are  uncertain.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  general  market  conditions  remained  as  at  present,  shortfalls  m  earnings  m  some  items  would 
probably  be  offset  by  greater  earnings  in  others,  so  that  the  total  result  would  remain  more  or  less  unaffected.. 

Summary  „  ,  ,  , 

56  Over  the  Plan  period  we  expect  that  total  earnings  will  increase  as  the  result  of  the  development  pro- 
gramme  By  1959-60  we  expect  earnings  will  be  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  in  1954-55,  if  assumptions  on 
world  prices  and  domestic  production  hold  true.  A  part  of  this  increase  will  come  as  the  result  of  increased 
cotton  production  and  substantial  exports  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods  rather  than  raw  cotton  Earnmgs  from 

.  raw  jute  are  expected  to  decrease  ;  but  this  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  increased  exports  of  jute  goods. 
Earnmgs  from  other  commodities  and  invisibles  are  also  expected  to  increase. 

Foreign  private  investment 

57  Foreign  private  investment  has  not  been  large.  The  amounts  that  have  entered  through  purchase 
of  rupees  amounted  to  less  than  Rs.  80  million  from  July  1948  to  December  1954  In  addition,  there  have  been 
unknown  but  apparently  not  insignificant  amounts  of  foreign  investment  in  the  form  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  imported  directly  by  the  investors.  Private  foreign  investment  has  been  increasing  recently  m  connect 
with  drilling  gas  wells  and  building  pipelines.  This  is  the  area  in  which  there  appears  at  present  to  be  consi¬ 
derable  scope  for  future  private  investment.  Large  investments  are  also  expected  m  the  exploration  for  . 
Prosptte  in  other  fields  do  not  appear  <o  be  large,  but  modest  amounts  may  be  invested,  parUcularly  m  view  of 
the  liberal  provisions  made  by  the  Government  to  encourage  foreign  investment,  and  the  devaluation  of  th 
rupee  Roughly,  an  investment  of  500  million  rupees  may  be  expected  during  the  Plan  period.  _  This .» the  new 
cross  'investment  which  might  take  place.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  some  outflow  o.  loreign  funds  m 
order  to  repay  deferred  credits  extended  by  foreign  countries  in  the  past.  These  remittances 

under  “  invisibles  Net  foreign  investment,  after  substractmg  them,  might  be  M  Rs.  400  million. 
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External  grants  and  loans 


58.  In  recent  years  substantial  commitments  of  external  grants  and  loans  to  Pakistan  have  been  made. 
The  main  lenders  and  donors  since  1951  are  : 

The  United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  $  582,400,000 

The  World  Bank  . §  77,250,000 

U.K.  Credit  ...  , . $  28,000,000 

Canada  . $  46,708,000 

Australia  . $  24,313,000 

« 

New  Zealand  $  3,920,000 


Assistance  has  also  been  received  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Sweden;  the  amount 
received  so  far  is  over  $  15  million.  The  total  of  all  aid  and  loans  received  so  far  is  about  $  778  million  or  Rs. 
3,694  million.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  loans  and  grants  committed  but  not  yet  used  were  estimated 
at  Rs.  900  million.  While  much  of  this  aid  was  actually  utilized  during  the  first  two  Plan  years  new  aid  was 
also  committed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Plan  year,  April  1957,  total  aid  goods  in  the  “  pipeline  ”,  that 
is  committed  but  not  yet  received,  has  increased  to  about  Rs.  1,065  million.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the 
extent  of  external  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  during  the  remainder  of  the  Plan  period,  since  they  are 
dependent  on  the  policies  of  other  countries. 


Use  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 

59.  Foreign  exchange  reserves  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the  past.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Plan  period 
they  increased  sharply,  in  part  because  of  higher  earnings  but  also  because  of  a  reduced  volume  of  imports.  During 
the  second  year  of  the  Five  year  Plan,  1956-57,  this  movement  was  reversed,  primarily  because  of  the  need 
to  import  a  substantial  volume  of  foodgrains.  It  is  assumed  that  during  1957-58  a  further  drawing  down 
of  reserves  will  take  place  in  order  to  meet  essential  import  requirements.  Since  foreign  exchange  reserves  will  by 
then  have  reached  a  minimum  working  level,  this  source  of  external  finance  will  not  be  available  for  use 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Plan  period. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  REQUIREMENTS 

60.  Requirements  will  largely  depend  on  import  policy  and  licencing.  Because  needs  for  foreign  exchange 
are  pressing,  and  supplies  limited,  and  particularly  because  considerable  imports  of  foodgrains  are  required, 
the  policy  of  strict  austerity  in  imports  must  continue  throughout  the  Plan  period.  On  this  assumption,  foreign 

( exchange  requirements  are  estimated  as  in  Table  12.  These  estimates  are  based  on  actuals  and  estimated  actuals 
for  the  first  two  years  and  projections  for  the  remaining  years. 
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Table  12 


Foreign  exchange  requirements,  1955—60 

Consumer  goods 

Raw  materials,  fuels  and  spares 

Non-development  imports  and  other  payments  on  government  account 

Invisibles  and  deferred  payments 

Foodgrains 

Total  (non-development) 

Development  programme,  public  sector 

Development  programme,  private  sector 

i 

Total  development 
Grand  total 


61  Our  estimate  of  requirements  for  consumer  goods  imports  assumes  the  policy  of  austerity  as  the  price  -« 
of  providing  the  foreign  exchange  needed  for  the  development  programme.  But  as  domestic  production  of 
cloth  sugar  paper,  drugs,  and  other  commodities  formerly  imported  increases  and  in  many  cases  comes 

to  meeting  the  total  domestic  demand,  the  consumer’s  position  will  be  eased. 

62  A  certain  degree  of  restraint  will  also  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  fuels. 
But  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  imports  of  consumer  goods  and  of  raw  materials.  Reduction 
in  the  imports  of  consumer  goods  reduces  the  supplies  of  these  goods  by  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  imports 
But  reduction  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials  such  as  iron  and  steel  billets  sulphur  and  rubber  or  m  impor  s 
o  f  fuel  oil  can  reduce  supplies  of  consumer  goods  and  other  goods  by  several  times  the  amount  of  the  reduct 

in  imnorts.  The  census  of  manufactures  in  1953  showed  that  contribution  to  national  income  (net  value  added) 
was  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  imported  raw  materials  and  fuels  used  by  industry.  Because  severe  scar¬ 
cities  of  imported  raw  materials  can  have  greatly  magnified  effects  in  restricting  national  income,  employment 
and  utilisation  of  plant,  essential  raw  materials  for  utilising  installed  industrial  capacity  must  have  very  high 
priority  in  the  use  of  foreign  exchange.  In  most  industries,  the  estimated  requirements  for  imports  of  raw  ma- 
ferials  and  fuels  are  designed  to  permit  effective  use  of  the  capacity  already  installed  or  to  be  instated  during  he 
Plan  period  In  some  sectors,  however,  imports  are  not  proposed  in  sufficient  volume  to  permit  full  utilisation 
of  caoacity  A  part  of  the  installed  capacity  in  the  few  industries  whose  products  are  non-essential,  and  of  low 
priority  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  goals,  may  have  to  remain  idle.  We  estimate  that  an  import  programme 
for  raw  materials  and  fuels  to  permit  the  operation  of  such  industries  close  to  capacity  would  require  over  Rs 
100  million  per  year  in  foreign  exchange  in  addition  to  the  figures  in  Table  12.  The  provision  made  in  the  Plan 
for  imports  of  raw  materials  and  fuels  is,  however,  substantially  larger  than  those  in  the  recent  years.  In  a 
tion  as  domestic  production  of  cotton  yarn,  natural  gas,  coal  and  other  materials  increases,  foreign  exchange 
Will’ gradually  he  available  for  greater  imports  of  other  raw  materials  and  fuels. 

63  The  forecast  for  replacement  parts  and  spares  is  based  on  anticipated  requirements  which  will  go  on 
increasing  as  a  result  of  increasing  investment  during  the  Plan  period.  Replacement  pans  and  spares  should 
be  given  very  high  priority  in  the  use  of  foreign  exchange,  because  it  is  obviously  waste! ul  to  permit  a  motor 
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truck,  a  Fom  or  a  locomotive  to  remain  idle  for  lack  of  some  small  but  essential  components.  A  small  sum 
devotee  to  the  import  of  repair  parts  can  sometimes  add  more  to  effective  industrial  capacity  than  a  large  sum 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  machines. 

64.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  are  for  current  consumption  requirements  only.  We  believe 
lk:';  is  a  substantial  and  important  requirement  for  building  up  working  stocks,  for  two  reasons  : 

(«)  j locks  have  been  c,  pitted  and  seem  to  be  inadequate  to  ensure  smooth  and  continuous  functioning 
of  important  capacity. 

(b)  The  greater  industrial  capacity  provided  in  the  Plan  requires  also  a  higher  level  of  working  stocks. 

65.  We  have  not  included  these  requirements,  which  would  be  about  Rs.  300  million  if  they  are  to  equal  6 
months  use,  because  the  foreign  exchange  required  for  their  import  is  not  in  sight.  We  recommend  that  any 
additional  foreign  exchange  resources  which  can  be  made  available  due  to  shortfall  of  imports  below  require¬ 
ments,  or  due  to  additional  earnings  or  aid,  should  be  made  available  for  raw  materials  and  spares,  to  permit 
a  reasonable  re-building  of  working  stocks. 

66.  It  is  not  possible  to  reduce  non-development  supplies  imported  on  government  account  beyond  a 
point.  Imports  for  the  maintenance  of  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  have  to  be  allowed.  The 
import  requirements  of  the  defence  forces  have  to  be  provided  in  the  interests  of  national  security  and  for  meeting 
the  international  obligations  assumed  by  the  country.  Minimum  expenditures  for  maintaining  Pakistani  mis¬ 
sions  abroad  have  also  to  be  met.  But  these  expenditures  on  non-development  imports  should  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  ;  any  increase  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  development  programme. 

67.  The  forecast  on  account  of  invisibles  is  based  on  the  minimum  requirements  and  on  the  assumption 
that  vigorous  measures  will  be  adopted  to  save  foreign  exchange  by  providing  locally,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  such  services,  as  insurance,  banking,  and  shipping.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  deferred  payments 
is  due  to  the  liabilities  that  were  incurred  in  the  form  of  short-term  credits  ;  we  have  assumed  that  no  additional 
commitments  for  short-term  deferred  payments  will  be  made. 

68.  To  meet  the  acute  food  shortage  of  1956,  Government  arranged  for  about  1.5  million  tons  of  rice  and 
wheat  out  of  foreign  aid  and  the  country’s  own  resources.  The  total  estimate  for  the  Plan  period  has  taken 
account  of  this.  For  the  years  1957 — 60,  we  have  provided  for  F5  million  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  as  consumption 
requirements  and  an  additional  one  million  tons  as  reserve.  The  reserve  will  serve  as  insurance  against  bad 
weather  or  large  shortfalls  in  the  implement ati on  of  the  Plan  iu  the  field  of  food  production. 

69.  Requirements  of  consumer  goods  imports  will  be  reduced  during  the  Plan  period  as  their  domestic 
production  increases  ;  by  1959-60  import  requirements  may  be  about  Rs.  40  million  less  than  in  1955-56.  This 
reduction  will  be  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  Government  non-development  requirements.  As  far  as 
raw  materials,  fuels  and  spares  are  concerned  it  is  assumed  that  during  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  Plan 
the  volume  of  imports  will  be  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period.  In  the  case  of 
foodgrains.  finally,  the  peak  import  demand  occurs  during  1956  and  1957  ;  as  the  various  agricultural  schemes 
are  implemented  it  is  anticipated  that  the  import  demand  will  taper  off. 


SUMMARY 

70.  The  import  restrictions  especially  for  consumer  goods  and  non-development  imports  on  government 
account  which  we  believe  necessary,  are  all  designed  to  make  foreign  exchange  available  for  the  development 
programme.  We  have  calculated  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the  development  programme  as  on  the 
average  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  for  the  public  sector  and  about  52  per  cent  for  the  private  sector. 
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71.  Our  estimates  for  the  Plan  period  can  be  summarised  as  follows 

Foreign  exchange  earnings 

Foreign  exchange  required  for  non-development  imports  (excluding  foodgrains) 
Balance  available  for  foodgrains  and  development 
Foodgrains 

Deficit  on  non-development  account  .  ... 

Foreign  exchange  required  for  development  : 

Public 

Private 

Total 

T otal  gross  foreign  exchange  gap 


(Million  rupees) 
10,500 
9,400 
1,100 
2,180 
1,080 

3,290 

1,750 

5,040 

6,120 


The  picture  presented  by  these  figures  is  indeed  a  grim  one.  Mainly  because  of  the  food  requirements,  our 
foreign  exchange  earnings  are  not  even  adequate  for  the  financing  of  total  non-development  requirements.  Over 
the  Plan  period  our  requirements  for  foreign  exchange  are  likely  to  exceed  availabilities  by  about  Rs.  6,120  mil¬ 
lion.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan  period,  the  amounts  of  foreign  private  investment  and  foreign  aid 
and  loans  received  by  the  country  are  estimated  at  Rs.  125  million  and  Rs.  1,580  million  respectively.  Assuming 
the  arrival  during  the  three  years  1957 — 60  of  aid  and  loan  funds  already  committed,  in  the  amount  of  Rs.  1,065 
million,  and  of  foreign  private  investment  in  the  amount  of  Rs.  375  million  ;  and  also  assuming  a  further  modest 
drawing  down  of  the  foreign  exchange  reserves,  there  would  still  be  an  unclosed  gap  of  about  Rs.  2,800  million 
for  the  remaining  three  years  1957—60.  Over  one-third  of  this  total  is  expected  to  be  required  for  imported 
foodgrains.  Whether  additional  foreign  exchange  financing  of  this  magnitude  can  be  obtained  is,  of  course,  of 
crucial  importance  for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Plan. 

72.  As  the  development  programme  is  implemented,  the  foreign  exchange  situation  may  be  expected  to 
improve.  Export  capabilities  are  increasing.  The  present  dependence  on  imported  foodgrains  will  be  reduced 
as  the  agricultural  programme  is  implemented.  Moreover,  with  the  development  of  the  engineering  industry, 
it  should  be  possible  to  produce  within  the  country  more  of  the  capital  goods  required  for  development,  and 
so  to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  component  of  development  expenditure.  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period,  the 
prospect  is  that  the  foreign  exchange  limitation  on  development  will  have  somewhat  eased,  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  later  years.  There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  for  some  years  to  come, 
that  the  country  will  be  able  to  finance  a  sizeable  development  programme  from  its  own  foreign  exchange  earn¬ 
ings. 
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Chapter  13 

POPULATION  AND  MANPOWER 

1.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  economic  development  is  to  provide  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  the  people.  In 
order  to  work  effectively  towards  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  number  of  people  who 
must  be  provided  for  and  as  much  as  possible  about  the  probable  rate  of  population  growth,  the  age  and  sex 
distribution  of  the  population,  and  how  many  are  likely  to  live  in  urban  areas  and  in  villages.  Information  is  also 
needed  about  the  size  of  the  labour  force  and  its  rate  of  growth,  the  occupational  distribution  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  men  and  women  among  the  gainfully  employed.  Unfortunately,  the  country  is  seriously  defi¬ 
cient  in  these  types  of  information. 

Population  growth,  1951-55 

2.  The  starting  point  in  estimating  the  present  population  is  the  population  census  of  1951  which  yielded 
a  figure,  as  of  February  28  of  that  year,  of  75  •  84  million.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  urban  population  was 
under-counted  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  5  per  cent.  If  proper  allowance  is  made  for  this  under-enumeration, 
the  figure  that  is  generally  accepted  as  reliable  for  February  28,  1951,  is  76-23  million  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
,of  which  42*15  million  were  in  Hast  Pakistan  and  34-08  million  in  West  Pakistan. 

3.  The  natural  increase  of  a  population  over  a  period  of  time  is  the  difference  between  the  births  and 
deaths  during  that  period  in  relation  to  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Unfortunately,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  statistics  on  both  births  and  deaths  is  completely  inadequate.  Furthermore,  reliable  information  is  not 
available  on  the  probable  degree  of  under-counting.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  under-registration  of 
births  is  somewhere  between  30  and  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  number  of  births.  The  registration  of  deaths  is  as 
unreliable  as  that  of  births. 

4.  If  there  were  available  a  series  of  census  enumerations  of  the  whole  population,  it  would  be  possible 
to  calculate  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  even  in  the  absence  of  reliable  data  on  births  and  deaths.  How¬ 
ever,  only  one  census  has  been  taken  since  independence.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  calculate  growth  rates  from  the 
census  of  population  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  sub-continent  and  to  correct  the  calculated  growth  rates  to  take  account 
of  observed  differences  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims. 

5.  Table  1  below  presents  statistics  on  the  increase  of  population  in  the  sub-continent  from  1891  to  1951. 

Table  1 


Census  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  sub-continent,  1891-1951 


Year 

Total  popu¬ 
lation 
excluding 
Jammu  and 
Kashmir 

Gross 

increase 

Increase 
due  to 
inclusion  of 
new  areas  and 
change  in 
methods  of 
.  enumeration 

Estimated 

true 

increase 

Decennial 
rate  of 
increase 

1891  ... 

.  277,000,000 

,,, 

*  -  > 

1901  ... 

.  281,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,900,000 

1,100,000 

0-47 

1911  ... 

.  300,000,000 

19,000,000 

1,800,000 

17,200,000 

6-17. 

1921  ... 

.  302,430,000 

2,430,000 

100,000 

2,330,000 

0.87 

1931  ... 

334,000,000 

31,570,000 

... 

31,570,000 

10-49 

1941  ... 

...  385,000,000 

51,000,000 

*  .  • 

51,000,000 

15-47 

1951  ... 

.  432,000,000 

47,500,000 

... 

47,500,000 

12-49 

Source  :  Planning  Board- 
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6.  If  the  decennial  rates  of  increase  are  converted  into  annual  compound  rates,  the  results  for  the  three 
decades  1921  to  1951  and  the  average  for  the  20  years  1931-1951  are  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 


Average  annual  rates  of  population  increase  in  the  subcontinent,  1921-51 


Period 


Average  annual 
percent 
increase 


1921-31 


1931-41 


1941-51 


1931-51 


Source  \  Planning  Board. 

I 

7.  Because  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  death  rate  in  India  since  the  first  World  War,  the 
rate  of  population  increase  during  recent  decades  is  more  relevant  to  probable  rates  of  growth  during  the  next 
few  years  than  the  experience  of  earlier  periods.  The  indicated  rate  of  increase,  however,  for  the  decade  1931-41 
is  inflated  by  the  fictitiously  high  population  figures  for  1941,  which  resulted  from  the  attempts  of  both  Muslims 
and  Hindus  to  show  the  largest  possible  numbers,  and  this  fictitious  figure  correspondingly  lowers  the  indicated 
rate  of  growth  for  the  decade  1941-51.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  the  compound  rate  of  population  increase  for 
the  two  decades,  1931-51,  /.<?.,  1-29  per  cent  per  annum. 

8.  The  greater  fertility  of  the  Muslim  than  that  of  the  Hindu  population  is  well-documented.  Mr. 
Kingsley  Davis  has  estimated  that  the  differential  fertility  of  Muslims  over  Hindus  is  12  per  cent  (Kingsley  Davis- 

The  Population  of  India  and  Pakistan  ”,  page  81,  Table  29). A  special  study  conducted  in  the  former  Punjab  by 
the  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry  showed  that  the  average  number  of  children  born  to  Muslim  families  was  5  *  18 
as  against  4.84  for  Hindu  families.  A  study  of  differential  rates  of  increase  in  the  Muslim  and  non-Muslim 
population  of  undivided  India  suggests  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  Muslims  was  about  1  *  36  per  cent 
during  the  period  1931-51  as  compared  to  an  average  of  1*26  per  cent  for  all  others. 

9.  If  we  accept  these  figures  as  approximately  relevant  to  conditions  in  Pakistan,  it  becomes  possible,  by 
applying  these  different  rates  in  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  in  the  population, 
to  estimate  a  growth  rate  for  Pakistan.  According  to  the  1951  census  85 . 9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Pakistan 
was  Muslim  and  14. 1  per  cent  non-Muslim.  Applying  these  proportions  gives  us  a  figure  of  1  35  per  cent  per 
annum  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  whole  population. 


10.  The  period  1931-1951  in  the  sub-continent,  hwever,  was  marked  by  two  disasters  of  sufficient  mag-  k 
nitude  to  influence  an  estimate  of  population  growth.  Because  influences  of  this  magnitude  are  unlikely  to  | 
affect  the  rate  of  growth  during  the  period  over  which  we  wish  to  extend  our  estimates,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  [• 
their  effect;  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  earlier  figures,  in  order  to  attain  a  clearer  view  of  the  true  natural  rate  of  i 
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powth.  These  disasters  were  the  Bengal  famine  of  1943,  and  the  communal  disorders  of  1947,  both  of  which 
inflicted  heavy  loss  of  life  on  the  Muslim  population  of  the  sub-continent.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
1943  Famine  Enquiry  Commission,  the  deaths  directly  attributable  to  the  famine  totalled  approximately  1,100,000. 
The  famine  struck  with  particular  severity  in  the  preponderantly  Muslim  districts  of  East  Bengal.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  number  of  Muslim  deaths  in  the  communal  disturbances  of  1947  was  very  large. 

11.  But  for  these  two  disasters,  the  Muslim  population  of  the  sub-continent  would  have  been  larger  than 
shown  in  the  census  of  1951.  This  points  to  a  higher  rate  of  natural  increase  than  1-35  per  cent.  Besides, 
health  conditions  have  appreciably  improved  since  1951,  the  census  year.  These  conditions  will  be  further 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  health  programme  in  the  Plan.  This  implies  a  fall  in  the  death 
rate  leaving  the  birth  rate  more  or  less  unaltered  which  in  effect  means  a  higher  rate  of  increase.  Taking  all 
these  factors  into  account,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  annual  rate  of  natural  increase  in  population 
during  the  Plan  period  1955-60  would  be  about  1  -  4  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  censuses  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  other  relevant  statistics,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  rate  of  growth  cannot  be  claimed.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  forecast  the  increase  in  population  due  to  net  immigration.  However,  we  hope  that  the  average 
annual  increase  due  to  net  immigration  will  be  only  of  the  order  of  50,000. 

•  12.  Taking  into  account  the  natural  increase  as  well  as  the  increase  due  to  net  immigration  since  1951 
we  estimate  that  the  population  in  mid-1955  was  82-24  million,  45 •  70  million  in  East  Pakistan  and  36-54 
million,  in  West  Pakistan.  The  increase  in  the  population  from  28th  February,  1951  to  mid-1955  is  explained 
partly  by  natural  increase  and  partly  by  net  immigration.  The  projection  of  the  population  durin-  the  Plan 
period  based  on  the  above  assumptions,  is  as  follows  : 

Table  3 


Population  projections ,  1955-1960 


Date 

East 

Pakistan 

(Millions  of  persons) 

West  All 

Pakistan  Pakistan 

Mid-1955  . 

i 

.  ...  45-70 

36*54  82-24 

Mid- 1956  . 

.  ...  46-34 

37-10  83-44 

Mid-1957  . 

46-99 

37-67  -  84-66 

Mid-1958  . 

.  47-65 

38-25  85-90 

Mid- 1959  . 

.  48-32 

38-83  87-15 

Mid- 1 960  . 

.  49-00 

39-42  88-42 

Source  :  Planning  Board. 


13.  A  population  of  over  88  million  in  1960  represents  an  increase  of  7  ■  5  per  cent  over  the  five  years  and 
will  result  m  a  large  increase  in  our  requirements  for  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  even  if  there  were  to 
be  no  increase  m  per  capita  income.  We  must  at  the  same  time  recognise  that  88  million  is  probably  the  mini¬ 
mum  figure.  Pakistan,  with  other  countries  in  Southern  Asia,  confronts  a  serious  population  problem. 
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,  .  ,  „tf(,mnted  t0  reach  any  firm  conclusion  about  the  extent  of  increase  in  the  population  1 

14-  We  have  not  a  1  1°  L  There  are  many  forces  at  work  whose  potential  effect  is  not  clear  1 

growfh  in  the  next  two  or  three  deca  .  Th  country  have  risen,  birth  rates  have  declined.  1 

planning,  which  have  had  some  effect  on  rates  of  population  j 

growth. 

'  •  r  ntprl  with  the  nroblem  of  increasing  population  are  pushing  vigorous 

15.  Currently  several  countries  of  ^ng the  „te  of  growth.  In  Pakistan, 

research  and  publicity  programmes  ir .  family MP  * ‘  ^  fJJ  carrying  out  family  planning  work  in  a  few  big 

too,  some  effort  is  being  ma  e,  mai  narticularlv  of  medical  men,  economists,  and  social  workers,  is 

Cities.  The  opinion  of  the  leafed  das^c^arty  of  medc^^,  ^  ^  ^  ^  1957-58  ^  ^ 

strongly  in  favour  of  extension  of  fam  P a  *  ,anning.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  dangers  of  pop* 
eludes  a  lump  sum  provision  of  Rs.  5  ak  considerations  of  health  and  welfare  of  the  family  and 

lation  growth  out-pacing  growl  in  na  ^  shQuld  be  limited  thr0ugh  spacing  of  children  so  as  to 

ultimately  of  the  society  require  i  upbringing  for  the  children.  We  realise  that  a  visible  effect 

— “  “  -  in.  also  .*.<■ ««W»  —  to 

of  such  measures  can  be  felt  only  alter  so  y  ^  of  the  population.  Nevertheless  measures  to 

until  the  family  planning  J  underfeeding  and  over-crowding  may  not  undo  the  efforts  for 

this  effect  should  be  initialed  now  appreciate  that  population  growth  is  a  rock  on 

SSSfi? iCS  founder.  7,  admits  of  no  approach  except  that  the  rates 

of  growth  must  be  low. 


Age  distribution  of  the  population 

..  ihr  1QM  Census  was  inadequate  and  subject  to  a  substantial  measure 

16.  Unfortunately an  examina.ion  of  the  sex  ratios  (males  per  100  females)  for  each 
of  distortion.  The  d.storhon  4  .„  (he  age  group  0-4,  rises  to  107' 1  in  the  next  ago  group £9 

of  the  five-year  groups.  The :  se  there  i$  ,  sudden  fall  to  101  ■  (5  in  the  age  group  15-19.  The 

then  to  120-4  in  the  age  group  10  14,  30.39.  jt  falls  slightly  in  the  next  age  group 

sex  ratio  then  resumes  its  rise  un  i  •  J  ^  The  rise  in  the  sex  ratios  for  successive  five- 

and  than  reaches  a  max, mum .  value  of  38  ,,Uhe  age  g »  ^  ^  ^  females  of  cMd.bearing  age 

year  age  groups  could,  per  P,  belovf  15-19  must  be  due  to  under-enumeration  of  females 

but  the  rise  and  ^  groups,  or  both.  Once  women  have  passed  the  child 

or  to  the  g  ment  ^  ^  ratio  as  shown  by  .  decrease  in  the  sex  ratios  for 

comparison  with  that  of  the  earlier  age  group  45-49. 

,  a  In  eliminate  the  effect  of  this  distortion  on  the  age  distribution  by  calculating  the 

17.  We  have  attempted  to  eliminate  a  sm00th  age  distribution  of  the  population.  The  per- 

numbers  in  the  various  age  I ^  groups  for  the  obserVed  and  corrected  distributions  is  given 
“Table  4  WoT"5  The  Table  also  shows  the  population  in  absolute  numbers  for  each  ten-year  age  group  as 
observed  in  the  1951  census  and  as  corrected  to  eliminate  distortion. 


,  Popula,i„n  Estimates  and  Forecasts  for  Pakistan. «  Central  Statistical  Office  (1954). 
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Table  4 


Age  distribution  of  the  population  in  1951 


Age  group 


All  groups 
0-9  ... 

10-19  ... 
20-29  ... 
30-39  ... 
40-49  ... 
50-59  ... 
60-69  ... 

70  and  over 


Percentage  Population  in  thousands 

1951  census 


Observed 

Corrected 

Observed 

Corrected 

100-0 

100-0 

73,881 

73,881 

28-3 

28-1 

20,943 

20,761 

25-0 

22-3 

18,484 

16,475 

15-6 

17-2 

11,523 

12,708 

11-7 

12-2 

8,606 

9,013 

8-5 

8-7 

6,304 

6,428 

5-9 

5-8 

4,351 

4,285 

2*9 

3-5 

2,159 

2,586 

2-1 

2-2 

1,511 

1,625 

Source  :  Central  Statistical  office. 

Note. -The  absolute  figures  given  in  this  Table  are  less  than  the  1951  census  figure  of  75-84  million  quoted  in  paragraph  2  above 
because  the  Table  refers  only  to  the  numbers  actually  enumerated,  which  excludes  non-Pakistanis  as  well  as  the  estimated 
population  of  the  Frontier  Regions. 

18.  The  combination  of  very  high  birth  rates  and  high  death  rales  produces  a  population  that  is  extra- 
ordinarily  young  ;  the  average  age  is  low.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  population  is  under  10  and  over  40  per  cent 
is  under  20.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  20  per  cent  is  over  40.  The  relation  of  births  and  deaths  in  Pakistan 
has  important  consequences  for  the  size  of  the  labour  force.  High  infant  mortality  rates  have  the  effect  that 
many  children  die  before  they  reach  an  age  at  which  they  can  become  economically  productive  The  high  death 
rate  throughout  the  productive  age  brackets  means  that  men  and  women  die  in  large  numbers  long  before  they 
have  completed  their  potentially  useful  life.  Although  average  life  expectancy  at  birth  has  been  rising  throughout 
the  sub-continent  for  the  last  half  century,  the  average  for  the  decade  1931-41  was  onlv  31'8.  This  figure  should 
be  compared  with  average  life  expectancy  of  60  and  more  in  various  western  countries.  The  repercussions  of 
the  age  distribution  in  Pakistan  on  the  labour  force  are  examined  further  below. 

The  labour  force 

19.  _  The  size  of  the  labour  force  is  primarily  determined  by  the  number  of  the  population  and  its  age 
distribution.  There  are  also  a  number  of  relatively  minor  considerations  that  deserve  mention.  Since  a  higher 
proportion  of  males  than  females  are  gainfully  employed,  the  sex  distribution  of  the  population  has  a  bearing. 
The  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  Pakistan  is  unusually  high  even  when  correction  is  made  of  distortions  in  census 
reporting.  The  main  reason  appears  to  be  the  extraordinarily  high  mortality  rate  or  women  in  child  birth  The 
degree  of  urbanisation  has  some  slight  effect  on  the  size  of  the  labour  force,  because  a  smaller  proportion  of 
women  and  children  are  gainfuly  employed  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  lives  in  cities.  Finally,  custom  and  tradition  with  respect  to  employment  have  some  effect  particularly 
on  the  number  of  women  entering  the  labour  force. 

.  20‘  The  qualily  of  the  labour  force  '1S  influenced  by  nutrition  and  health  conditions,  by  the  extent  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  skilled  personnel  available. 

21.  According  to  the  census  of  1951,  the  civilian  labour  force  (which  includes  all  persons  over  12  years  of 

age  who  are  self-supporting  or  earning  dependents  or  seeking  work)  was  30  7  per  cent  of  the  total  enumerated 
population. 


Table  5 


Population  according  to  economic  status  February,  1951. 


(Millions) 


Pakistan 


East  Pakistan 


West  Pakistan 


Status 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Total  population 
Civlian  labour  force 
Agricultural 
Non-agricultural 
Self-supporting  but  not 
labour  force 
Dependents 
Under  12  years  ... 

12  years  and  over 


in  civilian 


73-9 

100-0 

41-9 

100-0 

32-0 

22-7 

30-7 

12-9 

30-7 

9-8 

17-1 

23-1 

10-7 

25-6 

6-4 

5-6 

7-6 

2-2 

5-1 

3*4 

0-4 

0*6 

0*1 

0-3 

0-3 

50-8 

68-7 

28-9 

69-0 

21-9 

26-8 

36*0 

15-2 

36-3 

11*4 

24-0  ' 

32*7 

13-7 

32-7 

10-4 

100-0 

30-7 

20-1 

10-6 

0-9 

68-4 

35-8 

32-6 


Source  :  Census  of  Pakistan,  1951. 


force  would  be  23*4  million. 

r>  The  census  also  showed  that  the  labour  force  is  overwhelmingly  masculine.  Of  the  total  population, 
39  •  1  million  were  males,  of  whom  21  •  4  million,  or  54 ■  7  per  cent,  were  in  the  civilian  labour  force  ;  34  -  7  milhon 
were  females,  of  whom  only  1-3  million,  or  3-7  per  cent,  were  m  the  c.viban  labour  force.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  may  have  been  serious  under-enumeration  of  the  number  of  women  in  the  labour  force. 

23  Bv  far  the  largest  part  of  the  labour  force  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  Three-quarters  of  the  total 

labour  force  in  Pakistan  were  so  engaged,  the  proportion  in  East  Pakistan  being  83  per  cent  and  m  West 

Pakistan  66  per  cent. 

24  Very  little  is  known  about  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labour  force  having  different  kinds  of  skills 
and  trainin''  According  to  the  1951  census  the  proportion  of  persons  over  12  years  old  who  were  literate  to 
the  extent  of  being  able  to  read  clear  print  was  23  per  cent.  However,  since  literacy  is  higher  among  males  than 
amom*  females,  and  the  labour  force  is  predominantly  male,  literacy  m  the  labour  force  is  higher  than  m  the 
copulation  as  a  whole  ;  it  can  be  estimated  from  the  census  as  about  29  per  cent.  This  gives  some  indication 
of  the  number  of  persons  with  a  minimum  of  literary  skill,  but  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to  the  distribution  of  other 
kinds  of  skill.  There  are  certainly  many  illiterate  persons  with  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill-m  village  industries 
for  example,  or  the  mechanical  trades.  At  the  time  of  the  census,  28  per  cent  of  persons  in  the  non-agricultural 
labour  force  were  classified  as  skilled  operatives ;  while  in  the  manpower  survey  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  1955,  32  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  large-scale  establishments  were  found  to  be  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled. 

Changes  in  the  labour  force 

2S  Until  recently  there  were  no  data  on  which  to  base  estimates  of  changes  m  the  labour  force.  In  the 
later  "part  of  1955  however,  the  Ministry  of  Labour's  manpower  survey  organisation  conducted  a  sample  survey 
Of  households  in  rural  and  urban  areas  in  both  Wings.  The  results  of  this  survey  ind.cate  that  the  proportion  of 
persons  in  the  civilian  labour  force,  which  was  30  7  per  cent  in  1951,  has  risen  in  East  Pakistan  to  or  6  per  cent 
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md  in  West  Pakistan  to  32*1  per  cent.  However,  the  census  data  and  the  sample  survey  data  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  since  the  definitions  used  were  not  identical  ;  for  example,  all  persons  under  12  years  of  age  were 

d..v  from  the  labour  force  in  the  census,  but  they  were  included  in  the  labour  force  in  the  sample  survey 
data  if  working  15  hours  or  more  per  week.  Consequently  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  labour 
I  rce  would  have  been  less  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  cited  above. 

26.  It  is  not  possible  to  project  with  precision  the  likely  increase  of  the  labour  force  during  the  Plan  period. 
It  decs  seem  reasonable  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  labour  force  is  likely  to  grow  by  about  2  million  persons 
during  the  Plan  period, -which  is  an  annual  increase  of  about  400,000.  These  are  large  figures,  and  indicate  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  the  country. 

27.  A  growing  labour  force  represents  both  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  ;  these  extra  workers  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expansion  of  national  production,  but  they  can  do  so  only  if  they  find  employment.  In  Chapter 
27  we  discuss  the  probable  effects  of  the  Plan  on  employment  opportunities  in  the  country.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  about  employment  and  unemployment  in  the  country  it  is  not  possible  to  make  exact  estimates. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Chapter  27  we  think  the  rise  in  employment  opportunities  over  the  Plan 
period  is  likely  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  seeking  employment. 

28.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  developing  economy  that  the  proportion  of  workers  engaged  in  non-agricul- 
tural  activities  tends  to  rise  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture  correspondingly  tends  to  fall.  The  sample 
purvey  data  referred  to  above  indicate  that  such  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  country  quite  rapidly. 

29.  The  results  of  the  survey  in  comparison  with  the  1951  census  are  given  in  Table  6. 

Table  6 

Industrial  distribution  of  civilian  labour  force,  1951  a  lid  1955. 


Economic  Group 


East  Pakistan  West  Pakistan 


Census 

1951 


Sample  Census 

Manpower  1951 

Survey 
1955 


Sample 

Manpower 

Survey 

1955 


Agriculture1 

Mining2 

84 '7 

73  -0 

66-0 

0- 1 

54 ’5 

0-2 

10 ' 4 
4-7 

Manufacturing... 

3 

55 

ns 

5Ti 
)  *5 

r 

Construction 

M 

0-5 

0-7 

4-3 

Public  utilities  (Electricity,  water,  gas,  etc.) 

0-1 

■  0-1 

0  2 

Trade  and  Commerce  ...  * 

3-9 

5  •  7 

6-7 

8*3 

Transport 

1*6 

1-8 

1-2 

2-3 

Services 

3-8 

9-7 

8-4 

•13-9 

Unclassified 

10 

2'  1 

7-3 

1-2 

Total 

* 

100 -o 

100  0 

100-0 

100-0 

Source  :  Manpower  Survey  Report, 

1  Including  forestry  and  fishing. 

a  Food,  textile,  clothing,  wood,  paper  and  leather  industries. 

3  Chemical,  ceramic,  metal  and  machinery  industries. 


These  figures  cannot  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  accurate  for  the  reasons  stated  above  ;  the  sample  survey  is  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  to  some  margin  of  error,  particularly  where  small  proportions  of  the  total  are  concerned  and 
the  definitions  used  for  the  census  and  for  the  survey  were  not  precisely  the  same.  Nevertheless  the  data  are 
certainly  reliable  enough  to  provide  impressive  support  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  workers  in 

non-agricultural  pursuits  is  rising  rapidly  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture  is  falling  The  rise  in  the  pro- 

portion  of  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  services  is  particularly  striking  These  changes  can  be 
expected  to  continue  during  the  Plan  period,  although  the  data  do  not  permit  detailed  estimates  to  be  made. 

30  While  precise  figures  are  lacking,  it  is  clear  also  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  force  is  steadily  improving 
In  1954-55  it  is  calculated  that  almost  exactly  half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  were  in 
schools  ■  in  a  few  years,  the  percentage  of  literacy  among  persons  in  the  labour  force  will  begin  to  rise  appre¬ 
ciably  Furthermore,  over  250,000  more  children  are  in  secondary  schools  today  than  in  such  schools  were 
eight  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  technical  training  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  growing  rapidly.  All  this  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  average  level  of  education  and  training  among  persons  in  the  labour  force  will  continue  o  rise 

steadily. 

31  The  situation  is  less  clear  in  respect  of  improvements  in  health.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any 
major  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  physical  vitality  and  stamina  of  most  workers.  It  can 
be  expected,  however,  with  a  steadily  enlarging  health  programme,  that  the  incidence  of  debilitating  and  infe 

tious  diseases  among  workers  will  diminish. 

Research  in  population  and  manpower 

32  This  chapter  has  made  evident  that  the  country  is  seriously  lacking  in  reliable  information  about  the 
population  and  the  labour  force.  As  a  result,  we  are  badly  handicapped  in  trying  to  decide  what  the  develop¬ 
ment  programme  should  be,  and  what  its  likely  results  will  be.  Two  major  types  of  study  are  needed  to  make 
a  start  on  remedying  these  deficiencies. 

33  First  there  is  continuing  need  for  reliable  current  data,  based  on  sample  surveys,  concerning  the  size 
of  the  population  and  its  major  characteristics,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  geographical  distribution,  and  the :  size  and 
distribution  of  the  labour  force.  Only  a  series  of  surveys,  continuing  steadily  over  a  long  period  of  time  can 
provide  the  basic  data  needed  for  analysis  and  planning.  The  Central  Statistical  Office,  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
(which  has  made  a  promising  beginning  in  manpower  surveys),  and  the  provincial  statistical  organisations,  a 
have  a  part  to  play  in  such  a  programme,  and  we  recommend  that  these  agencies  should  draw  up  and  execu  e 
a^o-operative  scheme  for  developing  an  organised  and  comprehensive  set  of  surveys.  In  addition,  systematic 
work  should  be  undertaken  to  improve  vital  statistics  and  prepare  tables  of  life  expectances. 

34  Second  there  is  need  for  scholarly  research,  in  at  least  two  universities,  one  in  each  Wing,  into  ques¬ 
tions' of  growth  and  change  in  the  population  and  labour  force.  This  is  a  difficult  field  requiring  the  services 
of  skilled  mathematicians,  statisticians,  and  social  scientists,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  in  the  beginning 
“he  advisory  services  of  specialists  from  abroad.  We  commend  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  universities 
and  urge  early  action  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  developing  their  research  programmes. 
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Chapter  14 

.VILLAGE  AID  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Village  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development— Village  'AID— is  the  agency  for  uplifting  and  deve¬ 
loping  the  rural  community.  The  economy  of  the  country  is  based  on  the  village.  Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives  in  the  100,000  villages  whose  manpower  is  the  country’s  principal  asset.  The  tremendous  reserves 
of  energy  which  lie  virtually  dormant  in  the  villages  must  be  stimulated  and  released.  Millions  of  rural  people 
can  do  more  to  improve  their  lives  than  can  be  done  by  the  Government  through  a  few  large-scale  schemes.  The 
Government  can  assist  by  providing  specialists  in  agriculture,  health,  construction  and  community  organisation, 
by  making  available  physical  resources  not  available  in  the  villages,  and  above  all,  by  supplying  the  Village  AID 
worker,  a  readily  accessible  adviser,  who  can  maintain  continuous  contact  with  the  villagers  and  help  them  to 
understand  tbeir  problems,  appraise  their  opportunities  and  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  specialists  and 
Government  funds.  The  basic  concept  of  the  Village  AID  programme  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  technical 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  can  be  used  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  skill,  energy  and  money 
which  exist  in  the  villages,  to  channel  them  into  productive  uses,  and  to  create  means  by  which  they  can  bepro- 
gressively  enlarged. 

2.  Among  the  most  important  objectives  are: 

(o)  To  raise  rapidly  the  output  and  income  of  the  villagers  through  better  methods  of  farming,  and  the 
expansion  of  cottage  industries ; 

(6)  To  create  a  spirit  of  self-help,  initiative  and  co-operation  among  the  villagers— a  spirit  that  can  be  the 
basis  for  continuing  economic,  social  and  political  progress  ; 

(c)  To  multiply  the  community  services  available  in  rural  areas— such  as  schools,  health  centres,  pure 

water  supplies,  etc.;  and 

( d )  To  create  conditions  for  a  richer  and  higher  life  through  social  activities  including  recreation  for  men 
and  women. 

3.  Past  efforts  at  rural  development  have  achieved  only  limited  success  because  of  : 

(a)  Inadequate  range  of  the  efforts  ; 

(&)  Too  restricted  an  approach  to  the  problem  ; 

(c)  An  attitude  that  engendered  hostility  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  villagers ; 

(c I )  Failure  to  consult  the  villagers  and  to  maintain  continuous  contact  with  them  ; 

(e)  Meagre  resources  allocated  to  the  effort';  and 

( f)  Above  all,  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  make  rural  development  the  main  content  as  well  as  the 
objective  of  their  policies  and  programmes. 

These  difficulties  and  mistakes  can  be  avoided  by  the  Village  AID  programme,  but  only  if  it  is  recognised^ 
that  to  achieve  the  immense  potential  benefits  of  rural  development  will  require  a  sustained  and  persistent  effort  j 
by  all  concerned.  The  obstacles  are  great  and  well-known— illiteracy,  ill-health,  poor  communications,  in-  „ 
adequate  technical  staff,  backward  local  institutions,  particularly  those  for  credit,  for  village  government  and  for 
co-operation,  listless  and  apathetic  attitudes  among  the  villagers,  outmoded  traditions,  and  many  others.  We 
believe  that  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  but  to  do  so  will  require  imagination,  drive  and  energy  on  a  scale 
hitherto  lacking.  Indeed  the  pace  and  scale  of  the  effort  which  would  be  desirable  are  as  large  as  have  ever  been 
achieved  in  any  country.  Incur  judgement,  this  programme  is  so  important  that  it  should  receive  the  continuous 
and  energetic  support  and  active  participation  of  the  public  officials,  political  leaders  and  social  workers  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 


4.  The  primary  and  basic  element  in  the  Village  AID  programme  is  the  concept  of  self-help.  Benefits 
resulting  from  unilateral  government  action  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiaries  are  temporary  and 
often  deceptive.  Far  more  important  than  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  is  the  creation  of  a  feeling 
among  the  people  that  improvements  have  resulted  from  their  own  efforts  and  that  similar  efforts  in  future  will 
bring  even  greater  benefits.  The  Village  AID  programme  aims  not  only  to  arouse  enthusiastic  participation  by 
the  villagers  but  also  to  sustain  it.  Their  participation  in  the  programme  constitutes  its  very  essence  because  its 
main  purpose  is  not  confined  to  economic  or  technical  objectives  ;  the  programme  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
to  enable  the  men  and  women  of  rural  areas  to  become  progressive,  self-respecting  and  confident  citizens, 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  both  their  rights  and  their  obligations. 


ORGANISATION,  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  AND  CO-ORDINATION 

Development  area 

5.  The  basic  unit  in  the  Village  AID  programme  is  a  development  area  which  normally  will  include  about 
150  tb  200  villages  with  a  population  of  about  100,000.  The  staff  in  the  development  area  will  consist  of  village 
workers,  supervisors,  a  development  officer  and  subject-matter  specialists  of  the  various  development 

departments. 

6.  There  will  be  one  village  worker  for  each  group  of  five  to  seven  villages;  about  30  village  workers  for  a 
development  area.  Working  under  the  leadership  of  the  Development  Officer,  village  workers  will  maintain 
continuous  contacts  with  the  villagers  and  stimulate  and  guide  self-help  organisations  in  their  planning  and 
development  activities.  They  will  provide  solutions  to  many  of  the  simpler  problems  and  act  as  liaison  between 
the  villagers  and  the  technical  specialists  in  the  development  area. 


7.  The  village  workers  will’  be  responsible  to  the  Development  Officer  who  himself  will  be  responsible  to 
the  District  Officer.  The  Development  Officer  will  be  assisted  by  two  supervisors.  He  will  be  the  key  figure  in 
the  rural  development  work.  He  must  provide  initiative,  leadership,  drive  and  supervision  of  the  village  worker 
and  ensure  co-ordination  of  all  iiation~building  activities  within,  the  limits  of  Village  AID  programme.  He  should 

be  required  to  make  annual  reports  on  the  performance  of  village  workers,  supervisors  and  the  specialists  working 

under  his  control.  He  should  have  a  committee  consisting  of  non-official  leaders  and  representatives  of  technical 
departments  working  in  the  area  to  advise  and  assist  him.  This  committee  should  consider  proposals  for  the 
programme,  review  the  progress  made  and  advise  on  the  future  programmes. 

B.  The  specialists  who  will  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  village  workers  and  to  the  villagers  in  solving 
their  problems  will  represent  the  following  technical  fields  ; 

(o)  Farm  management  (Agriculture)  ; 

(, b )  Animal  husbandry ; 

(c)  Co-operation  and  marketing  ; 

(d)  Health  and  sanitation  ; 

(e)  Works  supervision ; 

(/)  Social  education  (Male)  ; 

(g)  Social  education  (Female) ;  and 

(ji)  other  subjects  as  needed,  such  as  cottage  and  small  industries,  fisheries,  forestry  and  range-mana¬ 
gement. 


y 

£• 
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9.  In  the  development  area  the  specialists  belonging  to  the  various  technical  departments  wil!  work  whole¬ 
time  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Development  Officer.  The  technical  departments  shouic  t>e  enabled 
to  employ  other  specialists  to  work  in  the  parts  of  the  tchsii  or  sub-division  not  covered  by  the  Village  AID 
proaianime.  The  specialists  under  the  Development  Officer  will  continue  to  belong  to  their  own  departments 
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and  be  responsible  to  their  respective  departmental  officers  for  technical  guidance  and  control.  For  adminis¬ 
trate  purposes  also  such  as  appointments,  transfers  and  promotions  they  will  remain  under  the  control  of  their 
own  departments  The  specialists  will  form  a  key  link  in  the  chain  between  village  workers  and  Development 
er  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rural  development  departments  on  the  other.  Thev  will  work  for  formulating 
and  implementing  the  rural  development  programme.  More  specifically,  in  carrying  out  their  functions,  they 

(a)  assist  in  making  plans  for  the  development  of  the  area  in  their  respective  fields  • 

(b)  assist  in  procuring  required  development  materials  and  services  from  their  respective  departments 
and  from  other  available  sources  ; 

(c)  teach  village  workers  how  to  carry  out  effective  demonstrations  ;  and 

(d)  go  with  the  village  workers  to  the  villages  to  assist  them  personally  in  their  work  with  the  villagers 

when  their  special  knowledge  and  skills  are  required.  5 

District  and  sub-division 

lev  i'k  fN°  ProV1S'°n  has  S0  far  been  made  for  establishing  any  supervisory  authority  at  the  sub-divisional 
level,  but  experience  may  indicate  its  need,  particularly  in  East  Pakistan  where  the  sub-divhtkm  appears  to  be  the 

ppropnate  level  above  the  Development  Officer.  The  Development  Officer  would  then  be  responsible  to  tffis 
subni, visional  authority  who  in  turn  will  report  to  the  District  Officer.  The  District  Officer  will  be  responsible  for 
f! implementation  of  rural  d-5V5I55H^rTFnrrt^  t^.r!  hTfL' 
^2!lf!L^£2S^y^2SUj£i!lH^i^£i£^|)dJsre^rdedbythe^peopteasTlreonrcwM^^re™nmrt  with 
ag^siranOorffisnwelfare.  |^diuarilyall  departmentoi^Msliita^ 
routed  with  serious  problems  m  conduert^ffiST^^i^n^'  He  should  bidearly  and  p^ShdTT^Sible 
for  the  success  of  the  programme  in  his  district.  He  should  direct  the  work  of  the  Development  OfclT 

"“""““‘"“V"  -rr  •'  ”M““i 

l  rn^,  r.°n’  Pe"°d  t0  penod  are  ach,cved-  For  the  d“«  performance  of  these  functions  and  to  enable  him 
Officer  t  la  TJ>Pment  aC"Vlt'CS  mgC'leral  a‘  ,h°  district  lcVe1’  wil1  ultimately  be  necessary  for  the  District 

he  W  d  t,  ’°  ’e  aSS,Stal,t  'Vh°  mi8ht  be  deSignated  as  District  Development  Officer.  Also  he  should 
b  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  of  non-official  and  departmental  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
progress  and  considering  and  advising  on  future  programmes.  S 

11.  Funds  will  be  appropriated  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  for  intensive  rural  develoD 
ment  work  under  the  Village  AID  programme.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  mobilise  and  supplement  the  re‘ 
sources  of  the  villagers  m  accomplishing  development  work.  District  Officers,  with  the  approval  offfieir  advisory 
committees  should  be  able  to  sanction,  without  prior  reference  to  higher  authorities,  expenditures  on  any  village 
project  up  to  budget  limits.  Administrative  and  financial  powers  should  be  decentralised  to  the  utmost  extent 
Subject  to  instructions  of  a  general  character,  District  Officers  should  be  given  full  powers  to  act.  This  is  the  only 
means  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them  responsible  for  achieving  the  targets  of  the  prog  mm  A 

system  of  periodical  report, ngshould  be  established  to  watch  the  progress  of  expenditure,  to  examine  theTancfio^ 
issued  and  to  assess  the  results  of  the  programme.  sanctions 

',2'.  ThJ  tehSil’  lalukaJT>i  sub-divisional  headquarters  usually  are  fairly  well  provided  with  technical  staff 
except  m  certain  areas  in  West  Pakistan.  When  the  programme  is  extended  to  cover  any  administrative  area 
fully,  specialists  would  be  needed  in  a  lehsil  or  sub-division  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  subjects 
(c)  Agriculture  engineering 
{b)  Plant  protection 

(c)  Village  industries 

(d)  Forestry 
(c)  Fisheries 
(/)  Horticulture 

(g)  Soil  conservation 
(ifl  Range  management 
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>3-  T*  District  ®®^er  ™ ^^££££1 S 

:dd  StSu^rSowW  administrative  unit,  deveiopmen,  area  or  sub-unit  of  the  district.  J 

/  14.  we  should 

ments  for  co-operation  an  ^  $  at  a  tendency  for  the  various  departments  to  work  indepen- 

non-official  leadersffip  with  ffi  Jtee  is  essential  .f  an  impreSsion  is  t0  be  made  on  the  Ufe  of  the . 

SSr°"  The3  District  Officer  alone  can  facilitate  this  approach  and  make  it  effective.  \ 

Provinces  and  Centre  ,  .  I 

+l_  prf,vinr}al  Village  AID  Administrator,  through  the  i 

15.  The  District  Officer  should  be  responsi  e  Provincial  Village  AID  Administrator,  assisted  | 

Divisional  Commissioner  where  this  arrangemen  ts  ma  ■  ^  should  be  responsible  for  administration! 

s=jsr=it 

$ 

■  Institutes.  .  .  .  '  ;jj 

16.  'The  Provincial  Village  AID  Administrator 

be  responsible  to  the  Provincial .  will  be  concerned  with  all  the  development  depart-:; 

programme.  The  Provincm  t  8  provincial  level  should  be  placed  under  a  neutral  co-ordinating; 

ments  and  therefore  its  administration  .  P  Administration  would  treat  all  parts  of 

agency.  There  wou.d  then  be  will  be  decided  upon  at  a  neutral  .eve, 

the  programme  with  equal  concern.  Pol  c  ^  or  ^  Minister  responsible  for  Planning  and  Deve- 

si- r=::^,r 

dow“  «*  —  *"*  t0  ^  SPeC'allStS  ^  WOtketS 

at  the  field  level.  . 

.  ,  ...  ot+w>ntre  is  responsible  for  formulating  national  policy  and  provia* 

17.  TheViUageAlD  Admmistrationa  h^  ^^thoserfottarCJertnlMiBirtrte  ;  for  evalna’ 

ing  leadership  ;  for  co-ordinating  nrd  mating  trainkm  programme  in  the  Provinces  and  establishing  | 

as  S2r:srss.  - ssss;  - — « —  •«  -  -  \ 

level.  [ 

RATE  OF  EXPANSION  , 

t  j  the  Provincial  Governments  have  agreed  that  the  Village  AID  pro-  < 

18.  The  Central  Government  an 1th  development  and  the  channel  through  which  Govern-  ;  j 

gramme  should  be  the  principal  means  f  P  •„  Because  of  the  overriding  importance  of  the.;: 

—  —  -  •—  V,C  MD ,1  “-«»  «,  -  b...  *»*.  •? 

rural  development  programme  and  the  crncraU^^  illge®eral  the  programme  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly;  ( 

astwhniques  for  working  with  the  people  can  be  developed  and  staff  can  be  teamed,  and  that  financial 
tions  should  be  of  secondary  importance. 

,  •  i  t;;u  Ain  can  be  expanded  win  be  limited  primaril)  b\  t  c 

19.  During  the  Plan  period  the  rate  at  which  ■  ..  .  villa**  workers,  specialists 

number  of  people  who  can  be  trainee  to  carry  ,,  ^  ^  ^  ,953  B>  ulkM955  there 

and  administrators.  The  first  training  in  t  -  »  in  West  Pakistan.  Tnc  capacity  of 


»,pre  nine  training  institutes  functioning-tliree  in 
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^  ‘  ^  ,W“  l  T  haS  been  d0ub'ed’  wllile  tlle  caPaci,y  of  three  existing  insti- 

Provi  e  m  nte  oVi'  8  “  ^  ^  institutes  are  beingestablished  in  that 

Province.  This  rate  of  increase  is  expected  to  provide  enough  village  workers  to  open  development  areas  during 
the  Plan  period  on  the  scale  shown  in  Table  1.  1  unng 


Table  1 


No.  of  development  areas  opened  or  to  be  opened,  by  the  years,  during  the  Plan  period. 


Province 

Areas  opened 

or  to  be  opened  during 

Total 

1 954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

-  No.  by 
1960 

West  Pakistan 

6 

13 

11 

19 

21 

23 

93 

East  Pakistan 

T 

■  •  *  J 

D 

6 

18 

23 

26 

‘  -79 

Total 

...  •  9 

16 

17 

37 

44 

49 

172  . 

Note  figures  for  1954-55,  1955-56  and  1956-57  represent  the  development  areas  already  opened  while 
those  for  the  remaining  three  years  are  projections. 

This  proposed  rate  of  increase  is  very  rapid  :  at  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  there  would  be  nearly  twenty 
times  as  many  development  areas  as  at  the  beginning.  This  will  need  about  5,000  village  workers. 

menuleafri  cZTc  “*  ^  V *°  S“PP0It  ^  WOrkers-  At  ^  from  the  develop- 

.  .  ,  Central  Government,  the-  intensive  rural  development  programme  requires  for  its  success  the 

advice,  the  guidance  and  the  services  of  specialists  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  h  o  a  d  Z  E  c  p 
when  unavoidable,  the  policy  should  be  to  provide  these  sose-Tilkk  tv„m  „  ,  ,  .  ,  50  1101  txcept 

MO  o, ,»,uW  „  bgW  m 

“  :  P ,!  '  de'e,°Pmcnt  need  not  be  postponed  until  all  the  necessary  specialists  arc  available 

P^blem'gDurLThee  Ph  specia,ist  a"d  one  or  two  more,  the  others  being  added  as  soon  ai 

“  '  E, 8  he  Plan  Penoc'>ho'yevcr,  several  hundred  specialists  will  be  needed  for  the  Village  AID  pro- 

agged  behind  that  rrtrrninrvmrimn8r°8raramea-f0rSPeCiaHStS-  Such  Gaining  program,,, e  has  consistently 

°  -  Workers  ’  wc  discuss  this  problem  later  in  this  Chapter  (paras.  52  to  58. 

21.  The  third  group  whose  work  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Village  AID  are  the  administrators-the 

A~  ::  toebe  «,:he,ntf°dffiCerS’  and  the  reSP0,,Sible  °ffiCialS  at  dis‘”*  a°d  ^  -  cv  . 

Academ.es  arc  to  be  established  soon,  one  ,n  each  Wing,  to  give  these  officers  the  special  training  they  require. 

matcfedbFvinnrolth!rnblH-Tk  'h'  SChCmC_t"C  vi,la«e  "«*««.  specialists, and  supervisors-must  be 

wd  need  acceT  ”3!  reqU'Ieme"tS  l,ke  SCeds-  fertili5e''s.  vaccines,  and  school  books.  The  villagers 

ttdl  need  access  to  rural  cred.t  on  reasonable  terms,  marketing  facilities,  and  many  other  services. 

the  LSr°Pr  Willne^da  tussive  and  co-ordinated  drive  by  virtually  all  government  departments; 

tear!  ,1  nr  afr"’g  r‘S,  the  ^  AID  Administration.  If  one  or  more  suppor- 

•J.  dc'  n  !r.8S  ,l  l!d  the  :Cst  °f  tl,e  programme,  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  speed  it  up  so  as  to  avoid  slo- 

torn  a  "  1 17 13”1"1"  ThC  Vi"'1gC  Al°  Adn’", Nation  should  not  rely  on  assurances  from  other 

ocparmiems  or  attnbule  fa  lures  to  then,  :  all  reasons  for  failure  must  be  systematically  removed. 
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24.  Tb*  pace '  ,bat  has  been  set  for  the  expar^n  of  AID  ,  «  “ 

enough.  By  ,he  “d  ^  t  areas  shows  that  the  villagers  are  ready  for  the  programme  and 

z  ;r.*  r:«  i™ .... — » —  * — •• « — ~  *  b”“*,  * 

completely  new  element  of  hope  into  their  lives. 

*. »  »r  tssssss^ssxsssss 

ZZ  SS  tZS£ZZS£S*Z*«~* "  “-1  **  •*• "  ”  “ 

removed,  funds  should  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

PLANNING  THE  PROGRAMME 
26.  Planning  and  development  work  in  the  villages 

themselves.  bT™rT^  with  improved  water  supply,  still  others  with  new 

WiU  t0h  olflS  The  fore,  beunwise  to  specify  rigid  budgets  or  targets  for  different  kinds  of  deve  opmen 
primary  schools.  It  will,  theretor  >  limits  and  standards,  to  the  development 

£  out.  in  practice,  the  programme  should  be  dexible 

between  different  objects  and  different  years. 

C  A  m  mpflt  to  be  adiusted  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  villagers,  very  careful 
27.  If  the  process  of  deye  P  ^  devs.lopment  councils  or  some  other  means  for  expressing 

planning  will  be  necessary  J  ’  At  the  development  area  level  the  village  workers  and  the  . 

the  villagers  views  should  deci  .  y  le  1(j  Work  out  targets  and  priorities  to  fit  < 

specialists,  together  with  an  adv‘S°rreys“”“^ ‘available  in  the  are!.  Similarly  at  tehsil  or  sub-division,  district •; 

provhciaUnd  national  level  there  fnust  be  careful  and  continuous  attention, o  determining  targets  and  orgamsing 

the  resources  to  attain  them. 

high-pnonty  target  for  the  socialising  in  seed  production.  This  would  require  careful 

be  to  haye  improved  seed  pi u  for  each  village,  involving  villagers  village  workers 

selection  of  the  villages  ana  a  _  ..  t  e(j[t  warehousing  and  other  services 

a„d  splits  Cl  farming,  «,operaiion  ma«  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,  prograDlme,  and  to  regard  the 

S^X“»nsahl^  means  of  accomplishing  departmental  oh.eetives, 

29.  Other  examples  of  the  types  of- programme  planning  in  which  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  m.ght ' 

take  the  lead  are  : 

(a)  To  devise  specialised  programmes  for  the  fishing  villages  ;  . 

(h)  To  organise  co-operative  societies  for  operating  improved  cotton  gins  in  areas  of  intensive  cotton 
(  £dXT»d  to  ensure  that  all  the  farmers  in  these  societies  use  nucleus  seed  so  that  all  seeds  fro. 

those  eins  can  be  used  as  improved  seeds  , 

W  To  introduce  improved  poultry  strains  into  villages  near  cities,  so  that  better  eggs  can  be  sold  to  urban 
dwellers,  and  to  rationalise  the  marketing  oi  eggs ; 

(rf)  To  select  certain  villages  who  would  specialise  in  the  production  of  better  workstock,  to  oe  sold  t,  ^ 
villagers  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  •  t 
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(e)  To  select  certain  areas  near  oil  mills  which  would  specialise  in  the  production  of  oil  seeds ; 

(/)  To  provide  small  plots  for  labourers  on  large  farms  (sugarcane  plantations,  tea  gardens,  fruit  gardens 
and  so  forth),  where  they  can  produce  most  of  their  own  food  in  their  spare  time  ; 

(g)  To  help  the  nomadic  pastoral  tribes  to  improve  range  management,  qualities  of  range  livestock,  and 
methods  of  shearing,  flaying,  and  generally  preparing  their  livestock  products  for  markets  ; 

(/i)  To  organise  small  scale  experiments  in  grading  for  the  market ;  and 

(/)  To  organise  co-operative  societies  to  assist  in  improving  the  production  and  marketing  of  dates. 

30.  Such  examples  would  occur  very  readilv'to  any  Department  of  Agriculture  treating  the  Village  AID 
programme  as  a  flexible  effective  device  for  rural  development.  Examples  of  applying  the  same  principle  could 
be  multiplied  for  the  departments  of  Health,  Education,  Irrigation,  Roads,  Water  Transport  (in  East  Pakistan), 
Housing,  and  others.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Village  AID— that  it  provides  a  practical  means  for 
devising  and  carrying  out  development  programmes  fitted  to  the  specific  circumstances  of  thousands  of  different 
villages. 

31.  The  proper  relationship  between  the  technical  departments  and  the  Village  AID  programme  is  one  of 
mutual  assistance.  The  development  departments,  therefore,  when  estimating  their  extension  services,  should 
lake  into  consideration  the  technical  staff  required  in  the  Village  AID  areas  and  should  give  first  priority  to  staffing 
these  areas.  Besides,  they  should  so  formulate  their  programme  as  to  ensure  that  demands  created  by  the  Village 
AID  worker  for  goods  and  services  are  fully  met,  otherwise  it  will  cause  frustration  among  the  villagers,  which 
may  have  a  detri  mental  effect  on  the  success  of  the  programme.  In  addition  to  this,  the  development  departments 
and  the  V-AID  Organisation  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  other  so  that  the  results  of  research  can  be  made 
readily  available  to  the  villagers  through  this  organisation. 

32.  One  urgent  need  is  for  survey  teams  to  collect  data  on  actual  and  potential  intensive  development  areas. 
The  importance  of  careful  planning  before  village  workers  are  posted  in  a  given  development  area  must  be  em¬ 
phasised.  A  village  worker  will  be  more  effective  if  the  villages  are  chosen  after  some  study  of  their  social  and 
economic  characteristics.  Villages  with  the  same  agricultural  production  patterns  and  served  by  the  same 
mandi  should,  if  possible,  be  associated  together.  Development  areas  should  be  composed  of  villages  that 
arc  socially  and  economically  homogeneous. 

33.  The  units  for  village  workers  and  the  development  areas  should  be  determined  only  after  consideration 
of  the  cultural  nature,  the  agricultural  patterns,  the  education  and  health  problems,  the  areas  to  be  served  by 
co-operative  societies  and  schools,  and  the  possibilities  for  developing  village  industries.  Boundaries  of  tehsils 
and  districts  should,  if  necessary,  be  changed  to  accord  with  significant  economic  or  social  differences. 

34.  Preliminary  surveys  can  probably  be  carried  out  more  effectively  and  economically  by  village  workers 
or  trainees  with  the  assistance,  guidance  and  supervision  of  specialists,  such  as  rural  sociologists,  agricultural 
economists,  and  statisticians.  The  results  of  these  surveys  would  facilitate  choice  of  the  areas  next  to  be  deve¬ 
loped,  selection  of  priorities  within  each  area,  and  at  a  later  stage,  assessment  of  the  progress  made  in  the  different 
areas.  Preliminary  surveys  are  of  great  importance  for  planning  new  colonisation  areas;  village  workers  going 
into  these  new  areas  should  be  given  comprehensive  information  and  instructions. 

PRIORITIES 

35.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Village  AID  programme  in  a  new  development  area  the  prior  needs  are 
usually  improvements  in  agriculture,  roads  and  sanitation;  many  villagers  will,  however,  put  education  and  com¬ 
munity  building  first,  and  no  two  villages  will  be  alike  in  their  needs,  desires,  and  readiness  to  act.  The  village 
worker  must  not  approach  a  village  with  fixed  notions  of  what  the  village  needs,  although  he  must  be  ready  to 
suggest  possible  alternative  measures  to  improve  village  welfare.  Generally,  the  villagers  should  be  helped  to 
choose  what  is  worth  doing  and  lies  within  their  scope.  The  sense  of  accomplishment  that  comes  from  a  com¬ 
pleted  scheme  will  lead  them  to  tackle  more  difficult  problems. 
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36.  In  agriculture  the  first  possibility  lies  in  increasing  crop  yields  per  acre.  The  village  workers  will  de-  IB 
monstrate  how  to  raise  production,  and  help  the  farmers  to  get  the  supplies  they  need.  Among  the  measures® 
that  the  village  workers  will  stress  are  :  » 

(a)  Use  of  improved  seed  ;  •|| 

(b)  Greatly  increased  use  of  manures  and  fertiliscrs-farmyard  manure,  chemical  fertilisers  and  compost,  || 

(c)  Increased  efforts  towards  plant  protection  ;  | 

(d)  Better  water  handling  practices  on  the  land  ;  j 

(e)  Improved  cultural  practices  ;  1 

(f)  Improved  livestock  ;  •» 

(g)  Increase  in  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  I 

(h)  Fish  production  ;  J 

(0  Use  of  improved  implements ;  and  | 

( j )  Reclamation  of  saline  and  waterlogged  areas.  \ 

37.  In  the  field  of  health,  first  priority  should  be  given  to  potable  water  supply.  If  this  is  done,  the  presen  ; 
high  rate  of  bowels  diseases  like  cholera,  typhoid  and  dysentery,  can  be  reduced.  Next  in  importance  should 
be  the  drainage  of  stagnant  water,  disposal  of  -waste,  and  co-operation  in  malaria  prevention. 

38.  Once  the  programme  of  preventive  medicine  is  well  under  way  in  a  development  area,  second  priority 
should  be  given  to  improving  the  nutritional  quality  of  diets.  Specialists  in  health  and  agriculture,  together 
with  female  social  education  workers  would  join  the  village  workers  to  plan  and  execute  such  a  programme. 
The  villagers  would  be  helped  to  grow  crops  that  would  raise  the  quality  of  their  diets  ;  women  to  preserve  and 
prepare  foods  so  as  to  maintain  nutritional  quality. 

39.  The  construction  of  village  roads  is  frequently  a  very  important  means  for  raising  the  income  of  the 
villagers  because  it  gives  them  better  access  to  the  markets.  It  is  also  an  important  step  towards  breaking  down 
the  barriers  that  isolate  village  life  from  the  enlivening  influences  of  modern  knowledge.  Villagers  are  in  most 
cases  capable  of  building  roads  to  connect  them  with  the  district  road  net,  if  they  are  given  the  necessary  technical 
advice  and  some  of  the  materials  such  as  those  for  bridges  and  culverts,  which  may  not  be  available  on  the  spot. 
They  can  contribute  labour,  local  material,  and  frequently  much  or  all  of  the  land  needed,  either  by  donation  or 
by  pooling  their  own  funds  for  purchase.  Help  to  the  villagers  in  building  their  own  roads  can  multiply  the 
road  mileage  obtainable  from  a  limited  amount  of  Government  funds  and  technical  knowledge,  and  contribute 
most  effectively  towards  a  good  system  of  farm-to-market  roads. 

40.  In  the  field  of  education,  the  Village  AID  Administration  should  assist  the  educational  authorities  in 
the  improvement  of  primary  education  and  the  conduct  of  a  mass  literacy  campaign.  In  primary  education, 
the  aim  is  to  provide  within  the  Plan  period  atleast  one  sound  school  for  every  three  villages  :  Village  AID  funds 
will  be  used  to  augment  the  resources  of  villagers  themselves.  The  schools  would  be  part  of  the  main  educational 
system,  though  managed  so  far  as  possible  by  the  local  community  :  there  is  no  intention  to  set  up  an  independent 
set  of  schools,  managed  by  the  Village  AID  Organisation. 

41 .  Much  needs  to  be  done  to  integrate  the  Village  AID  education  plans  with  those  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ments.  The  provincial  education  departments  will  need  to  arrange  their  teacher  training  plans  to  take  account 
of  the  schools  to  be  provided  under  Village  AID.  The  Village  AID  and  educational  officials  should  agree  each 
year  how  many  new  schools  can  be  staffed  in  the  next  year— so  that  village  school-building  does  not  outrun 

staffing  possibilities. 

42.  For  the  mass  literacy  campaign,  seven  adult  literacy  teachers  are  to  be  provided  for  each  development 
area,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Development  Officer.  In  tins  way,  the  long  pending  plans  of  the  Ministry 
o?  Education  for  a  nation-wide  programme  of  fundamental  education  have  been  combined  with  the  Village  AID 

programme. 
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43.  Literacy  in  the  country  being  very  low,  villagers  will  have  to  be  reached  through  spoken  words  and 
pictures.  Community  education,  therefore,  can  best  be  done  through  audio-visual  media  like  films  and  film¬ 
strips,  radios,  tape  recorders,  slide  lanterns,  audio-visual  pamphlets,  etc.  A  massive  programme  of  films,  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  the  Village  AID  programme,  including  new  methods  and  techniques  of  production,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  important. 


THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL  INDUSTRIES 

44.  Village  AID  programme  has  hitherto  included  no  adequate  plans  for  cottage  and  small  scale  rural  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  widely  recognised  that  technical  and  material  assistance  is  badly  needed  by  these  industries,  and 
that  it  should  be  provided  largely  through  Village  AID. 

45.  There  are  two  general  types  of  village  industries  needing  hvo  distinct  types  of  workers.  The  first  type 
includes  all  those  small  industries  producing  tor  the  immediate  vicinity  j  they  serve  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
area,  employing  village  aitisans  like  weavers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  potters.  There  should  probably  be 
a  specialist  in  each  development  area  or  tehsil  to  serve  this  type  of  industry,  supported  at  the  district  or  provincial 
level  by  a  specialist  for  each  of  these  main  industries. 

46.  The  second  type  includes  the  more  highly  skilled  arts  and  crafts  supplying  wider  markets  with  sports 
goods,  fine  textiles,  metalwork,  basket  and  straw  work,  furniture,  ceramics,  and  so  on.  These  industries,  usually 
clustered  in  colonies,  may  face  special  problems  in  marketing  their  products:  a  specialist  in  each  major  craft 
dealing  with  all  colonies  in  a  district  or  Province,  could  render  valuable  services. 

47.  We  recommend  that  the  Ministiy  of  Industries  should  plan  and  manage,  m  co-operation  with  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Education,  Labour,  and  Village  AID  authorities,  training  courses  for  the  village  industries 
workers  and  for  the  various  kinds  of  specialists.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problems  of  the  small-scale  in¬ 
dustries  some  of  these  trainees  should  be  sent  out  into  the  development  areas,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
qualified  to  accumulate  experience  of  the  actual  conditions,  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  necessary  modifications 
of  organisation  or  method. 

48.  The  Government  have  under  consideration  the  development  of  small  and  rural  industries  by  researchs 
demonstration  approach.  A  Ford  Foundation  team  which  visited  Pakistan  in  April,  1957  recommends  the  setting 
up  of  two  demonstration  projects  on  rural  and  small  industry  development,  one  in  each  Wing  of  the  country 
for  two  major  purposes  :  (i)  research  and  planning,  and  (ii)  demonstration  operations.  The  research  function 
would  comprise  such  matters  as  selection  of  areas  and  projects,  industry  outlook  reports,  evaluation  of  pilot 
project  results,  and  dissemination  of  results.  The  demonstration  function  would  include  specific  experiments 
on  production  techniques  and  credit  mechanism,  marketing  scheme,  raw  materials  purchase  plans,  business- 
management,  and  training  progiammcs.  The  pi  ejects  arc  expected  to  produce  tested  techniques  which  would 
find  their  way  into  the  operations  of  government  departments  concerned  with  rural  and  small  industry  develop¬ 
ment. 


PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 

49.  Because  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  success  of  Village  AID  will  be  the  competence,  initiative, 
and  energy  of  its  staff,  their  selection  and  training  assumes  overriding  importance. 

i 

Village  workers 

50.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  system  for  selecting  and  training  village  workers. 
Young  men  and  women  are  chosen,  preferably  from  rural  areas,  and  given  one  years  training  in  a  Village  AID 
institute  before  being  posted  to  a  development  area.  The  object  of'  the  training  is  not  to  create  specialists,  but 
to  give  the  workers  some  basic  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  villages  to  improve  agriculture,  health, 
communications,  and  above  all  to  ieach  them  how  to  help  the  villagers  to  organise  themselves  to  reach  their  goal, 


their  main  task  being  to  promote  self  help  and  mutual  help  among  the  villagers.  The  village  workers  are  taught 
to  work  with  their  hands,  because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  showing  the  villagers  how  to  do  things,  not  j 
merely  telling  them.  The  single  capacity  training  institute  admits  75  men  and  10  women  each  year  ;  the  larger  j 
ones,  twice  as  many.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  trainees  can  be  expected  to  complete  the  course  successfully.  1 

51  think  that,  although  the  basic  pattern  of  training  for  village  workers  is  well  conceived,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  needs  improvement.  Those  who  have  striven  to  organise  the  training  institutes  have  laboured 
under  great  difficulties,  particularly  because  the  country  is  seriously  short  of  good  and  suitable  teachers.  An 
expanded  programme  of  teacher  training  is  needed,  including  regular  tours  of  development  areas.  Moreover, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  village  workers,  once  posted  to  development  areas,  to  continue  learning  more 
about  the  problems  they  encounter  and  keep  up  to  date  with  the  latest  ideas.  Refresher  courses,  workshops, 
seminars  written  material,  and  many  other  devices  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  village  workers  s  oul 
be  given  the  idea  that  their  training  only  began  at  the  institute,  and  that  they  must  goon  learning  for  years  before 

they  will  be  masters  of  their  job. 


Specialists 

52  Some  experience  already  exists  of  selecting  and  training  village  workers,  but  very  little  experience 
exists  of  selecting  and  training  specialists  for  Village  AID  work.  We  think  that  the  specialists  should  be  selected 
by  the  technical  departments  concerned,  although  theremay  be  a  few  cases  where  the  Village  AID  Organisation 
will  have  to  provide  some  supplementary  training  for  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  however,  that  ade¬ 
quate  plans  have  not  yet  been  made  to  train  the  specialists  needed  during  the  next  few  years. 

53  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  may  be  given  by  the  following  examples.  Each  deve¬ 
lopment  area  will  need  a  farm  management  (agriculture)  specialist  as  soon  as  the  area  is  opened.  This  specialist 
must  have  a  very  wide  general  knowledge  of  agriculture,  so  that  with  the  help  of  other  specialists  m  the  organi¬ 
sation  he  can  advise  the  village  workers  and  the  villagers  on  most  of  the  agricultural  problems  they  will  encounter- 
He  will  need  some  training  in  sod  treatment,  crop  production  (including  fruits  and  vegetables),  plant  protection, 
agricultural  engineering,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  economics,  and  extension  methods.  For  all  this,  he 
will  need  at  least  a  two-year  training  at  an  agricultural  college  or  a  similar  institution.  Each  development  area 
will  also  need  a  works  supervisor  to  provide  technical  advice  and  to  supervise  construction  financed  partly  by 
Village  AID,  and  perhaps  even  to  advise  on  construction  built  entirely  with  local  resources.  He  should  be  quail- 
fied  to  deal  with  very  small  schemes  such  as  an  individual  house,  or  a  village  road ;  to  select  designs  for  larger 
projects  'such  as  schools,  warehouses,  or  water  supplies ;  to  advise  on  the  use  of  local  materials ;  to  choose  sites ; 
and  to  supervise  the  actual  construction.  If  suitable  training  arrangements  are  established,  works  supervisors 
can  probably  be  trained  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  They  will  need  detailed  instructions,  advice  on  types 
of  construction  and  standard  designs  for  use  on  the  sites. 

54  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  problems  of  training 
the  technical  specialists  needed  to  work  in  the  Village  AID  programme.  Specialists  in  animal  husbandry,  co-ope¬ 
ration  and  marketing,  health  and  sanitation,  and  various  other  fields  will  all  need  careful  selection  and  well- 
designed  training  programmes.  How  are  these  needs  to  be  met,  especially  in  view  of  the  expanding  demand 
for  specialists  from  the  technical  departments  for  work  other  than  Village  AID  ?  As  an  example,  there  will 
not  even  be  enough  graduates  from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  the  Agr, culture  Depart- 
ments  during  the  Plan  period.  Without  special  measures,  there  will  not  be  enough  specialists  for  Village  AID 

work. 

55.  One  method  for  meeting  the  need  would  be  to  train  people  already  at  work  in  rural  areas  :  at  present 
there  is  usually  in  each  tehsil  or  thana  at  least  one  agricultural  assistant,  who  could-be  trained  to  be  a  farm  mana¬ 
gement  specialist  for  a  Village  AID  area  at  the  cost,  however,  of  depriving  the  part  of  the  tensi!  outside  the  inten¬ 
sive  development  area  of  services  formerly  available. 
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56.  We  believe  that  a  two-year  training  course  with  a  practical  bias  would  be  one  effective  solution.  We 
recommend  that  the  Village  AID  Organisation  should  join  the  Agriculture  Departments  in  planning  a  curriculum 
to  train  both  agricultural  specialists  for  the  development  areas  and  staff  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Agriculture  Departments  in  the  part  of  the  tehsil  or  sub-division  not  under  intensive  development 

57.  There  may  be  similar  problems  and  similar  answers  in  other  fields,  such  as  health,  works,  and  animal 
husbandry.  We  have  made  in  the  Chapter  on  Agriculture  some  preliminary  estimates  of  the  requirements  in 
these  fields  and  the  likely  availability  of  trained  persons,  and  recommend  that  a  special  survey  should  be  made 
as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  assess  how  many  trained  workers  will  be  needed  for  all  development  activities,  including 
specialists  for  Village  AID  and  how  many  will  be  available  during  the  Plan  period.  If,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
case,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  specialists  for  the  entire  development  programme,  arrangements  will  have  to  be 
made  at  once  to  set  up  special  courses  of  training  like  the  short  courses  suggested  above  for  agriculture. 

58.  Such  training  courses,  however,  would  be  mere  temporary  expedients  to  prevent  shortages  of  technical 
personnel  from  slowing  down  the  development  programme.  The  number  and  character  of  trained  people 
required  in  the  years  to  come  should  be  estimated,  and  necessary  adjustments  made  in  the  educational  systems 
to  meet  these  needs.  Training  activities  should  gradually  be  integrated  into  the  main  educational  structure  of 
the  country. 

Supervisors  and  administrators 

59.  The  Village  AID  Administration  is  now  making  plans  to  establish  two  administrative  training  academies, 
one  in  each  Wing.  Among  other  purposes,  they  would  train  development  officers,  give  two  or  three  months 
of  additional  training  to  specialists  for  Village  AID  work  and  train  government  administrators  (district  and  senior 
officers)  in  rural  development  and  Village  AID  methods.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  courses  in  rural  de¬ 
velopment  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  C.S.P.  Academy  ;  these  plans  should  be  put  into  operation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

60.  The  Development  Officer  will  be  a  key  figure  in  the  rural  development  programme  ;  he  should  be  not 
only  an  effective  administrator  but  also  understand  rural  development  and  rural  people.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  train  more  development  officers  than  are  currently  needed  for  intensive  development  areas,  so  that 
some  of  them  can  be  made  free  to  study  conditions  in  rural  areas  for  a  few  months  before  the  village  workers 
come  on  the  scene.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  supervisors  and  administrators  should  have  had  experience  as 
village  workers  or  specialists. 

61.  We  recommend  that  most  of  the  supervisors  should  be  selected  from  efficient  village  workers  who  show 
administrative  ability.  Supervisors  and  specialists  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  as  develop¬ 
ment  officers,  and  most  of  the  sub-divisional  development  officers  should  be  selected  from  the  best  development 
officers.  Additional  training  should  be  given  to  all  those  being  selected  for  greater  responsibilities.  Where 
additional  college  training  is  required,  as,  for  example,  to  enable  a  village  worker  to  qualify  as  a  specialist, 
Village  AID  scholarships  should  be  made  available. 

62.  The  question  of  providing  reasonable  opportunities  for  promotion  to  the  staff  of  the  Village  AID 
Organisation  is  most  important.  All  posts  at  whatever  level  should  be  open  to  workers,  specialists,  and  super¬ 
visors  at  the  village  or  higher  level,  for  example,  the  posts  of  development  officers  should  be  open  to  supervisors 
and  specialists  of  other  departments  who  give  evidence  of  a  special  aptitude  and  flair  for  this  type  of  work.  Such 
prospects  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  staff.  All  other  means  for  giving  recog¬ 
nition  to  good  work  should  be  used.  Missionary  zeal  among  all  the  workers  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  success  of 
a  social  programme  like  this.  The  most  important  single  component  of  this  zeal  is  the  morale  of  these  workers. 
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FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  M 

63  A  very  large  part  of  the  resources  invested  in  the  Village  AID  programme  will  be  furnished  by  the  | 
villagers  themselves-in  the  form  of  labour,  materials  and  land,  as  well  as  money.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  1 
the  size  of  these  contributions  with  any  precision.  The  Government  will  furnish  trained  people  necessary  mate-  | 
rials  not  locally  available,  and  some  funds.  A  suitable  but  simple  procedure  will  be  needed  for  maintaining  , 
accounts  by  the  Village  Councils- of  all  the  materials,  and  cash  contributions  received  and  the  expenditures  in-  j 
curred  Although  village  workers  or  any  other  officials  will  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  contributions  made  | 
by  the  villagers,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  scrutinise  the  accounts.  The  Provincial  Governments  should  -= 
issue  suitable  instructions  for  their  upkeep  and  scrutiny. 

Development  expenditure 

64  The  financial  requirements  for  each  development  area  will  depend  on  what  the  villagers  of  the  area 
want  to  do.  To  arrive  at  some  financial  estimates,  however,  the  following  tentative  figures  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Village  AID  Administration.  These  are  purely  illustrative  ;  the  purposes  and  rates  of  development 
expenditures  will  undoubtedly  be  different  from  one  development  area  to  another. 

Illustration  of  annual  expenditure  per  Village  AID  Development  Area. 

Rupees 

A.  Recurring  expenditure  ^ 

1.  Agriculture  ...  •••  —  *“  *'*  35000 

2.  Health  and  sanitation  ...  ’OQO 

3.  Animal  husbandry  ...  ...  •••  —  ***  24000 

4.  Education  ...  ...  •••  ***  “*  ”*  18  000 

5.  Co-operatives  .  .  *”  10’000 

6.  Cottage  industries  ...  ...  ***  *“  “*  *'* 

7.  Cultural  and  recreational  ...  •••  —  —  *'*  **’  5’000 

8.  Afforestation,  soil  conservation  .  .  * 

Prizes  .  3,000 

10.  Home  economics  ...  •••  *”  ***  _____ _ 

1,73,000 


Total  (A) 

B.  Non-recurring  expenditure 

1.  Health  and  sanitation  (curative  phase  only)  ...  •••  *”  *” 

2.  Animal  husbandry  (Cost  of  providing  one  bull  and  one  ram  for  servicing  5  villages) 

3.  Irrigation  ... 

4.  Village  roads  and  communications 

5.  Small  construction  ... 

6.  Bridges  and  culverts 

7.  Housing  ...  ■*•  *” 

Total  (B) 

Grand  total  (A  &  B) 


15,000 

8,000 

24,000 

18,000 

15,000 

12,000 

3,000 

95,000 

2,73,000 


65  Because  local  resources  and  targets  for  different  areas  will  vary  greatly,  flexibility  will  clearly  be  neces- 
sarv  in  practice  in  the  funds  provided  for  different  items  in  different  development  areas.  Besides  the  above, 
we  estimate  that  additional  non-recurring  expenditures  of  about  Rs.  2,28,000  of  which  Rs.  2,00,000  will  be 
for  rural  credit,  will  be  required  for  each  development  area.  The  rural  credit  funds  should  be  kept  separate 
from  other  rural  development  funds,  and  village  workers  should  not  be  given  the  responsibility  for  advancing  or 
recovering  loans,  which  might  prejudice  their  relations  with  the  villagers.  But  there  must  be  close  co-operation 
between  the  village  workers  and  rural  credit  organisations. 


a  i 
*  ■■ 
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t  66‘  }^Pcnditure  is  expected  to  be  at  half  the.rate  in  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  intensive  development  '  * 
a:'"  -t  lj:  !  ratc  on]y  ™  second  a^d  third  years  ;  after  four  years  no  development  expenditure  would  be  ’ 
burnc  by  ihe  Government.  The  total  recurring  cost,  therefore,  of  this  development  during  the  Plan  period  is 
estimate-' r  o  be  Rs.  60  million  and  the  non-recurring,  including  credit  funds,  Rs.  72.2  million. 

Training  expenditure 

67.  The  illagc  AID  Organisation  is  responsible  for  training  village  workers,  supervisors  and  adminis- 
Irators.  ^  he  c,  l  of  running  the  nine  existing  institutes  for  training  village  workers,  of  doubling  the  capacity 

f  of  six  01  item,  and  of  building  and  operating  two  more  double-capacity  institutes  during  the  Plan  period  is 
estimated  to  be  Rs.  23.4  million.  The  cost  of  building  and  operating  the  two  new  administrative  training 
academies  is  estimated  to  be  Rs.  5.9  million. 

I 

Administrative  expenditures 

68.  The  Village  AID  Organisation  has  estimated  administrative  costs  per  development  area  at  an  average 
of  Rs.  90,000  per  annum,  which  gives  a  total  of  Rs.  43  million  for  all  the  development  areas  expected  to  be 

opened  during  the  Plan  period.  In  addition,  the  Central  and  Provincial  Directorates  arc  expected  to  cost  Rs.  8  •  4 
million  during  the  Plan  period. 

69.  The  total  costs  to  the  Government  for  Village  AID  programme  during  the  Plan  period  may  be  summar¬ 
ised  as  follows  : — 


Table  2 

Estimated  public  expenditure  on  Village  AID,  1955-1960. 


Purpose 

Total 

cost, 

1955-60 

Development  expenditures — 

Recurrent  ...  v; 

Non-recurrent  (including  credit  funds) 

••• 

Million  rupees 

60*0 

72*2 

Training  expenditures — 

Village  worker  institutes 

Administrative  academies 

Total 

132*2 

23*4 

5*9 

Administrative  expenditures — 

Development  areas 

Provincial  and  Central  Directorates 

Total 

29*3 

43*0 

8*4 

Total 

51*4 

Grand  total 

212*9 

PERMANENT  NATURE  OF  VILLAGE  AID 

70.  The  provision  of  development  funds  to  the  villages  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure 
intended  to  raise  incomes  enough  to  enable  the  development  areas  themselves  to  provide  most  of  the  funds 
/equired,  except  for  credit  needs.  The  needs  for  extension  services  to  improve  agriculture,  health,  sanitation, 
village  industries,  and  perhaps  other  services,  will  be  permanent.  New  developments  in  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
niques  will  need  to  be  brought  continuously  and  effectively  to  the  attention  of  the  villagers  by  village  workers 
and  specialists,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  time.  Viilaee  AID  should 
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J  irnnortant  part  of  the  national  administrative  organisation  for  rural  areas.  Tins  | 

people  availab.e,  would  raise  morale  throughout  the| 

o'rganisation'and  would  foster  good  relations  between  Vi, .age  AID  and  other  departments. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

.  .  .  „  vprv  .’mnortant  role  in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  rural  J 

71.  Co-operative  socret.es  have  a  very  i  P  ^  and  ^  declined  as  rural  credit  agencies  in  | 

areas.  But  they  are  not  functioning  very  Village  AID  Administration  should  support  the  s 

recent  years,  switching  thth ^energies  tc mu ■«  iewi  the  resent  position  of  co-operatives  in  the  Village  1 

existing  co-operative  socmbe.  This  necess.  ^  ^  and  used  ^  and  plans  sbould  be  drawn  up  | 

AID  areas ,  those  func  i  g  where  n0  co.0peratives  exist,  new  ones  should  be  started.  One  j 

ImrSofThesu"' Village  AID  will  be  whether  the  villagers  are  eventually  able  to  manage  their  affairs , 

co-operatively. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS 

obstacles,  and  impro\emen  self  help  and  local  decisions  gives  the  local  representative  bodies  a  j 

will  help  because  its  basic  concep  ^  ^  ^  create  leadersblp  and  organisations  of  considerable 

prominent  role.  Particular ly  riellce  has  been  gained  in  the  establishment  of  these  local; 

^ -a^forgroupsofvinagesmaybeconsidered. 

73.  The  business  of 

on  local  governmental  actmties,  and  contributions  for  a  new  school  or  water  supply  will  be  acting' 

A  Village  Deve  opment  Council  .  ^  what  work  win  benefit  the  village  most,  it  will  be  acting  as »! 

in  a  sense  as  a  local  taxing  bo  y  ,  ^  need  (he  oreanisation  0f  local  people  into  effective  working! 

local  legislative  body  ;  when  g  body  xhe  contribi.tion  of  Village  AID  to  the  development  J 

groups  it  will  be  acting  as  a  lo  ^  programme  ;  responsible  officials  must  consider  the  relation-, 

of  local  self-government  is  a  no  aMef  u  the  Village  AID  programme  to  existing  forms  of  local 

M*  -  •»*  - •*  ? 

local  self-government. 

EVALUATION 

7,  The  complexity 

mental  at  least  for  some  yea  s.  This >  necess,  t  ^  ^  &  $trong  progtamme  appraisal  staff  should  be. 

strength  and  weaknesses  as  y  machinerv>  to  study  the  methods  used  in  different  areas,  the  re*f 

established  initially  in  means  for  impr0ving  and  accelerating  the  programme.  The  Centra^ 

sons  for  their  Recess  or  fai  u  ,  d  a  follr.man  staff  to  perform  this  work.  It  is  desirable  to; 

Village  AID  Admmrstrahon  ^poses  ^  ^  usefu,  tecbniques  and  a  properly  trained  staff,  but  it  wiU  be. 

"i  ,-W  ..  Possible-  »  *«'  »' “  ”*  ““  “ 

results. 

TERMINOLOGY  i 

,S.  The  Keminology  1.  «  '■ 

.hj^oP.h.^ 

phase  of  the  villagers  lives.  The  b^krf^n^trao  government  help  from  many  different  department, 

wil,  come  from  tne  village  „  *  ^adequate  for  a  programme  of  assisted  self-help  that 

XSSSZZSi-* -  — *  - "">■  *’  ”  N“  “  j 


it  convey  the  essential  social  and  moral  content  of  the  scheme.  The  name  “  Village  AID  '■  r 

designed  primarily  to  release  the  energies  of  the  villagers  in  self  hein  a  ‘ g  AI°  f°r' 3  proSrarame 

PTiate.  The  term  «•  Rnral  Development  ’*  efpres^  th  na  n  e  H  *  7 T™™*  *  Wdl  as  inappr°- 

« ^  the  —  of  Village  AID  Admiration  migh^Sn^to^aSeRm°?ndeq,,a,e,y  = 
Service  ,  as  opportune.  There  are  other  nrohlemc  \  &  .  National  Rural  Development 

various  staff  and  organisations  will  need  to  be  clarified  Tf  4,16  160,35  ***  the 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OUTSIDE  VILLAGE  AID  AREAS 

wiU  accelerate,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  country  will  ^ deTClopme"t 

...  77’  11 IS  necessary  ,or  a  “umber  of  reasons  to  initiate  a  modest  programme  of  He,,  l 
will  invariably  remain  outside  the  Village  AID  programme  for  some  year  Rural  ^  Which 

relative  neglect  in  the  past  and  any  plan  of  development  will  lose  some  of  its  Jn  77  7  $  fr°m 

population  has  some  contact  with  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Plan  T  *“?  Whole  villaSe 
should  be  brought  into  association  with  it,  even  if  only  iu  a  small  wav  Thev  I  ih  t,  C'ltlre  pop,,latioQ 
ment  plan  is  under-way  in  the  country  and  that  they  and  their  villages  l7 S  Tu  be8“’  l°  fed  that  3  dcveloP- 

and  feel  some  of  its  benefits  directly.  1  P  ’  lmulated  when  they  see  it  in  action 

78.  For  this  purpose,  Village  AID  could  well  be  supplemented  bv  less  , 

multiplied  rapidly  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  country  in  the  shortest  Dossible  t;  t,  SC  ,emcs  whlch  could  be 
being  spread  as  resources  permit.  Some  experiments ^hts \S^:^”,d,b?rate0r8a,a'!a,i0n 
considered,  and  their  outcome  might  reveal  the  possibility  of  arrpip  .  t*  10  se  ectec^  areas  are  being 

checking  the  progress  of  the  full  Village  AID  programme.  *  tlCSe  schemes  without  appreciably 

79.  A  small  programme  on  these  lines  should  be  undertaken  in  , 

to  be  developed  for  some  time.  It  will  help  to  bring  people  and  Gov  *!  ^ierc  VlIla£c  AID  is  not  likely 
•  help  officials,  to  appreciate  their  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  pcopte  giveTh'0^'^  ”  partuersllip 
fidence  m  the  officials,  and  directly  produce  some  useful  local  improvements.  ’  PC°P  “  fefJiDg  °f  COn' 

80.  We  have  included  a  sum  of  Rs.  85  million  for  this  supplements™  nrn„  ■  . 

Officers  and,  in  East  Pakistan,  snb-divisiona.  officers  a.so,  Pla"’  AH  District 

lopment  schemes  on  a  modest  scale.  Every  year  immediately  after  thr  n  ^  7  f  '  sP°nso»ng  such  deve- 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Officers  for  this  purpose.  In  F  "ti>.  7  ^  316  PaSSed’  funds  sho,,ld 
and  manage  the  programme  in  the  field.  In  West  Pakistan  the  District  01*7  ^lAiU^  °fficcr  shouid  start 
lopment  departments,  such  as  Co-operative,  Agriculture  or ’ PanZycs  for handbn' “7  offiCCrsfrom  deve- 

general  guidance  and  control.  These  officers  should  be  given  a  short  course  of  7  *  pr°Sramme  und<=r  his 

of  the  programme.  A  manual  of  instructions  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  ProvinelTr  °"  the°bjeC,Sand  meth°ds 
with  the  Village  AID  Organisation  for  the  guidance  ofall  officers  concerned  ,  overnments  ln  consultation 
activities  undertaken  in  these  areas,  before  the  intensive  work  under  the  Village  ATT)51"6  ^  311  development 
are  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  philosonhv  and  ,  ,  p™Sra“™e  commences, 
field  officers  should  work  in  close  association  with  the  Union  Board!  in  East  p  77“°  °! thf>  program,ne-  The 
government  bodies  in  West  Pakistan.  In  the  absence  of  such  bodies  it  would  be  0,6  Van°US  locai  seIf- 

composed  of  men  with  qualities  of  social  leadership  and  service  After  a-  ry  t0  usc  ad  hoc  bodi^ 

officer,  should  report  to  their  district  officers  on  feil  schemes  USSI°nS  Wi'b  ^  VillagCTS’  &>d 

81.  Government  funds  should  then  be  made  available  to  assist  approved  schemes  Ti 

Government  should  not  usually  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  the  h  i  T“e  contribution  of  the 

ly  in  the  forms  of  labour  and  local  materials.  Schemes  may  cover  such  things  a!r 77"  *•' from  the  vi|lagers  main- 
of  fisheries,  improvement  of  irrigation,  wells  for  drinking  water  anti  malar’  .  C  matlon  ofla“ds,  cultivation 

object  must  be  to  do  what  villagers  themselves  want.  The  methods  us-d  ,,#7—  bU‘ “,Ch  0,58  ;!ie 

V0U1G  hs  use  tnose  of  Village  AID. 
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except  that  the  scale  of  operations  would  be  modest,  and  would  be  carried  out  with  the  help  of  existing  staff  o| 
the  various  development  departments.  The  responsibility  for  control  and  co-ordination  would  rest  with  th| 

District  Officer  as  in  the  Village  AID  programme. 

82.  Our  discussions  with  the  officers  of  the  Provincial  Governments  show  that  although  the  proposal! 
is  accepted  in  principle,  some  doubts  exist  about  how  to  put  it  into  practice.  We  think  that  these  doubts  caa| 
be  resolved  with  adequate  preparatory  work  in  consultation  with  the  district  officers,  leading  to  the  issue  of  aj 
manual  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  officers  concerned.  The  idea  is  not  altogether  new,  for  in  actual  a‘*| 

It  has  been  in  practice  for  some  time  in  India.  New  techniques  and  procedures  based  on  experience  will  b9| 

evolved  for  the  country. 

83  We  consider  that  the  tribal  areas  have  a  claim  for  special  treatment  in  this  supplementary  rural  deve-| 
lopment  programme.  The  Political  Agents  .dealing  with  the  tribes  should  begin  to  realise  their  responsibilities! 
of  sponsoring  economic  and  social  development,  and  seize  opportunities  where  a  little  assistance  and  encourag-| 
ment  from  the  Government  would  enable  the  tribes  to  undertake  schemes  for  bettering  their  lives.  We  sugges-| 
that  out  of  the  total  sum  of  Rs.  85  million  a  sum  of  Rs.5  million  for  the  Plan  period  should  be  set  apart  for  (he 
Tribal  Areas  with  annual  allotments  to  the  Political  Agents,  who  should  be  given  wide  discretion  to  spend  them.| 
The  Agents  ’should  make  periodical  reports  showing  the  sanctions  given,  the  purposes  sought  and  the  total  esU-'| 
mated  expenditure.  To  require  prior  sanctions  for  individual  schemes  would  lead  to  delays,  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  programme.  The  life  of  the  Political  Agents  is  difficult  and  their  duties  very  exacting,  requiring:! 
constant  care  and  watchfulness.  Their  traditional  approach  towar  ds  their  duties  has  been  largely  that  of  keeping 
the  tribal  people  in  good  humour.  Now  they  would  have  wider  responsibilities.  We  consider  that  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Agents  should  be  assisted  by  trained  development  officers  in  extending  their  work  to  economic  and  social 

welfare.  |3 

84.  If  the  amounts  we  have  allotted  are  usefully  spent  and  yield  substantial  results,  the  benefits  of  these  r 
programmes  would  warrant  increased  grants  for  similar  purposes  during  the  Plan  period.  j 

[ 

SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  j 

85.  Table  3  below  summarises  the  total  estimated  public  expenditure  for  both  the  Village  AID  and  the 
supplementary  programme.  These  figures  exclude  costs  borne  directly  by  the  villagers  and  in  that  sense  the! 
understate  the  size  of  the  programmes. 

TABLE  3. 


Proposed  allocations  for  rural  development ,  1955-60  public  sector,  by  executing  authorities. 

East  Pakistan  West  Pakistan  Central 


Government 

Government  Government 

Total 

I.  Village  AID 

Development  funds ... 

Administration 

Training  ... 

59-5 

19-4 

15'0 

Million  rupees 

69.5  3-2 

25-5  6-5 

14-1  0-2 

132-2  ; 
51*4 
29-3  4 

Sub-total 

93-9 

109-1  9-9'- 

212*9 

II.  Rural  development  outside  Village  AID  areas 

General  programme... 

Tribal  areas 

49-0 

1.0 

1 

CO 

o  o 

.  1  1 

80*0 

5*0 

Sub-total  : 

50-0 

35-0  — 

85-0 

Total: 

143-9 

144-1  9-9 

297*9 

General 


Chapter  15 
AGRICULTURE 
INTRODUCTORY 


Agr.cu  ure,  along  with  its  branches  of  animal  husbandry,  forestry,  fisheries  and  horticulture  is  the  largest 

segment  ofthe  economy  of  Pakistan.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  national  income  is  derived  from  agriculture 

Nearly  ,5  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labour  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  living 
ages  are  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  agriculture.  Nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  exchange 
earnings  is  contributed  by  agriculture.  It  constitutes  the  base  of  our  national  economy  and  therefore  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  its  stability,  its  strength  and  the  factors  of  its  growth  must  receive  special  attention  in  all  plans  of  deve- 
opment.  _  Agricultural  productivity,  in  terms  of  labour  engaged  in  it,  is  at  present  exceedingly  low  which  is 

people' genemiy  °f  ^  fa™erS  agrioul,nnl1  labour  and  bV  innate  diet  of  the 

2.  The  importance  of  agriculture  is  exceptionally  great  in  the  present  stage  of  the  economy  The  urban 
sec  or  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  growth  and  expansion  and  the  urban  labour  force  is  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  average.  This  rate  of  increase  will  continue  in  future  vcars  ns  a  ti  •  r . 

tertiary  sectors.  Agricultural  production  bas;to  expandin  order  to  produce  food 

more  as  heir  incomes  increase;  for  the  growing  urban  population,  and  for  increases  in  the  population  which 
M«M»l  will  «„«  diUtalli,,  i„  fulfilling  ,0,  i„fclHll  a"“,”  1! T  n 

of  education,  health  and  national  housing  services.  We  can  reasonablv  count  ,,  i  ,,  .  epnslon 

on  help  in  emergencies  from  the  agricultural  surpluses  of  friendly  countries  but  we  m,.  t7  ^  d°ne“  the  past 

of  our  own.  This  is  essentia,  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  0^  ec^omy  $  ^  3  ^  l00d  SUPP* 

.  4-  We  wil1  mention  briefly  some  of  the  main  causes  which  hamper  anncnhm-,1  ,wi  +  ^ 

important  cause  in  our  view  is  the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  problem  of  land  tp  opment  The  nwst 
neither  the  land-owners  nor  the  cultivators  feel  that  deep  attachment  to  the  k  h  a  TT’-38  a  resuIt  of  which 
in  guaranteed  possession  and  in  the  exclusive  and  continued  right  tn  th  f  ”  r  W  ^  denVCS  fr°m  Confidence 
landlord  is  uncertain  about  his  future  and  can  oj  1  e  ^  ^  ^  ** 

tenant  can  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  incentile  to  do  more .2  t ""  '°  Pr“erVe  his  positi<^  Th« 

and  his  family  at  the  low  standards  to  which  he  is  traditionally  accustomed  ThuT the^Tf  !r°  T** 
land  situation  is  ,he  lack  of  incentives  for  development  beyond  what  is  needed  for  led ^27  7 
are  essential  for  simulating  development  in  a  democratic  society.  We  have  dealt  w  .71  7  7 

Reforms  and  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural  d  ^  ^  ^  Under  Land 

of  economic  development  in  general.  agricultural  development  m  particular  and 

•»»  •«» «.».  ■««  rsir 11  ”  r- 

valent  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  production  This  ;„i-!  h  nd,ords  recelve  the  e9ui- 
and  it  would  be  difficult  ,0  claim  that  they  are  employed  productively  to 
,  are  being  planted  and  fruit  cultivation  is  being  increased  rapidly.  Agricultu  e  ,1  ,er  re  „  T  7 
.0  be  receiving  any  sizeable  benefit  from  the  resources  accruing  ,0  the  landlord^  ^ 

6.  Our  immediate  purpose  in  the  Plan  period  is  m  n 

The  form  of  organise, 7  which  is  likeiv  l0  s  r  7 hi  c7i‘ 7 £ ,  p  '“T"  a?"CU"“ral 

•  0L-K^  IS  a  question  wmch  needs  to  be  answered.  \Ve 
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believe  that  in  the  conditions  of  our  country  peasant  proprietorship  rather  than  widespread  tenancy  or  large-scale 
individual  holdings  or  co-operative  farming,  offers  the  maximum  possibilities  of  success  for  aSnc“Uura' ,  M 
onment  In  the  Chapter  on  Land  Reforms  we  have  discussed  the  problems  of  tenancy  and  those  mated  by  large-  | 
scale  individual1  owner  holdings  of  land.  Co-operative  farming  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  individualistic  tenden  e  | 
o“enand  women  to  the  extent  that  peasant  proprietorship  can.  While  we  appreciate  the  need  or  soot  , 
and  economic  improvement  to  be  achieved  by  co-operative  organisation  we  feel  that  this  approach  wi  reqm 
time  and  a  process  of  trial  and  experiment,  especially  in  cases  where  basic  changes  m  socio-economic  condi  i 
and  individual  attitudes  are  involved  as  with  co-operative  farming.  At  present  opportunities  for  exp  8 
weaker  partne rs  in  joint  enterprises  are  apt  to  be  exploited  freely  and  disinclination  to  participate  in  such  enter- 
prises  is  re-info  reed  by  the  social  prestige  attached  to  individual  ownership. 

7  •  Co-operation  ’  as  such  has  not  so  far  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  it  could  serve  as  an  instrument  for 

ranid  development.  This  is  the  considered  judgement  of  all  committees  and  observers  who  have  mvestiga -  e  d 
Z  oroblem  We  have  dwelt  on  this  question  more  fully  in  the  Chapter  on  ‘  Co-operatives,  Rural  Credit  and  ,| 
.  V  t •  «>  Thelack  of  success  isdue  to  “defects  and  deficiencies  common  to  village  life  throughou 

to Tcto  the  lack  of  leadership  and  good  management,  the  selfishness  and  dishonesty  of  many  committees 
a^H^the^recklessness  and  improvidence  of  the  peasant”.  This  is  even  more  true  of  co-operative  farmm  s 
•  hich  land  is  placed  under  joint  cultivation.  Attempts  made  to  establish  and  operate  such  societies, 

“t  yieWed  successful  results.  However,  cooperative  societies  intended  for  providing  common 
®  ’  .  Vptinp  of  produce  supply- of  seeds,  fertilisers,  credit  and  the  like  which  are  not  farming 

-  p—  » «. — “ 

Village  AID  areas. 

s  Agriculture  has  also  suffered  because  it  is  only  since  independence  that  the  awareness  has  begun  slowly 
m  prow  that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  junior  member  in  the  family  of  Government  departments.  Agriculture 
•  ?  need  of  vision  and  enterprising  leadership.  This  can  be  provided  by  the  Provmcial  Governments  with  the 
full  moral  financial  and  technical  support  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  nation  must  . 

k  higher  than  service  rights  and  individual  claims.  Nothing  but  the  most  imaginative  and  vigorous  leadership 
available  to  the  Government  would  he  sufficiently  good  for  agriculture  during  the  next  few  years.  Those  respon- 
,'ht  for  agriculture  must  rank  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  Government.  The  country  will  reap  rich  rewards  by 
ni,  L  its  most  outstanding  men  in  agriculture.  We  are  confident  that  if  agriculture  is  put  firmly  on  the  road 
to  active  progress  and  an  element  of  dynamism  is  injected  into  it,  the  economy  will  acquire  the  momentum 
needed  for  rapid  development  on  the  entire  front. 

9  There  is  a  dearth  of  trained  men  in  agriculture  and  the  Provincial  Governments  are  unable  to  find  men 
fill  all  the  sanctioned  posts  on  their  establishments.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  not  able  to  attract  all  the  pupils 
°  v  are  intended  to  accommodate.  The  relatively  low  salaries,  the  minor  status  of  the  departments,  the  lack 
f  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  brightening  prospects  in  other  fields  as  a  result 
f  exoansion  and  development  are  some  of  the  important  factors  which  detract  from  the  attraction  of  work  in 
0  -cultural  departments.  Graduates  of  agriculture  have  merits  which  distinguish  them  from  other  graduates 

and  can  make  better  careers  in  other  fields. 

10  In  formulating  our  Plan  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  meet  these  problems.  We  have  assigned  first 
priority  to  agriculture  in  our  Plan.  We  found  the  programmes  proposed  to  us  by  the  Provinces  insufficient  and 
raised  them  by  including  new  schemes  or  higher  targets  which  in  our  opinion  are  urgently  needed.  We  feel 
that  the  programme  should  he  increased  further  during  the  Plan  period  either  by  exploiting  new  resources  or  by 
curtailing  investments  in  other  sectors  by  necessary  adjustments.  This  can  be  done  by  preparing  new  schemes 
which  are  sound  technically  and  economically.  The  inadequacy  of  technical  staff  should  be  remedied  as  far  as 
possible  by  appropriate  emergency  measures. 
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‘  The  t0tal  area  of  Pakistan  is  a  little  over  233  million  acres.  About  61  million  acres  are  under  cultivation* 

6  ?  Ulld6r  f°reStS;  27  miUi0n  arC  daSSed  aS  ‘  culturable  waste  57  million  as  unculturable  waste  land 

and  82  million  acres  have  not  been  classified.  These  categories  are  shown  in  Table  I  below  : 


Table  I 

Land  Utilisation  in  Pakistan 


Million 

Acres 

Percentage 

Net  area  sown 

49*2 

21 

Current  fallows  ' 

•••  -  .. 

11*5 

5 

Total  area  under  cultivation 

(60*7) 

(26) 

Forests 

*** 

6*1 

3 

Culturable  waste 

27-0 

12 

Not  available  for  cultivation 

57-4 

24 

Area  not  classified 

”* 

82-3 

35 

Total 

233*5 

100 

Crop  production 

12.  It  has  been  a  matter  ofmajor  government  policy  since  independence  to  harness  and  control  the  avaihhl, 
tvaler  resources,  especially  surface  water,  with  the  object  of  developing  new  land  Tor  the  cultivation  or  cron 
improving  existing  irrigation,  regulating  floods,  and  providing  better  drainage.  As  a  result  of  these  scheme 

“ ,s  es,ima,ed  that  by  March’  1955>  about  66°.°00  acrcs  of  new  land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation  som< 
118,000  acrcs  of  previously  cultivated  land  provided  with  improved  irrigation  facilities,  185  000  acres  0f  satin, 
and  water-logged  land  reclaimed  and  about  423,000  acres  protected  from  floods  and  improved  by  drainage 


13.  Statistics  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  country  for  each  year  are  not  available, but  the  statistics  for  major 
crops  shown  in  Table  2  indicate  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  acreages  sown  to  the  principal  crops  since 
1948.  Although  there  have  been  yearly  fluctuations  in  the  acreages  sown  to  these  crops,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
weather  conditions  and  Government  regulation  of  jute  production,  there  has  been  a  total  increase  from  47-55 
million  acres  in  1948-49  to  50-27  million  acres  in  1954-55,  an  increase  oil'll  million  acres;  this  increase  has  been 
partly  as  a  result  of  irrigation  and  Grow  More  Food  schemes  and  partly  as  a  result  of  favourable  weather  in 
1953  and  1954.  Most  of  this  increase  in  acreage  was  used  to  produce  food  grains,  especially  rice 
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Table  2 

Area  under  principal  crops  in  Pakistan ,  1948—55. 


1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55  I 

Million  Acres 

21*50 

21*83 

22-40 

22*48 

23*02 

24*52 

23-70  | 

Rice 

10*69 

10*43 

10*89 

10*24 

9*53 

10*52 

10*66 

Wheat  ... 

Ot hpr  food  grains  ... 

5*13 

5*32 

5*12 

4*61 

5*08 

5*77 

4*82  I 

Total  food  grains 

37*32 

37*58 

38*41 

37*33 

37*63 

40*81 

39*18  ; 

3  -00 

2*60 

2*96 

2*31 

2*24 

2*77 

3*26 

Gram 

0*71 

0*77 

0*70 

0*70 

0*87 

0*98 

1*02 

Sugarcane 

Oil  seeds  ... 

1*76 

1*65 

1*90 

2*14 

1*83 

1*88 

2*07 

1*88 

1*56 

1*71 

1*78 

1*91 

0*97 

1*24 

Jute 

Cotton  ... 

2*65 

2*80 

3*07 

3*38 

3*48 

2*93 

3*19 

Total  fibre  crops 

4*53 

4*36 

4*78 

5*16 

5*39 

3*90 

4*43  . 

0*07 

0*07 

0*08 

0*08 

0*07 

0*08 

0*07 

Tea 

Tobacco  ... 

0*16 

0*17 

0*18 

0*18 

0*17 

0*19 

0*24 

Total 

47*55 

47*20 

49*01 

47*90 

48*20 

50*61 

50*28 

Source:— Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


1 4  The  Deduction  of  the  principal  crops  since  1 948-49  is  given  in  Table  3  and  yield  per  acre  in  Table  4 
^  ^  .  .  .  j,  satisfactory  deductions.  It,  however,  appears  that  in  spite  of  an  increase  l 

acrea^MhrprodiLbon  ihd  n^  show  corresponding  increase.  ^irea  tende^to  "det^i'ne'slowly^'The 

tion  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Table  3 

Production  of  principal  crops  in  Pakistan,  1948—55. 


1948-49  1949-50  1950-51 


1951-52  1952-53  1953-54  1954-55 


Rice 

Wheat  ... 

Other  food  grains  ... 

Total  food  grains  ... 

8*41 

3*99 

1*20 

8*17 

3*89 

1*21 

8*20 

3*95 

1*16 

7*76 

2*97 

0*96 

8*15 

2*39 

0*94 

9*15 

3*60 

1*29 

8*41 

3*17 

1*12 

13*60 

13*27 

13*31 

11*69 

11*48 

14*04 

12*70 

0*80 

o"*~65 

0*79 

0*48 

0*37 

0*62 

0*66 

Gram 

1*04 

1*08 

0*88 

0*88 

1*09 

1*28 

1*25 

Sugarcane  (gur) 

Oilseeds  ... 

0*31 

0*27 

0*33 

0*35 

0*27 

0*31 

0*37 

Million  bales 

5*48 

3*33 

6*01 

6*33 

6*82 

3*61 

4*66 

Jute 

Cotton  (Urt) 

0*98 

1*25 

1*41 

1*42 

1*80 

1*44 

1*60 

Million  lbs. 

33*60 

38*88 

37*86 

53*00 

52*00 

52*00 

54*00 

Tea 

Tobacco-  ... 

141*92 

148*97 

162*40 

178*95 

167*10 

194*18 

283*71 

- - -  Source : — Ministry  ot  Asuculture 
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Table  4 


Yield  per  acre  of  principal  crops  in  Pakistan,  1948 — 55. 


1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Maunds  p 

er  acre 

Rice 

10*6 

10*2 

10*0 

9*4 

9*6 

10*2 

9*7 

Wheat 

... 

10*2 

10*1 

9*9 

7*9 

6*8 

9*3 

8*1 

Barley 

7*9 

7*6 

7*7 

6*1 

5*2 

6*5 

6*2 

Maize 

... 

10*8 

11*0 

10*8 

10*5 

9*7 

10*3 

10-8 

Bajra 

... 

4*6 

4*3 

4.4 

3*6 

3*3 

4*9 

4*3 

Jowar 

... 

5*6 

5*4 

5*3 

5*1 

4*6 

5*0 

5*9 

Average  food  grains 

9*9 

9*6 

9*4 

8*5 

8*3 

9*4 

.  8*8 

(weighted  average) 

... 

Gram 

7*3 

6*8 

7*3 

5*6 

4*5 

6*1 

5*5 

Sugarcane  (gur) 

40*1 

38*2 

34*6 

34*0 

34*0 

35*4 

33*4 

Rape  and  mustard  ... 

4*8 

4*5 

4*8 

4*4 

4*0 

4*5 

4*9 

Linseed 

4*4 

4*4 

4*5 

5*1 

4*6 

4*0 

5*1 

Sesamum  ... 

4*6 

3*8 

4*7 

4*6 

4*7 

4*5 

4*6 

Seed  cotton 

... 

5*3 

6*4 

6*6 

6*0 

7*4 

7*0 

7*1 

Jute 

... 

14*2 

10*4 

17*1 

17*3 

17*4 

18*2 

18*2 

Tea  . 

... 

5*6 

6*4 

6*1 

7*9 

8*7 

8*4 

8*9 

Tobacco  ... 

... 

10*5 

10*7 

11*0 

11*8 

11*7 

12*3 

14*1 

15.  As  compared  with  food  grains,  the  commercial  crops  behaved  somewhat  differently.  The.  acre-yields 
of  jute,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  tea  have  shown  improvement  since  independence.  It  is  not  possible  to  explain 
fully  the  behaviour  of  cash  crop  production,  but  it  looks  as  though  fanners  have  been  giving  more  attention  to 
these  crops  to  obtain  higher  cash  returns.  The  yields  of  other  crops  have  not  shown  any  significant  changes; 
what  little  evidence  there  is  indicates  a  slight  downward  tendency. 

16.  Two  main  reasons  can  be  ascribed  for  poor  agricultural  production.  First,  the  cultivated  area  per 
head  of  population  is  small— M  acres  in  West  Pakistan  and  0*51  acre  in  East  Pakistan.  Secondly,  the  yields 
per  acre  of  crops  are  very  low  because  of  low  fertility  of  the  soil,  irregularity  and  inadequacy  of  rainfall,  pre¬ 
valence  of  salinity,  water  logging  and  soil  erosion,  lack  of  adequate  irrigation  drainage  and  flood  control  systems, 
high  incidence  of  pests  and  diseases,  primitive  production  methods,  lack  of  credit,  and  adverse  systems  of 
tenure. 

Animal  husbandry 

17.  The  position  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  not  known  with  certainty  because  of  the  lack  of 
recent  statistics.  The  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  the  livestock  population  has 
not  materially  changed  since  1945.  .This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  position,  because  the  demand  for  meat  has 


..  ..  n  „f  an  increase  in  the  population  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  who  eat  meat? 

increased  considerably  consumption  of  calories  coming  from  livestock  and  livestock  products,  the  country| 

SrSdS^- .^Sseorp^inas^Umepresentsaiess  | 

problem. 

Fisheries 

1 8  The  production  of  fish  increased  from  236  thousand  tons  in  1951  to  256  thousand  tons  in  1954,  an  m-t 

f  tout  8  per  cent  Much  greater  increases  than  could  be  expected  from  hvestock  are  possible  m  fish| 

crease  of  about  8  per  cat  P  and  jmpounded  waters  have  great  potentialities  fori 

^"pmeant  of  fish  Higher  production  of  fish  would  improve  the  diet  of  the  people  particularly  in  prote.n  | 
content. 


Forestry  | 

,  ,  +  nn--ew  adcauate  resources  to  meet  domestic  demand  for  forestry  products,  j.. 

19,  The  country  “  t  f0Purteen  rapees  is  imported  each  year.  Shortages  of  firewood  force  the  jf 

At  present  timber  worth  abo  population  has  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  wood  they  are  burning.  | 

STSt  SStXE ««  -  * «—  -  — *  | 

banization  and  growing  national  income. 
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PRODUCTION  TARGETS  S 

{ 

no  m,  toems  of  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  facing  the  country  to-day  are  serious.  The  population  j 

20.  The  Proble”  annum>  andH  does  not  seem  possible  to  arrest  this  increase  in  tne  near  j. 

is  increasing  a  about  H  pe  ^  ^  ^ d  requirements  for  health,  and  there  are  large 

future.  Nutritional  stn  „  increases  in  cultivated  area  and  in  acre-yields  are  not  possible  l 

yearly  fluctuates “ ‘fd°fu £  suppUes  in  particular  are  short,  but  no  large  expansion  of  livestock  production  or  [ 
Twood  for  fuel  is  possible  in  the  short  run.  The  size  of  holdings  is  generally  uneconomic,  credit  facilit.es  are  | 
inadequate  and  tenure  systems  offer  barriers  to  development.  i 


i. 

Crop  production 

21  The  food  position  of  the  country  is  delicately  balanced,  and  slight  variations  in  the  food  grain  produo- j 

21.  lUe  tooa  po  position.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  experienced  £ 

tioncauxed  by  vagary  w^h^^  m  East  Pakistan.  We  have  had  to  rely  on  imports  which, 

a  considerable  shortage of  Deficits  have  beeQ  declared  from  time  to  time  which  have ; : 

^  Tvered  by  ar  anting  supplies  of  wheat  and  rice  from  external  sources.  We  need  to  meet  this  serious  situa-  [ 
to  bT^ng  top  prior ity  to  agriculture  so  that  we  have  sufficient  food  supplies  to  meet  at  .east  our  current , 

needs.  [ 

22  The  country  thus  faces  the  need  to  increase  production  substantially  in  all  the  principal  branches  of; 

■  tore  eIL  would  be  necessary  to  assure  even  the  present  level  of  supplies  to  the  ex, stag  population. , 
T^nro  vide  higher  standards  of  consumption  to  a  larger  population,  and  to  make  a  bigger  contribution  io  foreign ; 
T°  ?  ‘  g  th  t.  larger  commodity  exports,  will  require  still  greater  production.  But  viia^can  be. 

—  :rkn  period  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  trained  personnel,  the  extern  of  irrigation  facilities; 
ancTof  suitableland  transport  facilities,  efficiency  of  extension  services,  supplies  of  needed  materials  and  credit,; 
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adjustment  of  tenures,  etc.  The  production  targets  we  recommend  for  the  Plan  period  are  shown  in 
Table  5  below: — 


Table  :• 


Targets  for  production  of  crops,  fish,  and  timber  by  1959-60. 


Production 

Production 

Percentage 

Commodity 

Unit 

in  base 

target  in 

increase 

period  (a) 

1959-60 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Food-grains  : 

Rice 

Thousand  tons 

8,320 

9,000 

8 

Wheat 

93 

3,435 

3,839 

32 

Maize 

39 

395 

456 

15 

Jowar 

» 

240 

259 

8 

Bajra 

355 

387 

9 

Barley 

33 

130 

135 

4 

Total  Food-grains  . 

3  2,875 

14,076 

9 

Fibre  crops : 

Cotton 

.  Thousand  bales 

3,630 

1,967(6) 

21(6) 

Jute... 

5,565 

6,400 

15(c) 

Other  Crops  : 

.  5 

Pulses 

..  Thousand  tons 

910 

956 

Oilseeds  (including  cotton  seed) 

* «  *3 

890 

1,017 

15 

Fruits 

«  .  )j 

2,635  1 

y 

4,977 

19 

Vegetables  ... 

1,565  j 

Sugarcane  (gur  equivalent) 

•  •  93 

1,060 

1,413 

33 

Tea  . 

..  Million  lbs. 

52*8 

60  *7 

15 

Tobacco 

*  •  39 

260 

300 

16 

Fish  \ 

...  Thousand  tons 

256 

334 

30 

Timber : 

Sawn  and  square 

■  ♦  39 

5 

43 

750 

Round 

• «  99 

275 

311 

13 

Total  timber  products 

>  99 

280 

354 

26 

Fire-wood  ...' 

**  9J 

570 

571 

Negligible 

(a)  Base  period  :  The  base  periods  have  been  adopted  according  to  individual  circumstances  and  are  as  follows  : 

Food  grains,  gram ,  sugarcane,  oilseeds  and  tobacco  :  average  1948-49  to  1954-55. 

Pulses  (other  than  gr3m),  fruits  vegetables  :  Average  of  data  available  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  generally 
between  the  years  1 948-49  and  1953-54. 

Cotton  :  Estimate  for  1954-55. 

Jute  :  Estimate  for  1950-51  to  1954-55  excepting  1953-54. 

Tea  :  Average  1951-55. 

Tobacco  :  Estimate  for  1954-55. 
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Fish :  Estimate  for  1954.  .  . 

Timber  and  Firewood.  Estimate  for  East  Pakistan,  1953-54,  West  Fak.stan,  1951-52. 

(b)  Cotton :  Cotton  production  is  likely  to  increase  to  about  19  67  lakh  bales  if  official  estimates  are  used. 

If  however*  trade  figures,  which  are  usually  more  accurate,  are  used  the  target  would  be  about  20-67  lakh  bales 

showing  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  over  the  base  period. 

(c)  Jute :  If  official  estimates  are  used,  the  target  would  be  about  64  lakh  bales.  If  trade  estimates  are  used,  it  would 

be  about  70  lakh  bales. 

23.  The  increases  in  crop  production  under  the  Plan  are  expected  to  be  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
irrigation,  drainage  and  reclamation  projects  and  from  higher  acre  yields  on  area  already  under  crops.  is 
envisaged  that  the  targets  of  production  will  be  achieved  by  combination  of  (0  bringing  additional  land  under 
crops  through  new  irrigation  projects,  (ii)  increasing  the  productivity  of  land  already  under  cultivation  through 
providing  better  irrigation  supplies  or  by  reclamation  and  drainage,  and  (Hi)  obtaining  h.gher  acre-y.e  ds  of  crop 
through 'the  use  of  increasing  quantities  of  fertilizers,  plant  protection  measures,  tmproved  seeds,  etc.,  and  the 

adoption  of  improved  cultural  practices. 

24.  While  calculating  the  production  targets  the  increase  expected  to  be  obtained  from  the  additional  area 
to  be  brought  under  crops  is  based  mainly  on  the  irrigation  projects  already  in  hand  and  those  contemplate 
during  the  Plan  period.  The  cropping  patterns  visualised  for  new  areas  coming  under  cultivation  are  those  m 
current  practice  in  the  adjoining  area  in  comparable  conditions.  The  basic  acre-yie  ds  assumed  for  crops  to  be 
■  grown  in  the  new  areas  are  the  average  of  the  respective  areas.  Increase  m  crop  yields  expected  from  1  n 
movement  by  better  irrigation  facilities,  reclamation  and  drainage  projects  is  assumed  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  As  for  the  use  of  fertilizer,  plant  protection  measures,  and  improved  seeds,  etc 
the  increases  in  acre-yields  assumed  are  those  obtained  at  various  departmental  farms  in  the  country  b 
such  modifications  as  considered  necessary  on  the  basis  of  experience  under  farmers  conditions. 

25  The  targets  for  crop  production  are  based  on  acre  yields  expected  under  average  weather  conditions. 
Although  new  are'as  will  be  brought  into  production,  about  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  increases  in  production 
are  expected  to  be  brought  about  by  increasing  the  acre-yields  of  crops.  The  suggested  increases  in  production 
in  general,  range  from  5  per  cent,  in  pulses  to  about  33  per  cent  in  sugar.  The  production  of  foodgrams  should 
increase  during  the  Plan  period  by  about  1*2  million  tons,  or  around  9  per  cent.  While  definite  targets  of  jute 
production  are  subject  to  world  demand  and  need  constant  review,  the  jute  target  of  6*4  million  bales  based  on 
official  estimates,  or  TO  million  bales  based  on  trade  estimates,  has  been  proposed  to  keep  the  supplies  in  line 
with  the  total  demand  from  domestic  and  foreign  markets  that  can  be  ascertained  at  present.  For  cotton  the 
target  is  P967  million  bales  based  on  official  estimates,  or  2-067  million  bales  based  on  trade  estimates  Th.s 
W0uld  mean  an  increase  in  production  during  the  Plan  period  of  about  437  thousand  bales  over  the  produc  ion 
in  the  base  period.  Substantial  increases  in  cotton  production  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  level  of  exports, 
after  meeting  the  growing  domestic  demand  for  cotton  in  order  to  maintam  the  foretgn  exchange  earnings. 

26  We  attach  special  importance  to  increasing  foodgrain  production  in  order  to  reduce  the  need  for  large 
imports.  Since  the  targets  proposed  by  us  call  for  increases  in  production  that ,  are  slightly  above  the  expected 
population  growth,  production  per  capita  should  increase  in  most  crops  other  than  pulses,  although  in  the  case 
of  cereals  there  would  be  only  a  nominal  increase  of  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  per  capita  consumption.  On  the 
whole  the  increased  caloric  supply  from  additions  to  all  the  principal  food  crops  would  amount  to  about  4  per  cent. 
per  capita  as  shown  in  Table  6  below.  It  may,  however,  he  pointed  out  that  targets  recommended  by  us  a 
not  based  on  actual  requirements,  but  on  the  feasibility  of  their  achievement.  The  last  column  of  Table  6  shows 
that  the  foodgrain  production  in  1959-60  would  fall  short  of  our  actual  requirements  by  about  4  per  cent,  and 
sugarcane  production  by  9  per  cent.  The  shortage  of  pulses,  oilseeds,  fruits  and  vegetanles  would  be  much 
higher  and  range  from  100  to  900  per  cent. 


Table  6 


Available  for  food 

Calories  available  per 

capita  per  day 

Short  fall 
of 

■  target 
production 
on 

estimated 
require¬ 
ments 
(col .  8 
over 
col.  6) 

Food  crop 

Average 

1948-55 

1959-60 

Estimated 

needs 

(a) 

Average 

1948-55 

1959-60 

Expected 
increase 
(+)  or 
decrease 
(— )  of 
col.  6 
over  5 

Estimated 

require¬ 

ments 

{a) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Thousand  tons 

Number 

% 

Number 

y 

/o 

Food  grains 

11586 

12,619 

13,047 

1,383 

1,402 

+  1 

1,460 

4 

Pulses  ... 

683 

706 

2,130 

82 

79 

-4 

239 

203 

Sugarcane  (gur 
equivalent). 

927 

1,316 

1,420 

121 

160 

+32 

174 

9 

Oilseeds  (Oil  equi¬ 
valent) 

123 

141 

(b) 

1,420 

34 

36 

+6 

(b) 

363 

909 

Fruits  &  vegetables 

3,759 

4,478 

9,235 

69 

77 

+  12 

159 

106 

Total  Principal 
Foodcrops. 

... 

... 

... 

1,689 

3,754 

+4 

2,395 

37 

(a)  Estimated  needs  have  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  ofl4 1 7  oz.  per  capita  per  day  for  cereals.  For  other  items,  the 
figures  are  based  on  the  data  collected  by  the  Konoor  Nutritional  Research  Laboratory  (India) ;  such  requirements 
(per  adult  per  day)  are :  Pulses  3  oz, ;  gur  and  sugar  2  oz. ;  oil  (including  ghee)  2  oz. ;  fruit  3  oz. ;  and  vegetables 
10  oz.  For  the  purpose  of  calculations  one  hundred  persons  are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  80  adults. 

(b)  Includes  ghee  and  fats. 

27.  Acre-yield  of  foodgrains  have  been  showing  a  slight  trend  downward  since  independence.  One  of  the 
probable  reasons  for  this  is  that  these  crops  do  not  bring  sufficient  income  to  the  cultivators  as  compared  with 
the  cash  crops  like  cotton  and  jute;  hence  the  cultivators  do  not  give  as  much  attention  to  these  crops  as  they  do 
to  cash  crops.  The  Agricultural  Conference  of  August,  1956,  recommended  the  upward  revision  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  price  of  foodgrains  so  as  to  provide  an  incentive  for  higher  production.  This  has  been  partly  accepted 
by  the  Government  and  procurement  price  of  wheat  has  been  declared  as  Rs.  1 1/8/-  per  maund  for  the  next  two 
years.  This  should  help  to  some  extent  in  achieving  the  targets  of  wheat  production  set  forth  in  the  Plan. 
Y/e  recommend  still  higher  prices  for  increased  production.  A  similar  decision  regarding  the  price  of  rice 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  at  an  early  date. 

28.  The  jute  target  of6‘40  million  bales  has  been  proposed  to  keep  the  supplies  in  line  with  the  total  present 
demand  from  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  For  cotton  the  target  is  to  increase  the  production  during  the  Plan 
period  by  about  337  thousand  bales,  an  increase  of  about  21  per  cent,  over  the  existing  average  production:  this 
would  raise  cotton  production  to  1-97  million  bales  by  1959-60.  Substantial  increases  in  cotton  production 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  level  of  exports,  after  meeting  the  growing  domestic  demand  for  cotton  in  order 
to  maintain  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
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Animal  husbandry  .  9 

.  .  1  «  <  .  th  Pian  almost  all  the  feasible  schemes  received  from  the  various  sponsoring  S 

29.  We  have  included  in  the  Plan  necessary.  These  schemes  aim  at  strengthening  the  ■ 

authorities,  with  such  modifications  as ■were  ,  ones— seventeen -for  catile,  five  for  sheep,  and  9 

existing  Government  breeding  farms  Lah“e  and  Karaohi  for  keeping  dairy  ■ 

fifteen  for  poultry  and  mcl“de^k“^^h“m^  are  proposed  for  Daeea  and  Lahore,  with  Karachi  as  another* 
cattle  during  their  dry  period.  M  k  PP  y  ,  tD  Chittagong,  Lahore  and  Karachi.  To  check  and  jH 

posMlil,.  sl‘"'b"  «...  sa ...  ho.pu.1.  .-a  *■  ”» *■  1 

and  liver  fluke.  JS 

Fisheries 

in  the  annual  output  of  fish.  Th  especially  important  that  the  targets  for  fish  output  be  reached  M 

•if  possible.  3 

Forestry  :Wk 

,,  Harvested  timber  is  to  be  increased  from  government  forests  by  74  thousand  tons,  i.e  about  26  per  | 
u  ,o«  SO  Tn  addition  experimental  and  developmental  work  in  the  production  of  rubber  and  other  M 

,.t“ Aa.  T5.  ~  «,.Ta  „  «JJ  *— «  a—  -  -  - 1 

r.s tz. .«■— >  «* «— — — «* — - — *•  1 

programmes  we  recommend  for  achieving  the  ends  in  view.  | 

CROP  PRODUCTION  1 

Crop  improvement  j 

„  ..  ,.  half  nf  the  increase  in  crop  production  during  the  Plan  period  must  be  brought  about  by 

'  si in  thl  acre-yields  The  crop  improvement  programme,  therefore,  is  of  major  importance  ;  it  indues 

increases  m  the  acre  yields,  i  F  increases  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  improved  seeds,  ^ 

expansion  and  *  “J  0f  fertilisers  and  manures,  expansion  of  plant  protection  measures,  more  1 

effi"e  of  available  water,  and  more  extension  work  and  research  in  ail  phases  of  crop  production.  ; 

Plant  breeding  .  , 

14  Plant  breeding  includes  work  from  basic  plant  genetics  research  to  the  application  of  the  basic  know  e  ge  j 
34.  Plant  breeding  _  nlflnte;fnr  seed  multiplication.  While  basic  work  must  be  continued, 

in  ibn fiddling and  '“1"  ^ application  of  avnilabln  bn.ia  bno.ledE.  in  ibe  testing  and  improve- 

Tfbn’m  “e»”  plants  New  ...Me*  m.st  be  desnbped  aad/o.  enisling  vnti.ties  .mptaved  tn  provide 

for  rarrving  out  theptantbreeding  programme  rests  with  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture.  In  the  Plan, 
7-,  crores  of  ranees  are  crowded  for  the  riant  breeding  nroeramme. 
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35.  Rice. — In  East  Pakistan,  the  main  rice  breeding  station  at  Dacca  will  be  provided  with  additional 
facilities  and  staff  and  will  be  converted  into  a  full-fledged  Rice  Research  Institute.  In  addition,  sub-stations 
will  be  established  in  the  major  geographic  zones  representing  the  different  conditions  under  which  rice  is  grown. 
Special  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  varieties  tolerant  of  salinity  for  use  in  the  coastal  areas, 
where  tidal  water  sometimes  comes  into  the  fields,  and  reduces  the  yields  of  existing  varieties.  Work  to  develop 
hybrids  from  Indica  and  Japonica  varieties  will  be  intensified  in  both  Wings,  Some  of  the  major  rice-growing 
areas  in  West  Pakistan  have  no  rice-breeding  facilities,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  develop  such  facilities  especially  for  the  evolution  of  early  ripening  varieties.  Technological 
laboratories  are  essential  for  the  development  of  better  qualities  in  rice  ;  we  recommend  that  a  laboratory  in 
each  Wing  should  be  established  for  this  purpose  by  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

36.  Wheat. — In  the  past,  improved  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  developed  in  the  former  Punjab  and  Sind. 
We  recommend  that  this  breeding  work  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  development  of  winter-hardy  varieties 
of  wheat  better  adapted  to  the  severe  winters  of  Quetta  and  Peshawar  Divisions  and  the  programme  should  also 
include  the  development  of  drought-resistant  varieties  which  can  be  successfully  sown  from  one  to  four  weeks 
after  the  normal  sowing  season.  Also,  rust-resistant  strains  and  varieties  with  stiffer  straw  should  be  developed. 
The  wheat  technological  laboratory  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Lyallpur  should  be  reopened  for  testing  the  quality 
of  grain. 

37.  Maize.— The  introduction  of  hybrid  maize  (corn)  has  resulted  in  substantial  increases  in  acre-yields 
in  countries  like  the  U.S.A.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  production  of  maize  in  Pakistan  can  be 
substantially  increased  by  the  evolution  of  suitable  hybrids.  Some  work  on  this  crop  is  being  done  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Provinces  of  N.W.F.P.  and  the  Punjab.  The  Plan  calls  for  an  expansion  of  that  work. 

38.  Millets—  At  present  breeding  work  on  Jowar  is  in  progress  only  in  the  former  Punjab.  Practically 
nothing  is  being  done  on  bajra.  Millet  breeding  work  is  to  be  started  in  Rawalpindi  and  Hyderabad  Divisions  ; 
we  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Agriculture  Department  should  develop  plans  for  similar  work  in  all  impor¬ 
tant  millet-growing  areas  of  West  Pakistan. 

39.  Gram  and  pulses. — Gram  is  subject  to  attack  by  diseases  such  as  wilt  and  blight  which  in  years  of  in¬ 
festation  reduce  the  acre-yields  greatly.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  evolution  of  hybrids-resistant  to  these  disea¬ 
ses  ;  work  now  in  progress  in  the  former  Punjab  will  be  intensified. 

40.  Sugarcane. — As  a  result  of  insect  attack,  virus,  and  red  rot  diseases,  sugarcane  deteriorates  over  time. 
Degeneration  of  some  of  the  varieties  both  in  East  and  West  Pakistan  is  already  visible.  In  the  former  N.W.F.P. 
pyrilla  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  the  crop.  In  the  former  Punjab  viable  seeds  were  produced  under  artificial 
conditions,  but  hybridisation  of  different  varieties  can  be  carried  out  more  economically  and  on  a  larger  scale 
under  natural  rather  than  artificial  conditions.  The  expanded  programme  in  both  Wings  will  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  higher  yielding  varieties  more  resistant  to  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  higher  sugar  content. 
We  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  East  Pakistan  should  strengthen  the  sugar¬ 
cane  breeding  station  at  Ishwardi  or  some  other  suitable  place  and  establish  sub-stations  in  areas  representing 
the  major  geographical  conditions  under  which  sugarcane  is  likely  to  be  grown. 

41.  Sugar  beet. — At  present  sugar  mills  run  only  about  four  or  five  months  in  a  year.  Their  crushing 
season  could  be  extended  by -about  3  months  if  sugar  beet  was  available  to  supplement  sugarcane.  This  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  raw  material  should  both  increase  sugar  production  and  reduce  processing  costs.  Experimental 
work  on  sugar  beet  is  already  under  way  in  the  Peshawar  Division  and  the  Plan  recommends  its  expansion  espe¬ 
cially  to  investigate  if  sugar  beet  seed  can  be  produced  within  the  country. 

42.  Oilseeds. — ' Work  now  in  progress  in  both  Wings  will  be  expanded  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  higher-yielding  varieties  of  ground  nut,  rape,  mustard,  linseed,  sesamum  and  castor  seed. 
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43.  Jute— The  Jute  Research  Institute  at  Dacca  is  nearly  completed.  Work  at  the  Institute  wiU in¬ 
clude  technological  research  as  well  as  agricultural  research  on  genetics,  agronomy,  physiology,  P3*®'0^! 
entomology  and  economics.  The  new  facilities  of  the  Institute,  together  with  a  jute  sub-station  to  be  established! 
will  be  used  for  breeding  new  and  better  strains  of  jute.  Work  should  also  be  initiated  for  finding  out  al  er- 
nate  uses  of  jute  fibre  for  increasing  the  demand. 

44  Cotton  -Good  work  on  cotton  breeding  has  been  done,  but  still  more  needs  to  be  accomplished,  j 
Cotton  varieties  which  mature  earlier  and  are  more  drought-resistant  than  existing  strains,  need  to  be  evolved,  1 
and  varieties  suited  to  new  areas  such  as  the  Thai  and  the  Lower  Sind  need  to  be  developed.  Varieties  more  - 
tolerant  to  salts  are  also  required  for  some  parts  of  West  Pakistan.  Possibilities  of  introducing  long-staple  and 

harsh  staple  cottons  in  East  and  West  Pakistan  need  to  be  explored.  The  expanded  programme  for  cotton 

breeding  will  be  directed  towards  meeting  these  needs.  In  addition  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Wert  ^ 
Pakistan  has  initiated  a  scheme  to  acclimatise  Egyptian  varieties  m  Lower  Sind;  provision  for  h  j 
continuation  of  the  scheme  has  been  made  in  the  Plan.  The  Institute  of  Cotton  Research  and  Technology  re-  | 
cently  set  up  at  Karachi  should  be  fully  staffed  as  early  as  possible  to  fill  the  gap  in  technological  research  J 
72  sho  1  also  be  undertaken  to  develop  alternate  uses  of  cotton  fibre.  The  Board  note  the  increase  m  to  J 
cess  on  cotton  from  -/4/-  to  Re.  1/-  per  bale  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  This  should  help  m  | 

the  increased  expenditure  on  cotton  research. 

45  Tobacco . — Research  on  tobacco  is  carried  on  in  almost  all  the  tobacco-growing  regions  The  pro- 

gramme  provides  for  an  expansion  in  tobacco-breeding  work  in  both  Wings,  with  special  attemon  to  the  evolution 
•  Of  varieties  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

'  46  Tea  -Research  on  tea  is  carried  on  at  the  Srimangal  Research  Station  in  East  Pakistan.  We  recom- 
mend  that  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  evolution  of  superior  varieties  of  tea  to  leplace  pi  ns 
grown^n  okLplantations  and  for  planting  new  areas,  and  that  the  Research  Station  should  conduct  expe- 
riments  with  vegetative  propagation  for  establishing  uniform  plantations  of  high-grade  varieties  tea. 

47  Fruits  and  vegetables. -DevAoment  of  improved  and  higher  yielding  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  | 
is  needed  for  each  of  the  major  areas  representing  the  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions  The  Provincial  i 
Departments  of  Agriculture  should  develop  programmes  for  this  purpose.  The  programme  m  Eas  Pakistan  f 
includes  work  on  coconuts  to  develop  high-yielding  varieties,  to  determine  economic  spacmgs,  and  to  discover 
"  f  re^ng  variations  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  copra  oil,  and  fibre.  Work  on  c, mis  and  o  her  fruit  sj 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  establishing  two  orchards  at  Sylhet  and  Chittagong.  In  the  Murree  Hills  a  scheme  fo 

the  evolution  of  improved  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  and  their  propagation  is  m  progress.  Provision  has 

hi  rade  in  the  programme  for  its  continuation.  Date-palm  is  an  important  fruit  tree  of  the  dry  arid  plains 
of  West  Pakistan  ?In  order  to  increase  its  production,  it  is  essential  to  provide  necessary  facilities  to  the  growers,  J 
such  as  the  supplv  of  suckers  and  seedlings  of  improved  varieties,  marketing  and  credit.  Provision  has  een .  .j 
male  in  to  programme  for  this  purpose,  and  for  intensification  of  work  on  fruit  crops  m  Peshawar,  D.I.  Khan,  <1 
Multan,  Quetta  and  Hyderabad  Divisions. 

48  PotaUes  and  other  tubers.- Potatoes  are  rich  in  carbo-hydrates,  and  under  suitable  production  con- 
ditions  provide  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  calories.  There  is  need  to  evolve  strains 

and  resistant  to  diseases  and  pests,  and  varieties,  suited  to  the  local  conditions.  A  Central  Potato  Reseaich 
bIZTmZ,  with  sub-stations  in  the  major  potato  growing  areas,  will  be 

made  in  the  Plan  for  this  purpose.  Sweet-potato  (Impomoea  batatas)  is  another  tubei  crop  which  can  be  g,  o  n 

SSI.  JJ  m 

deficit  months.  The  Provincial  Governments  should  develop  Programmes  to  evolve  high  yielding  and  early 
maturing  varieties.  A  scheme  is  already  in  operation  m  West  Pakistan. 

Another  important  tuber  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  is  Cassava  ( Manihot  escuienta).  This  is  a  shrubby 
perennial  whiZItures  in  6  months  to  a  year  and  yields  upward  of  6-1/2  tons  per  acre.  It  ,s  used  m  the  form 
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of  a  flour-like  meal  and  as  tapioca.  Recently  synthesized  rice  has  been  manufactured  on  factory  scale  from 
tapioca  in  India.  There  is  scope  for  its  introduction  in  East  Pakistan  and  parts  of  West  Pakistan. 

49.  Onions.  Plant  breeding  work  on  onions  is  required  for  the  introduction  of  male  sterile  strains 
and  for  the  development  of  higher-yielding  varieties  by  hybridisation.  Programmes  to  accomplish  these  ob¬ 
jectives  should  be  started  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  each  Wing. 

50.  Fodder.  There  is  need  for  evolving  varieties  which  are  higher-yielding,  more  nutrilious  and  more 
resistant  to  drought,  heat  and  pests.  The  Plan  includes  some  work  on  fodder  breeding  in  West  Pakistan  ;  we 
recommend  that  this  work  should  be  expanded  and  similar  work  developed  in  East  Pakistan. 

51.  Plant  introduction.  Introduction  of  new  plants,  which  can  thrive  under  local  conditions,  may 
offer  opportunities  for  increasing  agricultural  production.  But  to  be  successful  this  must  be  preceded  by 
suitable  research  and  pilot  work.  We  recommend  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Council  prepare  a  programme 
to  establish  a  Plant  Introduction  Service  in  the  Centre  and  in  both  Wings  of  the  country  for  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  and  import  of  promising  trees,  plants,  and  grasses  for  trial  under  local  conditions.  In  lire  meantime 
we  make  the  following  few  suggestions. 

52.  Cashew  nut.—. Cashew  nut  is  a  delicately-flavoured  tropical  fruit  and  has  sained  popularity  in  many 
countries  during  recent  years.  At  present  Pakistan  depends  for  its  requirements  upon  imports  from  India  In 
EastPafastan  the  tree  is  growing  in  some  localities  and  bears  fruit.  In  order  to  expand  its  cultivation  nurseries 
of  suitable  varieties  will  be  established  to  produce  stock  for  distribution  to  growers. 

53.  Ramie.  Ramie  ( Boehmeria  nivea)  is  grown  in  warm  temperate  regions.  It  has  long  and  lustrous 
fibre  which  is  stronger  than  cotton  and  is  less  affected  by  climatic  conditions,  chemicals  and  sea-water  It 
can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rot-proof  textile  fabrics,  carpets,  gas  mantles,  and  fishing  nets.  In  East 
Pakistan  it  is  now  grown  in  scattered  patches.  Possibilities  of  its  cultivation  on  a  commercial  scale  in  East 

Pakistan  and  in  Lower  Sind  deserve  investigation.  Apparently  it  has  not  been  cultivated  on  a  larger-scale  in 

East  Pakistan  because  of  the  difficulty  of  decortication  and  degumming  the  fibre.  A  machine  will  be  imported 
and  installed  in  East  Pakistan  for  testing  on  a  pilot  project  basis.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  East  Pakistan 
is  developing  a  scheme  to  produce  ramie  for  this  pilot  project. 

54.  Flax.— Some  experiments  to  grow  flax  were  carried  out  in  the  former  Punjab  thirty  years  ago.  These 
experiments  pointed  to  the  need  for  more  systematic  and  sustained  work  on  the  acclimatisation  selection  and 
breeding  of  suitable  strains,  and  on  methods  of  cultivation,  retting  and  scutching.  As  the  flax  fibre  is  remarkable 
for  its  tensile  strength,  length  of  staple,  fineness,  and  durability  and  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  the 
scope  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  deserves  exploration.  Wc  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  West  Pakistan  should  develop  plans  for  initiating  this  work. 

55.  Soya  bean.—V/o  recommend  that  the  expanded  programmes  for  plant  breeding  in  each  Wing  should 
include  the  development  of  suitable  varieties  of  soya  beans  for  production  in  the  major  geographical  areas  where, 
this  crop  might  be  grown  economically. 

56.  Spices.— Spices  such  as  cloves,  black  pepper  and  cardamom  are  cultivated  at  high  altitudes  in  areas 

of  heavy  rainfall  in  eastern  tropics.  Schemes  for  the  development  of  black  and  white  pepper  and  ginger  are 
included  in  the  Plan.  The  possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  other  spices  should  be  investigated  further  hv  the 
East  Pakistan  Government.  y 

Seed  multiplication  and  distribution 

57.  Evolution  of  improved  varieties  cannot  help  much  unless  the  seeds  are  multiplied  on  the  necessary 

scale  and  distributed  to,  and  sown  by,  the  cultivators.  Seed  multiplication  and  distribution  is,  therefore  a  very 
important  part  of  the  agricultural  programme.  It  must  be  expanded  without  delay  as  a’  means  to  reach 
the  agricultural  production  targets.  Yields  can  be  increased  by  as  much  as  10  to  25  per  cent,  if  improved 
varieties  are  grown  by  the  cultivators.  ! 
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58..  The  programme  for  seed  multipUcatioo  mdd«totation  “  cfforts  to  increase  the  I 

meats  of  Agriculture  either  directly,  or  y  assis  .  f  6  45  cr0res  0f  rupees  is  made  in  the.Plan  for 

production  and  distribution  of  improved  seeds,  A  provis 

this  purpose.  .  f  rpnnired:  the  first  to  produce  founda-*. 

59.  Seed  multiplication.— Two  types  of  seed  ^of  the  Agriculture  Departments;  the  second 

tion  stock  of  new  varieties  under  the  close  supervision  o  p  ^t^^^^  ^  cuUivators.  The  latter  maybe 

t0  multiply  further  the  seeds  supervised  by  the  Agriculture  Departments, 

done  either  on  Government  ^  ^  producUon  of  even  the  foun- 

60.  At  present  the  Departments  of  Agncult  rcDlacement  of  improved  seeds  should  be  about 

dation  stock  required  for  multiplication  l"^™t  for  other  crops.  The  estimated  production  of  seed  of  all 
25  per  cent  for  cotton  and  jute  and  a  o  P  tons>  compared  with  the  total  requirements  of  104,000 

the  improvedvariet.es  of  crops  in T9 53-5 o  y  ^  farms>  some  pure  seeds  are  produced 

tons  at  the  minimum  rate,  In  • addtUon  t  J  purchased  by  the  Agriculture  Departments  and  d.s- 

in  relation  to  the  total  seed  req  -auirements  of  improved  seed  and  their  supplies  must  be  closed. 

61.  The  wide  gap  between  the  annua  r  q  ^  ^  produce  all  of  the  foundation  stock  and  about  20 
^"“nilm  l-S  require-nts  of  the  cultivators  at  the  minimum  rate  of  replacement. 

62.  In  EastPakistan  twenty  farms of  PaSstaL^nttaTjute  Committee  is  settingup 

for  the  multiplication  of  seeds  of a  ,®n  f  he  nucleus  seed  of  improved  varieties  of  jute  ;  nucleus  seed 

*  -  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribute 

63.  In  the  Rawalpindi,  Lahore  and  f“f 

eighj  thousand  acres  in  total  should  be  a  Jes  will  be  established  in  the  Lower  Sind  Barrage 

two  thousand  acres  each,  and  one  farm  o  ^  ^  ^  and  a  second  five  thousand  acres  farm  for  the 

area  for  the  production  of  improved  se  Pnmadeforthe  multiplication  of  sugarcane  seed  which  will  be 

production  of  rice  seed.  Provision  as  innment  takes  place.  In  Peshawar  and  DJ.  Khan  Divisions 

needed  in  the  Lower  Sind  Bartag*  firms  with  a  total  area  of  4,700  acres,  should  be  established.  In 

we  recommend  that  four  seed-mult, pl.eatio  and  the  expansl011  0f  three  existing  seed  farms; 

the  Quetta  Division  the  programme  me  udes  t  t  ^  includes  provision  for  establishing  new  govern- 

the  additional  for  opening  farms  for  the  production  of  nuc.eus  cotton  seed  m 

riS  Bahawalpur,  Khairpur  and  Hyderabad  D.vtsions. 


U4; 


UPIUUI,  , 

,  , .  almost  all  the  nucleus  stock  requirements  plus 

64.  The  Government  farms  we  propose,  s  ou  fs  atthe  minimum  rate  of  replacement.  The 

about  20  percent  of  the  annual  seed  teqmremcnts  duced  by  private  cultivators  under  the  guide- 

remaining  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  seed  reqmr ement  J  ^  special  incentives  to  produce  pure  seed 

ance  of  the  AgricuUure  ^"prSdedfn  foe  form  of  premium  prices,  the  system  which  is  working  sa„s- 
of  improved  varieties.  This  c  P  tbese  schemes  are  included  in  foe  Plan. 

1 sirs— 
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67.  Seed  distribution. Seeds  produced  on  Government  farms  must  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  farmers. 
For  this  purpose,  the  West  Pakistan  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  number  of  seed  agents  in  the  Rawalpindi, 
Lahore  and  Multan  Divisions.  These  agents  are  private  shopkeepers  who  sell  departmental  seed  to  cultivators 
on  a  commission  basis.  Similar  seed  agencies  are  being  set  up  in  the  Bahawalpur,  Peshawar  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  Divisions.  The  conditions  in  East  Pakistan  and  in  Hyderabad,  Khairpur,  Quetta,  and  Kalat  Divisions 
of  West  Pakistan  are  not  favourable  for  such  a  system  ;  communications  as  well  as  other  conditions  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Private  shopkeepers  are  unable  to  store  seed  satisfactorily  with  existing  facilities.  For  East  Pakistan 
construction  of  50  Government  owned  stores  for  stocking  improved  seeds,  fertilizers,  plant  protection  material 
and  implements,  etc.,  has  been  sanctioned  in  1956  and  is  included  in  the  Plan.  More  need  to  be  built  depending 
upon  the  local  needs.  Similarly  for  West  Pakistan,  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  85  stores  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  blue  prints  are  under  scrutiny  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  We  urge  that  the  work  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  stores  already  sanctioned  should  be  commenced  at  once  and  additional  schemes  be  finalised  at  an  early 
date.  Necessary  provision  of  funds  has  been  made  in  the  Plan.  We  further  recommend  that  these  stores  be 
so  located  that  these  can  be  linked  easily  with  rural  credit  and  marketing  co-operatives  to  be  established  as  a 
part  of  the  Five-year  Plan. 

In  order  to  popularise  the  use  of  improved  seed  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  sold  to  the  farmers  at  the 
market  price  and  if  the  purchase  price  and  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  warrant,  the  cost  of  incidentals 
such  as  transport  and  handling  charges  should  be  borne  by  the  Government.  It  is  recommended  that  in  order 
to  check  the  use  of  this  seed  for  consumption  purposes  and  to  increase  acre  yields  it  should  be  chemically  treated 
against  the'seed  borne  diseases. 

Manures  and  fertilisers 

68.  Manures  and  fertilisers,  when  applied  properly  and  when  sufficient  quantities  of  water  are  available, 
are  means  of  bringing  about  quickly  considerable  increases  in  agricultural  production.  The  increase  in  yield 
may  vary  within  a  wide  range,  depending  on  type  of  soil,  crop,  kind  of  fertiliser  and  time  and  quantity 
of  application.  Under  optimum  conditions  the  increase  may  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  or  more.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  soil  types  and  their  productivity  level  should  be  determined.  Complete  and  accurate  soil 
surveys  are  not  available  with  the  result  that  the  deficiencies  of  plant  nutrients  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  known.  Such  information  as  is  available  indicates  that  the  soils  of  East  Pakistan  are  deficient  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  and  those  of  West  Pakistan  in  humus  and  nitrogen.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
application  of  phosphorus  in  combination  with  nitrogen  increases  yields,  especially  in  submontane  regions  and 
in  leached  and  partly  water-logged  areas  of  West  Pakistan.  The  application  of  nitrogenous  fertilisers  like 
ammonium  sulphate,  has  not  given  significant  results  on  alkaline  soils,  and  in  some  cases  the  results  have  been 
negative. 

69.  The  use  of  artificial  fertilisers  was  very  limited  until  recently.  Upto  1951-52  about  10  to  *12  thousaud 
tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  used  each  year,  mostly  in  East  Pakistan,  and  mainly  on  the  tea  estates  ;  only 
2  to  3  thousand  tons  were  used  in  West  Pakistan.  To  popularise  the  use  of  fertilisers,  especially  on  food  grains 
and  cotton,  the  Government  have  imported  large  quantities  of  fertilisers  for  distribution  at  subsidized  rates.  The 
total  quantities  used  during  1952-53,  1953-54,  and  1954-55  were  5,000  tons,  77,500  tons,  and  80,000  tons  res¬ 
pectively.  The  programme  provides  a  sum  of  20.03  crores  of  rupees  for  subsidy  for  manures  and  fertilisers 
during  the  Plan  period. 

70.  Data  are  not  available  to  show  trends  in  the  use  of  manures  like  farmyard  manure,  compost,  urban 
wastes,  bonemcal,  oilcakes  and  fishmeal.  In  1949-50  a  scheme  in  East  Pakistan  was  started  to  supply  manures 
and  fertilisers  at  a  50  per  cent  subsidy.  The  objective  was  to  distribute  annually  for  live  years  about  24  thousand 
tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  18  thousand  tons  of  oilcakes,  15  thousand  tons  oflime,  30  thousand  tons  of  bone- 
meal  and  super-phosphate  and  7  thousand  tons  of  seed  of  green  manure  crops.  Total  distribution  during  the 
five  years  was  only  10  thousand  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  11  thousand  tons  of  oilcakes,  4  thousand  tons  of 
lime,  2  thousand  tons  of  bonemeal  and  200  tons  of  seed  of  green  manure  crops. 


. A  c  r  distribution  of  80  thousand  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  1955-56 
71.  The  programme  provi  e  abaut  300  thousand  tons  are  to  be  distributed  to  cultivators.  Ia;  J 

and  annual  mcreases  heater  fe>  induded  in  the  Plan  for  about  5  thousand  tons  of  bonemea  ® 

addition,  a  scheme  for  East  Pakistan  .  f  at  subsidized  rates.  A  very  great  ™ 

and  4  thousand  tons  of  oilcakes  to  be  distn  ute  annua  y  necessary  to  get  these  larger  quantities  of 

effort  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Agriculture  Departments  -  1  ^  ^Id  be  used  for  M 

Mi  Mp.tB.mt,  ,bo.U  oUblt*  H«W  >!""«•  ■*'  fl 

,2,  Government  poll,  m  ,ut,  tm  »"  It  l 

should  average  about  50  X  du  ng P  rf  subsidy  should  be  based  on  the  relahve  paces  of  hi-M 

continued  by  a  specified  t  me.  The  rate  o  ^  ^  faf  feeen  imported.  A  factory  for  the  production  * 

tilizers  and  of  agricultural  produc.  fof  the  production  0f  super-phosphate  at  Lyallpur  have  ;* 

2  “  dX  Lto  production  in  the  first  ^  ™  “  fl 

—  “  *  -  '”1 

than  that  imported  from  abroad.  .9 

'  .  e  H1.  _r  :c  to  be  applied  should  be  selected  carefully,  especially  m  West  Pakistan  ill 

73.  Fields  where  the  ferti  .  Such  soils  may  not  give  in  all  cases  economic  returns  to  the  9 

.here  soils  are  alkaline  or  contam  ~  ^  selection  of  fields.  With  the  use  j 

use  of  fertilisers.  A  very  ^p'c ^  S  -B  (h#  soil  can  be  determined.  The  necessary  equipment* 

of  indicators  or  supplL  to  a  selected  number  of  village  workers  who  could  be  framed  to;  j 

“TTto  iSSaWe^cL  may  bJ  one  of  the  important  causes  of  the  low  yields  of  crops  on| 
Sff  Application  of  gypsum 

experimenting  the  application  °^pSU“  °”(S“  *  ^d  per  acre  would  be  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  ;j 

S^t:;"Satlon  to  the  monetary  returns  obtained  by  its  application^  It  is  recommended  that  1 
the  DepartmenOof  Agriculture.  West  Pakistan,  should  work  out  a  programme  to  that  effect. 

'  .  vaiuaMe  sources  of  plant  nutrients.  Almost  all  urine  and  a  good  part  of  the 

74.  Organic  manures  are  valuabl  sources  p  ^  dmg  used  a$  fuel  and  a  portion  is  wasted,  : 

dung  do  not  at  present  find  their  way  into  fields ,  P  wd  properiy  ;  as  a  result,  useful  plant  nut- 

Even  the  remainder  which  is  kept  for  use  in  the  P  are  neCessary.  One  is  to  develop  and  make  .• 

rients  are  either  leached  away  or  oxid.sed,  A  leas  two  measures  are  necessary  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

m0re  efficient  use  °f (laolah)  which  could  use  some  cheap  fuel  to  replace  dung  cakes. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  evolving  ah  f  material  ;s  available  for  use  in  the  fields  as  manures.  . 

***  workers  could  teach  cultivators  how  to  handle  : 

manure  properly.  .  \ 

.  .  ..  m_niirp  oilcakes  bonemeai  and  fishmeal  are  other  forms  of  organic  manures  ! 

75.  Compost,  night  soil,  gre  »  ■  ’  and  phosphorus.  In  East  Pakistan  compost  made  from 

and  good  sources  of  plant  nutrients,  especia  y  ~  successful  •  it  can  be  prepared  at  low  cost  for  extensive 
decomposed  water  hyacinth  has  been  tried  and  proved  su  cce  P  Thc 

"  by  farmers.  ^  "4 
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in  order  to  produce  a  green  manure  crop.  The  programme  provides  for  continuing  the  experiments  already 
under  way  to  determine  the  economics  of  green  manure  crops  in  both  Wings  of  the  country.  Probably  the 
developing  of  crop  rotations  which  suitably  include  leguminous  crops  may  help  in  keeping  up  the  soil  fertility 
without  losing  a  crop. 

76.  At  present  much  of  the  oilcakes,  bonemeal  and  fishmeal  produced  in  the  country  is  exported  and 
very  little  is  used  within  the  country.  During  1953-54,  manures  and  oilcakes  worth  nearly  one  million  rupees 
were  exported.  These  products  contain  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  are  rich  in  organic  matter. 
The  programme  provides  for  investigations  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  using  oil  cakes,  bonemeal  and  fish¬ 
meal.  In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  for  demonstration,  educational  and  development  work  if  the  re¬ 
search  results  indicate  that  these  products  could  be  distributed  and  used  economically  as  fertilisers. 

77.  Some  research  has  been  carried  out  in  recent  years  to  determine  the  optimum  time  and  quantities  of 
applications  of  various  fertilisers  on  different  crops.  Useful  results  have  been  obtained,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  More  and  better  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  response  of  different  crops  to  fertilisers  on  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  soil  and  especially  to  determine  the  joint  effects  of  moisture  and  fertiliser  on  acre-yields.  There  is 
a  very  urgent  need  for  this  research  in  order  that  the  limited  amounts  of  fertilisers  may  be  used  most  econo¬ 
mically.  For  the  immediate  future,  it  is  recommended  that  simple  field  trials  be  laid  out  in  large  numbers  on 

,  cultivators’  fields  in  different  soil  zones  of  the  East  and  West  Pakistan.  These  trials  will  have  great  demonstra- 
tional,  educational,  and  research  value  and  will  promote  confidence  of  the  farmers  in  Agriculture  Department. 
Such  a  programme  is  being  worked  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  the  assistance  of  an  F.A.O.  Expert. 
We  recommend  that  this  should  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  Necessary  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan. 

78.  Practically  nothing  is  known  about  the  sufficiency  or  deficiency  of  micro-nutrients  or  trace  element 
such  as  cobalt  and  boron  in  soils.  The  soils  of  East  Pakistan,  subject  to  heavy  rainfall,  are  very  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  these  essential  elements.  The  programme  in  East  Pakistan  provides  for  research  to  identify  and 
determine  the  effects  of  trace  elements  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  paddy. 

Plant  protection 

79.  No  precise  estimates  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  losses  from  plant  pests  and  diseases.  Tentative 
estimates  indicate  that  about  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  production  is  lost  every  year  on  this  account.  In 
some  years  there  are  severe  infestations,  and  the  damage  is  much  greater.  These  losses  can  be  reduced  subs¬ 
tantially  by  adopting  appropriate  control  measures.  The  Plan  provides  6 '00  crores  of  rupees  for  carrying  out 
the  plant  protection  programme. 

80.  The  most  destructive  pests  and  diseases  of  crops  are  boll-worm,  jassids,  root-rot  and  boll-rot  of  cot¬ 
ton  ;  stem-borer  of  sugarcane,  rice  and  jowar  ;  pyrilla  of  sugarcane  and  maize  ;  white  and  black  fly  of  citrus  ; 
mango-hopper  ;  mealy-bug  ;  codling  moth  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches  ;  die-back  of  citrus  ;  rusts  and  smuts 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  ;  blight  and  wilt  of  gram  ;  and  helminthosporium  of  rice.  In  years  of  attack,  locusts 
also  inflict  heavy  damages  to  crops. 

81.  Responsibility  for  plant  protection  work  is  shared  by  the  Plant  Protection  Department  of  the  Central 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Provincial  Agricultuie  Departments.  Whereas  East  Pakistan  has  no  staff  for 
plant  protection  work  in  the  field,  West  Pakistan  has  only  a  small  staff  and  a  limited  amount  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  plant  protection  measures  ;  they  cannot  deal  effectively  with  epidemics  covering  a  large  area,  or 
control  pests  and  diseases  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Central  Government  have  assisted  the  Provincial 
Governments  by  making  materials  and  services  available  to  them,  and  by  extending  grants  for  the  execution  of 
important  schemes.  In  the  past,  14  such  schemes  have  beeen  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Government  at  a  total 
cost  of  nearly  4  million  rupees  to  combat  pests  and  diseases.  Speciabvork  has  been  done  in  the  former  N.W.F.P. 
and  Baluchistan  areas  where  some  protection  has  been  achieved  for  sugarcane,  maize  and  fruit  trees.  The 
Department  of  Piant  Protection  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  given  the  major  responsibility  for 
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locust  control  work  in  the  desert  areas  and  is  well  equipped  and  staffed  for  anti-locust  measures.  From  ^ 
to  1953  control  was  applied  to  about  200,000  square  miles  where  locust  appeared  during  the  period  ;  practical 
no  loss  occurred  to  the  crops  from  this  menace  except  in  1952,  when  heavy  damage  was  reported  to  the  millet; 

crop. 

82  Many  pests  and  diseases  spread  rapidly  over  large  areas  ouce  infestation  is  started.  For  this  reason^ 
infestations  must  be  identified  quickly  in  order  to  minimise  the  extent  of  areas  to  be  treated  the  whole  e, 
infested  areas  must  be  treated  to  prevent  subsequent  spreading  from  untreated  areas.  The  plant  protec  ,o  o^ 
nanLations  in  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  will  train  farmers  to  detect  crop  pests  and  diseases,  and 
0  apply  ,  treatments  possible  with  their  own  implements  and  equipment.  In  addition  the  Government 
will  conduct  regular  surveys  of  the  incidence  of  crop  pests  and  diseases,  and  apply  treatment  when  large  scale- 
equipment  which  cannot  be  economically  owned  by  individual  cultivators,  is  required.  Initially  the  goods  and 
services  required  for  effective  plant  protection  measures  are  to  be  furnished  free  to  the  cultivators.  We  re¬ 
commend  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government  should  consider  the  levying  of  a  cess  on  the  crop,  grown  in 
e7benefidn  directly  or  indirectly,,  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  former  N.W.F.P  There  should  be  a 
definite  programme  for  reducing  the  subsidy  over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years,  until  eventually  cultivators  pay  aB 
the  costs  of  the  materials  and  their  application.  The  long-run  goal  should  be  to  teach  the  cultivators 
most  of  the  plant  protection  work  for  .  themselves ;  in  the  villages  the  work  should  be  par  of  the 
extension  and  Village  AID  programme.  There  should,  however,  be  a  plant  protection  special, st  in  each  tetet 
taluka  or  subdivision,  who  would  work  with  the  agricultural  specialist  in  each'development  area,  t,  am  ‘be  village 
workers  and  demonstrate  to  the  villagers  the  methods  of  plant- protection.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Plant  Protection  Department  of  the  Central  Ministry  and  the  plant  protection  organisations  in  the  provinces 
"odd  be  staffed  and  equipped  to  supply  the  equipment,  materials  and  services  required  by  the  cultivators. 

83  The  costs  of  equipment  and  materials  must  be  minimised.  The  high  cost  of  importing  very  highly- 
mechanised  control  equipment  and  the  present  necessity  of  importing  nearly  all  the  materials  used  make  it  vita 
To  develop  and  use  simple  types  of  equipment  where  possible,  which  incidentally  cultivators  w, It  learn  to  use 

more  quickly.  The  possibility  of  manufacturing  the  equipment  and  materials  locally  should  he  fully  exp  ore  . 

TnvestLtion  should  be  commenced  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  inducing  some  foreign  chemical  company  to 
establish  a  subsidiary  for  assembling  needed  materials  and  eventually  for  manufacturing  them  m  the  country 
In  addition,  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  costs  of  materials  by  importing  the  pure  chemicals  and  mixing  tnem 
locaUywith  the  Lr,  materials  should  be  investigated.  Many  of  the  materials  when  ready  for  application  con- 
tain  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  inert  materials  ;  transport  costs  might  be  reduced  considerably  if  the  chemmals  w.re 

imported  in  concentrated  form. 

84  Nine  aeroplanes  are  available  for  locust  control,  but  remain  idle  when  there  is  no  locust  infestation. 
To  make  the  maximum  use  of  these  planes,  equipment  and  staff,  the  Plan  provides  for  aerial  sprays  against  pyrilla 
of  sugarcane  and  maize  in  the  Peshawar,  Lahore  and  Multan  Divisions,  against  fruit  pests  m  Quetta  and  Pe»  awar 
Divirions  and  against  other  destructive  diseases  and  pests  which  can  be  controlled  by  aerial  operations  througu- 
oTZ Country  In  addition,  three  aeroplanes  are  available  in  East  Pakistan  for  control  work.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  Plan  to  combine  aerial  and  ground  control  measures  against  pests  and  diseases  in  tm  Province. 

85  In  Quetta  Division  fruit  pests  like  codling  moth,  almond  scale,  San  Jose  scale  and  green  and  hlack 
aphids  cause  heavy  losses  to  the  fruit  growers  ;  the  Plan  includes  schemes  to  reduce  then  me, deuce. 

86.  There  is  a  need  for  a  research  unit  to  support  the  Locust  Control  Organisation.  Aerial  trials  against 
locust  should  be  conducted  with  various  insecticides  to  find  out  the  possibility  of  controlling  ymg  an  se  e 
swarms  to  test  residual  effects  of  insecticides,  and  to  develop  cheaper  and  more  effective  control  techniques  ana 
equipment.  This  work  has  recently  been  initiated  by  the  Locust  Control  Comm.iee  anu  tnt  . . 
for  its  continuation.  Kalat  and  Quetta  Divisions  are  in  the  breeding  regions  from  which  fi  gats  ri  ohm.  p  . 
of  West  Pakistan  originate.  Local  locust  control  organisations  m  those  areas  will  be  strenguene  ana  pro  i 


,'i,h  ‘raIlSp°rt  facilities  essential  for  efficient  >°cust  control  work.  The  control  work  in  those  areas  will  be  closely 
co-ordinated  with  the  Locust  Control  Division  of  the  Plant  Protection  Department  of  the  Central  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  } 

87.  Recent  research  in  other  countries  has  established  the  fact  that  insects  develop  immunity  to  certain 
chemicals  such  as  DDT.  Simtlarly.  physiological  forms  of  fungi  are  developed  on  which  known  chemicals  are 
not  effective.  The  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Universities  should  pay  increasing  attention 
to  these  problems.  The  Plan  makes  provision  to  initiate  this  kind  of  research.  The  programme  includes  re¬ 
search  on  the  control  of  insect  pests  on  paddy  and  fruit  trees,  rusts  of  wheat  and  barley,  pyrilla  of  sugarcane 
and  root-rot  and  black  headed  cricket  of  cotton  The  research  programme  should  include  investigations  of  the 
important  diseases  and  posts  commonly  found  in  the  country. 

Additional  research  projects 

88.  Water  requirements  of  crops- In  addition  to  the  measures  discussed  above,  other  means  of  increasing 
crop  yields  include  more  efficient  use  of  water  supplies,  more  effective  cultivation  with  improved  implements! 

,  7  «  f,"  appr°Pr,ate  time  OP*™",  rates  and  placement  of  seeds.  The  Plan  provides  a 

sum  of  Rs.  46  lakhs  for  expanding  research  and  extension  in  these  measures  for  crop  improvement.  Water 
u  fcation  problems  are  especially  important.  Generally  there  is  too  little  water  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  West  Pakistan,  and  too  much  during  summer  and  too  little  during  winter  in  East  Pakistan  There 
are  many  million  acres  of  arable  land  in  West  Pakistan  that  will  remain  uncultivated  because  of  lack  of  water 
and  on  most  cultivated  lands  sufficient  water  is  not  available  for  optimum  yields.  Although  steps  are  being  taken 
o  capture  more  of  the  surface  and  underground  water  supplies  for  agricultural  production,  there  is  a  vital  need 
to  determine  how  best  to  utilise  the  available  water.  Research  work  on  the  water  requirements  of  different 
crops  under  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions  is  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  optimum  application  of 
water  for  maximum  returns.  The  Plan  provides  for  the  expansion  of  work  now  under  way  at  Resalewala  (Lyt.ll- 
pur),  and  for  starting  similar  work  in  other  regions.  The  main  emphasis  of  this  work  will  be  to  determine  fa) 
physical  production  relations-  ihe  Simultaneous  relations  between  quantity  and  time  of  supply  of  water,  quantity 
of  fertiliser  and  yields  of  important  crops,  (b)  the  water  requirements  of  different  crops  on  different  types  of  soils 
(c)  optimum  utilisation  of  surplus  flood  water  in  the  rivers,  (d)  whether  production  can  be  increased  more  by 
utilising  the  additional  water  on  lands  already  under  irrigation,  or  on  land  not  already  irrigated  and  (e)  the  most 
suitable  cropping  pattern  to  be  followed  in  different  areas.  1 

S9n  The  P!aa  ‘n<;ludcs.  sPecial  research  schemes  for  crop  improvement  in  the  Guddu  project,  Taunsa  B ar- 
frffit'troduction0^3^'1^  pr0Jec*’  Tharparkar  Desert,  Kohistan  and  Cholistan  areas,  and  for  development  !f 

,0  ,i!°n  G“dt  7JeC‘  TTT1!  COnStrUCt,OU  0f  thc  Guddu  Barrage  to  supply  weir-controlled  irrigation 
Upper  bind  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  has  been  approved  by  the  Government.  At  present  about  a 
mi  lion  acres  are  cultivated  by  irrigation  from  inundation  canals  ;  Ibis  area  will  be  increased  to  about  two  mil 
ion  acres  after  the  completion  of  the  scheme,  when  the  entire  area  will  receive  weir-con, rolled  supplies  of  irrffia- 

,S°‘  condrtl°ns  and  wa(er  supplies  are  different  on  the  two  banks ;  for  this  reason  crop  pattern8  is 
'  ,yr  °  **  different.  We  recommend  that  two  research  stations,  one  for  each  bank,  should  be  planned  and 
es  a  Iished  by  the  West  Pakistan  Government  to  determine  suitable  crops  for  these  regions,  their  water  needs 
optimum  applications  of  manure,  and  so  on.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  this  work. 

91.  Taunsa  Barrage  area- With  the  completion  of  the  Taunsa  Barrage  scheme,  i,  will  be  possible  ,o  pro¬ 
vide  weir-controlled  irrigation  to  about  L3  million  acres,  including  the  existing  area  in  the  Muz.ffare.rb  and 
Dera  Ghaz,  Khan  Districts  irrigated  by  inundation  canals.  The  progressive  growth  of  the  area  under  crop 
demands  the  estabhshme.it  of  an  agricultural  research  station  to  find  suitable  crop  patterns,  optimum  sowini 
tune,  and  optimum  doses  and  time  of  a,, plication  of  fertilisers  10  various  crops,  and  their  needs  of  water  Pro' 
vision  has  been  made  in  the  programme  for  setting  up  a  research  station  in  this  area. 
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r.  m?t  f  tue  Ganees-Kobadak  scheme  will  provide  assured  ^ 

92.  Ganges-Kobadak  project  area.-The  first  u  ^  A  .pedal  organisation  set  up  for  research  ffl 
water  supply  by  lift  iirigation  to  an  area  o  a  o  ’  and  other  agronomical  problems  connecte 

sitssKi  — -  — 

with  advantage  include  more  experimental  stations. 

.  ,  ,  _ Development  of  Kohistan  and  Tharparkar  desert  areas  have 

93.  Kohistan  and  Tharparkar  desert  areas  P  g  to  ,4  inches  the  Tharparkar  area,  and 

received  little  attention  in  the  past.  The  annua  rai  dvloped  partly  as  ranges  for  livestock,  but  there 

from  4  to  9  inches  in  the  Kohistan  area.  Hke  millets,  oilseeds  and  fodder.  In 

are  also  possibilities  for  improving  t  e .  cu i  iva  -•  farming  conditions,  we  propose  the  establishment  o 

order  to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  under  ryfar  surveys  and  a  systematic 

two  experimental  .station,  m  these ^  varieties  of  mUiets  and  oilseeds  suitable  to  local  cond.uons 
study  of  desert  grasses  need  to  be  ma  e  me  0f  research, 

developed.  Provision  is  made  m  the  maior  v 

mechanisation 

94.  « Mechanisation  ■  is  generally  understood  in 

tractor  implements.  In  fact,  it  has  a  wi  er  ^  p  A  0  report,  •  power  is  needed  to  wield  tools,  puli  inl¬ 
and  the  implements  accompanying ;  them.  q 1  trivances  that  ultimately  perform  the  work  desired,  whether 

plements,  and  drive  machines,  and  it  is  th  "  bon  fuds  or  electricity'.  Replacement  of  an  indige- 

they  are  operated  by  muscles,  wind,  water,  steam,  J  ^  ^  ^  one  or  improvements  in  other  animal- 

nous  plough  by  a  modern  ”  a  crushers  and  threshers  can  be  called  improved  mechanisation. 

’<Z  »  development  of  mechanisation. 

is  through  the  use  of  tractors,  but  this  can i  only  ^  fee  adopted  cannot  be  answered  until  systematic 

country.  The  question  of  how  far  tractc  nf  tractor  use.  Some  work  was  in  progress  at 

investigations  have  been  made  to  ^™“l953-54  but  was  discontinued  as  an  economy  measure.  We  recom- 
Resaiewala  (Lyallpur),  during  -  .  -j  research  started  elsewhere.  We  note  that  the  Ministry  o 

that  pending  such  mvest.gat.ons,  under-emploved.  There  is  al  so  unem- 

(a)  Pakistan- has  a  large  labour  force  the  greater  ^  °  '  d  h  ;  a  pressing  and  continuing  need  to 

'  SSL  * ...  — -  -  *— - 

timited.  r  ,  rnn^iderable  The  use  of  foreign  exchange, 

(c)  Foreign  exchange  involved  in  the  imp°^  °  if can  be  established  that  the  addition  to 

already  scarce,  can  be  justified  on  imp  *  -  imported  is  at  least  as  great  as  could  be 

— '  "^exchange. 

brought  about  by  any  alter .  breakim>  down  of  the  machinery  are 

«  When  losses  reciting  fro ‘of  -ctors  becomes  extremely  costly. 


/A 
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Under  the  following  conditions  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  use  of  tractors  and  power  machinery  would 
be  justified  : 

(a)  Reclamation  of  derelict  areas  and  culturable  waste  lands  ; 

(b)  Rapid  development  of  land  in  the  new  irrigation  project  areas  ; 

(c)  Anti-erosion  and  flood  control  work  ; 

(d)  Dry  farming  and  moisture  conservation  work  ;  and 

(e)  There  may  be  other  cases  where  tractor  use  may  be  justified  for  special  reasons  ;  each  case  will  have  to 

be  considered  on  its  merits. 

96.  In  Hast  Pakistan  the  reclamation  and  drainage  of  derelict  areas,  and  the  pumping  of  water  for  rabi 
cultivation  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  are  large  areas  called  haor  lands  in  the  Province  where 
floods  recede  rapidly  and  soil  dries  out  before  all  the  land  can  be  ploughed  with  bullocks.  By  the  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  crop  that  otherwise  could  not  be  cultivated.  The  Hast  Pakistan 
Government  have  about  140  tractors  and  about  132  workable  power  pumps  for  this  purpose.  The  tractors  have 
been  used  for  breaking  up  waste  lands,  in  the  haor  and  other  areas  which  are  widely  scattered.  Consequently 
maintenance  and  servicing  of  the  tractors  have  been  extremely  difficult  operations.  The  ti actors  and  pumps 
are  hired  out  to  farmers  at  subsidised  rates.  We  recommend  that  the  charges  should  be  gradually  adjusted  up¬ 
wards  over  a  period  of  time,  until  the  full  costs  of  providing  the  services  are  covered. 

97.  Past  experience  in  the  use  of  power  pumps  has  shown  that  large  pumps  require  pontoons  whereas 
small  models  could  be  used  easily  by  the  farmers.  There  are  large  areas  on  which  crops  could  be  produced 
during  winter  months  if  water  could  be  supplied.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  arrangements  for  maintain¬ 
ing  and  servicing  the  pumps.  The  pumps  now  owned  by  the  East  Pakistan  Government  are  to  be  sold,  or  hired 
out  and  only  smaller  pumps  will  be  procured  in  future  by  the  Government  for  sale  to  cultivators. 

98.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  total  number  of  government-owned  tractors  is  about  550,  including  three  hundred 
owned  by  the  Thai  Development  Authority.  In  addition  there  are  a  few  thousand  privately-owned  tractors. 
The  present  number  owned  by  the  Government  is  enough  to  meet  most  of  the  immediate  needs.  Imports  of 
new  tractors  and  equipment  on  government  account  should,  theiefore,  be  limited  to  replacement,  and  to  neces¬ 
sary  heavy  earth-moving  tractors  and  equipment  for  land  reclamation  where  bullock  power  is  unsuitable.  To 
increase  the  efficiency  of  these  operations,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  this  capacity  fully  employed  in 
order  to  minimise  the  cost  per  unit  of  output.  We  are  informed  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government  propose 
to  set  up  a  Central  Machinery  Pool  for  machinery  commonly  used  by  different  departments  to  co-ordinate  their 
work. 

99.  The  types  of  tractors  and  equipment  required  for  different  soils  and  variety  of  conditions  can  only 
be  determined  by  actual  trials.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  make  arrangements 
for  holding  exhibitions  of  power  driven  farm  implements,  water  pumps,  sugarcane  crushers,  centrifugal  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  Manufacturers  from  all  over  the  world  should  be  invited  to  exhibit  their  farm  equipment.  The 
economics  of  tractors  and  implements  to  be  introduced  should  be  carefully  worked  out  before  large-scale  imports 
are  allowed. 

100.  A  major  obstacle  in  the  effective  utilisation  of  mechanical  equipment  in  agriculture  is  the  shortage  of 
spare  parts.  At  present  the  firms  dealing  in  such  machinery  do  not  import  spare  parts  because  the  small  volume 
of  business  in  each  of  the  makes  does  not  justify  the  necessary  investment.  To  alleviate  this  difficulty  we  suggest 
that  the  present  multiplicity  of  makes  of  agricultural  machinery  should  be  reduced  and  only  standard  equipment 
of  specific  makes  be  imported.  For  this  purpose,  we  recommend  that  an  Agricultural  Machinery  Standardisa¬ 
tion  Board  should  be  set  up  in  the  Central  Ministry. of  Agriculture,  to  decide  on  the  best  types  and  makes  of 
different  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  for  different  tracts  and  purposes.  For  providing  spare  parts  which 
Cannot  be  manufactured  locally,  we  recommend  that  all  possible  assistance  should  be  extended  to  tractor  and 
equipment  dealers  for  the  necessary  imports.  A  systematic  plan  should  he  developed  for  importing  spare  parts 
to  accompany  any  imported  tractors  and  equipment. 
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Workshops  *  |9 

101.  For  efficient  and  economic  operation  of  machinery  two  things  are  necessary:  first,  the  machinery  must 
receive  skilled  attention  continuously  ;  secondly,  adequate  repair  and  servicing  facilities  must  be  available  To  « 
meet  these  problems  workshops  are  being  set  up  by  the  Agriculture  Departments  for  the  maintenance  and  re-  J| 
pair  of  farm  equipment,  for  the  testing,  improvement  and  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  for  the  train-  W 
ing  of  operators  and  mechanics  for  plant  and  field  equipment,  and  for  providing  the  necessary  technical  training  || 
for  the  establishment  of  village  shops  to  make  and  repair  small  tools.  Great  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  Jj 
production  improvement  and  maintenance  of  indigenous  implements.  These  workshops  should  be  made  avail-  |1 
able  to  the  operators  of  all  types  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  waste-  | 

ful  duplication  of  facilities.  9 

KP  Tt  would  be  difficult,  expensive  and  wasteful  of  time  to  bring  agricultural  machinery  to  central  work-  I 
shops  for  minor  repairs.  Provision  has,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  mobile  workshops  specially  for  <f 
areas  in  which  tractors  are  used.  In  East  Pakistan  5  zonal  workshops  in  addition  to  the  main  workshop  at  Dacca  | 

will  be  set  up. 

Introduction  of  improved  small  implements  | 

103  At  present  the  agricultural  output  per  man  and  per  bullock  in  the  country  is  very  low.  It  can  be  raised  | 
by  improvement  in  farm  equipment.  Research  has  been  directed  towards  improving  the  implements  used  by  ,j 
the  cultivators.  Several  small  agricultural  implements  have  been  evolved  which  can  increase  production  or  j, 
reduce  expenditure  or  both.  Few  cultivators  have,  however,  adopted  them,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  subsidise  ; 
their  sales  initially.  Provision  has  heen  made  in  the  Plan  for  subsidising  the  sale  of  improved  implements  on  a  . 
pilot  basis  ;  if  the  results  are  encouraging  it  could  be  extended  to  other  areas. 

Water  lifting  equipment 

104  Persian  wheel-1 The  Persian  wheel  is  the  most  commonly  used  appliance  for  lifting  water  in  the  we  - 
irrigated  regions  of  West  Pakistan.  In  some  cases  buckets  used  are  made  of  earthenware  ;  in  others  of  iron  ■ 
sheet.  In  certain  localities  some  parts  of  the  Persian  wheel  are  made  of  wood  ;  m  others,  iron  is  used  Rep  ace- 
ment  of  the  earthenware  and  wooden  parts  with  iron  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  discharge  of  the  wheel.  Pro- 
vis  ion  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  study  of  such  improvements. 

105  Additional  reasearch  is  needed  to  develop  other  improvements  :  (a)  to  improve  the  mechanical  effi- 
cienc  of  the  wheel  by  reducing  frictional  losses  and  unproductive  lift,  (b)  to  determine  the  most  effect, ve  means 
of  utffisLg  animal  energy  and  (c)  to  investigate  improved  techniques  in  the  use  of  the  wheel  by  studying  the 
systems  of  pumping,  spillways  and  channels.  The  research  must  be  designed  to  evolve  a  Persian  wheel  which 
is  more  efficient  yet  cheap  enough  to  be  economical  for  use  on  small  farms.  The  Brownhe  model  ev  lve 
LyaUpur  is  efficient,  but  the  cost  is  very  high.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  necessary  research  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  expanded  Agricultural  Workshop  at  Lyallpur. 

106  Water  pumps.-To  replace  Persian  wheels  for  raising  water  from  open  wells,  some  research  is  needed 
on  the  evolution  of  a  pump  driven  by  bullocks.  We  recommend  that  the  Agriculture  Department  prepare  a 
scheme  and  undertake  this  work. 

Centrifugal  machines  for  sugar  manufacture 

107  Pakistan  is  substantially  deficient  in  white  crystalline  sugar,  and  imports  about  160  thousand  tons 

.  0, ,  R,  •  «*  ,»■  A. P—  —  >»  X-* »' >>” 

cane  is  processed  by  the  sugar  mills,  which  produce  annually  about  80,000  tons  of  sugar.  More  mills  are  con 
tempi ated,  but  there  are  serious  handicaps  in  expanding  this  industry  including,  (a)  the  heavy  capita 
required,  (b)  shortage  of  technical  skill,  (c)  inadequate  means  of  transport,  and  (d)  depfm  erne  ot.  a  g  . 
supply  from  the  cultivators.  In  order  to  reduce  the  import  o;  sugar  anu  heavy  ma.  nn^  uV'  ‘  ~ 

duction  can  be  supplemented  if  cultivators  are  encouraged  to  use  hand-driven  maemnes  m  e 

from  the  big  mills. 


108.  Information  available  indicates  that  in  West  Pakistan  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of  sugar  is  less 
When  produced  with  hand-driven  machines  than  when  produced  by  large-scale  factories,  although  the  quality  of 
the  latter  ,s  superior.  Further,  research  is  needed  on  this  problem  and  should  mainly  aim  at  improving  existing 
methods  and  practices  of  sugar  manufacture  by  these  machines. 

Pest  control  equipment 

m  ,10!'  con,ro]  can  be  accomplished  effectively  in  certain  cases  with  power  equipment,  and  this  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  used  whenever  it  is  available.  But  many  forms  of  plant  protection  can  be  applied  with  hand- 
operated  equipment  The  policy  should  be  not  to  purchase  power  spiayers  and  dusters  for  operations  that  can 

I-  •aTV*5  ",th  h?ndeqUipraent  F°r  ,he  many  tyPes  of  PC«  control  operations  which  can  be  done 
only  with  high-pressure  mechanical  equipment,  provision  is  made  in  the  Plan. 


MARKETING  REGULATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  STORAGE 

110  The  development  of  marketing  means  expansion  and  improvement  of  marketing  facilities  organisa- 
ions  and  systems  and  marketing  services,  such  as  inspecting  and  grading,  providing  market  information,  and 

extension  services.  In  the  Plan  594  crores  of  rupees  are  provided  for  Marketing  Regulation  and  Government 
Storage  programmes. 

111.  An  Agricultural  Marketing  Department  was  organised  in  undivided  India  in  the  Central  Ministry 
0  Agriculture  ,n  1934  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  1928.  Most 
“f  'C  Prov‘nces  and  S,ates  followed  suit  and  established  Marketing  Sections  or  Departments.  In  Pakistan 
the  Centra  Agricultural  Marketing  Department  was  re-named  as  the  Co-operation  and  Marketing  Department. 
An  Agricultural  Economics  unit  was  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  was  combined  with  the  existing 

a.  Secll0n’  W'11Ch  hl,llerl°  l!as  mainly  concentrated  on  the  issuing  of  crop  estimates,  quarterly  weather 
and  crop  reports,  and  commodity  situation  reports. 

Marketing 

112.  The  Co-operation  and  Marketing  Department  issues  All-Pakistan  survey  reports  on  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  in  addition  conducts  development  work.  Hitherto  it  has  issued  two  reports 
one  on  dates  and  the  oilier  on  rape  seed  and  mustard  ;  reports  on  fresh  fruits,  cattle,  honey,  and  tobacco  are 
satd  to  be  in  preparation.  We  recommend  that  survey  reports  on  important  crops  both  for  internal  consumption 
such  as  wheat  and  ncc  and  for  export  such  as  jute,  tea  and  cotton  should  be  initiated  and  completed  as  early 

as  possible.  These  reports  should  provide  valuable  information  to  producers,  traders,  exporters,  and  con- 
sumers. 

113  On  the  side  of  development,  the  Department  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  grading  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Woo!  grading  commenced  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  February,  1954,  and  was  made  compulsory 
for  exports  in  September,  1954.  The  scheme  is  working  well  and  has  now  been  made  permanent  Private 
traders  are  reported  to  be  using  grades  of  jute  and  tea.  No  official  grades  are  used  for  any  other  export  com- 
mooity,  such  as  cotton  lint,  fish,  oil  seeds,  oil  seed  cakes  aud  tobacco.  A  cotton  seed  grading  scheme  was  launched 
m  April,  1950,  and  remained  in  operation  until  April,  1951,  when  it  was  stopped  because  the  grade  specifica¬ 
tions  were  no.  acceptable  to  the  trade  Small  quantities  of  ghee,  eggs,  and  mustard  seed  are  also  graded  on 
a  vo  un  ary  basis.  Grading  of  butter  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  A  scheme  for  the  compulsory  grading 

of  hides  and  skins  is  under  consideration  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  This  should  be  started  as  soon  as 

possible. 

114.  The  grading  of  commodities  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards  is  an  important  pre-requisite  for 
efficient  marketing.  It  facilitates  buying  and  selling  :  the  buyer  is  more  certain  of  what  he  is  purchasing  and  is 
prepared  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  quality,  while  the  seller  gets  returns  according  to  the  quality  of  the  produce.  It 
helps  foreign  trade  because  foreign  buyers  often  purchase  without  inspecting  the  products,  and  also  facilitates 
storage  and  imJliguj^,  A  greater  effor.  should  be  marie  10  determine  the  characteristics  which  effect 


demand  and  to  develop  grades  on  the  basis  of  fl 

the  products  into  appropriate  grt ldes' “ading  should  be  given  to  exportable  commotes  l,ke  cottm  M 
expand  its  activities  in  this  sphere.  Priority  f  g  of  a  sound  grading  system.  The  com  ■ 

Z  jute,  because  foreign  and  shins,  tobacco,  dates,  rice  and  wheat.  | 

modities  to  which  attention  s  .  ensure  for  the  cultivators  a  fair  return  for  their  pro-  M 

ll5  The  present  system  of  rural  marketing  oes  elievably  and  exorbitantly  high,  while  the  set-  M 

J The  profit  margin  of  the  middlemen  is  higK^tirnes  unholy  practo  prevail  | 

vices  they  perform  are  sometimes  inefficie  and  market  intelligence  is  extremely  inadequate  Ade-  * 

ir,:— f 

Sma"n6  The  former  Governments  of  the  Pu^ab  of  1941  has  been  ] 

the  markets  (mandies)  and  eliminate  the  malprac .  V  ^  ^  ^  and  their  day.t0.day  working  controlled  | 
enforced  ;  about  85  Punjab  markets! have  be  8  ^  officials  Weighmen,  broke*  commission  agent  - 

ses:  i 

EH= ass  sr - -- — to  -  and  appued  \ 

more  rigorously.  provide  growers,  traders  and  other 

117.  The  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  are  Daily  prices  of  agricultural  commodi-  ! 

interested  parties  with  price  quotations  an _  .  Dacc3j  Lahore  and  Peshawar,  and  published  in  leading  - 

ties  and  livestock  products  are  broadcast  fr  ’  from  .  tont  markets  and  published  in  the  monthly 

newspapers.  Weekly  and  monthly  prices  are  ^  market  information  should  be  given  much  greater  , 

“"“e—n  an/vi.lage  AID  work  so  that  the  cultivators  and  others  concerne 

kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  prevailing  pr  additional  services  and  facilities  such  as  credit, 

118.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Govern««  °  ^  ^  inter.related  and  must  be  developed 

storage  and  managerial  skill  in  market,  *  h  mark£ting  system  should  be  based  on  rural  co-operative 

into  a  well  integrated  marketing  system^  Eve  y  and  government  enterprises  should  supple- 

“r”  r;s  "•»  ** c"ai* -*  ****'•• 
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Storage  r  th  t  tl  requirement  should  be  made  available  g 

119.  Consumers  of  most  agricultura  commo  i  ^P  ^  mattlials  makes  it  possible  to  process  them  more  j 

to  them  in  a  relatively  even  flow  over  time.  A  J*  ^  0nthe  other  hand,  harvests  are  h.ghly  ;l 

etflciently  because  plant  capacity  can  another  ■  in  recent  years  production  of  food  grains,  for  instance,  | 

:z:r:  *  “  °f  m  mmion  tons  or  about 

2°PeI  Cent  ,  .  raoe  of  reserves  to  be  held  bv  the  Government  are  inadequate  at  present, 

120.  Facilities  at  least  for  the  storage  of  r  ^  and  of  population.  An  adequate  storage  system  j 

and  requirements  will  increase  with  the  grow  J  recurrence  0f  acute  food  shortages  which  at  times  ap-  i 

for  food  grains  must  be  provided  m  orde to  P  ^  ‘  ,  basic  condition  for  a  steady  programme  of 

preach  famine  conditions  and  to  stamhse  food  1  h  1S  given  to  the  development  of  a  storage  system 

economic  and  social  development.  In  ^  Plan  ^  ^  ^  of  ,,serve  and  capacty  and  the 

for  foodgrains  but  much  work  has  to  oe  uo. 
location  O;  facilities. 
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121.  Storage  facilities  are  required  by  producers  traders  processors,  and  the  Governraens.  In  the  villages 
the  farmers  and  artisans  store  their  wheat,  rice,  and  other  food  grains  in  their  homes,  primarily  for  consumption 
and  for  seeding  the  next  crop.  Most  of  what  is  for  sale  is  sold  immediately  after  harvests.  No 
accurate  estimates  of  the  amount  of  produce  consumed  on  the  farms  are  available.  A  rough  estimate  is 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  West  Pakistan  and  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the  rice  in  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  is  consumed  by  the  producers  themselves,  while  the  remainder  enters  the  trade  channels.  In  home  storage 
some  care  is  taken  against  insect  pests,  and  dampness,  by  sun  drying  when  required,  but  there  are  considerable 
losses  due  to  insects  and  vermin.  Few,  if  any,  villagers  use  modern  methods  of  protection  against  pests  in 
stored  grain,  partly  because  of  ignorance  and  partly  because  of  inability  to  buy  the  insecticide  and  the  equip¬ 
ment.  No  data  are  available  to  show  whether  the  storage  accommodations  available  to  the  individual  farmers 
are  adequate  for  their  needs.  Villagers  must  be  shown  how  to  safeguard  their  produce  against  losses  by  insect 
pests,  and  vermin  ;  this  can  best  be  done  by  devising  suitable  and  economical  storage  bins  for  the  cultivators, 
and  introducing  them  by  means  of  an  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  extension  and  Village  AID  work¬ 
ers. 

122.  Traders  have  their  own  stores  and  warehouses  in  the  markets  where  grain  is  stored  after  it  has  been 
purchased  from  the  villages.  The  usual  practice  is  to  store  this  produce  either  in  gunny  bags  or  in  bulk.  Usually 
these  godowns  are  ordinary  rooms  and  provide  conditions  favourable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  all  the  agents  which 
damage  the  produce.  No  fumigation  or  other  insect  control  measures  are  usually  taken.  Losses  in  the  market- 
towns  can  be  reduced  considerably  by  suitable  storage  facilities,  and  by  regular  treatment  of  the  godowns  with 
suitable  chemicals.  For  this  purpose  guidance  should  be  provided  by  the  Plant  Protection  Sections  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Departments.  Fumigation  of  godowns  and  stores  should  be  started  in  the  development  areas  of  the 
Village  AID  programme,  and  extended  to  other  areas  as  soon  as  possible. 

123-  The  additional  stores  and  warehouses  constructed  under  the  rural  credit  programme  and  by  private 
individuals  and  organisations  should  go  far  to  meet  the  needs  for  seasonal  storage.  In  addition,  there  is  a  very 
acute  problem  of  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  annual  carry-over  of  food  grain  stocks  to  adjust  the  year-to- 
year  fluctuations  in  production  to  the  more  stable  pattern  of  consumption.  A  summary  of  the  present  situation 
with  respect  to  grain  storage  capacity  of  government  facilities  is  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 


Government  Storage  Facilities  for  Foodgrains 


East 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Karachi 


Total 


A.  Constructed  or  under  construction  : 

1.  Existing  serviceable  capacity  at  the  time  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ...  ...  ...  . 

2.  Construction  of  40  thousand  tons  storage  Karachi 

(1951-52)  . 

3.  Construction  of  godowns/bins  storage  accommo¬ 
dation  with  capacity  of  4,28,100  tons  sanctioned 
in  1953— 

(a)  Completed  by  December  1956  ... 

(b)  Under  Construction 

4.  Scheme  for  construction  of  modern  storage  of 
foodgrains  by  Central  Government  for  wheat  and 
rice  (at  Karachi)  sanctioned  in  1956  ... 


In  thousand  tons 


150  90 


35  262 

26  16 


240 

40  40 


50  347 

42 

50  50 

140 


Total  (A1 


211 


368 


719 


238 


East 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Karachi 


Total 


In  thousand  tons 


B.  Construction  not  yet  commenced  : 

5.  Construction  of  godowns/bins  storage  accommo¬ 
dation  with  capacity  of  4,28,100  tons  sanctioned 

'in  1953 

6.  Scheme  for  1,30,000  tons  silos  sanctioned  in 

1954  ...  -  . 

7.  Scheme  for  construction  of  modern  stoiage  of 
foodgrains  (sanctioned  in  1956)— 

(a)  By  East  Pakistan  Government  for  rice  . . . 

(b)  By  Central  Government  for  sugar 

g.  Proposed  by  Central  Ministry  of  Food  (Scheme 

is  not  yet  prepared)  . 

Total  (B) 

(Total  A  and  B) 


39 

... 

... 

39 

15 

60 

55 

130 

150 

150 

... 

... 

20 

20 

100 

123 

223 

304 

183 

75 

562 

515 

551 

215 

1,281 

,24  In  1956  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  consultation  with  the  Provincial  Governments  decided  to  es- 
tablish  a  reserve  of  500  000  tons  of  wheat 

nrr Sblmairnained  by  the  Fast  Pakistan  Government  and  ,00,000 
” fte ^Government,  partly  in  East  and  partly  in  West  Pakistan, 

125  We  doubt  whether  storage  capacity  of  1,281  thousand  tons  and  reserves  of  500,000  tons  of  nee  and 
f  u nrP  adeauate  Total  foodgrain  production  in  Pakistan  on  the  average  of  6  years,  1948 
500,000  tons  of  wh  at  a  T  _  During  this  period  the  annual  variations  from  the  average  total 

49  to  1954-55,  was  12-9  tons  il 952-53  to  plus  13  million  tons  in  1953-54.  From  1948- 

production  have  range  of  production  over  the  average  amounted  to  1-5  million  tons  whereas  two-years 

49  ‘01950-51  the  o  ^  cover  ^  defcUs  by  H  rai,lion  tons.  Considerable  storage  space  would 

u  ‘“l  ed  to  handle  such  wide  variations  and  in  the  future  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  growth  m  popula- 
be  requued  to  h  dl  ^  ^  ^  demand  for  storage  capacity.  The  fact  that  foodgrams  cannot  be 

t,°n  and  pro<to  ;n  Pakistan  presents  serious  problems  for  the  storage  programme.  It  has  been  est.mated 

stored  for  long  P  tQ  bePrePlaced  almost  annually.  On  a  self-sufficient  basis,  storage  capacity  suffi- 

Vrfandle  about  15  to  2-0  million  tons  annual  carry-over  probably  would  be  needed.  Otherwise,  some 
cent  to  handle  about  15  J  ^  #  t.import  mn|mnt  might  be  employed,  The  Ministry  of 

P-pesf.  for  setting  up  a  Grain  Board  in  Pakistan  In  consideration  of  this  proposal, 

u  wouU  be  ne^ssary  to  review  the  foodgrain  problem  as  a  whole  and  develop  a  complete  storage  ,  programme 

and  marketing  arrangements  necessary  to  support  it. 

i26  Little  information  is  available  about  storage  facilities  for  jute  in  East  Pakistan  amd  cotton  in  West 

Pakistan  on  which  a  specific  programme  could  be  framed.  A  survey  should  be  earned  out  for  tins  purpose  by 

the  Co-operation  and  Marketing  Department  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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127.  Cold  storage.— At  independence  most  of  the  Government  as  well  as  private  cold  storage  plants  in 
the  sub-continent  fell  to  India.  One  of  their  important  uses  was  to  store  seed  potatoes  for  distribution  to  the 
farmers  ;  the  shortage  of  cold  storage  space  after  partition  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  potato 
acreage.  In  East  Pakistan  alone  the  area  went  down  from  99.000  acres  in  1947-48  to  44,000  acres  in  1950-51. 
Some  cold  storage  plants  have,  however,  been  set  up  in  the  country  since  independence  by  private  enterprise  ; 
at  present  about  thirty  cold  stores,  big  and  small,  with  a  capacity  of  11,000  tons  arc  reported  to  be  in  existence 
in  West  and  two  with  a  capacity  of  800  tons  each  in  East  Pakistan.  The  cold  storage  situation  was  studied  re¬ 
cently  under  the  programme  of  the  F.A.O.  and  the  Colombo  Plan.  Based  on  the  results  of  these  investigations, 
we  recommend  that  cold  storage  warehouses  be  constructed  at  Dacca,  Santahar,  Chittagong,  Hyderabad,  Sukkur, 
Bahawalpur,  Multan,  Jauharabad,  Leiah  and  Mardan.  Necessary  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  tire 
execution  of  this  programme.  These  facilities  should  be  used  for  storing  seed  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  preserving 
fresh  fruits  and  fish  wherever  possible.  It  is  expected  that  private  capital  would  be  forthcoming  to  set  up  addi¬ 
tional  cold-storage  plants. 

128.  The  North  Western  Railway  has  about  342  refrigerated  vans  which  arc  used  for  the  transport  of  fruits 
and  other  perishable  commodities.  Such  services  should  be  increased  both  on  the  East  Bengal  and  North  West¬ 
ern  Railways  to  facilitate  the  rapid  flow  of  perishable  commodities  from  the  surplus  to  the  deficit  areas  with  a 
view  to  stabilising  prices  and  bringing  better  returns  to  growers  and  better  value  to  consumers.  Provision  for 
increasing  the  number  of  refrigerated  railway  vans  is  made  in  the  transport  programme. 

129.  At  present  there  are  two  ships  having  refrigerated  space  plying  between  East  Pakistan  ports  and 
Karachi,  but  the  facilities  provided  by  these  ships  are  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  with  the  result  that  the 
quantities  of  perishable  commodities  moving  between  Die  two  Wings  are  very  small.  When  the  retail  prices 
of  grapes  in  Karachi  is  about  one  or  two  rupees  a  seer,  the  prices  in  Dacca  arc  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  15  a  seer  ;  ban¬ 
anas  can  be  found  abundantly  at  low  prices  in  East  Pakistan  when  in  West  Pakistan  supplies  are  small  and 

prices  high. 


FISHERIES 

130.  Pakistan  has  great  potentialities  for  the  development  of  fisheries  resources.  Increased  production 
offish  will  help  to  reduce  the  existing  protein  deficiency  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  earn  foreign  exchange  and  pro¬ 
vide  manure,  fish  meal  and  many  valuable  industrial  by-products. 

Recent  progress  and  present  conditions 

131.  The  Central  Government  recognised  the  importance  of  the  national  fisheries  resources  by  creating 
in  1951  a  Department  of  Fisheries  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  mission  of  this  Department  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  and  utilisation  of  fisheries  in  the  coastal  and  marine  areas,  to  initiate  research,  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  fisheries  work  of  the  Provinces  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  East  Pakistan  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Department  of  Fisheries  ;  in  the  former  Punjab  a  Fisheries  Department  existed  under  the  control  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  and  m  the  former  Sind  a  Fisheries  Department  existed  until  1950  when  it  was  abolished. 
ln.no  other  Province  did  such  a  department  or  section  exist. 

132.  Some  progress  in  the  development  of  fisheries  resources  has  been  made  since  independence  ;  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Central  Fisheries  Department  has  surveyed  the  fisheries  of  the  Makran  Coast. 
On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  Department  has  prepared  a  development  plan  that  forms  the  basis  for  much  of 
the  programme  for  marine  fisheries  development  described  in  this  section. 

133.  Tiie  Central  Fisheries  Department  has  been  carrying  on  several  research  schemes  initiated  before 
independence  by  the  former  Sind  Department  of  Fisheries.  The  most  significant  of  these  were  the  deep  sea  and 
inshore  exploration,  which  incidentally  provided  an  opportunity  for  testing  fishing  gears  and  methods.  These 
experiences  revealed  the  need  for  providing  the  Karachi  Fish  Harbour  with  processing,  storage  and  refrigeration 
facilities. 
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Show  that  the  production  has  increased  from  236  thousand  tons 

crease  of  about  8  per  cent.  only. 

Table  8 

Production  of  Fish,  1951—54. 


Hast  Pakistan 


West  Pakistan 


Total  Pakistan 


Inland 

Marine 

Inland 

Marine 

Inland 

Marine 

In  thousand  tons 

156 

20 

14 

46 

170 

66 

170 

23 

15 

48 

185 

71 

Source  :  Central  Fisheries  Department,  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Most  of  this  increase  has  come  from  inland  fisheries  largely  in  East  Pakistan.  t 

Development  programme  .  .  T 

139.  Although  there  has  been  some  increase  in ^^S^M^oted  mainly  P 
resources  remain  practically  unexploited.  D  =  ,  ,  exploration  of  off-shore  and  deep  water  r 
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of  the  development  programme.  -  £ 
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g  140.  In  the  field  of  production  the  following  items  need  special  consideration  :  (a)  exploration  of  fishing 
|V  grounds  in  the  inshore  water  ;  ( b )  construction  of  fish  harbour  at  Karachi  and  mechanisation  of  the  marine 
fishing  crafts  ;  (c)  fish  culture  in  rivers  and  in  impounded  waters  ;  ( d )  extension  services  ;  (e)  credit  and  (f)  sup¬ 
ply  of  nylon  and  other  requirements  of  fishermen. 

141.  Exploration  of  fishing  grounds  in  the  coastai  areas—  In  East  Pakistan  there  has  been  no  exploratory 
survey  of  the  fishing  grounds.  Two  exploratory  fishing  vessels  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  scientific 
equipment  and  one  carrier  vessel  fitted  with  refrigerated  hold  will  be  obtained  by  the  Central  Fisheries  Depart¬ 
ment  for  exploring  the  marine  fishing  resources  and  transport  of  fish.  These  vessels  will  also  be  used  for  bio¬ 
logical  and  planktological  investigations  on  life  history,  food  habits  and  spawning  and  migration  of  fish. 

142.  In  West  Pakistan  one  of  the  two  fishing  vessels  which  have  been  used  for  exploration  of  inshore  fishing 
resources,  will  need  replacement  during  the  Plan  period.  The  Central  Fisheries  Department  has  prepared  a 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  two  exploratory  vessels  with  steel  hulls,  which,  in  addition  to  the  exploratory  work, 
will  also  carry  out  preliminary  work  on  oceanography.  The  exploratory  surveys  now  under  way  are  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  completed  before  I960.  It  is  recommended  that  exploratory  work  in  the  coastal  areas  of  both  the  Wings 
of  the  country  be  co-ordinated  to  facilitate  shifting  of  personnel  and  equipment  between  the  two  areas  in  order 
to  use  them  most  effectively  and  accomplish  the  objects  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

143.  Special  emphasis  by  the  Central  Government  should  be  placed  on  efforts  to  locate  shrimp  beds  both 
in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  which  could  yield  large  crops  for  export.  The  Government  should 
encourage  and  assist  private  enterprise  in  setting  up  shrimp  and  fish  processing  plants  for  supplying  the  export 
market.  Some  firms  have  already  started  functioning  in  Karachi. 

144.  Mechanisation  of  marine  fishing  craft  and  construction  of  fishing  harbour. — In  East  Pakistan  there 
is  need  to  improve  the  present  types  of  fishing  craft.  We  have  made  provision  in  (he  Plan  for  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  to  this  end,  and  for  the  supply  of  more  engines  for  boats  found  to  be  suited  to  local  conditions. 

145.  Thirty  outboard  motors  for  trials  on  small  fishing  boats  were  received  under  foreign  aid  in  1955. 
Twenty  two  have  been  issued  to  fishermen  at  Karachi  and  the  Makran  Coast,  other  motors  arc  under  test  in  East 
and  West  Pakistan  by  the  Central  Fisheries  Department.  Six  inboard  marine  diesel  engines  have  been  allotted 
to  fishermen  at  Karachi  and  are  under  operation.  These  engines  are  with  “  front  power  take  off”  so  that  they 
can  be  utilised  for  equipped  derrick  and  net  hauler. 

146.  At  Karachi,  the  construction  of  a  modern  fish  harbour  started  in  1955.  This  will  provide  facilities 
for  berthing  and  unloading  fishing  craft,  as  well  as  for  icc-making,  cold  storage,  processing,  net  repair  and  train¬ 
ing.  This  is  expected  to  increase  the  production  of  fish,  and  reduce  fluctuations  in  its  prices.  The  harbour  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1958. 

147.  Better  and  stronger  nets  help  to  increase  the  catches.  This  can  be  achieved  if  the  material  used  for 
net  making  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Nylon  is  an  ideal  material  and  should  be  utilised  to  make  large  gill  nets 
for  fishing.  Nylon  twine  worth  Rs.  4- 66  lakhs  was  received  and  supplied  to  fishermen  in  1955  ;  further  order 
for  Rs.  25  lakhs  was  placed  for  1956.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1957-58  to  1959-60  nylon  twine,  etc.  worth  about 
Rs.  50  lakhs  and  coir  ropes,  fishing  hooks,  etc.  worth  Rs.  25  lakhs  will  be  required. 

148.  Fish  culture  in  rivers  and  impounded  waters. — East  Pakistan  lias  a  good  potential  for  the  development 
of  fish  production  in  impounded  waters.  There  are  large  derelict  areas,  bhiis,  ponds  and  tanks,  which  if  reclaim¬ 
ed  will  offer  great  possibilities  for  increasing  fish  production.  Previous  work,  carried  out  in  this  direction,  has 
been  successful  and  during  the  Plan  period  it  will  be  extended  to  cover  more  than  3,000  acres.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  work,  along  with  the  establishment  of  fish  seed  farms  and  nursery  fish  farms,  should  be  parti¬ 
cularly  stressed  in  the  Village  AID  areas.  Provision  for  this  programme  has  been  made  in  the  Plan. 


149  Very  little  information  is  available  on  the  fisheries  in  rivers,  canals  and  impounded  waters  of  West:* 

Pakistan'  while  a  comprehensive  programme  for  their  development  remains  to  be  worked  out.  Some  pro-  | 

grammes’  as  prepared  by  the  Warden  of  fisheries,  West  Pakistan  for  the  fisheries  development  will  be  carried  out  J 
during  the  Plan  period.  | 

150  Extension  services.— T he  Department  of  Fisheries  in  East  Pakistan  is  well  staffed  down  to  the  Sub-  j 
divisional  level,  but  practically  no  extension  staff  exists  below  this  level.  We  recommend  that  as  the  Village  j 
AID  programme  expands  extension  staff  should  be  employed  wherever  found  necessary.  At  present  the  urgent  j 
need  in  the  rural  areas  is  better  leadership  and  coordination  from  the  departments  concerned  so  that  the  avail  j 
able  resources  for  an  integrated  programme  are  mobilised  to  the  maximum.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend  J 
that  a  committee  representing  the  Village  AID  Organisation,  the  Fisheries  Department  and  the  Co-operation  | 
Department  should  be  set  up,  to  formulate  and  implement  an  integrated  programme  for  developing  lnlan  s  mg.  | 

151  In  the  lower  Indus  Valley,  especially  in  Hyderabad  Division,  there  are  a  number  of  lakes  which  can  | 
be  profitably  exploited  for  the  development  of  fish.  Similarly  there  is  a  considerable  scope  for  increasing  fish  j 
production  In  the  Upper  Indus  Valley.  In  addition  the  possibility  of  expanding  fish  production  in  waters  he  d  j 
bv  dams  and  barrages  on  rivers  should  be  fully  explored  and  the  opportunities  for  development  exploited.  In  ,5 
Sder  to  develop  the  inland  fisheries  of  West  Pakistan,  the  Fisheries  Department  at  present  under  the  D, rector  j 
of  Agriculture  should  be  detached  and  expanded  as  an  independent  organisation.  This  department  should  , 
be  headed  by  a  Director  and  should  have  two  circles  with  a  Deputy  Director  in  charge  of  each.  As  the  1.  age  :: 
AID  programme  expands,  extension  staff  for  providing  services  to  fishermen  and  villagers  should  be  appointed 

wherever  needed. 

,  52  Credit. — Credit  is  badly  needed  by  fishermen  in  all  parts  of  Pakistan.  The  general  problem  of  rural 
credit  is  discussed  in  another  chapter.  Special  efforts  are  needed  for  setting  up  co-operative  societies  in  t  e  s  - 
ing  villages,  and  wherever  any  promising  societies  already  exist,  they  should  be  fully  supported  and  strengthe 
and  their  credit  needs  met  through  the  State  Bank.  In  addition,  marketing  facilities  and  assistance  should 
provided  to  the  fishermen  through  the  medium  of  co-operatives. 


Storage,  processing,  transport  and  marketing 

1 53  Fish  is  a  highly  perishable  commodity,  and  the  transport,  storage  and  marketing  systems  are  not  ade- 
aJ  as  a  result  the  wastage  that  occurs  offish  production  is  unnecessarily  large  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
Le  that  these  services  should  be  improved  so  that  waste  and  deterioration  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

154  For  the  transport  of  inland  catches  to  the  consuming  centres  refrigerated  railway  wagons  and  steamers 
with  refrigerated  space  are  needed.  The  possibility  of  transporting  fish  in  insulated  ice-proof  boxes,  which  could 
be  manufactured  locally,  should  also  be  explored, 

155  A  terminal  market  together  with  a  cold  storage  and  ice  plants  at  IChulna  is  needed  for  fishermen  on 
inland  waters  of  East  Pakistan  and  a  similar  market  at  Chittagong  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal  fishermen.  There  is 
at  a  S for  transport  servtces  for  the  fishermen  in  Khulna  area  to  assemble  fish  from  collection  pomts 
and  totnvey  it  to  markets.  Provision  for  the  necessary  marketing  facilities  has  been  made  in  Pla  . 

156  The  Plan  provides  for  receiving  stations  to  be  set  up  by  the  Central  Fisheiies  Department  in  each  of 
the  sk  fishina  cent  J  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  There  the  catches  would  be  sorted  ,  the  low  quality 
fish  converted  into  fish  meal  for  animal  and  poultry  feed  and  fertilisers,  while  the  fish  to  be  sold  fresh  woul 
transported  to  Karachi  in  sea  transport  vessels  with  refrigeration  facilities  ;  the  remaining  fish  would  be  p.o- 
cessed  (dried  or  salted)  and  transported  to  Karachi.  Each  station  would  have  cold  storage  and  jce-makmg  faci¬ 
lities.  concrete  salting  vats,  sanitary  drying  mats,  and  fish  meal  plant.  Improvement  of  me  coas  a  roa  s  ne  r 
Karachi  will  also  help  the  fishermen  to  transport  their  fish  during  the  monsoons.  Provision  nas  een  ma  e 
this  purpose  in  the  road  programme. 
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157.  For  the  sea  transport  of  fish,  two  sixty-foot  diesel-powered  transport  vessels  with  refrigeration  facil¬ 
ities  for  fresh  fish  as  well  as  some  dry-cargo  and  passenger  carrying  capacity  should  be  acquired  for  use  along 
the  coastal  areas  of  West  Pakistan.  The  Plan  makes  a  provision  for  the  purchase  of  these  vessels  by  the  Central 
Fisheries  Department. 

158.  The  fisheries  industry  should  be  supported  by  competent  training  institutes  and  by  practical  research. 
For  instance,  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  fish  which  can  breed  in  confinement.  Some  experimental  work 
is  being  done  in  this  direction  in  East  Pakistan  with  tilapia  from  Thailand  and  trichogester  from  Singapore 
but  more  needs  to  he  done.  It  is  also  important  to  find  out  the  best  type  of  fish  and  the  most  suitable  methods  of 
raising  fish  in  paddy  fields  of  East  Pakistan,  especially  in  the  saline  area  of  Khulna  district.  Similarly,  detailed 
investigations  are  needed  to  discover  the  most  effective  and  economical  methods  of  controlling  aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  eliminating  predacious  annuals  in  tanks,  and  to  study  the  classification,  distribution,  and  migratory 
habits  of  hilsa.  The  Plan  provides  for  this  research,  and  also  for  work  on  the  introduction  of  exotic  fishing  gear. 

159.  The  Plan  also  provides  for  facilities  for  research  and  for  the  training  of  fisheries  specialists  at  Karachi, 
Dacca,  Chittagong  and  Lyallpur. 

Private  enterprise 

1 60.  There  is  a  demand  from  abroad  for  fresh  edible  fish  like  shrimp,  deep  sea  fish,  dry  fish,  and  fish  meal. 
Necessary  support  to  private  enterprise  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  in  the  end  not  only  earn  substantial  foreign  exchange  but  will  also  help  to  increase  supplies  for  home 
consumption. 

Investment  programme 

161.  We  feel  strongly  that  it  is  possihle  as  well  as  necessary  to  increase  the  programme  for  fish  production. 
With  well-organised  efforts  a  larger  productive  programme  should  be  possible.  There  are  not  many  programmes 
under  agriculture  and  its  allied  branches  which  can  produce  substantial  results  in  the  short  run.  But  fisheries 
is  one  such  promising  field  and  we  will  do  well  to  expand  and  develop  it  to  the  maximum.  We  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  programme  and  expanded  it  wherever  possible,  hut  the  possibilities  of  further  expansion 
need  to  be  explored.  Substantial  increases  in  fish  production  are  possible  and  are  necessary  for  improving  the 
dietary  resources  of  the  country. 

162.  The  provisions  made  in  the  Plan  for  public  expenditure  on  the  development  of  fisheries  are  as  shown 
in  Table  9. 


Table  9 

Expenditure  on  Fisheries,  1955 — 60. 


Lakhs  of  rupees . 

1.  Exploration  of  marine  fishing  grounds ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

2.  Karachi  fish  harbour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

3.  Mechanisation  of  fishing  craft  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  94 

4.  Inland  fish  culture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  63 

5.  Extension  services  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

6.  Storage,  processing,  transport  and  marketing  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  66 

7.  Research  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  22 

8.  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 


Total 


3,49 
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,  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRYING 

Present  conditions  and  problems 

163.  Livestock  plays  an  important  role  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  Pakistan  Farm  animals  provide 
most  of  the  draught  or  motive  power  for  agricultural  operations,  they  supply  meat  and  milk,  hides  and  skins, 
wool,  hair,  eggs,  manure  and  a  number  of  minor  products. 

164  No  regular  livestock  census  on  all  Pakistan  basis  has  been  taken  since  independence,  so  that  no  accurate 
statistics  of  present  livestock  numbers  and  production  are  available.  The  quinquennial  census  held  in  1945  and 
estimates  prepared  in  1948  indicate  that  there  were  about  48  million  livestock,  and  27  million  ducks  and  poultry  . 
in  Pakistan.  The  livestock  situation  deteriorated  after  independence,  especially  m  West  Pakistan.  On  the  one  • 
hand  some  good  stock  was  taken  away  by  evacuees  and  some  let  loose  only  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  by  m- 
coming  refugees ;  on  the  other  hand,  meat  requirements  increased  as  a  much  higher  percentage  of  population 
partition  wls  Muslim.  Further  increase  in  the  demand  for  livestock  and  livestock  products  will  accom- 

pany  the  growth  in  incomes  and  in  population. 

165  In  urban  areas  there  is  .an  acute  problem  of  supplying  meat  and  dairy  products.  Milk  dealers  bring 
'  milch  cows  from  rural  areas  to  the  towns  and  sell  them  for  slaughter  at  the  end  of  their  lactation  period.  There 
are  no  statistics,  but  undoubtedly  the  number  of  good  milch  animals  has  decreased  considerably  since  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  additional  milk  production,  obtained  as  a  result  of  improved  breeding,  is  probably  more  than  o  se 
by  losses  of  cattle  from  contagious  diseases  and  from  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Animal  husbandry 

166  The  existing  cattle  breeding  farms  produce  a  limited  number  of  bulls  for  distribution.  In  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  farms  at  Dacca  and  Sylhet  breed  Hariana  and  Red  Sindh:  cattle,  and  Murrah  buffaloes.  No  dearly  defined 
breads  are  found  in  the  Province  ;  in  the  past,  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  indigenous  stock  by  cross-breed¬ 
ing  with  Hariana  but  no-bulls  of  this  breed  have  been  imported  since  independence.  In  West  Pakistan,  Govern¬ 
ment  farms  at  Mafir  and  Mirpurkhas  produce  about  50  Red  Sindhi  bulls  a  year,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
model  farms  breeding  superior  breeding  stock.  For  instance,  in  the  former  Punjab  there  are  three  farm 
producing  about  150  superior  breed  Dajal,  Sahiwal,  Nili,  and  Ray:  bulls  annually  ;  Sahmal  cattle  are  bred 
on  two  grantee  farms,  and  Dhanni  cattle  at  the  Commonwealth  Livestock  Farm  recently  established  m  the 

Thai.  The  annual  output  of  these  farms  is  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  distribution  in  the 

rural  areas  to  upgrade  the  existing  breeds. 

167  •  In  East  Pakistan,  five  Government  poultry  forms  in  or  around  important  towns  produce  chicks  and 
egg's  of  foreign  breeds  for  distribution  to  the  poultry  keepers  to  help  upgrade  their  indigenous  stock.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Government  poultry  farms  in  West  Pakistan  is  somewhat  greater.  The  Central  Government  has  a  poultry 
farm  at  Landhi  near  Karachi,  which  caters  mainly  for  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Area. 

168  There  are  no  farms  in  the  country  specialising  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  sheep  and  goats.  Some 
work  is  however,  being  started  in  the  Peshawar  Division  for  sheep.  In  the  former  Punjab  and  Sind,  sheep  are 
maintained  on  cattle  farms,  and  in  Bahawalpur  Division  there  is  one  grantee  farm  exclusively  engaged  in  breed¬ 
ing  sheep  However,  there  are  several  good  breeds  of  sheep  in  West  Pakistan  that  produce  good  quality  carpet 
wool  which  is  in  demand  in  foreign  markets.  In  certain  areas  of  East  Pakistan,  the  goat  population  is  reported 
to  have  decreased  considerably  after  partition,  and  especially  during  the  floods  of  1954  and  1955. 

169.  Proper  feeding  is  important  for  improving  the  livestock  industry.  General  experience  shows  that 
balanced  feeding  alone  can,  on  the  average,  increase  the  milk  yield  per  milch-animal  by  30  per  cent,  but  not  much 
scientific  work  has  been  done  in  this  subject  in  Pakistan.  The  empirical  knowledge  about  feeding  acquired  by 
the  cultivators  in  the  course  of  generations  is  not  adequate.  Farmers  cannot  mix  the  available  feeas  to  form  a 
balanced  ration  and  in  many  cases  there  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  nutrients  in  available  feeds.  As  a  result,  these 
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feeds' are  not  utilised  fully  and  part  of  them  is  wasted.  In  other  cases  necessary  feeds  are  not  available.  The 
Dumber  of  livestock  is  greater  than  existing  feed  resources  in  the  country  can  support  economically.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  insufficient  feed  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  livestock  which  generally  are  under-nourished,  under¬ 
sized,  disease-infected  and  poor  yielders. 

170.  Although  no  accurate  data  are  available  on  annual  losses  from  livestock  diseases  they  are  known  to 
be  very  heavy.  For  example,  in  years  of  epidemics  the  annual  mortality  rate  in  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  ranges 
has  been  estimated  as  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  annual  economic  loss  from  foot  and  mouth  diseases  alone  is 
about  5  million  rupees.  Parasitic  diseases,  though  not  often  fatal,  are  responsible  for  huge  losses  in  production. 
Certain  areas  of  the  country  are  badly  affected  by  such  diseases,  especially  liver-fluke. 

171.  There  are  about  500  veterinary  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  country,  practically  all  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  The  total  number  is  small  in  relation  to  the  area  and  the  livestock  population.  Many 
farmers  have  to  bring  their  sick  animals  from  long  distances  to  the  dispensaries,  and  correspondingly  veterinary 
staff  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  reach  sick  animals.  There  is  a  shortage  of  medicines,  and  equipment,  at 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  especially  those  controlled  by  local  bodies.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Departments 
contend  that  the  hospitals  are  not  operated  efficiently,  partly  because  of  their  dual  control,  by  local  bodies  and 
the  Government.  The  inadequate  veterinary  aid  and  the  absence  of  quick  transport  are  serious  problems. 

Dairying 

172.  Average  annual  production  of  milk  in  the  country  has  been  estimated  at  about  6  million  tons  for  the 
year  1948,  mostly  produced  and  consumed  in  the  rural  areas.  The  demand  in  the  urban  areas  is  met  by  produc¬ 
tion  within  towns  and  cities,  supplemented  with  supplies  purchased  from  nearby  villages.  The  quality  of  much 
of  the  milk  as  it  leaves  the  villages  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumers  it  is  often 
adulterated  and  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  other  ways.  Milk  produced  in  the  towns  is  also  far  from  satisfactory, 
it  is  produced  in  congested  and  insanitary  pockets  by  gujar  colonies  in  the  heart  of  the  cities,  where  animals  are 
kept  in  unhygienic  conditions  with  the  result  that  the  milk  is  generally  contaminated.  These  colonies  also  creafe 
unhealthy  conditions  for  the  inhabitants. 

Marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 

173.  The  problem  of  marketing  livestock  and  livestock  products  has  not,  hitherto,  received  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Unorganised  methods  of  buying,  assembling,  processing,  transport,  selling  and  utilisation  characterise 
livestock  marketing.  Most  livestock  products  in  the  rural  areas  are  sold  locally  to  individuals  engaged  in  the 
assembling  and  marketing  of  these  products.  Generally  the  marketable  surplus  of  each  individual  cultivator 
is  not  large  enough  to  justify  his  trip  to  the  market  town  for  its  disposal.  The  middlemen  are  often  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  charge  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  their  services.  As  a  result  prices  received  by  cultivators 
are  lower,  and  prices  paid  by  consumers  are  higher,  than  they  would  be  in  an  efficient  market. 

174.  Livestock  fairs,  held  at  intervals  in  the  towns,  afford  opportunities  to  the  cultivators  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  their  livestock,  and  there  are  regular  livestock  markets  or  4 piris'  in  some  of  the  towns.  In  the 
fairs  a  number  of  prevalent  mal-practices  need  to  be  remedied  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  sellers  and  buyers. 

175.  In  big  towns,  slaughter-houses  and  meat  markets  are  scattered  over  residential  areas.  This  creates 
problems  of  control  over  sanitation  and  health  measures,  and  handicaps  efficient  storage,  preservation  and 
fuller  utilisation  of  animal  by-products.  Besides,  the  location  of  slaughter-houses  in  the  midst  of  habitations 
creates  unwholesome  living  conditions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Livestock  produced  for  meat  in  the  more  distant 
areas  are  brought  to  the  towns,  slaughtered  and  sold  to  the  public.  This  stock  loses  weight  during  the  loDg 
journey  because  of  inadequate  fodder  and  watering  arrangements  while  in  t  ransit. 

Research 

176.  Animal  husbandry  and  dairy  research  was  never  outstanding  in  the  sub-continent,  and  on  indepen¬ 
dence  all  the  central  research  institutes  fell  to  India.  In  1949  the  Government  of  Pakistan  established  the  Animal 
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basis  for  fruitful  effort  in  all  directions. 

Bl“  m  T,  takes  many  years  to  raise  the  inherent  productivity  of  animals  through  breeding.  The  first  phase 

180  A  sound  breeding  programme  must  be  carried  out  in  stages.  There  is  need  for  an  intensive  survey 

the  various  breeds  and  types  of  livestock  to  be  propagated  in  different  put  of  the -.  con  y  ^  ^ 

fics  for  each  breed  for  milk,  draught  or  dual  purpose  should  be  defined  clearly.  The  g= 

committee,  should  be  selected  for  preservation  and  improvement.  For' cattle,  a  long-term i  progra I”“e  18 
sary  for  breeding  out  undesirable  characteristics  that  are  the  result  c if  inter.rn.xmg *«**?£.  should 
be  taken  to  formulate  systematic  cattle  improvement  programme  based  on  k  y  g  y 

,81  The  Plan  provides  for  strengthening  and  modernising  present  breeding  farms  and  for  setting  up  17 
new  Governmeffi  farms°  Units  of  about  ,50  acres  or  more  might  be  allotted  to  private 

eight  to  ten  bulls,  of  a  specified  breed,  each  year  tor  ?.  period  o.  1.  -  .  '  those  covered  bv  the 

bought  bv  the  Government  at  a  controlled  price  for  distribution  to  village.,  p  -  ^reed 

YiUage  AID  pro^amme,  at  attractive  prices.  After  the  contract  period,  tne  breeder  snoula  b„  fte.  to 

and  sell  pedigree  bulls  at  the  ruling' .market  prices. 


&  182.  On  a  conservative  estimate  about  15  lakh  male  buffaloe  calves  die  annually  through  starvation  as 

dairymen  find  their  rearing  on  milk  uneconomical.  With  a  view  to  check  this  national  wastage  it  is  recommend- 
l  ed  that  rearing  of  unwanted  calves  for  beef  production  should  be  started  on  a  pilot  project  basis.  The  male 
i;  buffaloe  calves  may  be  reared  by  feeding  them  on  dry  milk  powder  during  suckling  stage  and  on  cheap  concern 
'  ‘  trates  and  green  fodder  subsequently  to  one  year  of  age  with  a  view  to  provide  substantial  prime  beef  for  human 
consump  tion. 

183.  To  speed  up  the  producton  of  improved  cattle,  provision  is  made  in  the  Plan  for  three  pilot  schemes 
for  artificial  insemination,  one  each  in  East  and  West  Pakistan.  If  the  results  of  the  pilot  work  are  satisfactory, 
the  programme  for  artificial  insemination  should  be  extended,  if  possible,  during  the  Plan  period. 

184.  In  East  Pakistan  the  possibilities  of  cross  breeding  of  local  cattle  with  Red  Sindh/,  Than,  Bhagnari 
(small  size  )  and  Hariana  breeds  should  be  explored  and  experiments  conducted  at  the  Cattle  Breeding  Research 
Stations.  Provision  for  this  programme  has  been  made  in  the  Plan.  The  possibility  of  improving  cattle 
through  selection  from  local  breeds  should  be  studied  closely  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

185.  Buffaloes  flourish  especially  in  the  swampy  areas  of  East  Pakistau  where  better  fodder  supplies  exist. 

In  order  to  improve  the  breeds,  we  recommend  that  a  buffalo-breeding  farm  should  be  set  up  ;  we  have  made 

'  provision  for  it  in  the  Plan. 

186.  The  purity  of  the  present  breeds  of  sheep  which  produce  carpet  wool  should  be  maintained  and  their 
quality  further  improved.  Pakistan  at  present  imports  fine  wool  and  fine  wool  products  costing  about  14  million 
rupees  of  foreign  exchange  annually.  We  suggest  that  some  of  the  indigenous  breeds  of  sheep  with  fine  wool 
shnuld  be  developed  in  certain  specified  areas.  There  is  also  the  need  for  sheep  breeds  which  produce  more 
mutton  per  animal.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  provision  has  been  made  for  establishing  five  new  sheep-breeding 
farms  ;work  on  establishing  two  uch  farms  at  Jabua  and  Jhimpir  is  already  in  progress.  Provision  for  the 
completion  of  these  schemes  has  be  en  made  in  the  Plan.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  goat  breeding  in  the 
Chitral  State  for  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Mohair  and  milk  of  the  indigenous  breed  by  cross-breed¬ 
ing  with  Kashmiri  buck.  To  improve  quality  and  expand  goat  production  in  East  Pakistan,  the  Plan  inclu¬ 
des  a  pilot  scheme  for  the  Government  to  purchase  goats  from  surplus  areas  for  distribution  in  deficit  areas. 
The  offspring  from  the  goats  distributed  will  be  recovered  by  the  Government  and  used  for  further  distribution. 

187.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  horses  and  mules  also  play  an  important  economic  role.  Provision 
has  been  m  ade  in  the  Plan  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  animals,  including  two  schemes  in  which  horse  and 
donkey  stallions  will  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  at  veterinary  hospitals  and  other  centres. 

188.  Many  problems  arise  in  getting  good  male  animals  into  efficient  use  in  the  villages.  Very  few  culti¬ 
vators  have  enough  female  stock  to  utilise  fully  the  capacity  of  a  pure-bred  male.  A  system  has  to  be  worked 
out  by  which  such  males  would  be  used  jointly  by  a  number  of  cultivators  who  would  see  that  the  animals  are 

given  proper  care.  The  villages  must  have  some  sort  of  organisation  to  discharge  these  vital  functions _ it  may 

be  a  co-operative,  the  village  council  of  elders,  a  panchayat,  or  some  other  local  organisation.  In  each  case  a 
detailed  procedure  to  ensure  proper  care  of  the  animals  should  be  worked  out.  We  recommend  that  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  should  supply  the  first  pure-bred  male  free  to  each  village  organisation,  and  thereafter  each 
male  be  bought  at  the  full  cost.  The  village  organisations  should  be  encouraged  to  charge  reasonable  fees  for 
the  services,  to  pay  for  maintaining  the  animals  in  good  health  and  for  their  replacement  when  necessary. 

189.  In  poultry  breeding,  indigenous  stock  should  be  improved  through  cross-breeding  with  two  well-known 
foreign  breeds  (White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red)  that  have  been  acclimatised  to  local  conditions  and  have 

-  given  satisfactory  results.  The  programme  for  poultry  provides  for  improving  the  existing  Government  farms 
f  wherever  possible  so  as  to  increase  production  and  to  bring  down  costs.  In  addition,  fifteen  new  farms  are  to 
j  be  established  during  the  Plan  period.  We  recommend  that  in  the  distribution  of  hatching  eggs  and  cockerels, 
preference  should  be  given  to  suitable  Village  AID  areas,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  produce  enough 
j  eggs  and  birds  also  for  the  areas  not  under  intensive  development. 
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Feeding 

190.  Lack  of  feed  is  a  major  factor  which  limits  livestock  production.  Feed  production  must  be  increased* 
and  must  be  utilised  efficiently.  Available  fodder  is  very  limited,  especially  in  East  Pakistan.  Any  increases! 
in  fodder  acreage  on  cultivated  lands,  in  most  areas,  would  mean  less  land  for  other  crops  especially  food  grains.; 

This  would  not  be  feasible  with  our  food  economy  so  delicately  balanced.  Production  of  fodder  can  be  increasedj 
through  larger  yields  per  acre  by  the  use  of  better  seed,  manures  and  fertilisers,  and  better  cultural  parctices.f 
The  yields  of  fodder  crops  respond  quickly  and  substantially  to  those  practices,  and  production  can  be  increased 
considerably  in  a  few  years  if  due  attention  is  given  to  them.  For  example,  the  yield  of  lucerne  can  be  doubled! 
or  even  trebled  if  the  crop  is  hoed  and  irrigated  at  the  proper  time.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  evolvingj 
a  cropping  system  which  would-  ensure  a  supply  of  green  fodder  throughout  the  year.  Funds  for  improving- 
the  acre-yields  of  fodder  crops  and  for  improving  the  productivity  of  the  ranges  are  provided  in  the  Plan  in  the. 
respective  sections. 

.  '"'fi 

191.  There  are  possibilities  of  increasing  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  by  combining^ 
available  feeds  into  better  balanced  rations.  In  the  agricultural  extension  and  Village  AID  programme,  special | 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  livestock  feeding.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Specialists  assigned  toj 
each  Village  AID  development  area  should  explain  to  the  villagers  the  principles  of  feeding,  popularise  balanced 
rations  when  determined  for  . each  region  and  help  to  educate  farmers  in  methods  of  increasing  the  acre  yields  off- 
fodder  crops. 

M 

Disease  and  pest  control 

192.  The  quality  and  quantity  oflivestock  and  livestock  products  can  be  increased  considerably  if  diseases; 
and  pests  are  reduced.  More  and  better  control  facilities,  especially  preventive  work  both  for  contagious  and 
non-contagious  diseases,  should  be  provided. 

193.  The  prevention  and  eradication  of  various  diseases  call  for  the  adoption  of  effective  measures  against 
the  sources  of  infection,  intermediate  carriers  and  the  afflicted  animals,  which  become  sources  of  infection  and'; 
carriers  themselves.  These  measures  taken  together  would  involve  a  heavy  demand  on  resources,  in  terms  off 
funds  and  personnel.  In  the  Plan  period  the  emphasis  must  be  on  preventing  such  diseases  through  vaccination 
and  inoculation.  Key  veterinary  hospitals  could  function  as  centres  of  protective  activity.  With  additional- 
staff  and  more  liberal  supplies  of  standardised  sera  and  vaccine,  mass  inoculations  can  be  carried  out  more  sys¬ 
tematically  and  periodically.  An  impediment  to  the  campaign  may  be  the  lack  of  willing  co-operation  of  farmers ; 
this  can  be  overcome  if  work  is  initiated  in  the  development  areas  under  the  Village  AID  programme,  where 
the  village  workers  and  animal  husbandry  specialists  working  closely  with  cultivators  can  persuade  fanners  to  | 
undertake  such  work.  If  necessary,  legislation  can  be  promoted  for  compulsory  mass  inoculation  against  con-  | 
tagious  diseases  in  times  of  emergency.  The  efficiency  of  the  disease  control  staff  needs  to  be  improved  by  :j| 
providing  better  transport,  and  refrigeration  and  cooling  facilities'.  In  view  of  the  heavy  toll  taken  by  rinderpest, 
the  Plan  makes  crovision  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication  in  both  Wings  of  the.  country.  Provision  has  ^ 
been  made  for  a  scheme  to  immunise  sheep  against  anthrax  in  Quetta  Division,  and  for  carrying  out  experimental 
work  on  anthrax  control  in  the  Police  Station  Tejgaon,  Dacca,  under  the  conditions  found  in  East  Pakistan. 

194.  The  eradication  of  parasitic  diseases  must  be  tackled  systematically.  Personnel  engaged  in  veteri¬ 
nary  work  should  be  given  a  refresher  course,  say,  for  a  month,  in  diagnosis  and  mass  treatment  of  parasitic 
diseases,  including  methods  of  dipping  sheep.  Nccessay  instruments,  appliances,  and  portable  sheep  dips 
must  be  provided  to  carry  out  the  campaign  successfully.  The  village  workers  can  provide  effective  assistance 
in  carrying  out  these  campaigns  if  the  work  is  started  and  expanded  with  the  Village  AID  programme.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  should  consider  these  possibilities  and  take  necessary  steps  to  develop  a  programme. 

195.  In  the  areas  in  former  Sind,  where  livestock  are  badly  affected  by  parasitic  diseases  particularly 

with  liver-fluke,  a  start  was  made  towards  eradication  in  1953.  This  scheme  has  been  included  in  the  Plan  along 
with  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  fascioliasis  in  livestock  to  be  carried  out  in  Quetta  Division.  We  recommend 
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that  this  work  be  started  in  alt  liver-fluke  infested  areas  in  the  country  for  which  Provincial  Governments  should 
formulate  programmes  for  immediate  execution. 

196.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  diseases  are  introduced  by  animals  brought  from  adjoining 
countries.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  consider  the  possibility  of  entering  into  bilateral 
agreements  with  the  neighbouring  countries  and  particularly  with  Afghanistan  for  inoculation  and  marking  of 
animals  moving  into  or  out  of  Pakistan.  As  for  measures  within  the  country,  we  recommend  that  “  immune 
belts  ”  be  created  along  recognised  routes  and  inoculation  of  animals  coming  into  Pakistan  by  mobile  units  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

197.  The  Plan  makes  provision  for  veterinary  services  to  remote  and  other  inadequately-served  areas  by 
opening  more  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Ultimately  the  total  number  should  be  increased,  so  that  the  villagers  • 
will  be  able  to  get  the  services  of  these  dispensaries  or  of  mobile  veterinary  units  without  difficulty.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  setting  up  52  new  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  over  20  mobile  dispensaries 
which  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  staff,  adequate  equipment,  medicines,  sera  and  vaccines,  for  carrying 
out  both  curative  and  preventive  measures.  This  programme  should  be  closely  linked  with  the  Village  AID 
programme.  The  village  workers  can  be  trained  in  the  control  of  the  more  common  diseases  and  can  in  turn 
demonstrate  these  methods  to  the  cultivators  in  the  villages.  To  carry  out  disease  control  efficiently,  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  the  services  of  the  diagnostic  laboratories  available  to  them  in  the  different  regions.  In  time  of 
need  the  workers  should  be  able  to  get  assistance  from  those  laboratories  and  guidance  from  technical  veterinary 
staff.  This  will  require  well-trained  staff  and  specialised  facilities.  We  recommend  that  this  work  should  be 
started  on  a  pilot  project  basis  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  better  equipped  veterinary  hospitals.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  should  give  consideration  to  this  suggestion  and  frame  schemes  to  this  effect.  If  the  results  achieved  by 
the  end  of  the  Plan  period  arc  encouraging,  this  work  should  be  expanded  later.  Problems  too  complicated  for 
the  diagnostic  laboratories  can  be  referred  to  the  research  institutes  for  investigation. 

198.  Each  Provincial  Government  should  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  recommend  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  run  efficiently.  We  consider  that  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
institutions  run  by  local  bodies,  which  is  strongly  favoured  by  the  administration,  would  be  a  retrograde  step. 
They  are  national  institutions,  in  the  same  way  as  those  owned  and  run  by  the  Government  :  the  duty  of  the 
Government  lies  in  helping  the  local  bodies  to  run  their  institutions  properly  ;  they  should  not  suffer  for  want  of 
medicines,  equipment,  or  suitable  buildings  any  more  than  institutions  operated  by  the  Government.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Plan  to  strengthen  these  institutions. 

Dairying 

199.  Wc  recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  supply  of  milk  to  cities  and  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  livestock  from  within  the  cities  to  the  outskirts.  During  the  Plan  period,  milk  supply 
schemes  will  be  started  on  a  pilot  project  basis  in  Karachi,  Dacca  and  Lahore.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  Dacca 

'milk  supply  scheme,  milk  will  be  assembled  from  the  milk  producers  within  the  town  and  from  the  nearby 
villages,  and  processed,  bottled  and  distributed  by  the  centres  set  up  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 
In  Lahore,  gujar  colonies  will  be  removed  from  within  the  city  and  established  outside  the  town.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  buy  all  the  milk  produced  by  the  gowalas  at  these  colonies,  and  bottle  the  milk  after  clarifying  strain¬ 
ing,  cooling,  and  pasteurising  it.  The  milk  will  then  be  distributed  to  registered  milk  depots  for  sale  to 
consumers  in  sealed  bottles  to  avoid  adulteration. 

200.  The  milk  produced  in  cities  or  brought  in  from  outside  areas  should  be  checked  and  tested  for  purity, 
and  the  offenders  dealt  with  severely  in  order  to  reduce  malpractices  like  adulteration  with  water.  The  existing 
milk  laws  need  to  be  tightened  and  suitable  legislation  enacted  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  some 
areas  such  arrangements  already  exist,  but  they  need  to  be  greatly  strengthened  to  be  fully  effective. 

201 .  The  milk  supply  schemes  for  Lahore  and  Dacca  will  provide  some  abatement  of  the  prevailing  prob¬ 
lems.  but  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  healthy,  wholesome,  and  adequate  milk  supply  within  the 
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means  of  the  town  dwellers  will  probably  require  a  reorganisation  of  the  idaCntuS 

that  moreofthemilkshould  be  produced  by  villagers  near  t  ecrt.es 

keeping  half  a  dozen  or  more  cows  for  which  they  could  kind  J 

operatives  to  assemble,  transport,  and  perhaps  to  process  the  mi  .  P '  S  recommend  that 

organisation  will  require  a  good  deal  of.  time  and  assistance  from  Govemm^tag  n  .  ^  aodl 

a  start  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  in  chosen  vil  ages  near  arge  ’  ;  co-operation  with  the; 

carried  out  by  the  Animal  Husbandry,  Co-operative  and  Agriculture  is  induded  in  tlte  Plan^ 

Village  AID  programme.  One  scheme  of  this  type  to  e  lnlt‘B  ®  end  that  herd  improvement, 

The  Provincial  Governments  should  consider  additional  scheme  We  "  stock  in  the  country.  : 

schemes  of  dairy  breeds  be  formulated  by  the  Provinces  to  better  the  quality  of  mil 

202  At  present  there  is  acute  shortage  of  milk  in  Karachi  Increase 
Present  supplies  can  be  augmented  by  importing  milk  powder  from  surplus  count. i _s 

milk  at  Karachi.  It  is  recommended  that  a  pilot  milk  reconstituting  plant  be  set  up  .  .  ; 

203.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  *  salvage  >  of  dry  dairy 
but  are  sold  for  slaughter  after  their  lactation  period  when  their  setting: 

As  a  step  in  this  direction  the  Central  Ministry  o  gncu  ture  as  P™  ^  integral  part  of  the  milk  supply  •; 

up  a  dry  cattle  farm  near  Karachi  As  far  as  possible i  such  armi tsh  ldT  P  and  a  salvage  farm . 

schemes.  The  salvage  of  dry  cattle  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  Uw»» "M ^ ^  of  good  milk  stock, 

about  20  miles  from  Dacca  will  provide  safeguards  against  indiscriminate  -lauc 

These  schemes  are  included  in  the  Pian. 

Marketing  livestock  and  livestock  products 

204  A  fair  price  to  the  producer!  can  be  emured  only  if  the  efficiency  of  the  market  machinery  is  improved 

in  the  Chapter  on  Co-operatives,  Rural  Credit  and  Marketing. 

205.  Further  developments  in  the  grading  of  products  are  needed  The ^^Gov' ernmenTlould 
Department  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  collaborate  with  the  P“  ^“c  ei  orted. 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  establishing  grades  for  different  commodities,  espec  a  y 

Zl  present  wool-grading  service  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  expand  1  wo  l-g  ding 
wrk  by  establishing  sub-stations  in  each  of  the  wool-producing  areas  in  the  country.  Immediate 

needed  for  other  exportable  products  like  hides  and  skins.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  alre  dy  taken  an 

initiate  for  the  formulation  of  a  scheme.  The  export  of  graded  products  will  greatly  ohtate  the  sale  of  com 
dities  abroad.  Grading  operations  should  be  planned,  strengthened,  and  initiate  w  e,e  ^  ^  grading 

l  a  eees  meat  and  ghee  which  are  consumed  domestically  in  the  urban  marke  s.  I 
system  may  succeed,  an  extensive  campaign  will  need  to  be  carried  out,  both  in  the  rural  areas  to  cieate  an  U1|  ^ 
standing  of  the  advantages  and  the  procedures  for  grading  products,  and  in  urban  areas  to  popularise  ft 
ences  in  value  among  grades.  | 

206.  Malpractices  in  the  markets  should  be  checked  and  eliminated  in  the  fairs  held  m  | 

This  can  be  done  by  applying  the  principles  observed  in  the  regulated  markets  for  agricultural  crops  in  the  former . , 
Punjab,  where  traders  are  registered  and  their  charges  controlled  by  law.  g 

207.  To  promote  more  sanitary  conditions,  supplies  of  better  meat,  and  more  efficient  use  of  products,  j 

slaughter-houses  should  be  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  big  towns  and  run  on  modern  lines.  “  f- 

schemes  for  constructing  slaughter-houses  at  Lahore,  Dacca,  Chittagong  and  Karac  u  lave  e“ '  wilh  \ 
Plan  on  experimental  basis.  The  Karachi  Abbatoir  scheme  has  already  been  P^ePare  .  ,  0f  arrti-  ; 

F.  A.O  Experts  and  should  be  implemented  immediately.  Experiments  should  be  carried  ou  f. 

bioiics  at  the  Abbatoir.  They  will  provide  the  experience  needed  for  rapid  advance  in  future.  i 


V 
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II  Research 

t  208.  Before  animal  husbandry  research  can  be  Improved  or  expanded  significantly,  serveral  questions 
*  roust  be  answered  about  the  organisation  and  location  of  institutions  for  research.  We  recommend  that  the 
-  teaching  and  research  in  all  the  technical  fields  concerned  with  rural  life  should  be  brought  together  and,  when 
[.  appropriate,  these  institutions  should  be  placed  under  a  common  administration.  This  would  greatly  facilitate 
|v  the  badly-needed  co-ordination  among  the  different  fields  of  rural  development,  and  would  yield  substantial 
H  benefit  from  the  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  emerging  from  the  different  rural  development  fields. 

-n 

I  1  209.  Major  emphasis  in  the  past  has  been  placed  on  veterinary  work.  There  is  an  acute  need  for  greater 
|  emphasis  on  research  in  the  other  phases  of  livestock  production.  Genetics  research  should  be  expanded  to 
|  develop  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  poultry  suitable  for  different  tracts  and  purposes  and  as  far  as  possible 
|  it  should  be  linked  with  breeding  farms.  Feeding  mixtures,  which  form  balanced  and  economical  rations,  need 


to  be  devised  and  new  feeds  to  supplement  those  now  in  use  developed.  The  investigation  of  various  contagious 
and  parasitic  diseases  of  domestic  and  farm  animals,  and  the  development  of  ways  and  means  for  their  control 
and  eradication  must  be  continued  and  expanded.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  though  not  fatal,  causes  great 
economic  losses  in  the  country.  The  yield  of  milch-cattle  is  adversely  affected,  and  the  efficiency  of  draught 
animals  is  seriously  reduced.  Although  some  methods  of  prevention  have  been  tried  successfully  in  other 
countries,  these  have  not  been  found  practicable  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  this  country.  At  present 
some  hygienic  measures  are  being  adopted  only  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  suffering  animals.  Research 
on  diseases  is  being  carried  out  only  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  expanded  in 
order  to  discover  economic  preventive  measures.  Investigation  of  the  causes  of  livestock  sterility,  and  the 
biological  factors  affecting  the  value  of  hides  and  skins,  should  be  undertaken. 


210.  One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  in  animal  husbandry  research  is  the  lack  of  effort  directed 
towards  improving  the  production,  marketing  and  consumption  of  dairy  products.  We  recommend  that  such 
research  be  initiated  immediately  at  the  Animal  Husbandry  Researclflnstitutes.  Among  the  aspects  that  need 
immediate  emphasis  are  : 

(a)  Feeding  of  dairy  animals  ; 

( b )  Genetic  research  and  development  of  higher  yielding  cows  ; 

.  (c)  Processing  of  dairy  products ; 

(d)  Dairy  bacteriology  ; 

(e)  Improving  farm  methods  of  making  cheese,  butter  and  other  dairy  products ;  and 

(f)  Marketing  of  dairy  products. 

211.  Statistical  and  economic  analysis  of  data  relating  to  livestock  are  inadequate.  A  scheme  for  the 
study  of  livestock  economics  and  statistics  for  East  Pakistan  has  been  included  in  the  Plan  ;  a  similar  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Livestock  Economics  and  Statistics  Section  at  the  College  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Lahore 
has  also  been  included.  Data  on  production  and  consumption  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  will  be  com¬ 
piled,  the  results  of  current  research  work  on  animal  husbandry  will  be  analysed  and  correlated,  and  the  seasonal 
incidence  of  diseases  under  different  environments  will  be  investigated. 

212.  The  activities  of  the  Institutes  of  Peshawar  and  Comilla  seem  to  be  mostly  concerned  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sera  and  vaccines  for  use  in  disease-control  efforts.  The  possibility  of  converting  these  Institutes  into 
manufacturing  units  and  eventually  into  commercial  producers  is  worth  consideration. 

213.  There  is  need  for  research  to  determine  cheap  mixtures  of  concentrates  and  roughages  available  to 
form  balanced  rations  for  the  different  regions  of  the  country.  This  will  include  the  determination  of  minerals 

:  and  vitnriis  which,  in  the  feeds,  may  vary  from  tract  to  tract.  Well-planned  rescaich  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  utilising  waste  products  such  as  stubbles,  stover,  corn-cobs,  bagasse  and  rnolas- 
'  Ksfor  feeding  livestock.  The  possibility  of  making  some  otherwise  unpalatable  acquatic  plants,  grasses,  weeds 
End  other  land  plants  palatable  by  different  treatments,  should  be  investigated.  Some  research  alone  this  line 


was  done  in  pre-partition  India  ;  we  suggest  that  this  type  of  work  be  expanded  along  with  nutritional  research* 
problems  at  the  existing  institutes  and  colleges.  When-flbod  waters  in  the  haor  areas  of  East  Pakistan  recede* 
Lsses  grow  abundantly.  In  some  areas  like  Hakaloki  haors,  the  grass  is  not  being  utihsesd  fully  and  goes  to* 
™ste,  A  pilot  scheme  for  drying  grass  to  supplement  the  fodder  requirements  of  the  Province  has  been  included* 

in  the  Plan.  #  9 

21 4  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  either  to  expand  the  nutrition  work  at  Lyallpur  or  to  start  nutn- 1 
..  nwork  at  the  College  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Lahore.  The  West  Pakistan  Government  should  decide  which  I 
agency  should  be  responsible  for  nutritional  research,  so  that  wasteful  duplication  is  avoided.  An  .mportant , 

*  k  to  find  cheap  mixtures  of  concentrates  in  various  regions,  which  when  combined  with  available  g 
ages,  will  make  a  balanced  ration.  Combinations  of  cereals,  pulses  and  oilseed  cakes  such  as  cotton  see  y 

linseed,  mustard,  etc.,  be  tested  in  feeding  experiments. 

214  Cheap  poultry  feeds  also  have  to  be  developed.  Their  protein  requirements  could  be  met  by  utilising  ; 
meat  scraps,  blood  and  other  slaughter-house  wastes,  and  fishmeal.  Green  feed  requirements  could  be  obtain  ^ 
from  vegetables  and  green  fodder  crops.  i 

216.  In  order  to  provide  recreation  and  instruction  to  the  people  and  facilities  for  students  of  Zoology  J 
the  Plan  provides  for  a  zoo  near  Dacca. 

217.  Table  10  shows  expenditure  on  the  development  of  animial  husbandry  during  the  Plan  period.  , 

Table  10  i 


Public  expenditure  on  animal  husbandry  development,  1955—60. 


Disease  control 
Breeding  ... 

Education  and  Research 
Dairying  ... 

Other  schemes  of  animal  husbandry 


Crores  of  rupees 


RANGE  MANAGEMENT  || 

21 8  One  of  the  potentially  most  valuable  resources  in  West  Pakistan  is  the  pastoral  range.  Large  areas  | 
0f  land  in  the  Divisions  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Bahawalpur,  Khairpur,  Hyderabad,  Quetta  and  Kalat  and  to  some  i 
extent  in  the  Divisions  of  Peshawar  and  Rawalpindi  receive  so  little  rainfall  that  cultivat.cn  of  agronotmc  crops  J 
without  artificial  irrigation  is  impossible  or  is  an  uneconomic  proposition.  But  most  of  this  and  can,  under  j 
natural  climatic  conditions,  produce  forage  which  would  support  a  livestock  mdustry  of  substantial  proportions.  J 

ft 

Present  problems  and  conditions  Ip 

219  Many  of  the  range  lands  have  been  so  over-grazed  that  the  grasses  and  shrubs  have  not  had  *  chant*  I 
to  restore  themselves  to  their  Ml  potential.  Under  heavy  grazing  pressure,  the  palatable  grasses  and  shrubs  ^ 
perished  while  the  non-palatable  species,  left  untouched,  seeded  freely  and  flourished.^  This  damage,  built  up  ^ 
Lough  years  of  exploitation,  is  conspicuous  by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  nutritious  forage  especial^  p 
in  easily  accessible  grazing  areas.  This  situation  has  greatly  affected  the  condition  of  the  livestock  that  use  e . 
ranges  with  the  result  that  live-weight  is  considerably  reduced,  inferior  calves  are  produced,  susceptibi  . 
JU  has  increased  and  the  death  rate  has  gone  up.  At  present  the  grazing  capacity  of  tiiese  lands  is  much 
below  their  inherent  capacity  but  most  of  them  can  stili  restore  themselves,  although,  in  some  cases,  many  years 

will  be  reo aired  io  do  so. 


AUO 


220.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  problem  of  range  development  is  not  of  any  importance.  Farming  and  forestry 
ire  the  main  land  uses.  Unlike  dry  West  Pakistan,  no  part  of  East  Pakistan  depends  entirely  on  the  production 
of  livestock. 

221.  The  factor  most  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  the  ranges  in  West  Pakistan  is  the  grazing  of  greater 
number  of  animals  than  they  could  support  without  considerable  improvement  in  the  forage.  The  ranges  are 
used  by  pastoral  communities  living  on  or  close  to  these  range  areas  and  by  the  powindas  (Afghan  nomads)  who, 
»ilh  flocks  of  goats,  sheep  or  camels,  move  into  Pakistan  early  in  winter  and  return  to  Afghanistan  the  following 
spring.  It  has  been  estimated  that  powindas  bring  with  them  nearly  2-1  million  animals  each  year.  They  play 
a  major  role  in  causing  deterioration  to  the  ranges  and  also  bring  many  debilitating  diseases  which  are  passed  on 
lo  the  native  stock.  • 

222.  A  second  important  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  ranges  is  the  complete  absence 
of  a  co-ordinated  range  development  programme.  At  present  the  range  responsibilities  are  scattered  over  several 
Government  Departments  without  any  attempt  to  integrate  their  activities  through  a  co-ordinated  plan  of 
operations. 

223.  The  pastoral  communities  generally  lack  a  sound  knowledge  of  grazing  practices  with  the  result  that 
the  ranges  are  not  systematically  grazed.  Sometimes  the  grazing  pattern  is  set  by  the  availability  of  water  alone. 
If  the  watering  places  are  too  far  apart,  the  areas  within  easy  reach  from  water  are  usually  over-grazed  and  the 
areas  away  from  the  water  sources  are  left  unused  even  though  the  forage  there  may  be  nutritious  and  plentiful. 

Programme  of  action 

224.  We  recommend  that  the  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  country  proposed  in  connection  with  the  soil 
survey  should  be  made  use  of  to  locate  and  record  water  points  and  ponds  in  all  the  uncultivated  waste  land 
receiving  less  than  20  inches  of  rainfall.  During  the  first  five  years,  priority  in  this  survey  programme  should  be 
given  to  the  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  preferably  Tharparkar  where  temperatures  are  comparatively 
low  and  rainfall  more  favourable.  The  range  areas  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Quetta  Division  and  in  the 
Peshawar  Division  offer  greater  promise  than  other  upland  range  areas.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Peshawar  Division 
is  over  20  inches  and  is  well  distributed  over  the  year.  The  soil  surveys  in  these  areas  should  be  accompanied 
by  surveys  for  range  forage  and  under-ground  water. 

225.  One  of  the  important  considerations  for  range  lands  is  the  development  of  water  for  livestock  and 
people.  At  present  the  main  source  of  water  for  both  man  and  beast  is  the  natural  precipitation  collected 
generally  in  small  shallow  ponds.  This  source  does  not  last  long  because  of  evaporation,  and  absorption  in 
the  soil.  The  development  of  a  larger  number  of  improved  ponds  suitably  located  will  help  considerably  to 
distribute  the  grazing  pressure  evenly  over  the  range  areas.  Where  under-ground  water  is  available  and  is  fit  for 
consumption,  the  possibility  of  installing  wind-mills  should  be  explored.  If  any  water  in  these  areas  is  left 
after  meeting  the  needs  of  livestock  and  humans,  it  should  be  diverted  to  production  of  fodder.  Provision  for 
these  experiments  has  been  made  in  the  Plan.  . 

226.  Wind  driven  power  units  have  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  some  parts  of  the  world.’  There 
seems  to  be  room  for  the  introduction  of  wind-mills  for  pumping  water  in  West  Pakistan.  The  question  needs 
•more  study  and  experiments  should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  economics  of  these 
mills  in  the  hinterlands  of  Karachi,  Kalat  Division,  Tharparkar  area,  and  the  Cholistan  area  where  wind  velo¬ 
city  is  usually  above  the  minimum  (/.«.,  6  miles  per  hour)  required  for  the  efficient  working  of  a  small  wind-mill. 
The  first  goal  should  be  to  raise  the  water  needed  for  range  and  livestock  development  in  the  semi-arid  areas. 
We  recommend  that  the  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry  or  Forest  Department,  West  Pakistan,  as  the  case  may 
be,  should  develop  plans  for,  this  work. 

227.  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  range  development  and  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  such  plans, 
an  effective  organisation  will  be  necessary.  To  ensure  a  high  degree  of  co-ordination  of  all  the  departments 
concerned,  we  recommend  that  Provincial  development  boards  should  be  formed  along  with  district  development 


,  t  t  j  in  Wpct  Pakistan  The  Provincial  Board  should  include  the  heads  of  the  Agricul-  |H 

twe  Fows^r!  Am'mal  Husbandry,  Public  Works,  Soil  Conservation  (when  set  up),  Village  AID,  and  Co-opera  ;J| 
tive' Departments ;  it  should  be  assisted  by  a  small  permanent  staff  of  one  range  management  specia  is ,  one  Jg 
animal  husbandry  expert,  and  one  co-operative  adviser.  g 

228  The  Provincial  Board  should  consider  policy  issues  on  range  management,  suggest  suitable  legislation  g 
to  the  Government  when  required,  give  general  guidance  to  the  District  Development  Boards  and  approve  range  g 
working  plans  submitted  by  these  Boards.  The  District  Development  Boards  m  important  range  areas  sho  |f 
have  a  Range  Development  Officer,  drawn  from  the  Forest  or  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  with  necessary  | 
training  in  range  development.  On  die  basis  of  the  survey  reports,  the  District  Boards  will  prepare  working  j 
plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Board  for  approval.  tf 

229.  As  soon  as  a  working  plan  is  approved,  it  should  be  taken  over  by  the  relevant  Government  deparg  | 
ments  for  implementing  the  portions  for  which  they  are  respectively  responsible.  Its  co-ord, nation  should  be  y 
effected  by  the  Board  through  the  District  Range  Development  Officers.  | 

230  Tire  working  plans  would  form  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  range  rehabilitation  programme.  We  suggest  y 
that  they  should  be  made  as  specific  as  possible  ;  clear  provisions  should  be  made  on  the  following  vital  aspects  | 

of  range  development : —  .  U 

{a)  Qualitative  and  quantitative  improvement  of  forage  and  livestock  ;  |! 

{b)  Provision  of  supplementary  and  emergency  feed  ;  [ " 

(c)  Development  of  watering  places  ;  h 

(d)  Disease  prevention  and  control  operations  ;  . 

(e)  Current  grazing  patterns  and  changes  recommended  to  adjust  livestock  and  grazing  of  forage  on  , 

ranges  ;  •  | ' 

(/)  New  transport  facilities  desired  ; 

(g)  Provision  of  marketing  and  credit  facilities ;  and 

(/i)  Land  right  survey.  L 

231  The  District  Development  Board  should  try  to  associate  the  users  of  land  in  the  range  and  livestock  ; 
rehabilitation  programme  with  the  development  of  cottage  industries  based  on  “k 

that  all  re-seeding  operations  will  be  carried  out  by  the  communities  with  seed  made  available  by  the  Fore  t 
Department.  The  Village  AID  staff  should  play  a  very  active  part  in  implementing  plans  in  their  areas.  Skills 
which  should  be  imparted  to  Village  AID  workers  include  demonstration  of  improved  shearing  an  sa  ing 
practices,  disease  prevention,  wool  grading,  dyeing,  knitting  and  rug  making. 

232.  In  addition  to  the  natural  ranges  discussed  above,  the  irrigated  forest  plantations  have  an  appreciable 
grass  cover  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  which  can  he  improved  considerably.  At  present  this  forage  is  no 
Lg  utilised  efficiently.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  systematic  programme  for  utilising  this  forage  for 
livestock  should  be  worked  out  for  each  of  these  plantations.  It  would  be  economical  to  raise  firewood  com¬ 
bination  with  sheep  farming.  For  example,  we  believe  that  at  least  30  thousand  sheep  could  be  reared  annua  y 
without  any  detriment  to  firewood  production  on  the  three  lakh  acres  of  irrigate  p  an  a  ions  p  anne  or 
Indus  basin  We  suggest  that  experiments  should  be  laid  out  immediately  m  the  Sukkur  Barrage  and  Tba  plan¬ 
tations  by  the  Forest  Department  in  collaboration  with  the  Animal  Hushandry  Department  to  invest, gate  the 
possibilities  of  multiple  use  of  irrigated  forests.  Grazing  in  the  irrigated  plantations  is  open  only  to  animals 
owned  by  employees  of  the  Forest  Department.  No  fees  are  charged  for  this  privilege.  We  suggest  that  to 
improve  the  quality  of  livestock,  this  privilege  should  be  restricted  to  those  employees  only  who  keep  good  animals 
of  a  breed  approved  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department.  If  possihle,  animals  should  he  branded  for  iden¬ 
tification.  Bulls  and  rams  of  improved  quality  should  be  kept  at  these  plantations  for  stud. 

233.  Since  the  purpose  of  range  management  is  both  to  give  protective  cover  to  the  soil  and  also  to  prorate . 
grazing  for  animals  wherever  possible,  dual  purpose  experiments  and  work,  particularly  from  the  nract.ca, 
economic  point  of  view,  are  necessary.  The  Plan  provides  for  development  o;  livestock  on  range  .nanagemem 
basis  under  Government  controlled  conditions  and  under  private  enterprise  mm  Governmem  m.  a  • 
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234.  Research  is  needed  on  various  problems  of  the  range  development  programme.  The  existing  ins¬ 
titutions  carrying  on  research  in  agriculture  and  allied  fields  should  conduct  research  on  problems  relating  to 
their  respective  fields.  Provisions  have  also  been  made  to  continue  and  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  Province 
range  and  pasture  improvement  trials  already  under  way  in  the  upland  districts  (the  Masalakh  Project  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan)  of  West  Pakistan.  Large-scale  range  re-seeding  with  exotic  species  should  be 
undertaken  only  after  the  adaptation  of  the  species  under  local  conditions  has  been  proved.  The  Plan  provides 
for  experiments  in  the  use  of  fertilisers  on  ranges  in  Peshawar  Division  with  rainfall  of  20  inches  or  more  a  year. 

235.  There  are  possibilities  of  developing  ranges  and  general  agriculture  including  animal  husbandry  in 
the  Cholistan  area  of  Bahawalpur  Division  by  providing  drinking  water  for  human  beings  and  animals,  develop¬ 
ing  communications  and  food  supplies,  cultivation  and  conservation  of  grasses,  and  provision  of  health  and 
education  services.  A  scheme  for  the  co-ordinated  development  of  Cholistan  on  an  experimental  basis  is 
already  under  execution  ;  provision  for  its  continuation  is  made  in  the  Plan.  The  Plan  includes  provision  for 
work  on  an  expanded  scale  if  the  results  of  the  scheme  now  in  operation  are  found  to  be  encouraging. 

236.  Development  of  range  lands  is  expected  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  livestock  in  West 
Pakistan.  This  improvement  would  not  accrue  to  livestock  producers  unless  the  marketing  of  their  stock  is 
carried  out  efficiently  and  the  necessary  credit  facilities  are  made  available  to  them.  We  recommend  that  dual 
purpose  co7operatives  for  credit  and  marketing  should  be  established  in  areas  selected  for  range  development. 
The  village  workers  in  these  areas  should  help  in  organising  such  societies  ;  special  marketing  officers  should 
assist  the  producers  in  preparing  and  marketing  range  products  and  in  purchasing  the  consumption  requirements 
of  the  stock  owners.  This  will  help  the  livestock  owners  to  get  their  requirements  and  sell  their  products  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  also  the  need  for  exploring  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  processing  plant  for 
livestock  products  in  and  around  the  range  areas. 

237.  The  provision  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  development  of  range  management  amounts  to  103  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

FORESTRY 

Present  conditions  and  problems 

238.  The  area  under  forest  management,  at  independence,  was  about  5  million  acres  :  3  million  in  East 
Pakistan  and  2  million  in  West  Pakistan.  This  forest  area  was  about  3 ’2  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
country.  On  account  of  low  rainfall,  however,  more  than  one-third  of  the  land  classed  as  forest  area  is  incapable 
of  producing  timber,  and  sizeable  areas  under  timber  are  not  managed  scientifically  because  facilities  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  extraction  are  not  available  and  because  the  absence  of  roads  makes  many  areas  inaccessible 
In  some  parts  of  the  accessible  areas,  there  have  been  no  plans  for  comprehensive  and  systematic  development 
of  forests. 

239.  No  accurate  statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of  forest  products  are  available.  Rough  esti¬ 
mates,  however,  show  that  the  average  annual  production  of  timber  in  the  country  is  about  14  million 
cubic  feet,  which  is  much  less  than  the  current  consumption.  In  1954  the  country  imported  timber  and  wood 
(including  tea  chests)  worth  some  14  million  rupees.  If  production  is  not  increased  considerably,  the  gap  bet¬ 
ween  domestic  consumption  and  production  will  grow  larger  during  the  coming  years,  as  an  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  rehabilitation  of  refugees,  extensive  colonisation  projects,  industrial  development,  and  growing  urbanisa¬ 
tion  increase  the  demand  for  forest  products. 

240.  The  Reserved  forests  of  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  in  East  Pakistan  extend  over  1,280  sq.  miles  and  contain 
the  largest  untapped  forest  resource  of  Pakistan.  The  timber  is  exceptionally  large,  but  the  terrain  is  such  that 
conventional  methods  of  extraction  are  neither  practical  nor  economic.  A  second  area  of  East  Pakistan  which 
offers  great  possibilities  for  timber  extraction  is  the  Sunderbans,  an  area  spread  over  2,300  sq.  miles  of  deltaic 
islands  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  Province.  :  A  large  part  of  this  area  is  covered  by  salt  water  during  high  tide 
Very  small  tracts  of  private  forests  are  spread  almost  throughout  East  Pakistan.  Some  of  the,e  pm  me  forest; 


contain  salt  very  high  quality  has  been  brought  under  management  of  the  Forest  l 

An  area  of  280  sq.  miles  of  pnv  «  m  Has  ^  ^  ^  p  Forest  Act.  j 

Department  m  accor  ance  -  ted  to  a  small  region  in  the  north-west,  the  rest  of  the  Province  f 

241.  In  West  Pakistan,  timber  land  is  res  nc  e  d  »  an£j  under  the  management  of  the  Forest  1 

«■« t  -  »  -  *— ""  1 

Department.  A  very  large  part  of  h  b  industrial  and  commercial  centres.  :  | 

ducts,  and  almost  no  transport  between  them  t  the  fuel  needs  of  the  people.  I 

a  •  Pakistan  is  not  adequate  to  meet  P| 

242.  The  production  of  firewood  in  West  J"  reserves  and  private  forests  is  about  g 

A  tentative  estimate  of  the  annual  average  produ  estimate  of  houSehold  requirements)  the  urban  .  | 

320,000  tons.  To  provide  one  seer  per  head  per  day  (  ^  ^  deflcit  ;s  ffiet  mainly  by  import, ng  soft  I 

population  alone  of  the  Province  would  requi  e  -,  ,  finds  j(s  way  into  the  rural  areas.  J 

coke  and  coal  and  by  using  dung.  Very  little  of ?f;~be  made  because  of  the  complete  absence  of  re-  | 

No  estimate  of  the  availability  of  firewood  or  iUagers  js  a  dear  indication  that  firewood  supplies  i 

fall  short  of  needs.  Natural  gas  is  likely  to  play  8"  firewood  has  been  forest  produce  on  inundated  |f 

cities  and  towns  in  future.  One  of  the  impor  b  f  the  new  barrages  at  Kotri  and  Guddu,  tbat  sourc  i 

lands  in  the  Indus  Basin.  As  a  result  of  the  cons  ru  shortage  ^  not  nearly  as  acute  j ; 

as  it  is  in  West  Pakistan  ;  only  m  the  north  wester  ( 

is  indicated  by  the  higher  firewood  prices.  f 

,  _r  e-uccess  have  been  initiated.  Attempts 

243  Several  attempts  at  afforestation,  Wltb  J  HiUs  of  Lahore  Division.  That  experiment  showed 
to  afforest  by  aerial  sowings  were  un^^^*^  ^^j^^g^ination  and  establishment  of  seedling 
the  need  for  water  holding  and  seed  bed  pmpam t  ^  ffloisture  c0„di,ions  have  diver.e  attention 
Discouraging  results  obtamed  from  afforest  t  An  area  of  28,000  acres  has  already  been 

-  -  -  - -  “  „  i 

244.  In  addition  to  timber  and  firewood,  Pakistan  forests ^contain ‘  ex(racts.  At  present  little 

Plans  for  Development  of  Forest  Resources 

Timber  extraction  and  utilisation  extraction  road  construction  is  given  special  prio-  1 

245.  Because  cheap  transport  is >mporan  °  ogramme  provides  for  constructing  about  280  miles  of  ; 
rity  in  forest  areas.  For  East  Pakistan,  ttofoiwt  p  ^  ^  in  private  and  Government  forests.  ; 

pew  roads  and  for  repairing  and  widening  about.  170  1  ^  ^  ^  lhe  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  In  this 

The  most  important  area  where  roads  w  e  extraclion  machinery  with  an  annual  capacity  of  10,000 

area  a  pilot  project  to  test  methods  of  us  g  d  tbese  result3j  u  is  now  proposed  that  this  pro¬ 
tons  has  already  given  encouraging  r  sul Its. .0  th  8  of  tober  per  year,  which  is  the  estimated  annual 

gramme  should  be  further  expanded  l . xapacd <>  ’  (he Kamafuli  River  will  facilitate  timber  ex- 

growth,  completion  of  the  the  dam  will  make  it  possible  to  move  large  quantifies  o  ; 

traction  in  at  least  two  ways.  £ust’ tbe the  saw.miU  quickly  and  cheaply  ;  second,  power  will  be 
logs  from  higher  and  inaccess.ble  forest  ar  ‘  Jjj1^  operations.  After  the  completion  of  the  dam 

available  from  the  Karnafuii  project  or  To  cnsure  effective  utilisation  of  this  produce,  a  saw- 

the  extraction  target  of  40,000  tons  can  '  „_0„ramme  The  sawn-wooc  obtained  will  be  converte 

mill  with  a  seasoning  kiln  has  been  P^aeci  ^  ^  ^  providsa  for  this  purpose  in  the 

rr^od  for  tea  Chests  are  being  set  up  by  private  entcrpr.se. 
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246.  In  the  southern  area  of  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  (Sangoo,  Range  Kheong  and  Matamori  Reserve), 
there  are  about  500  sq.  miles  of  forest  area  with  good  prospects  for  extraction,  but  no  systematic  plan  for  their 
development  has  been  made.  As  a  first  step,  a  programme  for  harvesting  operations  should  be  prepared.  The 
execution  of  such  a  scheme  may  require  a  saw-mill  with  a  seasoning  kiln.  The  preliminaries  are  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  East  Pakistan  Government  by  the  end  of  1956  and  an  annual  extraction  rate  of  3,000  tons- to 
be  reached  two  or  three  years  later. 

247.  In  the  Sunderbans,  the  two  main  species  of  trees  grown  are  sundri  (hardwood)  and  gem  (softwood) 
A  tentative  estimate  of  the  annual  potential  out-turn  of  gem  is  about  50,000  tons  of  which  10,000  tons  will  be 
consumed  by  two  match  factories.  About  30,000  tons  will  be  consumed  by  a  newsprint  factory  which  will  be 
installed  at  Khulna  by  the  Pakistan  Industries  Development  Corporation,— while  the  remaining  10,000  tons 
will  be  used  to  make  packing  cases.  The  production  of  sundri  wood,  estimated  tentatively  at  ahout  2,00,000 
tons  annually,  will  be  creosoted  for  poles  and  construction  timber ;  a  creosoting  plant  is  to  be  established  at 
Khulna  for  this  purpose. 

248.  We  strongly  recommend  that  East  Pakistan  should  "continue  the  programme  in  which  private 
forests  are  brought  under  Government  management  in  accordance  with  the  East  Bengal  Private  Forest  Act  and 
that  all  private  forests,  where  sal  is  grown,  should  be  included  in  this  programme.  This  is  the  most  effective 
way  at  present  to  place  the  forests  under  scientific  management  and  to  increase  timber  output. 

249.  For  West  Pakistan  the  Plan  makes  provision  for  about  550  miles  of  new  forest  access  roads  and  for 
the  improvement  of  250  miles  of  existing  forest  roads  in  the  forest  programme.  We  estimate  that  the  proposed 
programme  would  facilitate  the  extraction  of  forest  products  extending  over  1,000  square  miles  iu  West  Pakistan. 

250.  The  northern  areas  of  West  Pakistan  including  the  states  of  Chitral,  Dhir,  Swat  and  Amb,  contain 
sizeable  tracts  of  coniferous  forests.  According  to  one  estimate,  Dhir  State  alone  is  capable  of  yielding  400  000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  annually.  As  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  timber  extraction  programme  in  these 
regions,  a  forest  organisation  should  be  formed  to  survey  the  present  forest  resources,  estimate  growth  rates,  and 
prepare  working  plans.  This  organisation  should  also  examine  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  plant  for  making 
composite  wood  from  saw-mill  refuse  and  inferior  wood. 

251.  We  recommend  that  until  a  forest  organisation  is  set  up,  the  Ministry  of  Frontier  Regions  and  States 
should  provide  the  West  Pakistan  forestry  staff  with  facilities  for  the  collection  of  data  required  for  planning 
a  systematic  extraction  and  development  programme.  Provision  for  carrying  out  this  work  in  undeveloped 
forest  areas  has  been  made  in  the  Plan. 

252.  The  prospects  of  obtaining  poles  from  coniferous  forests  in  West  Pakistan  are  great.  But  most  of 
the  coniferous  timber  available  from  the  North  lacks  durability  without  preservative  treatment.  For  this  reason 
a  creosoting  plant,  to  be  installed  at  Havelian,  has  been  provided  in  the  programme.  This  plant  will  impreg¬ 
nate  about  12,000  non-durable  poles  with  chemical  preservatives  every  year.  Specifications  of  poles  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  Forest  Department  in  consultation  with  the  main  user  departments  and  other  organ¬ 
isations  before  orders  for  creosoting  machinery  are  placed. 

Afforestation  and  regenertation  of  forests 

253.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  Plan  provides  for  rehabilitation  of  forest  reserves  already  managed  bv  the 
Forest  Department.  This  programme  includes  qualitative  improvement  of  current  stands  of  trees  and  afforesta¬ 
tion  of  bare  areas.  There  are  large  areas  of  Government  waste  lands  suitable  for  growing  timber.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  waste  lands  should  receive  priority  in  the  afforestation  programme.  During  the  Plan  period 
20,000  acres  of  Government  waste  lauds  are  to  be  afforested.  Provisions  have  been  made  also  for  extensive 
planting  of  sal,  preferably  in  private  forests,  and  for  the  planting  of  trees  along  roads  and  railways. 


•  J  PHn  for  afforesting  bare  areas,  improving  growing  trees,  and  for  counte-  M 

254.  Provision  is  made  in  the  1  p  We  recommend  that  areas  in  the  timber  region  in  the  Sg 

erosion  works  in  the  reserve  forests  of  V,  est  Pak  .  %  and  where  ,he  terrain  is  „0t  suitab  e  |g 

North-West  of  West  Pakistan  where  annual  rainfall  i  duction.  In  addition,  minimum  standards  JH 

raising  agricultural  crops,  should  be  by  individuals  or  local  bodies.  These  j| 

should  be  laid  down  for  the  maintenance  0  prescribed  girth  to  be  grown  and  retained  per  acre  and  ;fl 

standards  should  specify  the  minimum  theShmberSresources  in  the  plains  should  be  increased  to  1 

the  minimum-  girth  for  cutting.  SimuU  neou^yth  ^  ^  materials  for  wood-using  industries.  Farm  Jj 
meet  rural  needs  for  fire-wood,  sma  s  .  »  ble  lan(}__has  been  introduced  with  success  in  9 

forestry — raising  on. the  average  four  trees  “  everJ  f  introduce  this  system  in  the  area  covered  by  M 
the  Thai  area.  Educational  campaigns  shou  d  be  came  shrubs  across  the  prevailing  M 

e=-t  -  - — -  -  —  j 

,  .  ,  ,  -  „  inn  miipc  of  roads  in  the  former  Punjab,  and 

255.  Since  independence,  avenues  have  been  Aulhority  has  raised  belts  of  trees  275  I 

about  300  miles  of  canals  in  the  former  N.  ■  ■  •  avenues  along  railway  lines,  roads  and  canal  I 

feet  in  width  along  400  road  miles,  Programmes  for  r  .  »  respecuvely  of  roads  and  railways ;  I 

banks  should  be  expanded.  Pakistan  "°ng  these  r0Ls,  in  addition  to  providing  fire- 

canal  mileage  is  likely  to  be  still  larger.  blown  into  railway  coaches  or  water  channels.  We  j 

wood  and  timber,  will  offer  sheds  and  redu“ ’  du  .  roadside  and  railway  track  should  be  put  under  the  j 
recommend  that  the  work  of  planting ■  8  ’  demands  that  all  public  and  private  institutions 

charge  of  the  Forest  Department.  The  ur^ney  ot  th  P  ^  should  arrange  to  grow  trees  ,  in  ■■ 

■  funds  been  provided  m  the  plan- 

256  I„  Wes,  Pakistan,  there  are  good  possibilities  of  raising  X  ■ : 

regions  of  catchment  areas  (below  the  timber  of  these  low  hilt  ' 

Possible  in  low  hills  if' necessary preca “^°n_s  “  d  excessive  cutting  of  woody  growth.  This  is  particularly 

ranges  are  badly  denuded  as  a  result  ot  ce\tc  &ra  b  outcrops  of  salt  is  responsible  for 

mieortht  M  W,  >  --«■  -  *  “  " 

salination  of  arable  areas  at  t  e  oo  vegetation  managed  primarily  for  water 

salt  Range  be  released  from  the  rights ;  of  gimzmg by  dosBre  of  the  range  were  rehabiU- 

shed  values.  This  action  wou  ^e^^  ^  woul<J  help  t0  make  the  closure  operations  effective  wit  ou 

Sess  tolCp"hoS!  livelihood  i's,  and  has  been,  closely  linked  with  these  hills. 

.  ,  Qtn,lf  X)  nnn  acres  alona  with  water-conserving  practices  in 

■  25?-  Han  period  and  completed  in  about  20  year. 

Necessary' provision  tas  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  continuing  and  expanding  this  programme. 

.  T,  .  bout  ,00  000  acres  will  be  stocked  with  firewood  species  in  compact  plantations,  wit 

258.  In  the  Thai,  about  100,000  vffla?e  and  ia  stelter  belts  along  the  irrigation 

50.000  .««  in  |nJ„,  b,„n  ,in  KolH,  0.41.  ..4  S.kln,  kM  b«  b» 

rs.  “  •sgsssz  .--i-trjsr  n 

259.  There  are  good  prospects  for  the  devf>^c*  The  only 

waste  lands  are  denuded  of  tree  growtn  as  a  r^"'.  be'ween  the  Forest  Department  and  the 
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developed,  and  afforested  by  the  Forest  Department  at  public  expense,  but  the  forestry  products  from  these 
areas  go  to  the  owners.  On  the  expiry  of  the  agreed  period  (rarely  exceeding  25  years),  the  areas  revert  to  the 
owners  without  any  obligation  to  protect  the  plantation  or  other  works  of  improvement  carried  out  by  the  Forest 
Department.  Any  afforestation  programme  developed  on  these  lines  for  extensive  areas  of  waste  lands  is  apt 
to  be  prohibitive  in  cost.  We  think  that  the  co-operation  of  the  rural  communities  who  use  these  waste  lands 
should  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  free  labour  for  planting  and  maintenance  to  make  afforestation  economically 
feasible.  We  recommend  that  pilot  afforestation  projects  should  be  started  through  district  officers  in  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  local  bodies.  There  are  several  agencies  like  panchayats ,  village  co-operatives,  Union  Boards  and 
Crescent  Clubs  through  which  liaison  should  be  established.  Detailed  progress  reports  of  the  pilot  projects 
should  be  prepared  and  published  annually.  The  Forest  Department  proposes  to  develop  projects  in  village 
'areas  now  under  their  management.  Similar  experimental  projects  on  wastelands,  which  belong  to  individuals 
or  communities  and  which  are  not  controlled  by  the  Forest  Department,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Forest 
Department  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Organisation.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  carrying  out  the 
programme  of  afforestation  on  waste  lands. 

260.  As  noted  above,  a  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  is  being  spent  each  year  to  import  timber  espe¬ 
cially  for  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Government  Departments.  This  is  partly  because  these  Departments 
continue  to  demand  timber  according  to  specifications  formulated  before  partition  when  supplies  of  indigenous 
sal  and  teak  were  available  from  the  present  India.  We  believe  this  drain  on  foreign  exchange  could  be  subs¬ 
tantially  reduced  if  the  specifications  were  modified  to  include  suitable  substitutes  available  from  amongst  indi¬ 
genous  timbers.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  should  be  set  up  consisting  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Forests,  with  representatives  of  the  Railways,  Port  Trust,  Provincial  Public  Works  Departments,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  Department,  and  the  Pakistan  Forest  Research  Institute,  to  review  the  timber  specifications  of 
the  various  Government  Departments. 

Development  of  other  forest  products 

261.  In  the  sub-tropical  climate  of  East  Pakistan,  medicinal  plants,  especially  Rauwolfia  serpentina,  offer 
an  opportunity  for  development  to  meet  both  local  and  export  demand,  and  the  East  Pakistan  Government 
propose  to  develop  their  cultivation.  Experiments  on  rubber  cultivation  have  been  in  hand  since  1952  in  East 
Pakistan  ;  the  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  available  in  1959.  The  progress  of  these  experiments  has, 
so  far,  been  reported  to  be  satisfactory.  An  expert  on  rubber  cultivation  should,  however,  be  invited  to  Pakistan 
to  advise  if  the  results  of  the  experiments  already  available  justify  an  expanded  programme  for  rubber  cultivation. 
Subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  expert,  funds  have  been  tentatively  provided  in  the  programme  for  the 
expansion  of  rubber  cultivation.  In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  for  establishing  two  sanctuaries  for 
preservation  of  game  with  a  nucleus  staff  to  train  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Forest  Department  in  the 
methods  of  game  preservation. 

262.  Forests  play  a  significant  role,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  supplying  materials  for  a  number  of  industries 
like  sports  goods,  furniture,  lac,  sericulture,  matches,  paper,  pulp  and  tanning.  The  kinds  of  timber  required 
for  these  industries  have  been  given  preference  in  all  the  afforestation  programmes  ;  walnut,  willow  and  poplar 
will  be  grown  in  high  hill  areas,  tut  (mulberry)  and  shisham  in  Lahore,  Rawalpindi,  Multa?i  and  Bahawalpur 
Divisions,  simbal  in  Quetta,  Hyderabad,  and  Khairpur  Divisions.  Specific  schemes  in  the  Plan  provide  for 
the  production  of  tut  nurseries  for  sericulture  and  nurseries  for  production  of  brood  lac  in  Rajshahi  Division  aud 
extraction  and  purification  of  honey  which  is  available  in  large  quantities  in  Sunderbans  forests  of  East  Pakistan. 
No  firm  estimates  are  available  of  the  quantities  of  timber  and  other  forest  products  consumed  by  various  indust¬ 
ries.  We  recommend  that  the  Pakistan  Forest  Research  Institute  should  collect  the  relevant  statistics  from 
the  trade  and  maintain  them  up-to-date. 

Forestry  research 

263.  Fundamental  forest  research  and  education  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  tire  Centra;  Government, 
but  some  regional  research  of  an  applied  nature  on  dry  afforestation  techniques,  the  determination  of  optimum 
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water  requirements,  and  the  introduction .of ‘  Tpedettel^  rubber,  cin- 

Research  in  East  Pakistan  was  concentrated  on  he  „  has  been  found  that  simba!,  bat- 

chona,  wattles,  tendu  (bidi  leaf) /^IsedTu^sfully  in  the  former  Punjab,  and  experiments  with  rose  wood, 
willow  and  paper-mulberry  could  be  Iand  fforestation  experiments  have  been 

— -  — 

lions  of  natural  precipitation.  .  . 

264.  The  main  centre  of  research  on  P^^hotfly.  Since  its  inception  in 

r  -s': :r  - 

Ministry  has  now  proposed  its  re-organisatron  silviculture,  forest  botany,  forest  entomology,  forest 

country  and  cover  almost  all  P^es  °  *  1  “  plants.  The  silvicultural  research  programme 

chemistry,  forest  utilisation,  and  e  of  dry  afforestation  and  the  utilisation  section  will  have  || 

will  include  thorough  investiga  ions  o  Snecial  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  research  in  the  utilisation  of  1 

a  sub-section  on  forest  economics  “d  sta^s  ‘  ^  but  not  used.  In  the  chemical  field  investigations  will  be  |  • 

inferior  woods,  large  quantities  of  which  a  f  .  woods  and  their  application  in  the  manufacture  r 

carried  out  specially  to  stu*  ^  Mother  salient  feature  of  the  research  programme  will  be  | 

.  of  pulp,  paper,  plastic  and  P  and  refining  0f  products  of  economic  use  from  forest  crops. 

investigations  of  methods  for  t  e  c  eap  e  ^  which  do  immense  damage  to  standing  trees  and  liar-  j 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  co  ^  the  plan<  other  research  schemes  include 

vested  wood.  Provision  for  research  on  ese  pe  Pakistan  manufacture  of  katha  and  tannin,  and 

a  detailed  survey  and  study  of  the  insect  pests  ^  J  agents  from  medicinal  herbs.  Pro- 

extraction  and  purification  of  essentia  buildinss  of  the  college  and  research  institute  at 

~  “a 

of  research  and  for  forest  education.  . 

Forest  Research  Laboratory  has  been  set  up  and  is  expected  to  start  functioning 
265.  At  Cbltasons t  a  dirwttd  towards  finding  new  and  ntnre  econotniaal  ttaes  lb, 

for  furniture  and  packages. 

■  .  .  •  Anne  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

266.  Apart  from  the  research item* .  d  ^  on  ^  forestry  problems.  proviskm  has  been 

^  Z organisations  -  —  “  £ 

and  the  introduction  of  exotic  species  of  economic  vaiue. 

267.  The  capacity  of  the  East  Pakistan  Forest  Z  “  "22 

extended  during  the  Plnn ^  Provision  has  been  made  for  buildings  and  for  teaching 

provides  training  facilities  for  15  students  e  ry  y  students  a  year.  In  addition,  a  botanical 

»  «-  - .  — S".:'  i—  —  ."C  Sx 

experimentation  before  large-scale  deieopme  nvantitie<  of  water  during  the  peak  months  might  be 

of  the  Indus  flood  waters  go  out  to  tne  sea.  u  s  an  w.  '  cb oli stan1  but  suitable  for  raising  firewood 

diverted  to  areas  unfit  for  agronomic  crops  (like  parts  of  Tnat  and  ChoUstanl 
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and  small  timber.  Experiments  conducted  in  Babawalpur  to  raise  a  plantation  by  flood  water  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  suggest  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government  should  explore  further  such  possibilities  of  afforesta¬ 
tion  ;  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  these  experimental  projects.  If  successful,  they  could  be  extended 
over  a  large  area.  Another  source  that  should  be  developed  for  firewood  is  the  large  acreage  considered  un¬ 
suitable  for  agronomic  crops  on  account  of  water-logging.  Experiments  should  be  laid  out  to  find  suitable 
trees  of  economic  value  which  could  be  grown  in  these  areas  ;  the  West  Pakistan  Government  should  prepare  and 
execute  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  afforestation  of  the  coastal  strip  especially  in 
the  Sind  estuary,  Tidal  Belt  and  Lasbella  swamps.  Woods  here  can  yield  firewood  as  well  as  leaves  for  fodder. 
Research  on  this  problem  needs  to  be  started  immediately.  We  suggest  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government 
should  also  develop  research  which  in  other  countries  like  Israel,  Africa  and  Syria  has  shown  that  vast  arid  tracts 
can  be  made  productive  by  suitable  techniques.  Experimental  work  on  similar  lines  should  be  initiated  to 
discover  economical  means  of  developing  the  arid  tracts  of  Pakistan. 

269.  Thej  solution]  to  the  problem  of  shortage  of  fuelwood  should  not  be  approached  only  from  forestry 
side.  Some  research  also  needs  to  be  carried  out  to  evolve  new  cooking  devices  which  use  alternative  sources 
of  heat  such  as  kerosine  oil,  saw-dust,  solar  energy  etc.,  and  which  are  suited  to  our  socio-economic  conditions. 
We  recommend  that  such  research  should  be  initiated  as  early  as  possible. 

270.  The  classification  of  state  forests,  as  now  adopted,  comprise  lands  that  are  under  timber,  firewood 
and  grass.  The  division  of  these  forests  into  categories  showing  their  utility  and  the  objects  of  the  forests  is 
lacking.  Still  less  is  known  of  private  forests.  There  is  a  need  for  re-classification  of  all  these  areas  for  full 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  our  forest  resources  and  their  utilisation.  We  recommend  that  all  the  forest  areas, 
whether  private  or  state-owned,  should  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  economic  possibilities  as  between 
“ protective ”  and  “productive”  forests,  the  latter  being  subdivided  between  “timber”,  “firewood”  and 
“  pastures  ”. 


271.  We  estimate  public  development  expenditure  on  forestry  during  the  Plan  period  as  follows  : 


Extraction  and  utilisation 

Crores  of  rupees 
3*41 

Afforestation  and  regeneration  ... 

...  ,,,  tlf 

2*98 

Research  and  education 

lt,  ,,,  itt 

2*07 

Minor  forest  products 

... 

0*55 

Total 

9*01 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 
Nature  of  the  problems  and  the  need  for  action 

272.  Soil  forms  the  physical  basis  for  the  production  of  crops,  livestock  and  forestry  products,  and  acts 
as  a  storehouse  for  water.  The  soils,  especially  in  many  parts  of  West  Pakistan  are  subject  to  rapid  erosion 
by  water  and  wind.  These  losses  are  heavy,  though  their  exact  magnitude  is  not  known. 

273.  When  rains  fall  or  snows  melt,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  water  infiltrates  into  the  soil  and  surplus 
water  flows  towards  drainage  channels.  This  downward  movement  or  run-off  of  water  is  greatly  retarded  when 
there  is  a  vegetative  covering  on  the  soil  surface  ;  the  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  prevent  the  water  from  gaining  speed 
and  their  elahorate  net-work  of  roots  binds  soil  against  disintegration  and  erosion.  When  land  is  covered  with 
vegetation,  floods  are  likely  to  be  less  severe  and  to  occur  less  frequently,  streams  are  more  likely  to  be  perennial 
and  soils  more  stable.  In  some  areas  forests  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  of  unstable  slopes,  and  grasslands 
have  been  grazed  bare.  Whether  the  land  is  under  grazing  or  cultivaiion,  the  top  soil,  when  deprived  of 
protective  cover  and  soil-binding  roots,  is  unable  to  hold  against  the  abrasive  action  of  speeding  water.  Smooth 
slopes  subjected  to  surface-washing  develop  rills  which  deepen  into  gullies.  In  the  course  of  time  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  such  lands  is  severely  reduced. 
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heavy  sands.  In  wind  eroded  “*“■  1*^^  areycovered  with  crescent-shaped  accumulations  of  stenle 
during  the  storms.  In  extreme  cases  the  atiectea  a  irrigation  channels  and  canals, 

sand  which  keep  on  the  move  and  bury  habitations,  crops,  ana  m  P  p 

.  w,nd  erosion  are  prevalent  in  varying  degrees  over  extensive  a  eas. 

275.  In  West  Pakistan,  water  and  wind  er  reversethe  processes  0f  erosion  and  to  arrest  their 

Restoration  of  vegetation  on  these  areas  is  imp  veaetatiou  in  West  Pakistan,  a  major  part  of  which  is 

further  advance  on  to  unaffected  areas,  u  ,  °ry  aids  for  conserving  moisture. 

drv,  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  without  .upp  .  .  .  ,  h  Chi„a. 

.  nrnblem  and  water  erosion  is  restricted  to  tne  Gnitta 

276.  In  East  Pakistan,  wind  erosion  is  no  a  sen  -  P  ^  dearfng  forest  growth  from  hillsides,  cul- 

gong  Hill  Tracts,  where  cultivators  sometimes  ^  Mda.  Rainfall  is  favourable  for  forest 

rivaling  the  land  until  the  top  soil  is  ero  th  on  covers  the  fields  and  reduces  erosion. 

— >  - — a  ‘T  ™ -  ■»“ 

277.  Positive  efforts  by  the  Government .an  >  ^  ^  p,ay  g  major  part  in  any  soil  conservation 

loss  of  valuable  lands.  For  several  reasons  ^  ^  of  conservation  and  for  making  culti- 

programme,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for :  ev  ^  ^  for  improvemen,  ia  known,  and  development  of  new 
vators  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  game  .  particular  conditions  of  the  country.  Conservation  mea- 

soil  conservation  techniques  which  are  adapt  community  involved,  in  order  that  such  measures 

sures  must  be  employed  on  watershed  basis  o  activity  and  provide  the  leadership  for  developing 

may  be  effective.  The  Government  must  increase  <ns  for  conservation.  In  many  cases  the 

the  necessary  organisations  of  cultivators  an  u  in  a  de'crease  in  the  immediate  net  income  of  cultivators  al-  ■ 
adoption  of  soil  conservation  practices  may  resu  of  such  coliditioas.  Government  action  is  necessary  j 

though  in  the  longer  run  production  wouldincrea  •  individuals  in  their  immediate  interest  . 

to  overcome  the  inconsistency  between  tbe  responsibility  for  apphcation  of  sod 

and  the  longer-run  public  interest.  Finally,  the  Government 

conservation  measures  on  public  lands.  especially  the  Forest  Department,  have  attempted  to 

278.  In  West  Pakistan  various  < Soveimm ent :  g  ^ ?ndu&d  reclamation  of  gullied  agricultural  land, 
check  erosion  id  different  ways.  The  various  -  ff  (ion  These  efforts  were  largely  concentrated 

terracing  (walbandi),  check-damming,  river  tra‘n'“8  .  where  water  erosion  presents  a  serious  - 

in  the  northern  upland  districts,  esp-rn ^^“‘ILtion  activities  to  the  Thai  area  where  el, 
prohlem.  Also,  the  Forest  Department  has  ext  -  win(J  erosion  Recently  a  soil  conservation 

borate  wind-breaks  and  shelter-belts  are  being  raise-  Rawalpindi  Division  to  evolve  in¬ 
project  was  started  on  agricuitural  lands  in  the  northern  ^  d«tnc,s  fcy  ^  Forest  Depar, 

digenous  techniques  for  conserving  soil  an  wa  .  ^  locally  but  have  not  achieved  much  success  on  larger 

ments  have  given  some  satisfactory  results  w  en  practicable  or  economical  for  the  cultivators.  In 

areas.  What  had  been  successful  m  a  technic^  se  ^  ‘  ^  ^  integrated  soU  conservation  pro¬ 
addition,  there  was  no  co-ordmated  Plan  d  P  project  is  D0W  under  way  at  five  centres  in  the 

grammes  on  range,  farm  and  forest.  A  P  conservation  measures  developed  in 

northern  upland  districts  of  ^  to  H  conditions.  In  .95. ,  the  Central  Govern- 

z m  o,f  r  n. . «=d  ™r 

classifications. 

Programme  of  action  ,  The  &si  and  possibly  the 

279.  The  problem  of  sol!  consemtion  needs  ttKtteU«n  which  are  effective, 

most  important  problem  at  present  i>  tne  nee  o-  r  t0  aet  the  results  of  research  into 

economical  and  within  the  means  of  cultivators.  To-,  secern  proole...  to  g  . 


practice  on  the  lands.  As  a  basis  for  research  and  for  the  development  of  conservation  plans,  a  programme  of 
soil  survey  and  land  capability  classification  is  included  in  the  programme  for  agriculture.  The  research 
should  move  in  two  directions  :  ( a )  to  discover  measures  to  prevent  erosion,  and  (6)  to  evolve  techniques 
for  reclaiming  eroded  lands  (forests,  range  and  cultivated  land)  under  different  climatic  conditions. 

280.  Soil  conservation  is  by  and  large  a  problem  of  West  Pakistan  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Central  Soil  Conservation  Organisation  should  be  transferred  to  the  West  Pakistan  Government,  and 
there  remain  a  semi-autonomous  body.  Further,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  long-term  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  we  recommend  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Organisation  should  be  given  permanent  status.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the-  Plan  for  the  continuation  of  this  organisation  until  1960. 

281 .  The  pilot  soil  conservation  project  now  under  way  at  five  centres  in  the  northern  upland  districts  should 
be  continued,  and  provision  has  accordingly  been  made  in  the  Plan.  When  the  results  of  this  pilot  project  are 
available  and  found  satisfactory,  the  work  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  other  eroded  areas. 

282.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  a  soil  conservation-o/wi-afforestation  pilot  project  sponsored 
by  the  Ministry  of  Kashmir  Affairs.  There  the  plan  of  operations  will  include  construction  of  check  dams 
afforestation,  hill  torrent  control  and  terracing  on  agricultural  lands. 

283.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  extend  the  results  of  research,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  developed 
systematically  to  cultivated  and  waste  lands.  Because  water  erosion  is  linked  with  run-off,  a  water-shed  is  a 
natural  unit  for  planning  conservation  systems.  .  Soil  conservation  measures,  as  a  rule,  should  proceed  syste¬ 
matically  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  water-shed.  In  such  a  programme  the  ownership  pattern  in  the  water-shed 
will  pose  serious  problems  but  these  must  be  overcome  j  full  co-ordination  and  co-operation  among  users  of 
lands  in  any  integrated  conservation  plan  is  essential  for  success. 

284.  To  develop  co-ordinated  conservation  plans  and  to  provide  effective  leadership  in  their  applications 
an  organisation  is  necessary.  We  recommend  that  an  advisory  body  for  soil  conservation  should  be  set  up  as 
soon  as  possible  in  West  Pakistan  ;  this  body  should  include  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  to  West  Pakistan 
Government,  Heads  of  the  Provincial  Government  Departments  concerned  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Adviser, 
who  beads  the  Soil  Conservation  Organisation.  The  main  terms  of  reference  of  this  body  should  be  to  lay  down 
general  policies,  and  approve  working  plans  prepared  by  the  District  Development  Committees.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Committee  should  lay  down  a  pattern  for  the  District  Committees  to  prepare  plans  on  a  water-shed  basis. 
The  various  Departments  represented  on  the  District  Committees  would  implement  parts  of  the  plan  pertaining 
to  their  fields.  A  written  plan  is  considered  essential  in  order  that  the  various  district  agencies,  the  individuals 
and  the  village  communities  involved  will  understand  their  responsibilities  clearly  and  fully. 

285.  The  soil  conservation  working  plan  will  prescribe  dearly  the  correct  land  use  for  various  types  of 
land  and  the  water  holding  or  water  spreading  practices  considered  essential  for  most  economic  and  permanent 
use  of  the  land.  The  district  soil  conservation  specialists  will  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  operation 
units  in  the  implementation  of  the  working  plan. 

286.  Active  co-operation  of  the  communities  and  individuals  who  own  and  farm  the  lands  must  be  enlisted 
in  the  execution  of  conservation  plans  j  larger  and  quicker  results  are  likely  to  be  achieved  thus  than  by  using 
official  agencies  alone.  The  cost  will  also  be  reduced  materially  because  voluntary  labour  can  be  provided  by 
the  owners  or  users  of  the  land. 

287.  On  private  lands,  soil  conservation  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  by  land  owners  themselves,  under 
the  leadership  to  he  provided  by  the  soil  conservation  specialists  at  the  district  level.  The  Government  should 
limit  itself  to  the  technical  assistance  offered  through  the  village  level  workers,  who  should  be  given  a  short  course 
of  training  in  the  techniques  and  methods  of  soil  conservation  by  the  staff  of  the  Central  Soil  Conservation  Or¬ 
ganisation.  Material  help  to  co-operating  farmers  will  be  allocated  by  the  District  Development  Com¬ 
mittees  and  distributed  through  the  Village  AID  development  officers  from  funds  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
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,he  Village  AID  programme.  If  eroded  lands  are  not  developed  by  owners,  the  District  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  authorised  to  carry  out  the  conservation  work  in  accordance  with  the  approved  work,  g  p  . 
The  money  thus  spent  could  be  recovered  from  the  owners  as  arrears  of  land  revenue.  In  the  areas  not  yet  covered 

by  the  Village  AID  programme,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  continue  to  exercise 
responsibility  in  their  respective  spheres  and  carry  out  the  programme  according  to  written  plans  as  they  are 

developed. 

288  The  district  soil  conservation  specialists  attached  to  the  Deputy  Commissioners  will  need  special 
training.  A  training  programme  should  be  worked  out  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Council  (proposed  below 
in  paragraph  351)  with  the  aid  of  the  Provincial  Soil  Conservation  Committee.  The  course  of  training  should 
be  arranged  at  one  or  more  of  the  existing  Agricultural  Institutions. 


289.  The  Plan  provides  Rs.  74  lakhs  for  soil  conservation  during  1955—60. 

SOIL  SURVEY 

290.  Systematic  soil  surveys  based  on  uniform  techniques  are  necessary  for  obtaining  the  fundamental 
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soil  information  required  to  plan  sound  agricultural  programmes,  to  develop  combined  land  and  water  use  pro 
grammes  and  to  devise  equitable  agricultural  taxation.  Soil  surveys  show  the  physical  and  chemical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  soils,  their  potential  productivity  and  suitability  for  different  crops,  fertiliser  needs  and  methods 

of  cultivation  requirements. 


291  In  the  past  only  a  limited  amount  of  soil  survey  work  was  done,  by  several  agencies  including  Provincial  ( 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Revenue,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Public  Works  Department.  In  [ 
East  Pakistan  little  systematic  work  was  done  before  independence  except  an  intensive  soil  classification  survey 
^one“i  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  recently  ;  this  work  stiil  continues.  In  1953,  nearly  aU 
of  West  Pakistan  was  photographed  from  the  air.  This  was  followed  by  a  reconnaissance  field  survey  for  land  J 
classification  carried  out  in  close  association  with  the  Central  Soil  Conservation  Organisation  of  the  Ministry  | 
of  Agriculture.  In  former  Sind,  part  of  the  land  has  been  classified  according  to  productivity  and  revenue  earning  , 
capacity  •  in  former  Punjab  soil  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  some  parts  of  the  irrigated  area.  Practically  the 
whole  of  East  Pakistan  has  also  been  aerially  photographed  and  a  detailed  soil  survey  in  the  Ganges-Koba  a ' 

area  is  under  way. 

292.  Each  of  the  organisations  engaged  in  soil  survey  work  hasTollowed  different  techniques  and  standar  s 
for  soil  classification  ;  there  is  a  great  need  for  co-ordination  to  ensure  uniformity  and  comparability  of  results. 
By  following  a  uniform  system  of  soil  classification,  the  nature  of  any  particular  soil  can  be  specified  and  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  soil,  and  the  soil  maps  prepared  for  any  part  of  the  country  can  be  accurately  interpre  e 

by  surveyors  working  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  standard  specifications 
for  the  execution  of  all  types  of  soil,  and  land  classification  surveys  and  analysis  should  be  evolved  for  country¬ 
wide  use  whatever  the  agency.  For  this  purpose,  we  propose  the  establishment  of  an  expert  committee  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  or  by  the  proposed  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  To  lay  down  such  standard  speci¬ 
fications  and  techniques  of  soil  classification,  this  committee  should  have  soil  specialists  from  the  two  Wings  and 
representatives  from  the  agencies  likely  to  use  the  results  of  these  classifications. 

293  We  recommend  that  the  agency  for  executing  the  detailed  soil  surveys  and  land  classifications  should 
be  the  Soil  Survey  Sections  already  established  or  to  be  established  in  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
These  Sections  should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  Han 
provides  for  basic  soil  survey  work.  Agencies  requiring  special  purpose  surveys  should  approach  the  Soil  Survey 
Sections  to  undertake  needed  surveys. 

294  Soil  Survey  Sections  should  give  first  priority  to  areas  to  be  included  in  new  irrigation  projects,  such 
as  the  Lower  Sind,  Guddu,  Taunsa,  and  the  Ganges-Kobadak  schemes.  In  new  areas,  soil  surveys  should  be 
among  the  first  actions  taken  so  that  the  valuable  information  provided  by  them  can  be  used  by  all  concerue  , 
including  the  irrigation  engineers  responsible  for  the  planning  of  irrigation  projects  most  effectively.  A  totai 
provision  of  Rs.  11  lakhs  is  made  in  the  Plan  for  Soil  Surveys. 


COLONISATION 

295.  A  number  of  irrigation  projects  are  under  way  and  more  are  contemplated  during  the  Plan  period. 
These  projects  will,  by  1960,  increase  the  cropped  area  by  about  L6  million  acres.  Out  of  this,  about  6  lakh 
acres  will  be  benefited  either  by  tubewell  projects  or  by  minor  irrigation,  drainage  and  reclamation  schemes, 
and  will  not  need  any  special  facilities  for  colonisation  purposes.  The  remaining  area  of  about  one  million 
acres  lies  on  major  irrigation  projects  as  shown  in  Table  11,  and  will  need  special  facilities  for  rapid  development 
and  colonisation. 

Table  11 


Additional  area  to  be  cropped  on  major  irrigation  projects 

Additional  area  to 

Name  of  Project  be  cropped  during 

the  Plan  period 


1.  Completed  projects 

2.  Ghulam  Mohammad  Barrage 

3.  Thai  . 

4.  Kurrum'Garhi 

5.  Taunsa 

6.  Pahur 

7.  Flood  Irrigation  in  Kalat  Division 

8.  Nari  Bolan 

9.  MakhiDhand  . 


Thousand  acres 
150 
304 
275 
120 
70 
48 
40 
24 
18 


296.  The  actual  area  which  will  need  colonisation  during  the  Plan  period  will  be  more  than  the  cropped 
areas  shown  in  Table  1 1  ;  plans  for  colonisation  need  to  be  developed  long  before  settlement  is  to  begin.  Thus 
the  plans  for  colonisation  must  belaid  during  the  Plan  period  for  much  of  those  areas  in  which  the  irrigation  works 
will  not  be  completed  during  the  Plan  period.  In  addition,  during  the  first  few  years  after  settlement,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  get  all  of  the  crop-land  into  production.  Some  of  the  areas  which  are  now  irrigated  by  inundation 
canals  will  receive  weir-controlled  and  regulated  supplies  immediately  after  1960  ;  these  areas  will  need  such 
facilities  as  roads,  land  survey,  and  drinking  water  supplies  during  the  Plan  period.  Provision  of  Rs.  11*49 
crores  for  this  colonisation  work  is  included  in  the  Plan. 


297.  In  the  past  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  developing  the  vast  areas  in  the  canal  colonies  of  West 
Pakistan,  other  than  the  Thai  Project,  was  to  appoint  a  Colonisation  Officer  generally  of  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Commissioner.  This  officer  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  districts  where  development  was  needed  ;  he  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  colonists  in  his  areas.  In  the  areas  to  which  they  were  posted,  the  Colonisation 
Officers  relieved  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of  revenue  work,  and  were  given  the  special  powers  of  selecting 
the  colonists,  allocating  land  to  them  and  seeing  that  the  land  was  properly  developed  and  used.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  development  land  was  given  without  payment  to  the  settlers  ;  more  recently  it  has  been  sold.  The 
Government  extended  little,  if  any,  help  to  the  colonists  ;  as  a  result,  public  outlay  on  colonisation  was  low 
but  the  colonisation  work  proceeded  slowly.  Moreover,  in  this  system,  the  colonisation  officers  supervised  only 
the  settling  operations,  while  the  other  developmental  activities  were  left  to  the  particular  Departments 
concerned.  Consequently,  the  different  stages  of  development  were  not  co-ordinated,  and  development  was 
not  accomplished  systematically. 


298.  The  urgent  need  of  the  day  is  to  bring  the  new  lands  where  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities  are 
made  available  into  production  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  to  this  end  no  field  of  development  must  be  permitted 
to  lag  behind  to  limit  the  pace  of  overall  development.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  a  semi-autonomous  bodv, 


the  Thai  Development  Authority,  was  set  up  in  1949  by  the  former  Punjab  Government.  It  was  thought  that  U 
the  colonists,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  would  take  about  18  years  to  bring  the  whole  Thai  project  area  into  L 
production,  while  the  Authority  was  expected  to  complete  this  job  within  about  6  years.  To  speed  up  the  work 
the  Authority  was  empowered  to  buy  tractors  and  other  farming  machinery,  to  acquire  land,  break  up,  level  j 
and  distribute  it  amongst  the  settlers,  to  construct  village  link  roads,  erect  shelters,  and  build  houses  for  the  co-  |  : 
lonists.  Considerable  progress  was  made  by  the  Authority  with  works  other  than  colonisation,  but  land  has  | 
not  been  brought  into  production  as  quickly  as  was  expected.  It  had  been  calculated  that  by  1954-55  about  one  | 
million  acres  would  be  brought  under  crops,  compared  with  about  400  thousand  acres  if  the  old  slow  system  was  | 
followed.  Actually,  however,  only  about  400  thousand  acres  were  brought  under  crops  by  1954-55.  A  com-  | 
mittee  set  up  by  the  former  Punjab  Government  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  evaluation  of  the  work  done  by  j ' 
this  Authority.  Whatever  the  conclusions  of  this  committee,  we  have  no  doubt  that  semi-autonomous  authorities  j 
for  the  colonisation  of  large  new  areas  provide  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  rapid  co-ordinated  develop-  j. 
ment.  Multi-lateral  development  needed  in  such  cases  demands  co-ordination  of  a  high  degree  not  attainable  j 
in  ordinary  operations  on  a  departmental  basis.  The  condition  is  that  policies  and  programmes  must  be  laid  ^ 
down  by  the  Government  and  the  progress  should  be  watched  concurrently.  Such  authorities  or  agencies  for 
execution  should  have  no  power  of  formulating  policies  and  programmes.  The  Governmeut  exercise  effective  j 
control  through  budget  allotments  and  there  is  no  reason  why  actual  execution  should  be  otherwise  than  as  de-  j 

sired  by  them.  '  j 

299.  We  recommend  that  in  East  Pakistan  the  Ganges-Kobadak  and  the  Teesta  Barrage  areas  should  be  j 
studied  to  determine  how  much,  if  any,  of  these  areas  will  require  colonisation.  Then  the  question  of  the  appro-  j 
priate  type  of  organisation  for  development  should  be  decided.  In  the  meantime  the  agriculture  organisation  in  ; 
the  Ganges-Kobadak  area  should  be  strengthened.  The  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  assist  the  Pro-  ; 
vincial  Governments  by  providing  information  and  advice,  and  by  helping  them  to  obtain  necessary  resources,  j 

300.  In  West  Pakistan  major  effort  should  be  devoted  to  speeding  up  the  colonisation  of  areas  brought  f 
under  irrigation.  At  present  much  land  is  actually  available  for  colonisation  but  is  not  being  used— a  terrible  [ 
waste  when  food  is  so  short,  and  one  which  will  grow  in  size  as  more  land  becomes  available  unless  the  organisa-  ; 
tion  and  administration  of  colonisation  are  greatly  improved.  The  first  requisite  is  that  the  Central  and  Pro- 
vincial  Governments  adopt  firm  policies  regarding  colonisation.  In  formulating  these  policies  the  Govern-  j 
ment  should  consider  the  acquisition  of  new  lands  for  landless  tenants,  encouraging  the  movement  of  settlers 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  response  to  economic  opportunities,  and  imposition  of  heavy  better¬ 
ment  taxes  in  the  newly  irrigated  areas.  These  steps  would  accomplish  two  major  objectives  :  increase  food 
supply  and  raise  funds  for  development. 

301.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  colonisation  operations,  the  Board  recommend  that  the  West  Pakistan 
Government  establish  a  new  department  to  prepare  plans  and  programmes  for  the  development  of  newly  irri¬ 
gated  areas,  to  obtain  their  sanction  and  supervise  their  execution.  The  Head  of  this  Department  should  be 
made  an  cx-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Revenue  matters,  or  alternatively 
the  present  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  might  be  given  the  whole-time  responsibility  for  the  new  Colonisa¬ 
tion  Department.  The  function  of  the  Colonisation  Department  should  be  to  prepare  grounds  for  colonisation 
work,  make  policy  decisions  regarding  colonisation  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  progress  made  by  various  colo¬ 
nisation  projects.  This  Department  should  have  sufficient  technical  staff  to  conduct  research,  prepare  plans 
for  development  and  advise  the  Government  on  matters  relating  to  preliminary  survey  and  other  steps  necessary 
for  colonisation  of  land  in  different  Project  Areas  before  the  Development  Authorities  recommended  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  set  up  in  those  areas.  This  staff  should  also  keep  a  constant  touch  with  the  progress 
made  in  various  Development  Projects,  when  colonisation  is  in  progress,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  suggest 
improvement  in  their  working  and  to  advise  on  how  to  remove  any  bottlenecks  that  may  be  there  in  the  way 
of  speedy  development. 

302.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  semi-autonomous  Development  Authority  directly  responsible  to  this 
Department  should  be  set  up  for  each  of  the  major  projects  in  the  Province  to  execute  the  colonisation  programme 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  programmes  laid  down  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
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303.  We  recommend  that  each  Development  Authority  should  have  three  divisions,  (a)  research,  (T>)  plans 
and  operations,  and  (c)  administration. 

304.  The  research  division  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  Planning  of  any  sort  is  commenced,  probably  long 
before  the  actual  settlement  is  started  and  the  Authority  is  established:  The  function  of  the  research  division 
would  be  to  determine  what  specific  research  is  needed,  find  the  agencies  to  do  this  research,  such  as  colleges, 
universities,  and  Government  agencies,  and  see  that  it  was  carried  out  and  the  results  made  available  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  In  addition,  the  research  division  would  assemble  any  relevant  information  already  avail¬ 
able  and  advise  on  plans  and  operations.  It  should  be  staffed  with  a  Director  and  at  least  one  fully  trained  spe¬ 
cialist  in  each  major  field  such  as  settlement,  crop  production,  animal  husbandry,  forestry,  irrigation,  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  marketing,  credit  and  cottage  industries.  When  it  is  possible  to  have  the  research  actually  conducted 
by  colleges,  universities  and  other  agencies  on  a  contract  basis,  the  research  staff  of  the  development  authority 
could  be  kept  to  a  small  number  ;  till  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  staff  at  a  level  sufficient  to  conduct 
its  own  research. 

305.  The  Plans  and  Operations  Division  should  have  at  least  four  major  sections  :  (a)  settlement,  (b)  cons¬ 
truction,  (c)  extension,  and  (d)  credit.  As  soon  as  sufficient  information  is  available  from  existing  knowledge 
and  research,  plans  for  development  should  be  made  for  the  following  :  how  the  settlers  would  be  selected,  in 
what  numbers,  and  from  what  sources  ;  size  of  farms  ;  recommended  farm  production  plans  ;  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  purchasing  supplies  and  selling  products  ;  credit  plan  and  facilities  ;  designs  for  roads,  houses 
and  community  services  ;  arrangements  for  water  supply  and  use  ;  and  provisions  for  health,  education,  and 
extension  services. 

306.  When  the  plans  of  the  Development  Authority  were  completed,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  Colo¬ 
nisation  Department  for  approval  by  the  Provincial  Governments  ;  when  approved  they  would  be  ready  for  im¬ 
plementation.  The  Provincial  Government  should  review  periodically  the  progress  of  each  Development  Au¬ 
thority,  see  that  the  work  is  being  executed  according  to  the  plans,  and  take  such  action  as  necessary  to  ensure 
rapid  progress. 

307.  Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Plans  and  Operations 
Division  of  the  Development  Authority.  The  Settlement  Operations  Section  would  select  the  colonists  and 
arrange  to  provide  the  land.  The  Construction  Operations  Section  would  lay  out  the  farm  units  and  villages, 
and  construct  roads  and  provide  simple  marketing  facilities.  It  would  help  the  colonists  in  the  construction 
of  their  houses,  storage  space  for  the  produce  and  buildings  for  the  animals,  and  would  arrange  to  supply  mate¬ 
rials  needed.  Most  of  the  cultivation  work  would  be  done  by' the  colonists,  but  in  some  areas  colonists  would 
need  help  in  the  initial  breaking  up  and  reclamation  of  land.  The  Extension  and  Credit  Operations  Sections 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  necessary  extension  and  credit  services  were  provided. 

308.  We  recommend  that  the  extension  services,  including  all  forms  of  technical  assistance,  should  be 
provided  free  to  the  settlers,  but  the  cost  of  resources  provided  in  the  forms  of  land,  non-available  materials  and 
funds  used  to  buy  such  items  as  farm  animals  and  implements,  food  for  the  family,  feed  for  the  livestock,  and 
the  cost  of  land  reclamation  should  be  recovered  in  instalments.  The  highways  should  be  constructed  by  the 
Authority,  while  village  roads  should  be  constructed  as  in  the  Village  AID  programme  with  voluntary  labour 
provided  by  the  colonists. 

309.  The  criterion  for  the  division  of  work  between  the  cultivator  and  the  Authority  is  a  simple  one _ 

the  colonist  should  do  all  the  cultivation  and  construction  work  that  he  is  considered  able  to  accomplish  with 
some  assistance,  while  the  Authority  should  be  responsible  for  the  rest.  It  should  be  the  Authority’s  policy  to 
employ  colonists  whenever  possible,  with  some  of  the  wages  paid,  if  possible,  in  scrip  that  could  be  used  by  the 
colonists  to  reduce  their  indebtedness. 
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tr^flT^o^U  ^vided  for  colonisation  faciiities  in  aU  the  major  project 
areas. 

3, 1.  In  addition  to  the  measures  suggested  above  for  colonisation  of 

mend  that  Colonization  under  Co-operative  Organtzation  ^  by  cuUivators  to 

rage  area  on  a  pilot  project  basi,  ^  *  *"* 

work  under  standard  bye-laws  to  be  fran  e  y  anJ  cultivate  the  land  themselves. 

on  individual  basis  by  the  members  of  the  socie :  y  1  ‘  raisins  the  standard  of  living  of  the  members. 

The  size  of  the  individual  holding  should  be  fixed  with  the  object  of  tw»ng  tte . °  ®of  pIodllce>  and 

The  society  should  give  help  and  guidana  to >  ^  wherever  possible,  supply 

supply  of  improved  seeds,  .implements  ^  To  avoid  formation  of  spurious  societies,  we  re- 

of  credit  facilities  and  development  of  land  where  neces  Government  for  formation  and  operation 

commend  that  standard  bye-laws s  be ■  nm  op  £  J  ^  ^  (o  anyone  except  the  society,  and  fragmentation 

SiiJSugh  iiiSJr  si.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  management  and  control  of  the 
fJS  re!t\i  the  members  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

312  Farm  management  is  concerned  with  economic  decisions  from  the  view  point  of  any  individual 

farm  It  includes  decisions  of  what  and  how  much  to  produce  and  what  quantities  of  resources  and  what  pro- 
farm.  It  includes  decis  o  institutional  market  and  technical  conditions  faced  by  farmers.  The 

.. . « «■  - »- »>  «•“ 

c„P ,  livestock,  o,  At  to.  .«■  W*  “  “*  ■“>  “  !*  a“  dSto"”™!  OP.J1- 

AID  programmes  should  contribute  to  the  development  of  farm  management.  In  addition.  Rs. 
provided  for-  a  special  programme  of  farm  management  research. 

313  Surveys  of  farms  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  farm  management  studies  were  carried  out 
in  the  former  N  W  F.  P.  and  the  Punjab  in  1953.  In  N.W.  F.  P.  records  taken  from  45  sugar-cane  farm  m 
the  Mardan-Charsadda  area,  were  divided  into  high,  middle  and  low  income  groups  based  on  the  cultivators 
labour  and  management  earnings.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  from  th.s  study  were  as  tollows 

(a)  “  Net  farm  output”  as  an  indicator  of  cultivator’s  wages  was  about  three  times  as  large  in  the  high- 
income  group  as  in  the  low-income  group. 

(b)  High  “  Net  farm  output”  resulted  from  high  crop-yields,  efficient  labour  of  men  and  bullocks,  an 
high  milk-producing  cows  and  buffaloes. 

(c)  More  farm  yard  manure  and  fertiliser  were  used  in  the  high-income  group  than  in  the  low-income 

group. 

(d)  The  high-income  group  purchased  more  improved  seeds  and  employed  more  labour  per  acre 

vating,  sowing  and  harvesting, 

(e)  The  poorer  financial  position  of  some  families  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  due  in  part  to  large  expendi¬ 

ture  for  weddings,  celebrations  and  sickness. 
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314.  We  recommend  that  a  country-wide  farm  management  research  programme  should  be  carried  out 
during  the  Plan  period.  These  studies  should  have  the  following  objectives  among  others  : 

(a)  To  discover  the  “  farm  practices  that  pay  ”  and  cause  differences  in  income  on  similar  types  of  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 

(b)  To  work  out  costs  of  production  of  principal  crops  ; 

(c)  To  calculate  net  family  incomes  under  different  systems  of  land  tenure  ; 

(d)  To  discover  the  optimum  1  ive-stock-cn/w-cr  ops  combinations  to  give  maximum  returns  under  different 
types  of  farming  in  the  country  ; 

(e)  To  determine  the  optimum  size  of  holding  for  providing  a  satisfactory  living  standard  to  the  farm 
family  under  different  conditions  ; 

(f)  To  determine  the  extent  of  outside  employment  and  under-employment  on  the  farm  ; 

(g)  To  conduct  research  on  the  optimum  location  of  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 

(h)  To  develop  farm  plans  as  illustrations  of  efficient  farming  for  a  set  of  conditions  that  represent  the 
usual  situations  under  which  farmers  must  work. 

The  results  of  such  studies  would  provide  information  necessary  for  determining  optimum  location  of  farm  crops 
and  enterprises  among  areas,  provide  farm  management  information  to  the  cultivators,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
teaching  of  practical  farm  management,  and  provide  valuable  information  for  the  development  of  public  plans 
and  programmes. 

315.  We  recommend  that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  formulate  specific  schemes  in  the  field  of  farm 
management  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  appoint  a  farm  manage¬ 
ment  specialist  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Provinces.  Similarly,  the  Provinces  should  have  trained  staff  for 
this  work.  It  may  be  that  in  addition  to  this  staff,  graduates  specialising  in  agricultural  economics,  and 
final  year  under-graduates  at  various  agricultural  colleges  could  be  employed  iu  this  work  after  some  additional 
training. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

316.  The  information  necessary  to  develop  a  plan  for  agriculture  includes  (a)  the  characteristics  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  available  resources,  and  (b)  the  productivity  of  those  resources  when  employed  in  alternative  uses.  Agri¬ 
cultural  statistics  should  provide  periodic  information  about  such  matters  as  the  size  of  holdings,  number  of 
livestock  and  other  assets  of  farmers  and  the  quantities  and  values  of  production.  Statistical  information  avail¬ 
able  now  is  incomplete,  and  in  many  cases  inaccurate  and  belated. 

317.  A  statistical  section  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  soon  after  partition.  Later,  an 
Agricultural  Economics  unit  was  created  and  combined  with  the  Statistical  Section.  The  statistical  work  of  the 
combined  section  is  limited  primarily  to  the  issue  of  crop  forecasts,  and  quarterly  weather  and  crop  reports. 

Estimates  of  annual  acreage  of  crops 

318.  Until  recently  East  Pakistan  had  no  local  revenue  staff  in  the  villages.  Area  statistics  were  collected 
and  compiled  simultaneously  by  the  Civil  and  Agriculture  Services,  and  issued  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture. 
The  primary  data  in  the  case  of  Civil  Services  were  collected  by  the  circle  officers  through  the  Presidents  of  the 
Union  Boards  and  the  chowkidars  (village  watchmen)  and  passed  on  to  the  sub-divisional  officers  who  submitted 
them  to  the  Collectors  and  finally  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  had  its  own  staff  with  one  Union  Agricultural  Assistant  (also  called  Primary  Licensing  Agent  for  jute)  in 
each  union  of  about  10  to  12  villages,  who  recorded  acreage  figures,  in  relation  to  estimates  derived  from  a  com¬ 
plete  plot  to  plot  survey  taken  in  1944-45  but  sometimes  in  absolute  figures  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  previous 
year’s  estimates.  The  data  thus  collected  were  passed  on  to  the  higher  officials  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
in  succession  and  finally  compiled  by  the  Directorate  of  Agriculture.  Most  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Assistants, 
who  served  as  Licensing  Agents  for  jute  production  have  recently  been  transferred  from  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  the  Revenue  Department,  which  is  now  being  expanded. 
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319.  Because  there  is  no  field-to-field  survey,  acreage  estimates  collected  in  East  Pakistan  are  highly  sub¬ 
ject  to  inaccuracies.  A  more  objective  method  of  estimating  should  be  adopted  until  the  revenue  staff  is  fully 
established  in  the  villages.  Some  years  will  elapse  before  the  revenue  staff  in  the  villages  can  take  on  the  duties 
of  acreage  reporting.  We  recommend,  as  an  interim  measure,  that  a  sample  survey  should  be  conducted  each 
year  by  the  staff  now  engaged  in  the  estimation  of  the  acreage  and  production  of  jute. 

320.  Statistical  data  of  the  areas  sown  to  different  crops  are  collected  by  the  patwaris  or  tappedars  (village 
accountants  or  subordinate  revenue  officials)  of  the  Revenue  Departments  in  the  whole  of  West  Pakistan  except 
in  some  parts  of  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  and  the  Frontier  Regions.  The  areas  in  which  this  service  is  not 
performed  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  Pakistan.  The  patwaris  have  a  record  of  the  area  and 
dimensions  of  all  the  fields.  By  field-to-field  inspection  at  intervals  during  the  year,  they  collect  the  figures  for 
the  area  sown  to  different  crops  in  each  season.  These  statistics  are  checked  by  the  higher  officers  and  compiled 
for  the  Province  by  the  Director  of  Land  Records.  These  data  are  then  passed  on  to  the  Central  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  where  they  are  compiled  for  all  Pakistan  and  published.  The  West  Pakistan  Government  should 
make  arrangements  to  include  the  areas  now  omitted  in  the  estimates. 

Estimates  of  annual  production  of  crops 

321.  In  West  Pakistan  the  following  formula  is  generally  used  to  estimate  annual  production  :  annual 
production  equals  area  sown  times  standard  acre-yield  times  seasonal  condition  factor.  The  standard  yield  is 
understood  to  represent  the  average  outturn  on  average  soil  in  a  year  of  average  character  as  deduced  from  the 
information  obtained  from  experiments  made  up  to  the  period  under  review  ;  the  standard  yield  is  revised  from 
time  to  time.  The  condition  factor  is  the  yield  of  the  current  year  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  normal,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  visual  inspections.  The  crop-cutting  experiments  are  sometimes  not  conducted  at  all,  and  at  others 
inadequately.  The  result  is  that  estimates  of  crop  production  are  highly  subjective  and  not  very  accurate.  In 
East  Pakistan  the  estimates  of  production  are  subject  to  even  greater  errors  because  the  acreage  figures  are  less 
satisfactory.  Some  crop-cutting  experiments  using  a  sample  survey  procedure  have  been  started  already.  A 
scheme  for  estimating  the  area  and  production  of  jute  sponsored  by  the  Pakistan  Central  Jute  Committee  was 
put  into  operation  in  February,  1954,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  been  published.  In  November,  1953,  the  Pakis¬ 
tan  Central  Cotton  Committee  sanctioned  a  five-year  scheme  for  forecasting  the  cotton  crop  but  the  work  has 
not  yet  started.  The  crop-cutting  work  was  done  only  in  the  former  Punjab  where  surveys  were  carried  out  on 
wheat  in  the  Lyallpur  District  during  1950-51,  on  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  in  1951-52  and 
again  on  cotton  during  1952-53.  The  results  showed  that  official  average  yields  were  over-estimated  in  a  poor 
year  and  under-estimated  in  a  good  year.  The  difference  between  the  official  estimates  and  the  crop-cutting 
results  in  cotton  varied  from  2  per  cent,  in  1951-52  to  40  per  cent,  in  1952-53.  We  recommend  that  this  work 
should  be  commenced  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  be  conducted  every  year.  Necessary  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  Plan.  Although  the  crop-cutting  experiments  are  to  he  executed  by  the  Provinces,  there  is  need  for 
co-ordinating  the  work.  There  is  a  nucleus  staff  in  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistical  Section  of  the 
Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture :  we  recommend  that  this  Section  should  be  strengthened  to  direct  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  this  work. 

322.  At  present  the  estimates  of  crop  acreages  and  production  (previously  known  as  forecasts)  are  not 
generally*  issued  on  the  scheduled  dates.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Provincial  Departments  should 
collect  and  transmit  the  full  required  data  to  the  Central  Ministry  on  time  so  that  the  object  of  issuing  estimates 
is  achieved.  Appointment  of  some  staff  at  the  tehsillevd  in  West  Pakistan  and  sub-divisional  level  in  East  Pakistan 
will  improve  the  efficiency  of  crop  reporting.  We  note  that  a  scheme  is  under  examination  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  statistical  staff  in  the  Provinces  and  at  the  Centre.  It  should  be  finalised  and  work 
started  as  early  as  possible. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  prices 

323.  Accurate  and  timely  price  reports  should  include  prices  of  items  used  in  agricultural  production,  in¬ 
cluding  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  prices  of  the  principal  products  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the  major 
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geographical  areas  and  for  each  major  stage  in  the  process  of  moving  commodities  from  the  farms  to  the  consu¬ 
mers  or  for  exports. 

324.  The  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  are  trying  to  provide  market  prices  and  other  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  growers,  traders,  consumers  and  others  concerned.  Daily  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and  live¬ 
stock  products  are  broadcast  and  published  ;  weekly  and  monthly  prices  are  collected  from  important  markets 
and  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  “  Markets  and  Prices”,  issued  by  the  Co-operation  and  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ;  and  fortnightly  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  various  agricultural 
commodities  are  also  published  in  some  of  the  Provincial  Government  Gazettes.  Some  of  the  market  commit¬ 
tees,  especially  of  “  regulated  markets  ”  in  the  former  Punjab  under  the  Agriculture  Produce  and  Marketing  Act, 
display  the  prevailing  prices  at  prominent  places  in  the  markets.  Statistics  of  farm  prices  are,  however,  not  avail¬ 
able  for  all  the  major  producing  areas. 

325.  These  measures  taken  by  the  Government  do  not  seem  adequate  to  remove  the  imperfection  of  the 
markets  in  time  and  place.  We  recommend  that  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  should  review  and 
evaluate  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  present  prices  reporting  work  and  implement  any  necessary  changes  in  or¬ 
ganisation  and  procedures. 

Agricultural  census 

326.  Statistics  relating  to  the  size  and  fragmentation  of  holdings,  forms  of  tenure,  land  use,  livestock  num¬ 
bers,  production,  financial  status  of  cultivators,  resources  employed,  and  many  other  types  of  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics,  are  usually  obtained  through  an  agricultural  and  livestock  census.  Since  independence  no  agricultural 
census  has  been  conducted  in  Pakistan.  An  Agricultural  and  Livestock  census  was  to  be  started  in  1952,  but 
was  postponed  because  of  financial  stringency.  The  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  requested  the  Provincial 
Governments,  early  in  1955,  to  undertake  the  Livestock  Census  as  early  as  possible.  Consequently  the  former 
Governments  of  old  units  of  West  Pakistan  conducted  the  Livestock  Census  between  July  and  December,  1955. 
Returns  from  six  divisions  viz.,  Rawalpindi,  Lahore,  Multan,  Bahawalpur,  Khairpur  and  Hyderabad  have  since 
been  completed.  The  results  show  that  there  has  been  an  overall  increase  of  7*7  %  in  the  total  livestock  population 
of  all  descriptions  in  the  1955  census  as  compared  to  the  1945  census.  The  number  of  cattle,  however,  has  gone 
down  by  3-6%  during  the  same  interval.  The  returns  relating  to  the  Peshawar,  D.  I.  Khan,  Quetta  and  Kalat 
Divisions  of  West  Pakistan  are  defective  and  incomplete.  The  Government  of  East  Pakistan  are  still  considering 
the  question  of  livestock  census. 

327.  Generally,  any  one  of  three  methods  may  be  followed  when  carrying  out  an  agricultural  and  livestock 
census. 

(a)  Complete  enumeration  simultaneously  conducted  throughout  the  country  ; 

(b)  Sample  census  ;  or 

(c)  Complete  enumeration  progressing  by  districts. 

The  first  method  is  expensive  and  requires  a  large  staff.  The  second  method  does  not  bring  in  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  tehsil  and  village  levels.  Moreover,  data  obtained  by  this  method  are  subject  to  sampling  errors,  the 
magnitude  of  which  depends  on  the  dispersion  of  the  data  and  the  size  of  the  sample.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  bre  low  costs,  less  staff  requirement  and  economy  in  time.  Under  the  third  method  the  census  would  be 
conducted  in  a  limited  number  of  districts  each  year.  This  method  would  need  less  staff  and  money  than  the 
first  method  and  would  be  more  accurate  than  the  second.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  propose  to  adopt  the 
first  method.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  completed  by  1960.  Once  the  census  has  been  completed,  annual 
sample  surveys  can  be  carried  out  in  each  district  to  keep  the  data  up  to  date. 

Experimental  design  and  statistical  analysis 

'  328.  For  accurate  references  and  maximum  amount  of  information  it  is  essential  that  experiments  should  be 

arranged  and  the  results  analysed  with  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  research 
institutes,  statistical  sections  are  available  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  field  experiments,  and  in  drawing 


conclusions  from  the  results.  The  staff  in  those  sections  in  both  the  Wings  of  the  country  should  be  «tren* 
thened  and  wherever  properly  qualified  staff  does  not  already  exist,  a  beginning  should  be  made  by  appointing 
at  least  one  statistician  able  to  guide  the  experimental  work.  This  staff  should  be  strengthened .  sufficiently  ia 
the  course  of  time  so  that  all  research  workers  may  have  ready  access  to  the  advice  of  trained  statisticians.  The 
Plan  makes  a  provision  of  Rs.  86  lakhs  to  expand  and  improve  the  agricultural  statistics. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION,  RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION 

Need  for  more  technical  staff 

329.  The  key  to  increasing  agricultural  productivity  lies  in  increasing  research  and  spreading  information 
about  better  farming  methods.  This  means  more  trained  staff,  and  one  of  the  factors  most  likely  to  limit  the 
rate  of  agricultural  development  during  the  Plan  period  is  the  scarcity  of  adequately  trained  technical  personnel 
Although  the  agricultural  programme  we  propose  is  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of  trained  staff  available 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  existing  organisations,  it  is  modest  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  to  the 
potentialities  of  its  agriculture. 

330.  Agricultural  research  has  already  discovered  improved  agricultural  practices  which  could  increase 
production  and  cultivators’  incomes.  The  use  of  these  practices,  such  as  applying  artificial  fertilisers,  sowing 
in  line,  employing  furrow  turning  ploughs,  sowing  improved  seeds,  and  plant  protection  adopted  on  Government 
farms  give  much  higher  average  yields  than  those  realised  by  the  farmers.  During  the  Plan  period  it  is  a  prime 
neoessity  to  bring  these  proven  methods  into  general  use,  and  to  carry  to  the  farmers  the  results  of  new  research 
For  this  purpose  an  expanded,  intensified,  well-planned,  and  co-ordinated  agricultural  extension  programme 
with  additional  personnel  and  facilities  will  be  necessary.  The  extension  workers  must  assist  other  Government 
and  private  agencies  in  securing  the  efficient  use  of  supplies  on  the  farms  and  in  the  improvement  of  marketing 
For  agricultural  extension  to  play  its  necessary  part  in  the  development  of  the  Village  AID  programme,  addi 
tional  staff  will  be  required  and  many  of  the  present  members  of  the  staff  will  require  additional  training. 

331 .  To  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  information  about  farming  methods  designed  to  increase  productivity 
a  greatly  expanded  research  programme  is  necessary.  The  demand  for  the  results  of  effort  in  research  will  be 
especially  acute  as  closer  and  more  continuous  contact  with  the  cultivators  is  developed  through  the  Village 
AID  and  extension  programme.  To  meet  this  demand  for  expanded  research,  many  members  of  the  present 
research  staff  may  need  additional  training  and  a  larger  staff  and  greater  research  facilities  will  be  required.  The 
increased  demand  for  research  and  extension  staff,  in  turn,  will  create  the  demand  for  expansions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  teaching  staff  and  teaching  facilities. 

Present  employment  of  staff,  training  facilities  and  requirements 

332.  The  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  have  employed  staff  for  research,  teaching 
and  extension  work  in  order  to  foster  improved  agricultural  practices  among  the  cultivators.  However,  existing 
vacancies  and  the  small  number  of  staff  in  relation  to  the  cultivated  area  and  to  the  number  of  farmers  and  their 
livestock  for  which  services  should  be  provided,  indicate  that  the  shortage  of  technical  staff  is  chronic,  and  is  not 
due  entirely  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  rate  of  development. 

333.  Independence  left  the  country  with  very  few  institutions  to  train  the  technical  personnel  needed  in  various  : -< 
branches  of  agriculture.  East  Pakistan  had  a  college  of  agriculture  but  no  college  of  animal  husbandry.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  independence  a  college  of  animal  husbandry  was  started  at  Comilla  which  was  later  on  moved  to 
the  agricultural  farm  at  Tejgaon,  Dacca.  West  Pakistan  had  only  two  agricultural  colleges,  at  Lvallpur  and 
Sakrand,  and  one  veterinary  college  at  Lahore.  In  addition.  Islamia  College.  Peshawar,  provided  a  four  years’ 
course  in  agriculture.  For  forestry  there  was  no  institution  to  impart  training  in  the  whole  of  Pakistan.  The  t 
number  of  persons  who  qualified  from  these  institutions  was  too  small  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
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334.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Sakrand  has  been  shifted  to  Tando  Jam  where  new  buildings  have  been 
constructed.  A  new  agricultural  college  has  also  been  constructed  at  Peshawar  to  replace  the  agricultural  classes 
it  the  Islamia  College.  The  Animal  Husbandry  College  at  Dacca  has  been  shifted  to  Mymensingh.  A  college 
jp-  cf  forestry  was  opened  for  providing  training  to  forest  officers  as  well  as  forest  rangers.  At  present  this  college 
jjr  is  located  at  Abbottabad  ,  but  will  be  shifted  to  Peshawar  soon. 


335.  An  accurate  list  of  the  numbers  of  staff  employed  at  present  in  the  various  development  departments 
is  not  available  ;  further  information  is  needed  before  the  total  requirements  of  extension  staff,  including  the 
additional  staff  required  for  the  Village  AID  programme  can  be  determined.  A  summary  of  the  number  of 
extension  workers  employed  in  April,  1957,  in  the  departments  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry  is  shown 
in  Table  12.  The  number  of  extension  workers  in  agriculture  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
villages  and  cultviators,  or  the  cultivated  area  or  the  population.  In  East  Pakistan  each  agricultural  extension 
worker  covers  theoretically  on  an  average  116  villages,  and  20,000  farmers.  In  general,  extension  workers  at 
the  thana  level  have  two  years’  training  in  agriculture,  while  the  supervisors  at  sub-divisional  and  district  level 
are  graduates.  In  West  Pakistan  an  extension  worker,  generally  an  agricultural  graduate,  has  to  look  after 
about  104  villages,  and  about  16  thousand  cultivators. 

Table  12 


Number  of  extension  workers  employed  in  April,  1957  in  the  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry 
I  Departments  and  their  relation  to  numbers  of  villages  and  cultivators ,  or  of  livestock . 


Agriculture 

Animal  Husbandry 

Particulars 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Number  of  extension  workers  (a) 

CO 

U-l 

365(c) 

260 (d) 

290(e) 

Number  of  villages 

62,370 

37,959 

62,370 

37,959 

Villages  per  extension  worker 

116 

104 

240 

131 

Number  of  cultivators 

...  10,556,000 

5,886,000 

Number  of  cultivators  per  extension  worker 

20,000 

16,000 

... 

... 

Total  livestock  population ... 

, , , 

•  • . 

19,830,000 

23,186,000 

Number  of  livestock  per  extension  worker 

... 

... 

76,000 

80,000 

Excludes  supervisory  staff  employed  at  the  district  or  Divisional  level  to  supervise  the  extension  workers. 

Includes  58  Subordinate  Agricultural  Service  Class  1,  54  Sub-divisional  Agricultural  Officers  and  474  Thana 
Agricultural  Officers. 

Includes  Agricultural  Assistants  only. 

Includes  36  Non-Gazetted  (Upper)  Class  Officials  and  224  Non-Gazetted  (Lower)  Class  Animal  Husbandry 
Officials. 

Includes  Veterinary  Assistant  Surgeons,  Veterinary  Assistants  and  Veterinary  Inspectors. 
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•  V  4  otaff  exists  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  East  Pakistani 

336.  Some  speo.ahsed  exte  s  ■  surge0ns  who  are  in  charge  of  dispensaries,  m  addiUonj 

Government, but  none  m ,  areas  for  about  15  days  a  month  when  they  are  expected  to  carry 
to  their  clinic  dutres,  have  to i  travel number  of  Uvestock  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  ex- 

— 

,  V  still  worse  in  forestry  :  no  extension  staff  exists  in  the  Forest  Department.  The  only  i 

337.  The  position  >  5  artallged  once  or  twice  a  year  when  staff  of  the  Forest  Depart- 

mente!  whh^he  help  of  tl'e  Revenue,  Police  and  other  departments,  organise  lectures  and  distribute  free  plants  for 

transplanting.  SDecialists  based  on  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  for  agriculture, 

338.  The  additional  reqmrem  P  ^  ^  ^  needed  iQ  the  yaiage  AID  programme  and  various 

animal  husbandry,  and  for“try  ™  Rs.damati0n  Education  etc.  and  the  expa  nded  extension  service  in  the 
other  allied  departments  such  as  «  calculations  wer  e  made  in  1955.  The  programme  has  | 

non-Village  AID  areas,  are  shown  m  Ta 1 ^  shown  in  ^  Xable  are  therefore  underestimated.  The, 

Table  13 

-ri 


Nature  of  posts 


East 

Pakistan 


Central 
West  Ministry 

Pakistan  of 

Agriculture 


Agricultural  Specialists  : 

Required  for  development  Plan 
Existing  vacancies  in  1955 
Total  additional  requirements 
Estimated  availabilities  (a) 
Estimated  shortage 

Animal  Husbandry  Specialists  : 

Required  for  development  Plan 
Existing  vacancies  m  195  5 
Total  additional  requirements 
Estimated  availabilities  (o) 
Estimated  shortage 

Forestry  Specialists  : 

Required  for  development  Plan 

Existing  vacancies  m  5 j 

Total  additional  requirements 

Estimated  availabilities 
Estimated  shortage- 


113 

2 

115 

105 

10 


140 

10 

150 

120 

30 


421 

134 

555 

400 

155 


239 

141 

3B0 

150 

230 


18 

3 

21 

21 


55 

55 

55 


Total 


552 

139 

691 

505 

186 


434 

151 

585 

270 

315 


42 
1 

43 


201 

3 

204 


7 

11 

18 


148 

117(c) 


250 

15 

265 

148 

117 


TT likely  to  graduate. 

.  -  -  •.«.  -  v,arc  from  the  East  Pakistan  Animat  Husbandry 

{k)  Based  or.  average  of  successful  candidates  to;  :nc  -as.  >,a„  . 

College.  Dacca. 

of  these  4l  will  be  gazetted  officers  anc  t£  will  be  forest  raaferr  (oon-gazew 
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339.  Table  1 3  does  not  include  the  additional  requirements  of  agricultural  specialists  needed  to  be  posted 

“  araS  C0Vered  by  the  Village  AID  or  such  technicians  as  range  development  specialists  soil 

conservationists  and  fisheries  specialists,  for  whom  no  regular  training  facilities  exist  at  present  We  estimate 
that  about  20  professional  range  development  specialists,  30  soil  conservationists,  and  about  30  fisheries  specialists 
be  needed  during  the  Plan  period.  Nor  does  the  Table  include  such  specialists  as  chemists,  plant  pbysiolo- 

Plan'  period°0  °glStS'  ***  ttamed  ^  ^  U"lVersitles  and  are  likely  ,0  be  available  as  required  during  the 

w  *  ,Sh°WS  a"  aCU'e  Shortage  of  agricultural  and  animal  husbandry  specialists  particularly  in 

est  Pakistan.  Unless  these  gaps  can  be  filled  quickly,  the  programme  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 

34!’.  11 '  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  there  will  be  need  for  more  extension  staff  in  the  areas  to  be 
covered  by  Village  A  D  programme  during  the  Plan  period.  The  total  requirements  in  the  172  deveLpme„t 
areas  to  be  established  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  are  given  in  Table  14.  Two  agricultural  specialists  two 
anima  usbandry  speciahsts  and  one  co-operative  and  marketing  specialist  will  work  in  each  development  area 
covering  about  150  villages ;  m  addition  wherever  conditions  demand,  specialists  in  fisheries,  soil  con“ervafon 
etc.,  will  also  be  employed.  Similarly  at  the  sub-divisional  or  district  level,  there  will  be  need  for  specialists  in’ 
agricultural  engineering,  plant  protection,  and  in  some  cases,  forestry,  fisheries,  horticulture,  soil  eonsemtion 
an  range  management  To  determine  the  net  requirements,  the  existing  extension  staff  working  in  these  deve 
lopnient  areas  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  requirements.  When  the  net  requirements  are  added  to  th 
requirements  of  the  respeefive  departments  the  deficiencies  shown  in  Table  13  will  be  increased  considerably  * 


Table  14 

Gross  requirements  of  agricultural  personnel  for  Village  AID  programme,  1955-60. 


Specialists 


East  West 

Pakistan  Pakistan  Total 


Agricultural  ... 

Animal  husbandry 
Co-operation  and  marketing 


A.  At  Development  area  level 


160  184  344 

160  184  344 

80  92  179 


Agricultural  engineers 

Plant  protection 

Foresters 

Fisheries 

Horticulturists 

Soil  conservationists 

Range  management 


B.  At  the  Sub- Divisional! District  Level 

.  54 

.  54 

.  16 

.  54 

.  54 


44 

44 

44 

25 

37 

38 
31 


98 

98 

60 

79 

91 

38 

31 


Notes.  «  already  in  position  will  have  to  be  deduced  in  order  ,0  dele 


(2)  In  addition,  specialists  will  be  lequired  in  each  of  the  followrae  fields :  health  and  sar 
education  and  cottage  industry,  '  ’ 
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342  Development  Officers  and  village  workers  will  form  the  core  of  the  Village  AID  programme.  In 
aU  172  development  officers  (80  in  East  Pakistan  and  92  in  West  Pakistan),  about  5  60  mate  vUlage  worker 
(2400  in  East  Pakistan  and  2,760  in  West  Pakistan)  and  688  female  village  workers  (320  m  East  Pakistan  and  J 
368  in  West  Pakistan)  will  be  required.  Facilities  for  the  training  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on 

Village  AID. 

343  In  East  Pakistan  until  recently  there  were  agricultural  assistants  in  the  union  (10-13  villages),  Thana 
Agricultural  Officers  in  the  (lumas,  and  Sub-divisional  Agricultural  Officers  at  the  sub-division  level  with  a  D,s- 
trict  Agricultural  Officer  for  each  district.  However,  most  of  the  union  and  thana  assistants  and  some  of  he 
sub-divisional  officers  are  not  properly  trained  and  qualified.  Most  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Assistant 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Revenue  Department.  What  is  needed  in  East  Pak.sian  is,  therefore,  the  prope 
training  of  the  remaining  extension  staff  in  order  to  raise  the  status  of  these  officers  at  par  with  the  staff  o 
equivalent  training  in  other  technical  Departments.  We  strongly  recommend  such  a  programme  of ’additional 
training  and  have!  therefore,  made  provision  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Department  of  Animal  Husband^ 
however  there  are  only  about  160  Assistant  Animal  Husbandry  Officers  for  extension  work,  in  addition  to  the 
veterinarians  in  charge  of  dispensaries-one  extension  worker  for  almost  every  three  thaws, 

344  As  the  Village  AID  programme  expands,  extension  staff  in  the  different  development  departments 
should  be  strengthened  on  a  unified  basis.  But  at  the  contemplated  rate  of  developmeut  it  should  be  possible  to 
cover  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  by  1965.  In  the  meantime  we  recommend  that  the  extension  staff,  at  least 
in  the  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry  Departments,  should  also  be  strengthened  in  non-development  areas. 
ProvisioThas  been  made  in  the  Plan  to  have  one  or  two  agricultural  assistants  and  two  to  four  fieldmen  (mukai- 
dams)  in  each  tehsil  or  taluka  and  one  gazetted  officer  in  each  district  in  West  Pakistan,  wherever  such  staff  does 
not  already  exist.  As  a  matter  of  policy  first  priority  in  the  appointment  of  technical  staff  should  be  given  to 
Village  AID  areas.  An  appreciable  increase  is  also  contemplated  in  the  Provincial  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
lent  for  extension  work.  There  is  an  acute  need  aiso  for  building  up  an  extension  orgamsatton  m  the 

Forestry  Departments  of  both  the  Wings. 

Measures  to  expand  agricultural  research  and  extension  services 

345.  The  shortage  of  adequately  trained  technical  staff  and  the  failure  to  use  effectively  those  who  are 
available  can  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  including  : 

{a)  Low  salaries  and  poor  employment  conditions  ;  and 
(6)  Inadequate  and  poorly-equipped  traiuing  institutions. 

346  Salaries  and  employment  conditions.- The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  that  is  contn- 
buting  to  the  shortage  of  qualified  technical  personnel  has  been  the  poor  salaries  offered  to,  and  unfavourable 
promotion  prospects  for,  the  technical  graduates  passing  out  of  the  agricultural  and  other  rural  development 
institutions  after  having  four  to  six  years  of  college  traiuing  after  matriculation.  Moreover,  these  technicians 
are  generaUy  posted  to  small  towns  in  rural  areas  where  services  like  hospitals,  schools,  and  recreation  ac  ies, 
are  not  available.  The  result  istthat  not  many  good  students  are  attracted  by  these  colleges  ;  and  enro  en 
are  not  in  some  eases  anywhere  near  their  capacities.  Furthermore,  many  graduates  from  these  institutions 
seek  and  find  more  lucrative  employment  in  fields  other  than  the  rural  developmentdepartments.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  1952-54,  166  students  graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College 
LyaUpur,  but  only  62  joined  the  former  Punjab  Agriculture  Department  while  104  sought  employmen  elsewhere. 
During  the  same  period  40  agricultural  graduates  resigned  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  former 
•  Punjab  for  more  profitable  employment  elsewhere, 

347.  In  order  to  remove  these  obstacles  to  rapid  development  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  first  step  must 
be  to  raise  salaries  and  to  improve  employment  conditions  for  technical  people  working  m  rural  development 
deoartments.  Suck  imorovements  are  necessary  to  attract  larger  numbers  of  better  qualified  students  for  adm i - 
sion  to  the  institutions  and  to  induce  them  after  training  to  seek  employment  m  their  own  fields.  Nov  th 
count-v  has  embarked  on  a  development  programme,  agriculture  has  assumed  special  importance.  There  is 
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:  little  hope  of  achieving  any  significant  results  unless  the  agricultural  staff  are  put  on  a  level  comparable  with  that 
‘  of  scientists  and  technicians  working  in  other  fields.  Because  the  period  of  their  training  is  slightly  shorter,  and 
f/  the  admission  tests  of  agricultural  colleges  are  a  little  less  severe  than  those  for  engineers,  some  difference  of 
would  be  appropriate,  but  subject  to  such  differences,  agricultural  scientists  should  be  given  conditions  and 
promotion  prospects  comparable  with  those  of  other  technically  trained  personnel.  Unless  this  is  done  agricul- 
s  ture  wU1  M  t0  attract  ambitious  and  promising  young  men,  those  who  graduate  may  seek  careers  in  other  occu- 

•  padons  where  they  see  distinctly  better  prospects,  and  agriculture  will  continue  to  suffer,  and  the  development 

■  P,ans  wlU  not  be  implemented  effectively.  It  can  be  argued  that  salaries  in  all  departments  should  be  considered 
i  together’ but  tbe  case  of  agriculture  is  special  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  so  that  an  efficient  and  active  orga- 
,  nisation  could  be  created  in  this  important  field  where  a  rapid  increase  in  production  of  food  and  raw  materials 
t  is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  economic  development  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

348.  In  addition  to  increased  salaries,  technical  staff  must  be  provided  with  suitable  facilities.  The  effi- 
!  °ency  of  tbe  existin®  staff  in  carrying  out  the  work  especially  in  extension  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of 

•  adequate  transport  facilities.  We  recommend  that  necessary  transport  facilities  in  the  form  of  jeeps  motor- 
cycles,  motor-boats  and  bicycles  should  be  provided  to  the  staff  in  order  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

,  349'  Another  factor  which  can  play  an  important  role  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  extension  workers 

is  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  latest  development  in  the  fields  of  research  and  extension  methods  At  present 
vutually  no  facilities  exist  for  preparing  “  aids  ”  for  mass  education,  such  as  illustrated  bulletins,  audio-visual 
aids,  broadcast  talks  in  the  local  languages,  and  so  on.  We  recommend  that  for  this  purpose  appropriate  mater¬ 
ials  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  development  departments  should  be  regularly  published  in  popular  forms 
and  made  available  to  all  the  staff  of  the  development  departments.  There  is  also  the  need  for  issuing  Agricul- 
['  toal  and  Ammal  Husbandry  Journals  both  in  English  and  Urdu  in  West  Pakistan  to  be  distributed  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  staff  and  the  villagers  at  a  nominal  price.  In  East  Pakistan,  there  is  a  very  good  monthly  journal  known  as 
Kns,u  kall,a  ”  (‘“formation  for  cultivators)  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  about  14,000.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  publication  of  this  journal  should  be  continued,  the  quality  improved,  and  the  circulation  increased  many 
limes.  There  is  also  tbe  need  for  the  appointment  of  information  officers  in  the  rural  development  department 
and  for  the  provision  of  publicity  materials  such  as  audio-visual  aids  in  West  Pakistan.  In  East  Pakistan  there 
ea  y  exists  a  nucleus  staff  consisting  of  public  relation  officer,  a  photographer,  and  other  staff  required  for 
:  publicity  work  ;  this  staff  should  be  strengthened. 

i;,  ,35,0'  ,The  VlUage  AID  Organization  staff  can  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  extension  staff  of  the 

if 11113  development  departments  m  carrying  the  extension  work  to  the  remotest  villages.  To  support  efficient 
f  “teDS1°n  service> 11  is  essential  that  agricultural  research  should  be  carried  out  on  sound  lines  and  according  to 
?  *  ““fc  of  hanging  conditions.  For  this  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  inventory  and  appraisal  of  present 
.1  *°“  anlJ  a  comPrebensive  programme  for  improving  the  scope  and  method.  Provision  has  been  made  based 
;  on  the  scheme  received  from  the  Provincial  Governments,  or  otherwise,  for  the  re-organisation  of  research  and 
establishment  of  regional  research  stations,  but  these  schemes  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  amalgamated  in  the 
.^megrated  research  programmes  which  are  now  uuder  preparation  by  the  Provincial  Governments  Itisreco 

■  ,hat  ^bUshment  of  well  equipped  laboratories  and  libraries  be  given  special  consideration  in 
:  research  reorganisation  programme. 

:  T™™ngPr°£ramme-- 7A  training  programme  for  Village  AID  workers  is  discussed  in  the  Chapter 

0"VlUage  AID  ;  the  present  section  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  training  of  research,  extension  and  teachin- 
i  Peisoonel  ln  tbe  other  rural  development  departments.  We  recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  (a)  to  in- 
i  erase  the  capacity  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lyallpur,  to  complete  those  at  Taudojam  and  Peshawar  and 
tot  two-year  courses  at  all  three,  and  to  begin  fieldmen’s  training  courses  at  Quetta,  Peshawar  aud  Hyderabad 
,«!  (b)  to  modernise,,  expand,  and  reorganise  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Institutes  at  Lahore 
ind  Mymen singh,  and  (c)  to  develop  and  reorganise  the  Pakistan  Forest  College  and  Research  Institute  at 
Peshawar.  Additional  grants,  stipends  and  scholarships  for  agricultural,  forestry  aud  animal  husbandry  edu¬ 
cation  are  required  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  well  qualified  students  in  these  subjects. 
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352.  There  are  several  measures  that  can  be  taken  up  to  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  the  shortage  of  technb  | 
cians  in  the  , short  run.  We  suggest  that  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  should  study  their  organisation  | 
carefully  to  see  if  some  of  the  vacancies  in  their  departments  could  be  filled,  if  only  temporarily,  by  people  with  | 
less  training  and  by  graduates  in  other  fields.  Especially  in  East  Pakistan  it  might  be  found  that  additional  | 
training  and  in  some  cases  re-assignment  of  present  staff  would  aid  considerably  in  meeting  the  demand  for  J 
personnel  in  the  expanded  and  intensified  extension  programme.  Study  may  reveal  that  there  are  also  possi-  J 
bilities  for  economising  in  personnel  and  equipment  by,  physical  centralisation  of  research.  Such  a  move  would 
give  a  research  worker  an  opportunity  to  supervise  a  number  of  projects  rather  than  one  or  two  only  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  use  expensive  equipments  such  as  microscopes,  machines  | 

and  other  laboratory  facilities. 

353.  While  most  of  the  needs  for  rural  development  personnel  are  for  college  graduates,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  posts  which  could  be  filled  by  less-trained  people.  In  pre-partition  days,  at  the  Agriculture  College,  ^ 
Lyallpur  there  was  a  two-year  training  course  in  agriculture  (now  discontinued)  given  to  students  after  matn-  | 
culation’  to  fill  posts  for  extension  work.  We  are  informed  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government  decided  in  1956  | 
to  start  a  2-year  course  for  training  students  for  the  agriculture  extension  service. .  We  recommend  that  such  ! 
courses  for  practical  agriculturists,  animal  husbandrymen,  range  development  specialists,  soil  conservationists, 
co-operative  specialists  and  so  on,  should  also  be  started  at  the  other  appropriate  existing  institutions.  The 
programme  might  be  supplemented  by  short-courses  of  instructions  for  in-service  people  to  keep  them  abreast  * 
of  the  latest  knowledge  in  practical  production. 

354.  It  is  also  possible  that  Arts  and  Science  graduates  could  be  given  some  additional  training  that  would 
enable  them  to  fill  some  of  the  specialists’  posts.  Such  training  will  open  new  fields  for  talented  graduates  who 
after  obtaining  some  technical  training  could  fill  the  gap  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  technicians. 

355  The  need  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  rural  development  personnel  is  no  less  critical  than  improved 
training.  Three  major  points  can  be  made  in  this  respect.  First,  the  training  imparted  should  be  much  more 
practical,  not  in  the  sense  of  performing  routine  farming  operations  much  of  the  time,  but  m  working  out,  with 
means  that  can  be  made  available  to  the  cultivators,  solutions  to  the  actual  problems  confronting  the  farmers. 
The  students  should  not  only  learn  how  to  do  things  but  also  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  how 
these  should  be  done.  Secondly,  the  work  needs  to  be  more  generalised  ;  the  students  should  learn  something 
about  all  the  rural  sciences  that  serve  the  farmer  (including  social  sciences).  Thirdly,  the  students  should  get 
a  better  general  education— to  learn  more  about  their  country,  its  history,  government,  economy,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  people. 

356.  Especially  for  extension  workers  there  is  the  continuous  need  for  keeping>ell  informed  on  new  deve¬ 
lopments.  To  fill  this  need  conferences  of  the  extension  workers  should  be  held  annually  in  each  district  or 
circle,  where  the  latest  techniques  of  instruction  and  findings  of  research  would  be  demonstrated  by  experts  from 
the  colleges,  research  institutes,  and  extension  specialists. 

357.  We  strongly  feel  that  graduate  education  and  advanced  research  on  rural  development  should  be 
centralised  geographically  as  far  as  possible.  There  would  be  great  advantages  if  the  colleges  and  institutes  for 
research  and  training  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  co-operatives,  forestry,  fisheries  and  rural  social  sciences 
were  located  in  the  sam«  places.  Those  colleges  and  training  institutes  could  then  he  turned  into  rural  universities 
when  the  time  is  ripe.  The  aim  during  the  next  five  years  should  be  to  raise  the  quality  of  these  colleges  and 
institutes,  so  that  the  country’s  dependence  on  foreign  universities  for  training  specialists  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  In  the  long  run,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  bring  good  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  to  Pakistan 
for  periods  long  enough  to  establish  strong  departments  than  it  would  be  to  continue  indefinitely  sending  young 
men  and  women  abroad.  Every  encouragement  and  assistance  should,  however,  be  given  to  rural  development 
staff  desirous  of  pursuing  an  advanced  course  in  institutions  abroad. 

358.  Large  chances  are  thus  required  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education.  Careful  study  should  precede 
these  changes,  and  competent  direction  accompany  them.  We  recommend  that  a  permanent  Council  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  should  be  established  in  each  Wing,  to  include  representatives  from  the  Departments  of 


Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry,  Co-operative,  Forestry,  Village  AID,  Soil  Conservation,  Education  and  from 

the  technical  staffs  of  universities  and  colleges.  Each  Council  should  prepare  a  long-range  plan  for  the  deve 
lopment  of  training  in  agriculture  in  the  Provinces,  with  recommendation  on  facilities,  curricula,  period  of  training 
salaries  of  trained  government  personnel,  and  so  forth,  ^ 

359.  Until  these  Councils  can  be  established,  we  would  urge  the  Provincial  Governments  to  implement 
the  proposal  we  have  already  made  to  them,  establish  Interim  Councils  to  make  studies  to  improve  and  amnlifv 
the  available  information  on  the  number  of  technicians  needed  for  rural  development,  and  the  numbers  avail 
able  during  the  Plan  period.  Thus  Interim  Councils  would  be  asked  to  advise  what  can  be  done  in  the  next 

few  years  to  maintain  the  tempo  of  development.  As  soon  as  the  permanent  Councils  are  formed  thev  would 
assume  responsibility  for  these  activities.  *  * 

360  For  additional  personnel  and  facilities,  extra  training  provisions,  and  increased  salaries  the  Plan 
makes  the  following  provisions  : —  >  rian 

Agricultural  education  and  research  ...  ...  Crores  of  rupees. 

Agricultural  extension  ...  ***  ^  ^ 

.  2-53 

Total  ...  5  *20 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  RESEARCH  ~  “ 

361.  Administration  of  research  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  ensure  fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions  •_ 

(a)  Professional  research  workers  should  be  required  to  spend  only  the  very  minimum  time  in  adminis 

resuTt^  “a"ch;  ^  ^ ^  ^  «“***■*  and  reporting 

(W  nee^to^be^olved65  n°'  b6  a,!°tted  '°  m‘D°r  pr°blems  at  a  time  when  more  important  ones 

(c)  The  research  work  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  integrated  with  educational  and 

extension  work  in  order  to  minimise  the  lag  between  the  time  of  discovering  and  the  time  at  which 
results  are  used  ;  and  111LIi 

(d)  Relevant  results  developed  in  any  one  field  of  endeavour  should  be  used  in  other  fields  •  often  com¬ 

ined  results  from  several  subject  matters  are  much  more  significant  than  when  taken  separately 
In  summary,  the  arrangements  should  ensure  that  the  individual  schemes  fit  into  a  research  programme 
in  which  the  most  important  problems  are  attacked  and  that  decisions  and  action  are  timely 

362.  A  comprehensive  review  of  present  organisation  and  administrative  procedures  must  be  undertaken 
before  recommendations  can  be  made.  We  suggest  that  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  co-oneration  wiik 
appropriate  Provincial  Departments  should  as  soon  as  possible  initiate  such  a  review.  The  problem  of  defer 
mining  the  most  effective  arrangements  will  be  difficult,  because  there  is  the  need  both  for  co-ordinating  the  research 
work  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  and  for  integrating  research  with  extension,  education  and  acfion 

363.  Among  the  many  matters  for  consideration  in  this  review  are  the  following 

(a)  The  advisability  of  having  one  competent  person  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  all  branches 
of  agricultural  research  in  each  institution.  The  present  arrangement  in  which  the  head  of  each 
subject  matter  reports  directly  to  the  provincial  directors  may  be  unnecessarily  time  consuming  and 
does  not  permit  effective  direction  and  co-ordination  at  the  local  level  *  8 

(i)  The  need  for  the  agencies  to  provide  materials  and  in  some  cases  additional  facilities  and  services  to 
parallel  the  research,  extension,  education,  and  regulation  work  ;  and 

(c)  The  desirability  of  giving  ‘  blanket  licences 5  to  research  departments  for  obtaining  equipment  from 
abroad  on  a  small  scale. 

/ 

.  364‘  The  Food  and  ASriculture  Council  is  at  present  entrusted  with  the  task  of  promoting  and  co-ordi¬ 
nating  of  agricultural  research.  It  is  composed  of  Government  officials  and  a  number  of  non-official  members 
We  recommend  that  the  membership  of  the  Council  should  include  extension  workers.  Village  AID  officials 
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and  more  non-official  members,  so  as  to  bring  wider  knowledge  of  research  needs  to  bear  upon  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  research.  We  recommendjthat  the  functions^  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Counc.1  should  be  broaden- 

ed  to  include  the  following .  .  .  .  „  . 

(a)  To  prepare  and  keep  up-to-date  a  long-range  plan  for  research  m  the  agriculture  sciences , 

(b)  To  plan  and  assist  the  initiation  of  research  in  fields  not  now  covered  ; 

(c)  To  play  a  leading  role  in  improving  the  quality  of  research  in  different  agricultural  fields , 

(d)  To  maintain  a  continuing  appraisal  of  current  research  in  agriculture  ,  and 

(e)  To  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  prompt  publication  of  research  results  in  a  form  suitable  for  use  by 

extension  workers,  Village  AID  and  development  personnel  and  farmers. 

365  To  perform  adequately  the  functions  of  this  enlarged  programme,  the  Council  would  require  a  small 
but  competent  technical  staff  who  would  assist  them  in  technical  matters  relating  to  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  forestry,  and  other  fields  of  work.  This  staff  should  not  as  a  rule  conduct  re- 

search  themselves. 

366.  Public  expenditure  on  agricultural  development  is  summarized  in  Table  15. 

Table  15. 


SI. 

No. 


Sector 


1 


1.  plant  Breeding  •••  — 

2.  Seed  Multiplication  &  Distribution 

3.  Manures  &  Fertilizers 

4.  Plant  Protection 

5.  Aditional  Reaserch  Projects  ... 

6.  Mechanization 

7.  Marketing  Regulation  &  Govt.  Storage 

8.  Fisheries  ... 

9.  Animal  Husbandry 

10.  Range  Management 

11.  Forestry  ... 

12.  Soil  Conservation 

13.  Soil  Survey 

14.  Colonization 

15.  Farm  Management  . 

16.  Agriculture  Statistics 

17;  Training  &  Employment  of  Professional 
Staff  in  Agricultural  Education,  Re¬ 
search  &  Extension  ... 

18.  Under-developed  Area . 

19.  Reserves  ... 

Total 

20.  Co-operatives,  rural  credit  &  Marketing  (a) 

21.  Land  Reforms  (a)  ... 

22.  Village  AID  and  Rural  Development  (a) 

Grant  Total  •... 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Central 

Government 

Total 

3 

4 

5 

6 

( Million  Rupees.) 

3-21 

5*00 

13-16 

21*37 

32-22 

31*43 

0-88 

64-53 

_ _ „ 

— 

200*28 

200*28 

10*30 

22-41 

27-32 

60*03 

1*41  • 

2*39 

2-77 

4-57 

23*40 

25-26 

— 

48-66 

294 

0-77 

55.70 

59*41 

7-20 

4*79 

22-93 

34-92 

35-99 

49*75 

28-08 

113*82 

0*60 

9*71 

— 

10*31 

33-62 

39-89 

16-59 

90*10 

— 

3-20 

4-22 

7*42 

0*54 

0-56 

0-02 

1*12  . 

1*27 

113*60 

— 

114-87 

0-20 

0*20 

— 

0*40 

1-00 

2*30 

5-33 

8-63 

13*59 

,  36*91 

1*54 

52-04 

— 

4*78 

0-62 

5*40 

190-00 

— 

— 

190-00 

357-49 

352-95  - 

377-44 

1087-88 

57-12 

50*00 

— 

107-12 

— 

9-50 

2-00 

11-50 

143-90 

144-10 

9-90  . 

297-90 

558*51- 

556-55 

389-34 

1504-40 

(a) 


The  details  of  expenditure  are  given  in  the  respective  chapters. 


Chapter  16 

CO-OPERATIVES,  RURAL  CREDIT  AND  MARKETING 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Finance  is  needed  by  the  people  living  in  rural  areas  for  agriculture,  occupations  allied  to  agriculture, 
and  rural  industries.  It  is  needed  for  production,  marketing,  and  consumption  even  when  no  development  is  in 
progress.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  any  development  without  making  provision  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  volume  of  credit.  The  introduction  of  better  livestock,  fertilisers,  improved  seeds,  new  implements,  etc. 
on  a  satisfactory  scale  is  impossible  without  proper  credit  facilities.  A  rural  credit  programme  is  an  essential 
part  of  rural  development  in  general  and  of  agricultural  development  in  particular. 

2.  Rural  credit  presents  problems  of  great  magnitude  and  complexity.  Credit  is  needed  by  millions  of 
cultivators,  most  of  whom  have  no  security  to  offer  which  would  be  acceptable  under  ordinary  banking  conven¬ 
tions.  Besides,  rural  credit  needs  an  organisation  spread  over  the  entire  country  aud  penetrating  into  its  re¬ 
motest  parts.  It  has  to  serve  men  who  are  largely  illiterate,  easy  victims  of  fraud  and  exploitation  and  generally 
unable  to  safe-guard  their  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  difficult  to  organise  and  supervise.  If  the  aim 
did  not  go  beyond  providing  credit  facilities  for  men  of  large  means  who  have  land  or  other  equally  acceptable 
security  to  offer,  it  would  be  mainly  a  problem  of  organisation  and  technique  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  credit 
for  trade  or  industry.  In  addition  to  being  a  stupendous  problem  of  organisation  and  administration,  it  is  also 
a  social  problem.  In  conjunction  with  other  programmes  of  rural  development,  it  must  have  embodied  within 
it  a  positive  effort  to  raise  the  poor  and  illiterate  farmer  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  transform  him  into  a  credit¬ 
worthy  and  self-reliant  citizen  who  is  able  to  contribute  his  highest  potential  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
country. 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  provision  of  credit  for  production,  is  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  of 
buying  farm  supplies.  The  farmers  being  poor  are  forced  to  market  their  produce  immediately  after  harvest 
in  order  to  pay  off  their  debts.  For  lack  of  storage  facilities  the  farmers  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  high  prices 
after  the  harvest  season  is  over.  Any  improvement,  therefore,  in  production  affected  by  supplying  credit  would 
not  result  in  corresponding  benefits  to  the  farmers.  Provision  of  marketing  facilities  are,  therefore,  essential 
for  the  rural  upliftment  of  our  country.  The  rural  people  other  than  being  faced  with  this  problem  of  marketing, 
are  also  handicapped  because  farm  supplies  are  not  readily  available  to  them.  They  have  to  travel  distances  in 
order  to  procure  them  which  raises  their  cost  of  production.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  reform  in  the  present 
markets  in  order  to  promote  increased  production  and  to  provide  facilities  for  handling  larger  quantities.  Besides 
farm  produce,  rural  artisans  suffer  from  a  serious  handicap  because  theirp  roduets  do  not  reach  places  where 
they  can  fetch  many  buyers  with  the  result  that  there  is  hardly  any  competition  in  the  buyers  market  for  these 
goods. 

4.  In  the  field  of  rural  credit  and  marketing  services  as  well  as  in  the  many  other  economic  activities,  there 
is  great  scope  for  the  application  of  co-operative  principles  in  our  country.  Rural  areas  are  densely  populated 
people  prefer  to  live  in  the  villages,  agriculture  is  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  means  of  living,  strong  family  ties 
exist  while  the  agricultural  and  industrial  units  are  small  so  that  the  advantages  of  large-scale  organization  can 
only  be  reaped  by  combining  the  small  units  into  larger  bodies.  Co-operatives  provide  a  means  for  achieving 
the  benefits  that  accrue  from  large-scale  organization  without  the  use  of  compulsion,  force  or  major  State 
interference.  In  addition  to  economies  from  large-scale  organization  of  some  activities,  co-operatives  offer 
an  opportunity  of  economic  gain  to  cultivators  by  means  of  an  organization  in  which  they  can  perform  many 
services  for  themselves  in  place  of  paying  others  to  perform  those  services  for  them.  Individual  initiative  and 
incentive  are  allowed  free  play,  which  do,  however,  bring  in  difficulties  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
human  factor.  Necessary  steps  need,  therefore,  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  factors  are  so  channelised  that 
maximum  gain  is  derived  in  order  to  make  co-operation  succeed. 


5.  The  application  of  co-operative  principles  is  not  limited  to  any  field  or  area,  although  it  might  be  said  that 
co-operation  began  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  in  the  field  of  credit.  It  can  be  made  to  be  an  effective  means 
in  the  field  of  credit,  both  agricultural  and  non-agricultural,  marketing,  supply,  housing  and  co-operative 
*  consumers  ’  stores.  After  the  supply  of  credit  to  the  small  agriculturists  next  in  importance  is  marketing  ; 
farmers  have  for  long  been  exploited  by  money-lenders  and  middlemen  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  co-operative 
movement  and  to  make  it  popular  among  the  masses,  credit  needs  to  be  linked  with  marketing, 

6.  The  need  in  the  fields  of  credit,  marketing  and  other  activities  in  which  co-operation  can  play  a  major 
role  are  great.  However,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  meet  during  the  Plan  period  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total 
needs  since  they  will  undoubtedly  exceed  our  ability  to  serve  them.  The  maximum  that  co-operatives,  individual 
enterprise  and  Departments  of  Government  can  do  will  leave  many  needs  unsatisfied-each  must  be  encouraged 
to  perform  at  their  maximum  effective  capacity.  Our  attempt  must  be  to  make  our  achievements  as  solid  as 
possible  in  terms  of  laying  sound  foundations  for  the  future  and  making  as  effective  a  use  as  possible  of  such 
institutions  as  may  be  available.  We  must  carefully  choose  those  actions  that  will  prove  of  maximum  benefit. 

In  doing  so  we  must  take  care  to  ensure  that  in  our  natural  desire  to  extend  our  activities  in  the  near  future  we 
do  not  repeat  past  mistakes  which  must  lead  to  failure  and  eventually  do  harm  to  future  development. 

PAST  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CO-OPERATIVES,  CREDIT 

and  marketing 

7.  The  history  of  co-operation  in  the  sub-continent  began' with  the  enactment  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 
Act  of  1904,  which  authorised  the  formation  of  co-operative  departments  and  co-operative  credit  societies. 
This  Act  was  amended  by  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  of  1912,  which  authorised  the  formation  of  co-operative 
societies  for  non-credit  purposes  also.  Ever  since  its  inception,  co-operation  has  been  the  main  hope  for 
uplifting  the  rural  masses.  Although  the  movement  has  not  achieved  much  success  in  the  past  we  believe 
that  in  the  conditions  of  our  country  it  embodies  the  largest  potential  of  all  agencies  in  this  field,  and,  therefore, 
deal  with  it  at  some  length. 

8.  Table  I  on  the  next  page  shows  the  progress  of  agricultural  co-operatives  since  partition,  while 
Table  II  gives  the  position  regarding  non-agricultural  societies. 

9.  From  Table  I,  it  would  appear  that  in  West  Pakistan  the  number,  membership  and  working  capital  of 
agricultural  credit  societies  including  Land  Mortgage  Banks  increased  from  1948-49  to  1953-54,  but  in  East 
Pakistan  the  contrary  was  true. 

10.  The  total  amount  of  loans  granted  during  1953-54  by  the  agricultural  credit  societies  was  Rs.  20 
million,  which  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  agricultural  credit  needs  of  the  country.  The  total  member¬ 
ship  of  agricultural  credit  societies  in  1953-54  was  6  lakhs.  If  each  member  represents  a  farm  family,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  societies  have  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  families  on  their  roll.  They  made  a  total 
profit  of  Rs.  660,000  during  1953-54.  Although  the  average  membership  per  society  has  increased  since  parti¬ 
tion,  it  still  remains  below  the  optimum  size  for  efficient  management,  supervision,  and  effective  control. 

11.  Table  II  indicates  that  in  West  Pakistan  number,  membership  and  working  capital  of  non-agricultural 
credit  societies  rose  during  the  period,  whereas  in  East  Pakistan  there  was  a  decline  in  number  but  rise  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  working  capital.  As  for  non-agricultural  non-credit  societies  in  East  Pakistan  number  and  mem¬ 
bership  declined  but  working  capital  rose  while  in  West  Pakistan  number,  working  capital  and  membership  all 
increased. 

12.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the  societies  formed  for  meeting  non-credit  needs.  For  example,  what 
were  formerly  the  Punjab.  North-West  Frontier  Province.  Sind  and  Bahawalpur  in  West  Pakistan  have  farming 
societies.  Some  co-operative  societies  have  been  doing  the  work  of  consolidation  of  holdings,  though  their  pro¬ 
gress  has  not  been  significant.  In  the  former  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province  thev  have  consolidated 
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about  8  lakh  acres  in  a  period  of  over  30  years.  There  are  co-operative  marketing  societies  also  in  certain 
•areas,  but  some  of  them  have  been  ineffective.  The  formation  of  stock-breeding  societies  has  also  been  going 
forward  in  certain  areas.  In  addition,  there  are  special  types  of  societies,  such  as  those  for  sugar-cane,  betel 
leaf  production,  silt  clearance,  and  veterinary  first  aid. 

13.  The  co-operatives  played  a  creditable  role  in  the  immediate  post-partition  period,  when  they  filled 
the  breach  caused  by  the  disruption  of  credit  and  trade  organisations  in  West  Pakistan  consequent  upon  the 
migration  of  Hindus.  This  led  them  into  commercial  and  trading  activities,  in  which  they  had  to  deal  with  non¬ 
members  and  increase  their  operations  in  the  urban  areas.  They  have  since  freed  themselves  largely  from  trad¬ 
ing  activities,  but  commercial  loans  reflected  in  lendings  to  non-members  for  non-production  purposes  are  still 
the  dominant  feature  of  many  banks.  The  number  of  co-operative  societies  is  large  in  East  Pakistan,  but  the 
movement  there  was  seriously  injured  by  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  A 
large  number  of  societies  are  defunct  or  wholly  ineffective.  Partition  left  the  Provincial  Co-operative  Bank  in 
Calcutta  and,  although  a  provincial  co-operative  bank  was  organised  in  Dacca  very  soon,  co-operative  banking 
has  not  really  been  restored. 

14.  Judging  from  all  available  evidence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impact  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  is  not  even  as  great  as  the  figures,  small  as  they  are,  would  seem  to  suggest. 
Many  committees  have  investigated  the  problems,  achievements  and  difficulties  of  co-operatives  in  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  sub-continent  and  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  they  suffer  from  serious  shortcomings  and 
have  not  fulfilled  expectations. 

15  The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  1928,  while  referring  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  societies 
observed  that  “  increase  in  numbers  has  not  always  been  accompanied  by  improvement  in  quality.  The  reasons 
for  this  would  appear  to  be  that  while  societies  have  been  registered  freely  there  has  been  a  lack  of  patient  and 
persistent  education  of  the  members  in  the  principles  and  meaning  of  co-operation  by  teachers  competent  to 
perform  their  task  efficiently  under  adequate  supervision.  Further,  there  is  evidence  that  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  have  been  withdrawn  too  soon.  Members  of  co-operative  bodies  have  not  been  adequately  trained  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  thrown  upon  them  ;  a  natural  restiveness  under  control  has  found  expression  in  re¬ 
sentment  against  what  has  appeared  to  be  undue  official  interference,  and  transactions  have  been  embarked  upon 
which  have  led  to  disaster.” 

16.  The  Co-operative  Planning  Committee  (1946)  made  the  following  observations  : 

“  a  brief  mention  may  be  made  at  this  stage  of  the  causes  of  the  limited  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  co-operative  movement  in  India.  The  main  causes  are  :  the  laissez  faire  policy  of  the  State, 
the  illiteracy  of  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  movement  did  not,  especially  in  its  initial  stages,  take 
the  life  of  the  individual  as  a  whole.  Among  the  other  causes  are  the  small  size  of  the  primary  unit, 
and  undue  reliance  on  honorary  services  for  even  day  to  day  work,  with  resultant  inefficiency  in 
management.  It  is  hoped  that  the  causes  responsible  for  the  limited  progress  of  the  movement  will 
be  removed  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  co-operative  movement  will  make  its  influence  felt,  m 
an  increasing  'measure,  among  all  sections  of  the  community. 

17.  The  Boyd-Orr  Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee  (1952)  recommended  the  creation  of  a  National  Co¬ 
operative  Organisation  under  official  guidance  and  supervision,  and  observed  that  the  organisation  “  will  need 
to  be  built  on  the  present  foundations.  In  general  they  are  disappointingly  weak.  Reforms  are  needed  in  the 
movement  whether  or  not  the  suggested  organisation  is  constituted. 

18.  An  Expert  Committee,  consisting  of  members  possessing  wide  knowledge  of  rural  and  agricultural 
conditions,  as  well  as  of  co-operation,  was  appointed  to  spell  out  the  form  and  the  financial  and  administrative 
details  of  the  National  Co-operative  Organisation  recommended  by  the  Boyd-Orr  Committee.  After  giving 
an  analysis  of  the  past  history, 'the  Committee  observed  that  “  Co-operation  has  suffered  and  cannot  be  expected 
in  its  present  form  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  national  development  and  advancement,  ’  (Report  of  the  Expert  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Pakistan  Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee,  1954).  This  verdict, 
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emanating  as  it  does  from  men  of  wide  experience  combined  with  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  is  of  great  significance.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  the  Government  must  interest  itself  in  co¬ 
operation  as  “  a  vehicle  for  national  development  and  advancement”  and  not  merely  as  a  departmental  activity 
mechanically  carried  on  from  year  to  year  with  no  long-range  national  objective  in  view. 

19.  In  1954  an  exhaustive  report  on  rural  credit  appeared  in  India  after  a  rural  credit  survey  was  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  Pakistan  has  inherited  its  co -operative  organisation  from 
pre-partition  India.  The  Indian  and  Pakistani  co-operative  organisations  have  a  common  history  and  common 
administrative  traditions  and  have  functioned  in  a  common  political,  social  and  economic  environment.  The 
conclusions  stated  in  the  Indian  report  are,  therefore,  deserving  of  consideration.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  are  necessarily  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  this  country.  The  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  relevant  to  the  social  environment  and  the  stage  of  development  in  which  they  have  to  be  applied. 


20.  On  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive  assessment  of  the  past  performance  and  the  present  position  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  credit,  the  report  suggested  the  following  conclusions  : 

“The  Rural  Credit  Survey  reveals  that  the  place  occupied  by  co-operative  credit  in  the  rural  finance  of 
the  country  is  even  more  insignificant  than  ordinarily  supposed.  Organisationally  and  financially 
there  has,  at  the  apex  level,  been  considerable  expansion  in  the  recent  past ;  even  so,  the  central  banks 
still  remain  wreak  and  largely  unco-ordinated;  but  the  weakest  link  of  all  in  the  chain,  wilich  is  wfeak 
at  almost  all  points,  is  the  primary  co-operative  credit  society.  It  satisfies  none  of  the  requisites  of 
either  good  co-operation  or  sound  credit.  Its  failure  to  promote  thrift  and  savings  is  followed  at 
not  too  great  a  distance  by  its  failure  to  provide  in  the  village  a  system  of  credit  which  is  at  once  ade¬ 
quate,  prompt  and  productive.  Even  in  the  two  States  in  which  co-operative  credit  may  be  said 
to  be  less  ill- developed  than  elsewhere,  viz.,  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  Survey  reveals  that  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  share  of  the  benefit  goes  to  the  big  and  large  cultivators.” 

“  These  remarks,  which  are  primarily  with  reference  to  short-term  credit,  also  apply  to  medium-term  and 
long-term  agricultural  credit.  The  former  is  still  a  big  lacuna  everywhere.  The  latter—a part  from 
Madras  and  Andhra,  which  contain  the  beginnings  of  development— is  practically  undeveloped  in 
India.  To  certain  promising  features  of  the  recent  past  wfe  shall  refer  in  Chapter  36  in  the  context 
of  recommendations.  Those  apart,  it  may  be  said  of  the  land  mortgage  banking  system  of  India 
that,  at  its  best,  it  raises  inadequate  funds  in  a  manner  ill-related  to  demand  and  usually  lends  them 
in  a  manner  unco-ordinated  with  development ;  acts  as  if  prior  debts,  and  not  production,  had  prior 
.  1  claim  on  its  attention  ;  reaches  mainly  the  large  cultivator  and  reaches  him  late.” 

21.  The  report  summarised  the  most  important  features  of  co-operative  credit  in  the  following  words : 

*  “To  summarise  some  of  the  features  so  far  noticed  in  this  chapter  and  the  foregoing  one,  it  would  appear 
that  the  system  of  providing  loans  to  the  cultivator  at  the  level  of  the  primary  credit  society  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  :  insistence  in  many  States,  on  a  form  of  security  which  results  in  credit  aligning  itself  to 
ownership  of  property  ;  indifference  to  recovery,  the  failure  to  recover  in  turn  leading  to  low  turn¬ 
over  of  funds  ;  inattention  to  purpose,  productive  or  other,  and  failure  to  relate  recoveries  to  pro¬ 
duction  ;  consequent  on  all  these,  both  a  tendency  to  be  complacent  about  supervision  and,  in  actual 
fact,  a  very  large  lack  of  supervision;  and,  necessarily,  the  mounting  up  of  overdues,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  previous  chapter.  All  these  are  major  features  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  established  themselves  in  the  system  of  co-operative  credit.  That  the  system  as  it  has  actually 
developed  is  not  the  same  as  the  system  that  was  designed  by  those  who  originally  established  it  in 
India,  or  even  the  same  as  that  which  was  still  hoped  for  by  those  who  reviewed  it  at  different  stages, 
is  of  course  very  true.  But  that  is  a  point  which  raises  the  whole  question  as  to  why  design  and  deve¬ 
lopment  have  so  diverged  from  one  another  in  the  record  of  co-operative  credit  in  India.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  which  w^e  will  take  up  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  remains  that  the 


.  system,  as  it  now  operates  ip  regard  to  purpose  and  supervision  or  recovery,  turnover  and  overdues 

is  not  a  system  of  credit  which  is  likely  to  attract  funds  on  its  own  merits  and  in  the  normal  course 
of  business.  Moreover,  the  system  of  loaning,  as  it  now  prevails  at  the  primary  stage,  is  such  that 
it  has  no  larger  scope  for  utilising  the  funds  available  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  structure  in  a  manner 
which  implies  sound,  purposive  and  equitable  disbursement  of  credit.  Much  improvement  even 
within  the  present  framework,  though  not  within  the  present  practices,  is  undoubtedly  possible 
Whether  apex  and  central  banks,  with  or  without  such  possibilities,  arc  for  their  part  giving  due  prio ' 
rity  to  co-operative  agricultural  credit  is  a  point  which  we  will  subsequently  examine  Meanwhile 

.Us  clear  that  at  the  primary  base  of  that  credit  also  reside  its  primary  defects  as  a  system  of  rural 
finance.” 

22.  Dealing  with  co-operative  banks  the  report  emphasised  the  following  unsatisfactory  features  of  their 
operations  :  ucu 

(«)  In  some  States  the  business  of  individual  members  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  banks.  There  is  general  evidence  of  propensity  for  doing  business  with  individua,  b“- 
rowers,  very  often  traders,  in  preference  to  co-operatives.  The  report  ascribed  this  tendency  to  the 
preponderance  of  urban  elements  in  the  Board  of  Directors  ; 

{b)  Some  banks  undertook  trading  activities  during  the  war  and  post-war  periods.  The  General  exne 
nence  has  not  been  happy,  and  some  of  the  banks  suffered  serious  losses  ;  ° 

(c)  The  percentage  of  overdues  from  societies  was  very  high  in  many  States  ; 

{d)  There  were  bad  and  doubtful  debts  of  an  appreciable  order  in  some  of  the  States  ;  and 

(e)  In  general,  the  staff  employed  by  central  banks  are  ill-equipped  for  their  duties  and  quite  often  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  volume  of  the  task  they  have  to  discharge. 

23  In  our  opinion  the  following  judgement  pronounced  in  the  Rural  Credit  Survey  Report  of  India  is  equal¬ 
ly  apphcablc  to  co-operative  credit  in  Pakistan  :  eq  31 

“  “  iS  gfer3"y  .rec?gnised  th3t  the  development  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement  in  India  has  been 
inadequate  ,n  three  important  respects.  There  are  large  parts  of  the  country  which  it  has  hitherto 
not  covered  even  m  those  areas  to  which  it  has  extended,  there  are  large  sections  of  the  agricultural 
population  which  still  remain  outside  its  membership  ;  and  even  if  attention  is  conhned  to  those  who 
are  members  of  co-operative  credit  societies,  the  large  bulk  of  their  credit  requirements  is  met  from 
sources  other  than  co-operahve.  What  is  not  as  widely  recognised  is  that  the  magnitude  of  this  three- 
0  inadequacy  is  such  as  to  warraut,  from  the  quantitative  as  distinguished  from  the  qualitative 
aspait,  only  onejudgement,  namely  ‘  failure  ’,  on  the  fifty-year  record  of  the  co-operative  credit  agency 

in  this  country.  The  data  of  the  Survey  confirm  that  no  other  description  of  the  record  would  be 
appropriate.  uc 

This  judgement  has  been  formed  on  the  evidence  of  a  careful  and  fairly  extensive  survey  in  India,  where 
co-operative  credit  has  shown  considerable  extension  since  partition.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  survey 
were  carried  out  in  this  country  an  even  more  unfavourable  judgement  would  have  to  be  pronounced 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  co-operative  movement  has  no  achievements  to  its  credit  It  has  served 
the  country  in  some  respects,  in  particular  at  the  time  of  partition,  but  in  Pakistan  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  it  has  fallen  very  short  of  what  was  needed.  3 

24.  This  failure  is  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  social  and  economic  environment  in  which  co- 
peratives  have  to  function  ;  poverty,  widespread  illiteracy,  uneconomic  land  holdings,  lack  of  business  ex- 
penenct i,  violent  price  fluctuations,  village  factions,  petty  official  exploitation  and  official  high-handedness 
domination  of  co-operative  institutions  by  powerful  individuals  and  urban  interests,  reluctance  of  members 
to  deal  impartially  and  scrupulously  with  their  friends  and  neighbours,  the  large  magnitude  of  overdues  and 


25  Other  causes  also  have  been  cited  which  originate  in  the  organisation  and  structure  of  co-operatives :  I 
’(a)  The  extremely  small  size  of  village  societies,  which  prevents  effective  and  profitable  management ;  | 

(M  Failure  of  the  movement  to  take  the  individual  as  a  whole  ;  undue  concentration  on  credit  to  the  ex-  | 
}  elusion  of  other  requirements  of  the  villagers  ,  ^  ,j 

(c)  Undue  reliance  on  honorary  services  for  day-to-day  work  ; 

(d)  Inadequacy  of  staff  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  inadequate  arrangements  for  training  ; 

(e)  The  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  ; 

(/)  The  indifference  of  district  co-operative  banks  to  the  needs  and  view-points  of  primary  societies ; 

(J)  Diversion  of  funds  and  energies  to  commercial  business  with  non-members  ;  and 

(ft)  Inadequate  Interest  shown  by  the  State  in  co-operation,  which  has  allowed }' .^‘mo  To  fta 
.  of  a  mere  departmental  activity  conducted  on  a  routine  basis  by  a  corps  of  officials,  most  of  the 
well-intentioned  and  very  sincerely  devoted  to  their  duties  but  inadequately  and  indifferently  inspire 
In  le“  he  ,op.  The  emphasis  of  the  Government  has  been  on  organisation,  inspection  and 
control  S  the  need  has  been  for  leadership  and  guidance  to  secure  the  performance  of  econom 
functions  and  the  solution  of  sociological  problems.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  mention, ng  that 
the  vigorous  development  of  rural  credit  in  the  Punjab  prior  to  partition  was  attributable  large  y 
o  the  leadership  provided  by  a  series  of  extraordinarily  able  Registrars,  who  were  kepi tin  heir  posts 
to  S  long  periods.  It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  ,n 

India  (1928)  recommended  that  the  ablest  officer  should  be  chosen  for  appointment  as  Regis  rar, 

and  that  no  Registrar  should  be  shifted  from  his  post  until  he  had  done  a  minimum  of  5  years. 


Rural  credit  and  its  sources 

,fi  Rural  credit  is  usually  classified  as  short-term  (about  one  year),  medium-term  (one  to  five  years),  and 
1  ns  term  (exceeding  five  years).  Short-term  loans  are  needed  for  seasonal  production  (seeds,  fertilisers  etc.) 

enlargement  of  holdings,  etc. 

V  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  aggregate  need  for  rural  credit.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  estimates  with  any  claim  even  to  rough  approximation.  The  State  Bank  has  recent  y  estimated  the  total 
Cd  for  Aort-term  credit  to  be  Rs.  3,000  million.  The  magnitude  of  requirements  will  increase  as  dev  lop- 
ment  gets  under  way  and  supplies  of  improved  seeds,  fertilisers,  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  etc.  become  aval  a  e 
.  S  Kro.i  uhi  into  greater  use  in  the  country.  We  have  made  no  attemptto  make  any  estimates,  for  they  woul 

rrt  r  l  j.  *  « » »«- » »r  ** « 

large  Our  resoureeain  term,  of  organisation  and  personae!  are  senopsly  Uuuled,  and  ui  If  e  U  "V 

it  will  be  possible  to  meet  during  the  Plan  period  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  need 

thing  is  to  select  those  needs  that  will  contribute  most  to  economic  development  in  the  immedia  • 

n.  ■" » •“  -  — —  -» f  « 

credit  requirements  Perhaps  medium-term  credit  is  even  more  urgent  for  a  far 

the  loss  of  a  bullock  or  the  collapse  of  his  house  due  to  heavy  rains,  he  is  faced  with  a  threat  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences  t6  himself  ano  his  faimh. 
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28.  There  are  the  following  important  sources  of  rural  credit  in  the  country  : 

(a)  Private  money-lenders  ; 

(b)  Friends,  relatives  and  landlords  ; 

(c)  Commercial  banks  ; 

{d)  Public  agencies  ;  and 
(e)  Co-operatives. 


Because  of  lack  of  adequate  data,  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  these  different 
sources.  We  consider  each  of  them  below. 


te- 


2 


Private  money-lenders 

29.  The  private  money-lender  (Me  bania)  had  received  a  set-back  before  partition  due  to  restrictions  on 
transfers  of  land  to  non-agriculturists  and  debt-relief  legislation.  With  the  migration  following  partition  he  left 
the  stage  altogether  in  West  Pakistan.  In  East  Pakistan,  village  traders  and  big  paddy  growers  have  been  the 
principal  sources  of  credit  since  the  enactment,  before  partition,  of  the  Money  Lenders’  Act.  In  the  absence 
of  reliable  data,  which  can  be  collected  only  by  a  credit  survey,  we  can  only  speculate  about  the  present  situation. 
We  would  not,  however,  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that,  as  surmised  by  the  Boyd-Orr  Agricultural  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mittee,  new  classes  of  money-lenders  must  be  establishing  themselves  in  the  country,  and  that  until  they  integrate 
themselves  into  the  rural  economic  and  social  structure  they  will  show  an  even  greater  tendency  towards  ruthless¬ 
ness  and  rapacity  than  those  they  have  replaced.  The  departure  of  the  bania  (money-lender)  from  the  scene  wa  s 
a  challenge  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  modern  institutional  agencies  to  organise  themselves  to  fulfil  the  needs 
of  the  rural  economy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  opportunity  has  been  utilised  to  any  extent. 

Friends,  relatives  and  landlords 

30.  It  would  be  unwise  to  expect  any  substantial  expansion  of  this  source  of  credit.  Friends  and  relatives 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  provide  credit  except  to  relieve  distress  or  to  prevent  disaster.  As  a  class,  landlords 
would  be  more  than  human,  if,  while  lending  money,  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  position'to  impose 
burdensome  conditions  and  to  leave  as  little  of  the  net  produce  as  possible  with  the  cultivator.  These  sources 

cannot  play  any  major  role  in  meeting  the  increased  need  for  credit  for  production  purposes. 

Commercial  banks 

31.  Commercial  banks  have  never  interested  themselves  in  supplying  credit  except  on  the  security  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  after  it  has  reached  the  middlemen.  The  bigger  banks  do  not  concern  themselves  sufficiently 
even  with  internal  trade.  We  may,  therefore,  ignore  the  commercial  banks  while  considering  credit  required  for 
rural  and  agricultural  development.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  find  fault  with  them  in  any  way.  They 
are  organised  and  equipped  to  deal  with  banking  business  of  certain  types,  and  rural  production  credit  with  its 
special  problems  and  difficulties  falls  outside  their  sphere.  They  would  rightly  regard  the  employment  of  their 
resources  in  rural  credit  as  somewhat  risky  and  unjustified,  in  addition  to  being  expensive. 

Public  agencies 

32.  The  Government  provides  agricultural  credit  in  the  form  of  taccavi  under  the  Land  Improvement 
Loans  Act,  1883,  and  the  Agriculturists  Loans  Act,  1884.  The  former  is  concerned  with  long-term  and  the  latter 
with  short  and  medium-term  loans.  Taccavi  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  time  of  famine  and  distress,  and  can  also 
be  employed  usefully  in  relatively  undeveloped  areas  as  well  as  for  backward  classes  of  people.  In  1952-53 
a  sum  of  Rs.  10.5  million  was  advanced  in  the  form  of  Taccavi,  which  was  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
need.  Taccavi  loans  are  not  regarded  to  be  popular  with  cultivators  due  to  delays  and  difficulties  in  obtaining 
them,  the  process  being  characterised  sometimes  by  corruption  and  highhandedness  on  the  part  of  officials^ 
The)  are  Dot  planned  properly  ;  they  do  not  reach  the  recipients  in  time  or  in  full  ;  usually  they  are  paid  in  haste 
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towards  the  end  of  the  financial  year  or  in  conditions  of  distress.  Their  total  amounte  are  small  and  they  seem 
to  favour  men  of  large  means  rather  unduly.  We  nevertheless  feel  that,  despite  its  shortcomings,  taccavi  is 
potentially  important  for  rural  credit  in  the  immediate  future,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  .  The 

co-operative  credit  societies  will  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  perform  their  role  effectively,  and  the  possibilities 

of  utilising  the  Government  agency  must  not  be  overlooked,  at  least  in  the  First  Plan  period. 

33,  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  was  established  in  1952  for  providing  agricultural 
credit.  The  Corporation  can  advance  loans  to  any  agricultural  concern  for  use  in  agriculture  or  the  development 
of  agricultural  products.  It  can  make  loans  to  agricultural  concerns,  including  co-operatives,  and  also  purchase 
their  debentures  subject  to  the  maturity  period  being  limited  to  20  years.  No  loan  may  exceed  Rs.  1  lakh  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  Rs.  5  lakhs  in  the  case  of  a  company  or  a  co-operative  society.  In  practice  loans  are 
provided  in  kind,  although  loans  in  cash  are  permitted.  Major  items  for  which  loans  have  been  granted  are  for 
tube-wells,  irrigation  pumps,  construction  of  godowns,  cold  storage  plants,  purchase  of  bullock  and  implements, 
levelling  of  land,  horticulture,  dairying  and  fisheries.  By  the  31st  of  December,  1955,  the  Corporation  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  571  applications  for  loans  amounting  to  Rs.  56.97  lakhs  while  by  the  30th  of  June,  1957,  the  Corporation 
had  sanctioned  3038  applications  for  loans  amounting  to  Rs.  1.24  crores.  Operations  of  such  volume  can  make  no 
impression  on  the  rural  credit  situation.  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  suffers  from  several 
shortcomings,  such  as  lack  of  field  staff  and  a  restricted  number  of  offices.  Uptil  early  1957  there  were  only  four 
offices  at  Karachi,  Lahore,  Sukkur  and  Dacca.  Recently  five  new  offices  have  been  opened  in  East  and  four  in 
West  Pakistan,  namely  at  Rajshahi,  Khulna,  Rangpur,  Chittagong,  Sylhet,  Hyderabad,  Multan,  Lyallpur  and 
Peshawar.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  loans  are  disbursed  in  kind,  the  problem  of  providing  machinery,  spare  parts 
and  servicing  facilities  has  not  been  easy.  Inevitably  the  Corporation's  tried  to  develop  its  loan  operations 
on  the  basis  of  land  mortgages.  The  Corporation  suffers  as  a  result  of  its  distance  from  and  inaccessibility  to 
the  masses  of  land  owners  and  cultivators  residing  in  villages.  In  its  existing  form  and  with  the  present  approach 
towards  organisation  its  potentialities  are  very  limited,  and  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  factor  of  any  significance 
in  a  rural  credit  programme.  In  view  of  its  lack  of  contacts  with  theTvillages,  ^operations  must  suffer  from  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  man  with  large  means  and  abundant  bankable  security.  In  fact,  this  bias  in  the  case 
of  the  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  must  be  far  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  agency,  except  the  commercial  banks,  which  are  not  concerned  with  rural  production  credit. 


Co-operatives  \  ■ 

34.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously  the  co-operatives,  immediately  after  partition,  played  an  important  ; 

role  with  the  disruption  of  Credit  facilities  and  trade  caused  by  the  migration  of  Hindus  from  West  Pakistan,  j 

They  indulged  in  commercial  and  trading  activities  in  which  they  had  to  deal  with  non-members.  Although  j-. 
trading  activities  have  considerably  reduced  since  then,  die  co-operatives  are  still  engrossed  in  commercial  j 
business.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  movement  suffered  a  serious  set-back  during  the  depression  and  later  partition  j 
rendered  it  another  blow.  The  societies  are  usually  small  to  run  economically  and  efficiently.  There  is  undue  j. 
reliance  on  honorary  services,  while  inadequate  and  untrained  staff  has  been  provided.  Co-operative  insti-  | 
tutions  are  dominated  by  a  few  powerful  individuals  ;  Government  has  not  provided  guidance  and  leadership  t. 
and  co-operation  has,  as  a  whole,  received  inadequate  attention.  £ 

I 

V 

Status  of  marketing  j 

35.  In  the  field  of  marketing  the  position  has  been  no  better  than  in  credit.  The  functions  of  marketing  j 
were  performed  by  the  Sahukar ,  but  with  the  decline  in  his  activities  relating  to  credit,  his  activities  in  the  field  j 
of  marketing  also  suffered  a  set-back.  Co-operative  marketing  has  not  sufficiently  filled  the  gap  because  attention 

so  far  has  largely  concentrated  around  credit  only. 

36.  Before  partition  the  producer  sold  his  produce  in  mandis  where  he  was  the  victim  of  a  number  of  mal¬ 
practices.  Commission  shops  and  sale  societies  were  accordingly  set  up  in  a  number  of  mandis  by  the  Co-operative 
Department  but  the  produce  was  not  directly  purchased  by  them  ;  they  arranged  for  its  sale  on  commission  .basis ; 
since  lesser  facilities  were  provided  by  these  than  other  commission  agents,  little  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by 


members  of  commission  shops  so  that  they  could  function  effectively.  As  for  sale  societies  they  did  purchase 
produce  but  sold  it  to  other  dealers  rather  than  arrange  to  sell  on  a  co-operative  basis  themselves.  Opposition 
from  private  dealers  considerably  handicapped  the  functioning  of  sale  societies  and  commission  shops.  But 
they  did  render  a  service  in  the  sense  that  an  alternate  agency  was  made  available  to  the  producer  and  with  the 
departure  of  the  non-Muslim  traders  after  partition  they  performed  useful  service  and  the  amount  of  business 
conducted  by  them  considerably  enhanced.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  organise  them  systematically  or  to 
provide  an  effective  link  between  the  producer  and  purchaser.  Co-operative  marketing  did  not  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Government  which  it  deserved,  and  after  partition,  the  co-operative  movement  has  utilised  only 
those  institutions  which  existed  in  pre-partition  days. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES 

(a)  Co-operatives 

37.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  co-operatives,  the  right  policy 
is  to  develop  them  as  the  main  ultimate  agency  for  providing  rural  credit  and  marketing  facilities.  Although 
it  may  be  argued  that  co-operation  has  failed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  our  resolve  to  make  it  succeed.  As  has 
been  rightly  said,  if  co-operation  is  lost  the  most  hopeful  means  of  rural  reconstruction  and  development  will 
be  lost.  But  co-operation  does  not  provide  an  effective  solution  in  the  immediate  future.  Co-operation  is  a 
form  of  economic  organisation  in  which  men  of  small  means  are  able  to  help  themselves  individually  by  helping 
each  other,  thereby  realising  the  benefits  of  large-scale  organisation.  It  embodies  social  and  moral  values  of 
the  highest  consequence  to  the  community,  provided  it  is  developed  on  the  right  lines  as  a  movement  and  not 
merely  as  a  departmental  activity.  The  economic  needs  of  the  rural  population  can  be  met  either  commercially 
through  individual  businessmen,  money-lenders  and  companies,  or  administratively  by  the  Government,  or  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  people  themselves,  with  necessary  support  from  the  Government.  Neither  the  commercial 
nor  the  administrative  approach  is  satisfactory  because  either  will  tend  to  inhibit  initiative,  self-confidence,  self- 

reliance,  and  qualities  of  leadership  among  the  people,  qualities  which  a  democratic  society  must  encourage 
and  promote. 

38.  We  believe  that  the  country  is  entering  an  era  in  which  the  conditions  will  be  more  favourable  For  re¬ 
habilitating  the  co-operative  movement.  The  Government  are  under-taking  programmes  for  bringing  about 
a  change  in  the  social  and  economic  environment  of  the  rural  areas  through  Village  AID,  agricultural  extension, 
improvement  of  education  and  medical  facilities,  extension  of  radio  broadcast  services,  etc.  This  is  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  formulating  a  dynamic  programme  for  rehabilitating  co-operation.  The  need  for 
developing  and  expanding  the  co-operative  movement  seems  to  have  been  recognised.  At  the  All-Pakistan 
Agricultural  Conference  convened  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  August,  1956,  it  was  decided 
that,  as  the  subjects  of  co-operation,  credit  and  marketing  deserved  more  serious  consideration,  a  separate 
Conference  should  be  called  for  the  purpose,  which  accordingly  was  held  in  March,  1957.  The  Minister  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  in  his  inaugural  address  stated  that  : 

“  The  agricultural  and  general  economic  problems  of  the  country  are  well  known.  These  may  be  stated 
in  short  to  be  the  need  for  increasing  production  and  improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  people. 
The  first  is  tied  up  with  matters  like  credit,  yield  per  acre,  fragmented  and  small  holdings,  marketing 
of  the  produce  and  provision  of  goods  and  services.  I  consider  that  the  co-operatives  can  play  a  use¬ 
ful  role  in  all  these  directions.” 

•  39.  The  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  should  take  adequate  steps  to  develop  co-operation  in  the 
country  as  the  most  effective  means  to  enable  men  and  women  of  small  means  to  organise  themselves  for  fulfilling 
their  economic  needs,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  An  effective  means  which  may  assist  the  development  of  the 
co-operative  movement  might  be  the  employment  of  full-time  paid  managers,  the'salaries  of  these  might  be  paid, 
at  any  rate  initially,  by  the  Government.  The  time  is  opportune  for  taking  this  step  as  a  part  of  the  programme 
for  rural  and  agricultural  development  which  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  have  taken  in  hand. 
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Official  responsibility  < 

40  Here  we  might  with  advantage  discuss  briefly  the  problem  of  official  responsibility  for  and  control  of 
co-operation  which  is  said  to  involve  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation.  There  is  qm  e  .; 
ffistffiably  a  school  of  thought  advocating  the  removal  of  official  control  winch  m  its  view  is  inimical  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  genuine  co-operative  movement.  The  other  view  is  that  without  regulation,  control  and  encour-  , 
agement  by  the  Government,  co-operation  cannot  last,  much  less  can  it  prosper  an  ouris  .  e  a  . 

oftte  withdrawal  of  official  control  are  influenced  by  the  successful  development  of  co-operation  ,n  some  Western  , 
countries  as  a  largely  non-official  private  enterprise.  Some  of  these  countries  present  magmficen  examples  of  ■■ 
a  co  native  movement  sponsored,  managed  and  run  by  the  people  themselves,  the  Government  being  respon- 

sible  for  registration  and  education  only.  '■ 

41  While  this  is  true,  one  must  not  forget  the  genesis  of  co-operation  in  this  country  its  past  history  and  ■ 
the  problems  which  it  has  faced  and  which  continue  to  confront  it.  Co-operation  has  not  been  a  movement  but  j 
a  State  Policy  pursued  by  departmental  action,  which  paradoxically  has  been  inadequately  supported  by  the  ^ 
Government  itself  in  actual  execution.  The  State  has  done  little  more  than  establish  a  department  with  a  h.erac  y  3 

of  officials  and  leave  it  there  to  do  as  best  it  could.  The  movement  showed  signs  of  rapid  development  m  the . 
early  years  but  the  Maclagan  Committee  in  1915  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of  true  co-operation  The  1 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India  (1928)  observed  that,  while  the  movement  had  resulted  in  useful  work 
on  local  problems  in  some  areas,  there  was  generally  a  lack  of  understands  of  the  principles  of  cojop*.^., 

Za  that  loans  had  been  embarked  upon  which  had  led  to  disaster.  It  also  found  that  here  was  reluctance  to 
take  action  against  defaulters  or  to  liquidate  societies  which  were  beyond  remedy.  Quite  rightly  from  the  wry 
outset  it  was  recognised  that  the  movement  would  need  some  degree  of  official  guidance  and  control,  but  with 
the  example  of  Western  countries  in  mind  these  were  kept  within  moderate  limits.  The  control  was,  however,  . 
increased  and  extended  as  difficulties  appeared  and  the  inability  of  the  non-official  element  to  discharge  its  res- , 
ponsibility  became  more  and  more  apparent,  leading  to  loss  of  confidence  and  creating  a  danger  of  collapse.  , 

42.  The  Co-operative  Planning  Committee  (1946)  observed  that  “  the  expansion  of  the  movement  was  j 
rapid  till  1929,  when  the  depression  set  in  and  the  various  defects,  which  had  been  noticed  by  the  Maclagan  ; 
Committee  but  were  partly  obscured  during  the  period  of  rising  prices  and  prosperity,  became  prominent  .  The  , 
movement  received  a  set-back  with  the  slump  in  agricultural  prices  and  consequent  decline  m  the  income  of  the  i 
farmer  during  the  depression  which  began  in  1929.  A  number  of  committees  of  inquiry  were  appointed  10 
different  provinces  and  states  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  reconstructing  the  movement,  and  conso Udation,  . 
rectification  and  rehabilitation  of  the  movement  rather  than  expansion  leading  to  an  increase  rn  official  control  j 
were  the  predominant  features  of  this  period.  i 

43.  Official  control  was  increased  and  made  effective  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  ail  committees  that  have  reported  in  the  recent  past  have  emphasised  the  need  for  more  rather  than  , 
less  leadership,  guidance  and  assistance  by  the  State.  The  Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee  (1952)  recommended] 
the  creation  of  a  streamlined  co-operative  organisation  by  a  positive  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  the. 
Government  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  official  secretaries  for  co-operative  societies.  The  Expert  Com- 1 
mittee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Akhtar  Hussain  recognised  that  the  movement  even  after  50  years  had  not  becomej 
popular,  and  lent  its  support  to  the  proposals  of  the  Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee. 

44.  The  Co-operative  Inquiry  Committee  (1955)  observed  that  “  association  of  government  has  been  chiefly  : 

responsible  for  the  confidence  which  the  movement  had  been  enjoying  in  the  past  as  well  as  at  present........ . . 

In  deciding  this  very  important  question,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  entirely  different  conditions  existing  in  this  . 
country.  While  the  ultimate  object  should  be  to  have  a  movement  entirely  managed  by  the  people,  one  has  to  i" 
be  specially  careful  not  to  adopt  hasty  measures  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  movement  J 
and  the  confidence  which  it  has  so  far  enjoyed.  The  best  way  to  achieve  this  object  will,  therefore,  be  to  let  the] 
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Registrar  be  the  ultimate  controlling  authority,  but  give  Mm  a  non-official  Advisory  Board,  representing  various 
co-operative  interests,  to  advise  Registrar  on  all  important  matters.  The  position  can,  however,  be  reviewed 
after  three  years  at  the  latest,  with  a  view  to  examining  whether,  and  if  so,  how,  greater  powers  could  be  passed 
on  to  this  Advisory  Board  without  jeopardising  the  interests  of  the  movement.” 

.  45.  It  would  be  perilous  to  disregard  the  fundamental  difficulties^  of  co-operation  in  this  country,  which 
have  been  brought  home  and  high-lighted  by  the  costly  experience  of  the  last  50  years.  A  scries  of  high-level 
committees  and  many  eminent  men  of  wide  experience  have  analysed  the  problem  and  indicated  the  line  of  future 
policy  and  action.  In  the  present  social  and  economic  conditions,  characterised  by  poverty  and  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  dangerous  complacency  to  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  governmental  responsibility  and  control 
in  any  foreseeable  future.  In  under-developed  countries  the  State  has  frequently  to  assume  responsibility  for 
activities  wMch  in  other  countries  are  left  wholly  to  private  enterprise.  Co-operation  must  in  our  view  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  until  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  of 
rural  areas  in  particular,  undergo  a  radical  transformation.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  mistakes  and 
buy  the  same  experience  over  and  over  again. 

46.  In  our  view  the  question  in  Pakistan  is  not  one  of  transferring  the  responsibility  of  Government  to 
non-officials  but  one  of  providing  an  inspiring  leadership  to  the  official  control  machinery  and  to  lift  it  up  to  a 
higher  ideal  of  dynamic  service  with  a  missionary  purpose.  The  present  position  is  one  which  must  cause  anxiety 
to  all  people  interested  in  co-operation.  Speaking  generally,  the  non-official  elements,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
are  unable  to  manage  the  primary  societies  efficiently,  though  in  law  and  theory,  they  are  responsible  for  manage¬ 
ment.  In  actual  fact  decisions  are  taken  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  officials  who  are  not  responsible  under  the 
law.  Thus  the  non-officials  are  responsible  but  do  not  exercise  the  power  which  in  law  rests  with  them  ;  the  offi¬ 
cials  exercise  the  power  but  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions.  The  official  machinery  receives  insufficient 
encouragement  and  inspiration  from  political  and  administrative  leadership,  with  the  result  that  the  so-called 
co-operative  movement  is  managed  and  led  without  much  vision,  outlook  and  understanding.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India  (1928),  that  selections  for  the  posts  of  Registrar  should 
be  made  from  amongst  the  ablest  officers  available,  and  that  those  who  are  selected  should  be  kept  in  their  posts 
for  at  least  five  years,  seems  to  have  received  little  attention  since  partition.  Co-operation  has  been  reduced 
to  the  level  of  an  activity  conducted  under  a  routine  which  inhibits  vision,  kills  initiative,  aud  obscures  all  sense 
of  purpose.  It  should  not,  therefore,  surprise  any  one  that  inspite  of  repeated  inquiries  and  investigations  at 
the  highest  level  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  improvement  in  the  situation.  Many  of  those  who  are  anxious 
for  rapid  development  of  the  country’s  physical  and  human  resources  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  other  ways 
of  approach  in  the  search  for  a  substitute.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  co-operation  cannot  fulfil  the  needs, 
aod  should  be  by-passed.  The  official  machinery,  the  non-official  beneficiaries  of  the  present  system,  motivated 
by  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  finds  it  difficult  to  take  an  objective  view  of  its  shortcomings  and  of 
the  highly  important  tasks  w’hich  it  must  shoulder  in  the  dynamic  programme  of  national  development. 

‘  47.  Perhaps  we  should  emphasise  the  commonplace  truth  that  time  is  precious  and  there  have  been  enough 

inquiries  and  investigations.  The  leadership  of  the  country  at  the  highest  political  and  administrative  levels 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  need  for  introducing  a  dynamic  quality  into  the  co-operative  movement.  The  All 
Pakistan  Conference  on  Co  operation,  Credit  and  Marketing  in  March,  1957,  was  called  by  the  Prime  Minister 
with  this  end  in  view  and  in  order  to  outline  the  measures  needed  for  the  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  the  co-ope¬ 
rative  movement.  Some  of  the  important  recommendations  made  by  this  Conference  were:  the  need  for  a  rural 
.  credit  survey;  reconstruction  of  rural  credit  structure  by  state  participation  in  the  share-capital  of  larger 
co-operative  societies  specially  at  the  apex  level;  aud  organisation  of  co-operative  farming  by  establishing 
societies  which  allow  the  owner  to  retain  the  proprietory  and  land  use  rights  over  his  land  but  undertakes  to 
cater  to  his  requirements  of  fertiliser,  improved  seed  and  modern  implements,  arranges  for  marketing  of  the 
produce,  and  lays  down  the  agricultural  plan  in  matters  of  cropping  etc.,  for  the  individual  members  who  are 
required  to  plan  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings  accordingly.  In  the  field  of  marketing  it  was  recommended 


that  the  agricultural  marketing  staff  should  be  adequately  strengthened  to  carry  out  its  functions  of  survey  of  f 
marketing  :onditions,  education  and  development,  supervision  and  regulation  effectively  compulsory  grad- 1 
ing  of  exportable  agricultural  commodities  and  those  consumed  internally  be  implemented  early,  marketing  j» 
and  credit  societies  to  be  linked  ;  the  establishment  of  consumer,  industrial  and  labour  co-operatives  were  | 
recommended  besides  the  need  for  co-operative  education  was  greatly  emphasised.  | 

Co-operative  survey  groups  } 

48  We  believe  firmly  that  the  movement  must  for  some  time  to  come  be  assisted,  influenced,  supervised 

and  controlled  by  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  rural  development  programme.  It  must  improve  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  unison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  programme,  particularly  Village  AID.  We  suggest  that  initially  two 
or  three  co-operative  planning  groups  should  be  formed  in  each  Province  under  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Service 
experienced  in  rural  problems.  He  should,  if  necessary,  be  given  a  course  of  training  in  co-operation  and  credit. 
He  should  be  assisted  by  a  senior  co-operative  officer,  a  representative  of  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Provincial  Co-operative  Bank  and  a  co-operative  accountant.  These  teams  should  take  up  a  survey 
of  co-operative  credit  institutions.  They  may  first  commence  with  the  Village  AID  project  areas  and  work  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  district  officer  concerned.  They  should  examine  and  analyse  the  present  pos.tion 
of  all  co-operative  credit  societies,  including  the  district  banks.  They  should  classify  the  societies  ,u  the 

following  three  grades  : 

(a)  Societies  which  are  functioning  fairly  satisfactorily.  Measures  for  extending  and  intensifying  their 
activities  should  be  considered  and  introduced  , 


(b)  Societies  which  can  be  rehabilitated  with  reasonable  financial  and  staff  assistance  from  the  Govern-  n 

ment.  The  planning  groups  should  consider  and  recommend  the  assistance  required  ,  and 

(c)  Societies  which  appear  to  be  incapable  of  rehabilitation.  Measures  to  close  them  should  be  consi-  :  f 

dered  and  recommended  to  the  Government.  Loans  due  from  persons  who  have  capacity  to  repay  ; 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Revenue  Department  for  recovery.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  recover  <  • 
other  loans  in  easy  instalments,  though  some  may  have  to  be  written  off.  M. 


Measures  to  form  new  societies  should  be  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  district  officer.  These  p 
surveys  should  be  easy  to  make,  and  will  not  take  long.  jffi 

49  The  reports  of  these  co-operative  planning  groups  should  form  the  starting  point  for  the  rehabilitation  j: & 
of  co-operative  credit  institutions  by  the  Government.  The  rehabilitation  programme  should  include  where  || 
necessary  (a)  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  primary  society,  (b)  extension  of  operations  both  in  variety  and  volume,  j ; 
and  (c)  appointment  of  new  staff  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  first  two  or  three  planning  surveys  should  serve  | : 
as  laboratory  attempts,  which  are  likely  to  confront  the  parties  with  special  problems;  they  should  be  given  the  j 
help  and  guidance  of  a  high-level  committee  consisting  of  (a)  the  Governor  or  the  Deputy  Governor.of  the  State  j 
Bank,  (b)  a  representative  of  tbe  newly  created  Agricultural  Bank,  (c)  a  senior  official  of  the  Planning  Board,  | , 
(d)  the  Co-operation  and  Marketing  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  (e)  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  ^ 
Societies  of  the  Province,  and  ( f)  any  other  officer  whom  the  Provincial  Government  may  like  to  appoint,  such  [ 
as  a  senior  administrative  officer  with  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  rural  co-operative  problems.  The  p 
survey  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly  with  quality,  not  speed,  as  the  objective,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  [ 
for  a  general  measure  of  reform  and  consolidation.  We  have  suggested  this  survey  for  co-operative  credit  agen-  | 
cies  in  the  first  instance  because  we  feel  that  provision  of  credit  is  the  more  immediate  need.  If  this  device  i 
proves  good,  such  surveys  should  be  extended  later  to  cover  fields  besides  credit,  particularly  marketing.  ^  l 


50.  A  serious  and  well-organised  effort  somewhat  on  the  lines  we  have  suggested  is  necessary  for  providing  . 
a  favourable  administrative  environment  for  co-operation.  It  would  be  a  proof  of  the  seriousness  of  purpose  • 
on  the  part  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  towards  co-operation.  They  must  get  down  to  the  field  of  j 
operations  with  the  highest  resources  of  knowledge,  outlook,  vision,  and  earnestness  they  can  command,  in  order  • 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  co-operation. 
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Training 

51.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  has 
been  inadequacy  of  suitable  personnel  traiued  in  principles  of  co-operation.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Co-operative  Department  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  in  this  field  unless  a  comprehensive  programme 
for  training  of  personnel  for  the  co-operative  organisation  is  devised.  Since  the  existing  institutions  would  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  task,  it  is  suggested  that  a  co-operative  college  be  established,  one  in  East  and  the  other 
in  West  Pakistan  for  imparting  training  to  all  co-operative  workers— officials  or  otherwise.  It  is  necessary  that 
people  should  possess  a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  co-operation.  These  colleges 
should  concentrate  on  imparting  an  education  that  fully  equips  trainees  to  go  out  and  work  efficiently  in  this 
field.  The  co-operative  colleges  should  be  properly  staffed  and  should  conduct  diploma  and  refresher  courses. 

Reorganizing  co-operative  credit  and  marketing  structures 

52.  Credit  and  marketing  need  to  be  so  linked  that  the  fanner  is  ensured  of  being  able  to  meet  his  credit 
Deeds,  his  produce  is  marketed  through  a  co-operative,  and  at  the  same  time  arrangements  be  so  made  that  the 
amount  borrowed  is  deducted  from  the  amount  received  after  a  farmer’s  produce  is  marketed  to  make  repay¬ 
ments  more  effective.  These  aspects  have  been  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  under  (b)  and  (c)  below. 

53.  The  size  of  primary  societies  in  many  cases  has  been  small  to  prevent  efficient  working.  The  primary 
societies  should  be  so  organized  that  they  become  economical  units  and  have  a  sound  administration.  In  view 
of  the  facilities  already  being  provided  by  Village  AID  Administration  in  development  areas,  it  might  be  useful 
to  begin  with  these  areas  before  extending  operational  limits.  Since  people  are  not  well  aware  of  the  benefits 
of  co-operation,  they  have  to  be  induced  to  become  members  of  societies.  Funds  available  with  co-operative 
societies  would  increase  and  with  deposits  a  society  would  have  a  fairly  large  working  capital. 

(b)  Rural  credit  including  role  of  co-operatives  in  rural  credit 

54.  In  the  sphere  of  credit  especially  we  see  no  wholly  satisfactory  substitute  for  co-operatives  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective.  A  rural  credit  organisation  has  to  function  in  an  unfavourable  socio-economic  environment 
and  has  to  deal  with  millions  of  cultivators,  each  of  whom  presents  greater  problems  of  technique  and  super¬ 
vision  than  the  most  difficult  client  in  the  urban  sector  of  the  economy.  Overlooking  the  claims  of  co-operation 
based  on  its  potential  in  moral  and  social  terms  and  judging  it  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effectiveness 
for  supplying  credit,  we  can  conceive  of  a  satisfactory  rural  credit  organisation  in  which  provincial  and  district 
co-operative  banks  do  not  feature  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  an  effective  substitute  for  primary  village 
societies.  No  credit  organisation  can  be  built  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost  to  serve  the  millions  of  small  men  in 
villages,  unless  they  themselves  assist  it  by  forming  local  associations.  For  a  purely  commercial  agency  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  is  too  great  and  agricultural  credit  will  have  to  be  subsidised.  For  a  purely  government 
agency  also  the  job  is  too  great,  without  the  organised  support  of  the  local  people,  doing  their  best  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  best  form  in  which  they  can  organise  themselves  is  the  co-operative.  The  problem  thus  is  how  the 
primary  village  societies  can  be  made  effective.  As  we  have  shown  above,  the  co-operative  organisation  has 
weak  foundations  and  needs  reform,  consolidation  and  rehabilitation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  the  primary 
village  societies  which  are  the  weakest  part  of  a  weak  organisation,  and  receive  inadequate  attention. 

Co-operative  banks 

55.  The  co-operative  banks  are  in  many  cases  in  need  of  rehabilitation,  though  not  as  much  as  primary 
village  societies.  Many  of  them  have  developed  trade  with  non-members,  and  find  that  if  they  give  it  up  they 
will  be  unable  to  employ  their  funds  sufficiently  profitably  to  meet  their  expenses.  Co-operative  banks,  at  least 
in  West  Pakistan,  are  generally  not  short  of  funds,  for  co-operative  operations  on  an  ordinary  scale,  but  find  these 
operations  more  difficult  to  plan,  supervise  and  conduct,  and  less  attractive  than  commercial  operations.  In 
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general,  their  staff  is  not  adequate  in  size  or  quality  for  developing  co-operative  operations.  As  we  have  ob¬ 
served  above,  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  co-operation  lies  in  primary  village  societies.  The  battle 
of  co-operation  will  be  won  when  the  village  co-operatives  begin  to  perform  their  functions  satisfactorily,  whether 
they  are  financed  by  co-operative  banks,  the  Agricultural  Bank,  or  from  other  sources.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  complexity  of  the  problems  presented  by  primary  societies  has  transformed  the  co-operative  banks  in 
a  considerable  measure  into  banking  institutions  engaged  in  operations  which  a  commercial  bank  could  con¬ 
veniently  manage.  We  consider  that  clear  and  firm  policies  are  needed  to  re-orient  the  co-operative  banks,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  their  main,  though  far  more  difficult,  task  of  rural  finance.  We  make  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

(а)  The  co-operative  banking  system  should  be  changed  into  a  branch  banking  system  like  that  introduced 
'  in  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  there  should  be 

only  one  branch  banking  institution  in  the  whole  of  West  or  East  Pakistan  ; 

(б)  The  Management  Boards  of  the  banks  should  be  organised  to  include  represent  atives  of  the  State 

Bank,  the  Agricultural  Bank,  and  the  Provincial  and  Central  Governments  in  order  to  promote  a 
combined  effort  with  all  available  resources  to  rehabilitate  co-operative  banking  for  its  main 
duty  ; 

(c)  if  necessary,  the  State  Bank  should  provide  some  capital  to  the  banks  ;  this  will  be  specially  needed 

in  East  Pakistan  ; 

(d)  The  Provincial  Governments  should,  in  our  view,  prohibit  commercial  banking  by  co-operative  banks. 
In  important  towns  where  there  is  no  branch  of  a  commercial  bank,  the  prohibition  should  take  effect 
from  a  date  on  which  such  a  branch  is  -established.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  arrange  for  such  a 
branch  to  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  co-operative  bank  is  so  deeply  involved  in  com¬ 
mercial  banking  that  it  has  for  all  practical  purposes  become  a  commercial  bank,  it  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  become  such  a  bank  in  form,  and  the  protection  of  co-operation  law  should  be  withdrawn 
from  it ;  and 

0)  The  Agricultural  Bank,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Village  AID  and  extension  staff,  should,  as 
an  experiment,  explore  the  feasibility  of  basing  agricultural  loans  on  relatively  simple  production 
plans  and  estimation  of  expected  income.  The  objectives  would  be  to  test  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  as  a  means  of  providing  a  more  flexible  yet  reliable  basis  of  security.  This  will  also  help  to 
find  out  whether  the  credit  is  being  channelled  into  the  most  productive  uses  and  also  whether  the 
loans  are  being  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  extended  to  the 
cultivators.  Such  a  process  would  seem  to  be  especially  desirable  where  the  intention  is  to  promote 
changes  and  improvements  in  production  and  production  methods. 

56.  Some  of  these  suggestions  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  involve  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  true  co-operation  and  further  that  they  would  be  resisted  by  the  district  co-operative  banks.  We  trust  that 
the  district  banks  will  be  persuaded  or  pressed  to  yield  in  the  interests  of  co-operation  itself.  Their  re-organi- 
sation  on  a  branch  banking  basis  is  suggested  in  order  that  their  resources  should  be  improved  and  mobilised 
for  rehabilitating  co-operation  at  the  field  level  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  administrative  determination. 
Co-operation  will  survive  and  prosper  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  only  if  it  functions^!  the  village  level,  deals 
with  the  task  effectively  at  that  level,  and  inspires  confidence.  Re-organisation  on  these  lines  would  make  it 
easy  for  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  extend  its  operations  rapidly  through  the  co-operative  agency.  When  co¬ 
operation  has  been  restored  and  rehabilitated  and  has  acquired  a  strong  and  stable  structure,  the  co-operative 
banks,  if  considered  necessary,  can  be  decentralised,  though  we  do  not  consider  this  essential.  So  far  as  agri¬ 
cultural  finance  or  even  other  types  of  co-operative  finance  are  concerned,  co-operative  banks  to-day  preserve 
the  form  but  not  the  real  essence  of  co-operation. 
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Agricultural  Bank 

57.  We  recommend  that  the  measures  suggested  above  for  rehabilitating  co-operation  should  be  reinforced 
by  a  high  level  organisation  which  should  have  short-term  as  well  as  long-term  targets  in  view.  The  National 
■\ssei:  1  y  has  passed  an  Act  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Bank  in  Pakistan.  It  is  stated  therein  that  “  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Bank  should  be  to  provide,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
•  '-'S  credit,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  and  warehousing  and  storage  facilities,  to  agriculturists,  and  to  cooperative 
sc;.;eties  and  other  bodies  corporate,  of  which  the  majority  of  members  are  agriculturists  for  the  purpose  of  agri¬ 
culture,  or  the  development  of  agriculture,  or  the  warehousing,  storage  or  marketing  of  agricultural  products 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  not  less  than  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  shares  issued  at  any  time  shall  be  subscribed  for 
by  the  Central  Government  and  the  remaining  shares,  if  any,  shall  be  offered  for  subscription  to  the  Provincial 
Governments  and  co-operative  societies  in  such  proportion  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Central 
Government  may  determine  at  the  time  of  each  issue.  The  Bank’s  general  direction  and  superintendence  shall 
dc  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  to  act  on  “  commercial  considerations  but  with  due  regard  to  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  and  the  public  interest  generally . This  Board  shall  consist  of  five  persons  nomi¬ 

nated  by  the  Central  Government,  two  of  whom  shall  be  non-officials  representing  agriculturists  of  East  and  West 
Pakistan  ;  one  official  of  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan  ;  four  persons,  two  each  to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  East  and  West  Pakistan  ;  two  representatives  of  co-operative  societies,  one  each  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Governments  of  East  and  West  Pakistan,  and  the  Managing  Director.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Managing  Director  and  three  Directors,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  be  a  person  belonging 
to  East  Pakistan  and  another  to  West  Pakistan. 

58.  Wc  extend  our  support  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bank,  but  we  outline  below  our  own 
views  about  the  position  this  Bank  should  occupy,  the  role  it  should  play,  and  the  functions  it  should  perform. 

59.  The  rural  credit  organisation  of  the  country  needs  a  life-radiating  nerve  centre,  from  which  initiative 
and  energy  should  flow  to  all  its  outlying  parts.  The  Agricultural  Bank  should  first  play  this  role  by  providing 
leadership,  guidance,  enterprise,  fresh  ideas  and  technical  knowledge  at  the  higher  level.  It  should  act  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  entire  rural  credit  organisation  in  the  country,  and  represent  its  needs  to  the  Ministries  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  in  centres  of  the  money  market.  It  should  arrange  research  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  coverage,  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  credit  organisation  to  enable  it  to  make  its  highest  contribution  to 
the  general  effort  for  rural  development. 

60.  This  Bank  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  parallel  or  a  rival  to  the  co-operative  credit  agency.  No  rural 
credit  organisation  can  be  built  except  on  the  foundation  of  village  associations,  and  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank  must  be  to  participate  effectively  in  the  programme  for  rehabilitating  and  supporting 
the  co-operative  agency.  More  particularly  it  should  : 

(a)  Extend  the  fullest  support  to  those  primary  co-operative  societies  which  are  functioning,  or  can  be 
made  to  function,  effectively.  This  support  can  be  extended  direct  or  through  co-operative  banks  ; 

(/>)  Lend  its  help  in  collaboration  with  other  rural  development  agencies  operating  in  the  field  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  village  societies,  where  necessary  ; 

(c)  Assist  in  the  formation  and  operation  of  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  training  officers  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  banking  system  and  for  giving  special  credit  training  to  co-operative  officials  ; 

(r/)  Study  the  needs  of  the  co-operative  agency,  and  devise  means  for  meeting  them  so  far  as  necessary 
at  the  Central  level  ; 

(e)  Make  arrangements  for  meeting  all  genuine  requirements  of  funds  of  the  co-operative  credit  agency 
for  co-operative  purposes  ;  and 

(0  Publish  periodical  reviews  on  the  performance  of  co-operative  agencies. 
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61.  This  will  not  exhaust  the  constructive  role  of  the  Bank.  It  will  have  important  functions  to  perform 
in  the  immediate  future,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  it  can,  to  supply  the  needed  credit  where  the  co-operatives  are  not 
able  to  do  so.  The  Agricultural  Bank  should  establish  banking  offices  in  areas  where  co-operative  banks  do 
not  exist  and  should  do  its  utmost  to  develop  them  as  models  for  the  promotion  of  village  societies  and  their 
lending  operations.  There  are  many  areas  in  East  and  West  Pakistan  where  a  co-operative  agency  does  not 
exist,  or  does  not  function  effectively.  The  Agricultural  Bank  should  promote  village  associations  and  societies 
in  such  areas  in  collaboration  with  other  operating  rural  agencies,  and  develop  them  as  models.  For  this  and 
other  purposes  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  establish  offices  at  the  provincial  capitals  and 
other  suitable  centres.  These  offices  need  not  be  large,  because  it  would  not  be  their  aim  to  compete  in  ordinary 
commercial  banking  business.  We  are  of  the  view  that  this  Bank  should  not  participate  in  ordinary  banking 
business,  which  being  relatively  easy  and  attractive,  would  deflect  its  attention  and  energy  from  its  real  task. 

62.  The  Agricultural  Bank  should  plan  its  organisation  and  operations  with  extreme  care  in  the  light  of 
the  following  principles  : 

{a)  Its  organisation  must  not  lead  to  any  duplication  of  agencies  , 

(b)  The  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the  co-operative  agency  and  other  rural  development  agencies 

must  be  ensured.  The  Agricultural  Bank  can  function  usefully  only  if  it  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  basis  of  full  collaboration  with  other  agencies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Co-operative 
Department,  Village  AID,  and  the  Provincial  Agriculture  and  other  rural  Departments  ;  and 

(c)  The  Bank  must  proceed  steadily,  measuring  carefully  every  step  which  it  takes.  It  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated  that  the  failure  of  other  agencies  is  not  due  to  structural  or  organisational  shortcomings  only, 
though  these  have  made  their  contribution.  The  failure  is  due  essentially  to  the  socio-economic 
environment  of  rural  areas,  to  which  adequate  attention  was  not  paid.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
think  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  will  not  encounter  the  same  difficulties.  Its  main  assets  must 

be  : 

(7)  efficient  management  and  supervision  ;  (if)  a  strong  but  flexible  structure  ;  (Hi)  good  technical 
knowledge  and  guidance  supported  by  efficient  agencies;  and,  above  all,  (iv)  its  fixity  of  purpose 
and  determination  not  to  be  deflected  from  its  main  task  of  promoting,  supporting  and  financing 
the  primary  societies  in  genuine  agricultural  and  other  operations,  and  of  extending  credit  to 

farmers. 

Failure  will  do  greater  damage  than  slowness  and  must  be  prevented.  Successful  operations  even  on  a  limited 
scale  will  show  the  way  to  others  and  will  do  immense  good.  The  Bank  can  promote  rural  credit  more  by  ins¬ 
piring  example  than  by  extensive  operations  over  the  entire  field. 

63.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  should  have  maximum  support  and  guidance 
in  developing  its  policies  and  operations.  Its  progress  must  not  be  hindered  by  dilatory  methods  of  business, 
which  will  kill  it  at  its  very  birth.  For  this  purpose  we  strongly  suggest  that  its  integration  with  the  State  Bank 
must  be  accepted  as  an  essential  feature  of  its  structure.  It  should  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  central  bank¬ 
ing  organisation,  which  will  confer  upon  it  (a)  the  prestige  of  the  State  Bank  and  its  full  support,  (b)  the  benefits 
of  short  and  medium-term  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  ready  appreciation  of  its  needs  ,  (c)  support  of  the 
money  market,  and  (d)  the  advantages  of  sharing  the  staff  resources  and  research  facilities  of  the  State  Bank. 
The  State  Bank  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  problems  of  rural  credit,  the  benefit  of  which  would 
be  lost  if  the  Agricultural  Bank  was  viewed  as  a  wholly  separate  and  independent  organisation.  We  certainly 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  Bank  should  have  a  separate  organisational  identity.  A  high-level  agency  of  this 
type  is  needed  to  devote  its  full  time  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  rural  credit.  But  separation  should  not 
be  so  interpreted  and  extended  as  to  lose  for  the  Agricultural  Bank  the  values  which  structural  connection  with 
the  State  Bank  will  ensure. 
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f;  64.  We  consider  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  Bank  should  be  the  permanent  president  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  with  a  legal  provision  that  the  Managing  Director  will  perform  his  duties  and  exercise  his  power 
under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  president.  This  legal  provision  may  be  reinforced  by  suitable 
administrative  arrangements  to  bring  about  the  needed  degree  of  integration. 

65.  The  State  Bank  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  short-term  credit  requirements  of  the  country  are  satis¬ 
factorily  met.  It  has  recently  been  empowered  to  grant  medium-term  accommodation  also  for  agriculture. 
Agriculture  with  its  various  branches,  including  fisheries,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry,  constitutes  the  main 
productive  sector  of  the  country’s  economy  and  the  largest  source  of  national  income.  In  this  sub-continent 
the  Central  Bank  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  responsible  in  a  very  special  degree  for  rural  credit.  We  consider 
that  this  responsibility  should  not  be  impaired  in  any  way,  and  should  be  maintained  intact,  even  while  recog¬ 
nising  the  need  of  a  separate  organisation  such  as  an  Agricultural  Bank. 

66.  The  State  Bank,  with  all  its  resources  of  knowledge,  staff,  and  prestige,  must  underwrite  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank.  Instructions  of  the  Government  intended  for  the  Agricultural  Bank  should  be  issued  through  the 
State  Bank. 

Provincial  and  district  rural  credit  officers 

67.  The  Agricultural  Bank  should  plan  to  establish  its  representatives  at  the  Provincial  capitals  and  dis¬ 
trict  headquarters.  These  provincial  rural  credit  officers  should  act  as  staff  officers  of  the  Provincial  Develop¬ 
ment  Commissioner.  Their  functions  should  be  ; 

(a)  To  participate  in  the  preparation  of  annual  programmes  of  development  ; 

(b)  To  prepare  provincial  rural  credit  programmes  as  a  part  of  the  provincial  development  programmes 
setting  out  the  requirements,  the  agencies  responsible  and  the  sources  from  which  the  needed  funds 
will  be.  provided ; 

(c)  To  review  progress  periodically,  and  submit  reports  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  ;  and 

00  To  perform  all  the  duties  assigned  to  them  as  the  Provincial  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  preparation  of  annual  programmes  of  co-operative  and  rural  credit  development  will  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  These  programmes  should  be  communicated  to  the  district 
officers  for  implementation,  because  they  will  have  under  their  operational  control  representatives  of  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  departments,  including  the  Co-operative  Department. 

.  68.  In  due  course  the  Agricultural  Bank  should  appoint  representatives  at  the  district  headquarters,  with 
functions  vis-a-vis  the  district  officers  anrf  their  areas  similar  to  those  of  provincial  representatives  vis-a-vis  the 
Provincial  Development  Commissioner.  These  officers  must  be  fully  trained  and  have  a  few  years’  experience 
before  they  are  appointed  to  the  districts.  They  should  also  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  co-operation,  its  his¬ 
tory,  problems  and  techniques,  as  also  in  credit  and  agricultural  production.  We  realise  that  it  will  take  time 
to  build  a  cadre  of  such  officers,  and  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  men  for  occupying  senior  positions. 
It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  find  a  few  suitable  experienced  men  from  the  banks,  co-operative  institutions, 
and  other  sources,  who  could  after  suitable  training  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  new  Agricultural  Bank. 

(c)  Marketing— including  role  of  co-operatives  in  marketing 

69.  The  advantage  of  credit  arrangements  previously  discussed  cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  prices  which 
a  farmer  receives  for  his  produce  are  adequate  and  reasonable.  Progress  in  marketing  can  only  secure  consi¬ 
derable  improvement  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  co-operative  marketing  comes  next  in  importance  after  pro- 

•;  vision  of  credit  facilities. 

70.  A  multiplicity  of  factors  have  contributed  towards  the  producer’s  inability  to  obtain  a  maximum  price 
:j  for  his  produce  in  this  country.  Usually  individual  holdings  are  small  and  scattered,  produce  varies  both  in 
»  amount  and  quality  from  time  to  time  and  even  seasonally,  market  information  is  not  sufficiently  disseminated, 

transport  facilities  are  inadequate  and  besides  there  is  dearth  of  capital  for  provision  of  such  facilities  as  storage 
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2nd  processing.  Farmers  are  forced  to  sell  their  produce  immediately  after  harvest  when  prices  are  low. jj 
Dealers  that  hold  on  to  it  till  prices  rise  enjoy  large  profits.  Imperfect  competition  exists  in  the  buyers’ll 
market— the  big  dealers  to  whom  cultivators  sell  their  produce  in  mandis  are  not  sufficiently  many  in  number 
to  ensure  that  charges  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Cultivators  are  accordingly  placed  in  a  weak  bargaining  - 
position,  particularly  when  forced  to  sell  their  produce  to  a  middleman  who  has  supplied  them  with  credit  and 
other  production  requirements. 

71.  In  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  country,  therefore,  we  recommend  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  wide 
gap  that  exists  between  producers’  and  consumers’  prices  and  to  help  wipe  out  innumerable  intermediaries,  co¬ 
operative  marketing  should  be  organised  with  the  objective  of  creating  a  link  between  the  producer  and  ultimate 
consumer.  The  organisation  we  envisage  should  be  one  that  consists  of  primary  societies  at  mandi  or  hat 
level  to  be  affiliated  as  secondary  institutions  at  regional  or  sub-divisional  level  and  the  latter  in  turn  to  be  fede¬ 
rated  into  an  apex  marketing  association. 

72.  Since  conditions  vary  from  place  to  place  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  though  largely  a  producer  takes 
his  surplus  produce  to  the  mandi  or  hat  himself,  we  do  not  advocate  that  the  village  co-operative  should  make 
outright  purchases  and  arrange  for  its  disposal  under  all  circumstances.  In  cases  where  individual’s  surplus, 
produce  is  small  the  society  could  make  direct  purchases  and  transfer  in  larger  lots  to  market  centres.  Where 
a  cultivator  would  like  to  take  the  produce  to  the  market  himself,  he  may  do  so.  Fundamentally,  the  village 
co-operative  should  act  as  an  agent  of  the  primary  marketing  and  supply  societies  and  should  indent  them  for 
supplies  needed  by  their  own  members.  The  village  societies  may  collect  the  surplus  produce  of  their  members 
and  send  it  to  the  primary  marketing  and  supply  societies  for  sale  if  necessary.  The  village  co-operative  would 
be  paid  for  such  services  it  performs  besides  providing  for  storage  accommodation  of  members’  produce.  The 
primary  marketing  and  supply  societies  receiving  produce  should  be  established  at  important  towns  each  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  served  by  a  number  of  village  co-operative  societies.  The  marketing  society  would  recover  the  loan 
advanced  by  the  village  co-operative  to  the  members  from  the  sale  proceeds.  These  primary  marketing  and 
supply  societies  would  undertake  to  supply  to  members,  improved  seeds,  fertilizers  and  other  requirements.  For 
this  purpose  they  would  need  to  have  a  go  down  or  warehouse.  These  societies  would  be  affiliated  to  a  secondary 
association,  the  latter  should  federate  into  an  apex  federation.  The  apex  federation  could  undertake  dis¬ 
posal  of  produce  for  internal  consumption  as  well  as  arrange  for  export  which  would  entail  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  accommodation  at  suitable  centres. 

73.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  suitable  personnel  would  be  required  who  are  experienced  in  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  and  techniques  in  order  to  undertake  the  job  with  greater  efficiency.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  set  up 
godowns  at  secondary  level  for  storing  produce  and  warehouses  at  the  apex  level  and  at  port  centres  so  that  it 
can  be  conveniently  exported. 

(d)  Short-term  measures 

74.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  long-range  approach  to  the  problem  of  co-operation.  The  fruits  of  the 
rehabilitation  programme  for  co-operation  will  not  materialise  in  any  appreciable  measure  during  the  Plan 
period  ;  little  more  can  be  expected  than  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  co-operative  activity, 
which  will  yield  beneficial  results  in  course  of  time.  Even  the  Agricultural  Bank  will  need  time  to  construct  its 
organisation  and  put  its  staff  in  position.  We  have  emphasised  above  that,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  establishing  the  Bank  and  extending  its  programme  and  operations,  quality  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  speed.  But  some  measures  are  necessary  to  provide  rural  credit  and  marketing  facilities  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  rural  and  agricultural  development  in  the  Plan  period. 

75.  In  the  first  place,  we  recommend  that  programmes  of  government  loans  {taccavi)  should  be  extended 
and  intensified.  We  are  aware  of  the  arguments  against  the  taccavi  system.  Advances  are  not  planned  pro¬ 
perly,  they  do  not  reach  the  cultivator  at  the  proper  time,  their  amounts  are  inadequate;  they  encounter  delays 
and  difficulties  which  characterise  all  programmes  carried  out  bureaucratically ;  the  sanctioned  amonuts  do  not 
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reach  the  recipients  intact,  and  so  on.  Despite  all  these  defects,  some  of  which  can  be  remedied,  iaccavi  offers 
immediate  possibilities  of  extending  production  credit  to  some  extent  at  least  in  West  Pakistan.  This  agency 
should  be  used  as  as  possible  until  other  agencies  develop.  We  make  the  following  recommendations  t 

(а)  •'  Minin,  -m  annual  amount  for  each  district  or  other  smaller  area,  if  possible,  should  be  fixed  for  the 
blan  period.  Larger  amounts  might  be  allowed  for  the  Village  AID  areas,  and  in  other  areas  when 
necessary,  in  any  year  on  the  basis  of  proved  need,  but  plans  should  always  be  ready  before  the  com- 
ineneciv  t  of  a  year  on  the  basis  of  minimum  figures.  In  Village  AID  areas  opportunities  for  effec¬ 
tive  of  credit  would  be  the  greatest  but  this  does  not  mean  that  Village  AID  Organisation  should 
participate  in  handling  of  the  loans.  Programmes  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  in  April  immediately  after  the  Budgets  have  been  approved  by  the  legislatures ; 

(б)  The  dates  on  which  the  advances  must  be  paid  for  items  like  seed  and  fertiliser  to  the  recipients  should 

be  fixed  for  each  harvest ; 

(c)  For  other  items,  like  purchase  of  bullocks,  advances  should  be  made  within  a  specified  time  ; 

(d)  The  purpose  of  individual  advances  should  be  specified  ; 

(e)  The  revenue  officials,  including  tehsil,  taluka,  sub- divisional  and  district  officers,  should  in  the  course 

of  their  tours  verify  personally,  in  a  few  cases  selected  at  random,  whether  the  advances  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  sanctioned  ; 

(/)  Short-term  loans  should  be  paid  largely  in  kind  (seed,  fertilisers,  etc.)  which  would  check  abuse.  Me¬ 
dium-term  loans  should  cover  only  a  proportion  of  the  investment  involved  depending  on  the  need 
and  resources  of  the  borrower  ;  and 

( g )  The  standard  of  recoveries  should  be  improved. 

76.  A  set  of  principles  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  district  officers.  Additional  staff  would 
ke  necessary  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  work  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  to  recruit  such  staff.  We 
feel  that  immediate  intensification  of  taccavi  programmes  on  a  planned  basis  will  go  some  way  to  convince  the 
rural  population  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  help  them  in  improving  their  conditions  of  living. 

77.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  revenue- collecting  machinery  is  only  now  being  established  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  intermediaries  and  acquisition  of  land  by  the  State.  For  several  years  in  its  immature  state,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  use  it  for  the  disbursement  and  recovery  of  Government  loans.  East  Pakistan  has  a  tradition  of 
Government  loans  paid  out  to  relieve  distress,  but  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is  very  low,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  a  production  loans  programme.  The  short-term  problem  thus  presents  even  greater  difficulties  in  East 
Pakistan  than  in  West  Pakistan. 

78.  The  co-operative  societies  which  are  known  to  be  performing  their  duties  with  reasonable  efficiency 
should  be  assisted  to  improve  and  expand  their  programme  to  the  utmost.  Full-scale  assistance  to  good  socie¬ 
ties  should  operate  as  a  positive  encouragement  to  the  co-operative  movement  as  a  whole,  and  furnish  it  with 
an  incentive  to  put  its  house  in  order.  Other  societies  which  can  be  rehabilitated  quickly  should  be  placed  in  a 
leparate  category,  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognised  and  used  effectively  as  early  as  possible. 

79.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  will  do  all  it  can  to  make  itself  effective  by  establishing 
its  offices  wherever  they  are  most  needed. 

80.  We  need  not  emphasise  that  the  Village  AID  areas  should  receive  early  and  special  attention.  Efforts 
to  rehabilitate  co-operatives,  to  intensify  government  loans  programmes,  and  to  extend  the  operations  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  hold  out  a  high  promise  of  success  in  the  Village  AID  areas. 

81.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  immediate  future  the  intensification  of  all  feasible  programmes  will  result  in 
greater  attention  being  paid  to  the  man  with  larger  means,  whether  he  is  a  cultivator  or  a  land-owner.  This  need 
not  inhibit  the  introduction  and  expansion  of  rural  credit  programmes;  they  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
rural  areas,  assist  production,  and  carry  a  general  message  of  hope.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  the  small  man 
within  the  scope  of  rural  credit  and  marketing  activities,  and  when  this  is  achieved  success  will  be  complete. 


82.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  has  not  made  any® 
impression  on  the  credit  situation  in  the  country.  The  number  of  individuals  or  concerns  it  has  been  able  to|9 
serve  and  the  amount  of  credit  it  has  disbursed  since  its  establishment  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  consequence.  J 
Its  organisation  and -structure  are  such  that  it  cannot  perform  the  tremendous  task  of  meeting  the  requirement 
of  millions  of  men  in  the  villages.  Its  clients  are  necessarily  men  of  large  means,  who  would  not  ordinarily  find* 
themselves  wholly  without  resources.  Because  of  its  lack  of  contact  with  the  field,  it  can  develop  its  opera*  Jj 
tions  on  the  basis  of  land-mortgages  only,  and  situated  as  its  offices  are,  much  time  must  be  spent  on  complet- J§ 
ing  the  preliminaries  prior  to  actual  disbursements.  In  addition,  it  has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  P 
agricultural  equipment  .needed  by  its  clients.  ft 

83  We  consider  that  one  institution  should  be  made  responsible  for  rural  credit  policies,  programmes,^  | 
research  and  leadership  at  the  national  level.  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Corporation  should  be 
merged  in  the  Agricultural  Bank  as  soon  as  the  main  office  of  the  latter  has  been  established.  It  should  become 
the  long-term  rural  credit  department  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  with  its  own  capital  as  well  as  its  own  account! ;  | 
and  balance-sheets.  During  the  next  few  years,  short  and  medium-term  loans  should  have  priority  to  support,!! 
Village  AID  and  general  agricultural  development  programmes.  But  there  will  be  need  for  long-term  loan  opera-  I 
f,ons  for  improvement  of  land,  such  as  tube-wells,  percolation  wells,  irrigation  structures,  conservation  works, 
fruit  plantations  and  so  on.  A  beginning  should  be  made,  though  in  the  immediate  future  because  of  the  m-g 
adequacy  of  organisation,  long-term  credit  will  have  to  be  limited  to  certain  carefully  specified  purposes,  such.* 
as  wells  and  irrigation  structures.  ft 

84.  Long-term  credit  will  be  specially  needed  in  new  areas,  but  rural  credit  for  them  will  have  to  be  an  in-  Jj 
tegral  part  of  colonisation  operations.  We  have  recommended  elsewhere  that  semi-autonomous  authorities* 

■  should  be  established  for  well-defined  areas  to  speed  up  the  colonisation  of  areas  newly  brought  under  cultiva-  | 
•tion,  with  responsibility  for  all  colonisation  services,  including  the  provision  of  rural  credit  and  extension  services,  a  i 
The  programmes  of  the  Agricultural'Bank,  including  the  promotion  of  co-operative  societies,  should  be  organised :  § 
under  well-trained  staff  in  such  areas,  to  take  over  in  due  course  rural  credit  operations  from  the  colonisation^  | 

authorities.  1 

(e)  Warehousing  *  1 

85.  Warehousing  facilities  are  essential  to  the  development  of  an  orderly  credit  and  marketing  programme,  i 

We  suggest  that  a  corporation  be  established  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  plan,  design,  finance  jl 
and  construct  warehouses  wherever  they  are  needed.  It  would  be  a  long-term  programme  requiring  carefui  if 
planning  prior  to  execution.  The  Warehousing  Corporation  should  work  out  standard  designs  for  different  || 
parts  of  the  country.  A  rehabilitated  co-operative  agency  will  be  able  to  lease  the  warehouses  from  the  Ware-  k 
housing  Corporation  on  rent.  No  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  setting  up  the  Corporation,  and  we  suggest  p 
that  . the  question  should  receive  early  consideration.  :  h 

(f)  Relief  in  special  circumstances  p 

86.  Agriculture,  unlike  industry,  is  dependent  on  weather  and  other  natural  conditions.  A  strict  programme  p 
of  recovery,  on  the  analogy  of  industrial  and  commercial  loans,  regardless  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  returns  || 
to  the  cultivator  would  be  unrealistic.  Failure  to  take  into  account  actual  circumstances  attendant  on  produc-jU 
tion  and  market  prices  would  add  to  distress  in  the  rural  areas  and  make  the  credit  agency  unpopular  and  ineffec- 1 : 
tive.  The  rural  credit  programme  is  not  a  mere  credit  programme  of  a  technical  nature.  It  is  a  part  o  f  the  general  | 
social  and  economic  programme  of  development  and  must  take  full  cognisance  of  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the | 
borrowers  in  a  spirit  of  partnership.  In  some  years,  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivators  the; 
yields  may  be  very  low  or  the  crops  may  be  damaged  or  substantially  lost.  Failures  of  rains,  in  quantity  or  ^ 
time,  or  floods  can  seriously  reduce  the  capacity' of  the  borrowers  to  repay  their  loans.  It  should  be  possible^ 
after  making  necessary'  investigations,  which  should  be  carried  out  carefully  in  collaboration  with  ah  the  rural 
agencies  in  the  field,  to  postpone  the  recovery  or  to  remit  the  loan  in  part  or  in  full.  This  question  needs  a  care- : 
ful  study  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  funds  by  various  agencies  to  bear  the  costs  of  partial  or  complete  renns.: 


sions. 
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(g)  Technical  problems 

87.  There  are  a  Dumber  of  technical  problems  in  connection  with  co-operation  on  which  clear  guidance  will 
have  to  be  furnished  by  Government  in  the  course  of  rehabilitating  the  co-operative  credit  organisation.  There 
are  strong  differences  of  expert  opinion  on  every  such  problem,  and  clear  direction  from  the  Government  is 
necessary.  We  feel  that  all  such  problems  should  receive  consideration  in  the  light  of  available  information  and 
experience.  All  committees  which  have  reported  on  co-operation  in  the  recent  past  have  dealt  with  these  problems, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  by  them.  It  is  likely  that  variations 
will  be  needed  according  to  local  conditions  and  that  rigidity  would  be  harmful.  We  mention  a  few  examples 
of  such  problems  here  to  invite  attention  to  them. 

Limited,  and  unlimited  liability 

88.  Co-operation  has  in  general  adhered  to  the  original  co-operative  principle  of  unlimited  liability,  hut 
the  view  has  frequently  been  advanced  that  it  is  hindering  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Possibly  a  flexible 
policy  might  be  adopted  in  this  matter. 

Size  of  co-operatives 

89.  It  has  been  argued  with  good  reason  that  co-operative  societies  of  small  size  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  efficient  management,  because  of  their  limited  operations  and  inadequacy  of  financial  and  staff  resources. 
Perhaps  co-operative  societies  located  at  mandis  ( hat  towns)  with  sub-units  in  villages  would  offer  a  solution. 
For  credit  operations  especially  it  is  essential  that  the  members  should  know  one  another  intimately,  because 
advances  must  be  based  on  “character”  more  than  on  conventional  security. 

Amount  of  loans 

90.  It  should  be  possible  to  prepare  schedules  showing  the  standard  amounts  of  loans  based  on  area, 
soil,  crop,  manure  needed,  price  of  improved  seeds,  etc. 

Ordinarily  short  and  medium-term  loans  should  be  available  for : — 

(a)  Fertilisers ; 

(b)  Materials  and  simple  equipment  needed  for  plant  protection  ; 

(c)  Improved  seeds ; 

(d)  Consumption  needs  of  the  cultivator  between  harvests  ; 

(e)  Draught  animals  ; 

(/)  Farm  equipment ;  and 

(g)  Materials  needed  for  bouse  repairs  or  reconstruction  after  damage,  when  purchasable  only  from 
outside  the  local  area. 

The  amounts  to  be  advanced  should  be  standardised  as  far  as  possible.  Even  for  digging  wells  and  making 
irrigation  structures  some  degree  of  standardisation  should  be  feasible. 

Single ,  dual  and  multi-pUrpose  societies 

9 1.  In  recent  years,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  views  expressed  by  the  Co-operative  Planning  Committee 
(1946),  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  towards  multi-purpose  co-operative  societies.  The  experience  of  such 
societies  should  be  watched  and  kept  under  review.  Efficiency  of  management  must  be  a  greater  problem  for 
multi-purpose  thaD  for  single-purpose  societies.  The  desirability  of  concentrating  on  dual-purpose  societies 
for  credit  and  marketing  needs  to  be  examined. 

(h)  Sources  oi  working  Funds 

92.  We  believe  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  co-operative  banks  have  funds  which  could  be  utilised 
in  a  larger  measure  for  production  and  marketing.  Co-operative  banks  command  sizeable  resources,  which  are 
berng  used  for  commercial  operations.  A  rehabilitated  co-operative  credit  agency  can  render  a  valuable  service 
by  the  promotion  and  mobilisation  of  savings.  “Better  Living’1  societies,  of  which  a  good  example  has  been  set 
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by  the  former  Punjab  can  help  discourage  needless  ceremonial  expenditure  and  encourage  thrift,  which  will 
result  in  productive  savings.  The  sources  in  the  immediate  future  in  addition  to  co-operative  banks  would  be 
the  State  Bank  and  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  Until  the  co-operative  societies  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  are  able  to  function  effectively,  the  State,  including  the  State  Bank,  would  be  the  main  source.  The 
State  Bank  can,  however,  supplement  the  resources  even  more  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  by  extending  support 
to  the  to-operative  agency  to  the  maximum  limits  of  reasonably  safe  and  genuine  use,  and  by  promoting  the 
Agricultural  Bank. 

(i)  Survey  of  rural  credit  problems 

93.  In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  about  the  part  played  by  the  various  credit  agencies  in  the  field, 
two  surveys  have  so  far  been  conducted  while  a  third  one  is  in  progress.  The  first  was  made  by  the  Punjab  Board 
of  Economic  Enquiry  in  1951.  Its  sample  was  limited  and  biased.  It  covered  100  villages  out  of  a  total  of 
20,000  in  the  former  Punjab  and  covered  19,032  families  in  these  villages.  The  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry  in 
their  Report  stressed  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  information  supplied  : 

“  This  enquiry  was  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  the  repayment  of  loans  to  Hindu  money-lenders  who  had  evacuated  from  the  Province. 
Consequently  no  figures  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  amount  taken  from  that  source. 
A  few  denied  having  taken  any  loan  from  them  while  the  majority  took  refuge  in  having 
forgotten  the  amount.” 


Within  these  limitations  the  survey  showed  the  following  distribution  of  sources  of  credit  : 

Percent 


Relatives  and  friends 

63-2 

Landlords 

16-9 

Co-operatives 

13*2 

Government 

2*9 

Traders  ... 

2*5 

Money-lenders 

1*3 

Total 

100*0 

94.  The  second  survey  was  conducted  in  1956  by  the  Socio-Economic  Board 

of  Dacca  University.  This 

survey  was  carried  out  almost  under  the  same  limitations  as  was  done  in  the  former  Punjab.  It  covered  41  unions 
of  4  sub-divisions,  out  of  the  total  of  54  sub-divisions  in  the  Province.  For  a  study  of  the  demand  aspect  of  rural 

credit,  3,144  households  were  investigated.  To  determine  the  supply  aspect  of  rural  credit,  information  was 
obtained  from  56  individuals  known  to  be  advancing  loans,  50  experienced  persons,  26  credit  institutions  and  102 
rural  traders.  The  report  has  given  the  results  of  each  sub-division  separately  and  does  not  attempt  to  derive 
a  picture  for  the  Province  as  a  whole  by  adding  them  together.  A  simple  average  of  the  four  sub-divisions  would 

indicate  the  importance  of  different  sources  of  credit  *. 

Percent 

Friends  and  relatives  ... 

53*3 

Well-to-do  rural  people 

21*6 

Shop-keepers 

11*2 

Government 

4*3 

Money-lenders 

4*2 

Marketing  intermediaries,  e.g.,  Bepari,  Faria,  etc. 

2*6 

Other  sources 

O  -  D 

Co-operatives 

0*6 

Totas 


100  -0 
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95.  Despite  their  statistical  limitations,  these  surveys  provided  some  valuable  information  in  a  field  where 

!  ‘S  “  y  needed'  Jhe  relative  imP°rtance  of  p™nds  and  relatives  in  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  cultivators 

"  ?U1  ;  S° 18  the  ,‘Trtant  Part  played  b? ,andlords  M  well-to-do  people  and  the  relatively  small  contri- 

bution  of  Government  and  Co-operatives. 

96.  A  third  survey  is  being  conducted  in  the  former  Punjab  by  the  Socio-Economic  Board  of  the  Punjab 
University  on  lmes  similar  to  the  one  completed  for  East  Pakistan.  It  is  planned  to  cover  six  villages  represent¬ 
ing  typical  conditions  of  the  canal-irrigated  villages  of  the  former  Punjab.  About  25%  of  families,  randomly 
selected,  m  each  village  are  being  investigated  by  case  studies,  personal  and  group  interviews. 

.  97' .  The  ab0“‘i°°ed  surveys  do  not  provide  all  the  data  needed  by  the  Government  for  policy  deci¬ 

sions  since  they  are  limited  in  scope.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  au  over-all  credit  survey  of  the  country 
on  a  sample  basis  should  be  conducted  within  the  next  few  years  to  obtain  adequate  and  more  reliable  informa- 


SUMMARY  OF  STEPS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

,  .  98’  ,  T,bere  are  tW0  major  steps  which  need  *0  be  taken  simultaneously  in  developing  an  effective  rural  credit 
and  murke ting  system.  The  first  is  to  improve  and  consolidate  existing  co-operatives  whicbte  notZLTS 

y,  and  to  organise  effective  new  ones.  The  second  is  to  establish  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  serve  as  the  nerve 
cen  re  0  he  rural  credit  organisation  and  to  help,  guide  and  support  all  other  rural  credit  institutions  to  help 
promote  new  institutions,  to  deal  directly  with  cultivators  where  no  intermediate  institution  is  available  to  'n  o 

:t:rct ,0  deVel0P  ^  a"d  *°  inspire  co-operative  institutions  wi’th  a  sen”  of 

99.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish  a  rural  credit  system  would  be  to  study  the  existing  co 
peraUves  to  determine  which  of  them  are  running  satisfactorily  at  present,  or  could  be  transformed  into  satis¬ 
factory  co-operatives  or  sub-units  of  other  co-operatives.  Those  not  so  qualifying  should  be  liqmd  d  as  ex 

s  "  "1°‘  “  - 

the  VnL  « n  ggeSt  tha' “  fnerf'  **  Credil  pr0gramme  sb°nld  grow  side  by  side  with,  and  almost  as  part  of 
A1°  prWamme  thou8t  *  should  not  be  limited  to  Village  AID  areas.  This  means  that  there  must 
r  mmg  programmes  for  co-operative  managers  and  district  rural  credit  officers  paralleling  those  for  village 
orkers  “d  specialists.  If  there  are  co-operatives  already  operating  in  these  areas,  they  are  likely  to  be  small 

and  should  be  absorbed  as  sub-units  of  larger  co-operatives.  Managers  of  existing  co-operatives  should  be 
considered  a.s  candidates  for  the  training  schools. 

.  10  a'i  thKSe  ‘uypei  °f  6rming  areaS  Whece  c°-° Perati™s  are  being  started,  a  careful  analysis  of  marketing 

d  be  made  by  the  Co-operative  and  Marketing  Departments  before  co-operatives  are  set  up  This  will 
temorermportantm  the  more  diversified  farming  areas.  Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  whether  to  havefc 
o-Mves  for  different  products,  or  a  single  co-operative  for  a  combination  of  products ;  the  latter  will  2 
bably  be  more  desirable.  It  will  be  specially  important  to  work  out  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  orga¬ 
nisation  and  management  of  co-operatives  handling  combinations  of  products,  and  to  embody  these  procedures  in 
manuals  of  instruction,  after  they  have  been  tested  in  actual  operations. 

102  TheAgriailtural  Bank  should  commence  work  immediately.  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance 
Corporation  should  become  a  parbof  theJBank  as  soon  impossible. 
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103.  As  soon  as  possible,  small  groups  in  the  State  Bank  and  Co-operative  Banks  and  later  in  the  Agri- 
cultural  Bank  should  start  working  on  : 

(a)  Lending  policies ; 

(4)  Establishing  training  schools  for  co-operative  managers  and  rural  credit  officers ; 

(c)  Analysis  of  the  rural  areas  to  be  served  ;  and 

{d)  Legal  problems  of  rural  credit. 

104  The  biggest  challenge  to  the  new  banks  will  be  to  build  cadres  of  trained  staff,  and  to  establish  good 
relations  with  the  co-operative  banks  and  the  Provincial  Government  departments  concerned  with  rural  develop- 

ment. 

105  The  co-operative  system  should  give  first  priority  to  the  provision  of  productive  credit  to  cultivators 
and  to  providing  requirements  for  production  through  supply  stores.  Next  in  emphasis  should  come  assistance 
to  the  cultivators  in  marketing  their  products  ;  included  here  would  be.  the  storage  or  warehousing  services  that 
would  be  combined  with  production  and  marketing  credit.  Then  the  co-operatives  could  begin  to  provide  through 
the  agricultural  supply  stores  the  commonly  required  items  of  consumption.  Once  the  co-operatives  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  meeting  these  basic  needs  of  the  rural  people,  thought  could  be  given  by  them  to  the  provision  of  any  other 
requirements'” indicated  by  local  conditions.  Examples  of  what  might  be  provided  are  tractor  stations,  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  depots,  assistance  to  village  industries  and  so  on. 

106.  The  programme  should  be  worked  out  with  extreme  care.  It  must  take  account  of  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  co-operation  has  faced  in  the  past. 

107  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  that  in  the  near  future  we  see  little  possibility  of 
meeting  more  than  a  fraction  of  rural  credit  and  marketing  requirements.  Our  attempt  must  be  to  make our 
achievements  as  solid  as  possible  in  terms  of  laying  sound  foundations  for  the  future  and  making  as  effective 
a  use  as  possible  for  such  institutions  as  may  be  available.  In  doing  so  we  must  take  care  to  ensure  that  in  our 
natural  desire  to  extend  our  activities  in  the  near  future  we  do  not  repeat  past  mistakes,  which  must  lead  to  failure 
and  eventually  do  harm  to  future  developments. 


Allocation  of  funds  for  the  rural  credit  programme 


WUiiVU  V*  - - 

108  A  provision  of  Rs.  107-1  million  has  been  made  in  the  Plan-Rs.  57'1  million  for  East  and  Rs.  50 
million  for  West  Pakistan-for  extending  loans  and  for  training  and  administrative  costs.  Larger  sums  shou 
he  allocated  in  the  annual  development  programmes  if  they  are  later  demonstrated  to  be  necessary. 


GPPK— k  3  P.B.— 10-1-58— 1,000. 
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CHAPTER  17 
LAND  REFORMS 
INTRODUCTORY 

l  Under  Land  Reforms  we  include  all  measures  designed  to  readjust  the  rights,  obligations,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  ownership  and  use  of  land  with  a  view  to  greater  productivity,  higner  living  standards, 
and  improved  social  status  and  apportunities  for  those  engaged  in  cultivation.  The  aims  of  land  reforms  are 
economic,  but  in  a  still  greater  and  more  pressing  degree,  they  are  also  social  and  political.  The  structure  of 
rights  in  land  is  not  only  a  major  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  national  economy,  but  also  a  sine  qua  non  for  social 
stability  and  political  progress  of  the  country. 

2.  A  brief  historical  retrospect  is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  this  national  problem.  During 
the  later  periods  of  British  rule  some  attempts  were  made  to  raise  agricultural  productivity  and  the  material 
standards  of  the  rural  population,  but  adequate  attention  was  not  paid  to  problems  of  land  ownership  and  tenures. 
Forinstance,  although  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  produced  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  report 
in  1928  dealing  fully  with  every  agricultural  and  rural  problem,  it  made  no  reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  features 
of  the  land  tenure  system.  However,  popular  feeling,  which  was  developing  against  this  system,  asserted  itself 
after  the  grant  of  provincial  autonomy  in  1937.  The  first  area  to  attract  attention  was  Bengal,  where  the  ordinary 
defects  of  the  prevailing  system  were  aggravated  by  the  Permanent  Settlement,  under  which  the  land  revenue  to 
be  collected  by  the  Government  was  fixed  permanently  in  1793.  This  fixity  of  revenue  was  found  incompatible 
with  the  growing  demands  made  on  the  Provincial  Governments  by  nation-building  programmes.  A  Land 
Revenue  Commission  was,  therefore,  appointed  in  1938  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Francis  Floud.  The 
recommendations  of  this  Commission  led  ultimately  to  legislation  for  abolishing  the  Permanent  Settlement  and 
with  it  the  institution  of  land  ownership.  In  a  later  part  of  this  chapter  we  deal  with  tne  salient  features  of  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  and  Tenancy  Act,  1950. 

3.  The  question  of  land  reforms  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  national  problems  to  which  the  country  had  to 
address  itself  after  the  attainment  of  independence.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  Muslim  League  Agrarian  Reforms 
'  Committee  proposed  in  1 949  a  series  of  short-term  and  long-term  measures.  The  short-term  proposals  aimed  at* 
(a)  abolition  of  occupancy  tenancies  and  jagirs  (lands  given  free  of  taxation  in  return  for  public  services),  (b) 
security  of  tenure  to  tenants- at- will,  (c)  reduced  rents  payable  by  tenants  and  (d)  abolition  of  illegal  exactions 
imposed  on  them  by  landlords.  The  long-term  proposals  provided  for,  (a)  ceilings  on  ownership  of  individual 
landlords  with  provision  for  compensation  and  (b)  distribution  of  land  thus  released  among  the  cultivating 
tenants.  In  the  former  Punjab  a  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee,  which  was  complementary  to  the  Muslim 
League  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee,  recommended  reforms  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  short-term  measures 
recommended  by  the  Muslim  League  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee.  In  the  former  Sind  a  Tenancy  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  in  1945,  followed  by  the  Hari  Committee  Report  of  1948.  This  period  is  thus  noteworthy  for 
numerous  inquiries,  wnich  are  evidence  of  the  new  hope  of  a  better  living  aroused  among  people  by  attainment 
of  independence.  Most  of  the  short-term  measures  recommended  by  the  various  Committees  were  written  into 
legislative  acts,  but  action  is  still  to  be  taken  on  long-term  measures.  In  our  opinion  this  action  is  overdue. 


Legal  aspects  of  land  tenure 

4.  Land  tenures  in  Pakistan,  as  in  the  Indian  areas  of  the  sub-continent,  have  evolved  over  a  period  of  150 
years  or  more  under  the  influence  of  changing  political  and  social  forces  and  do  not  follow  any  uniform  pattern. 
They  can  be  grouped  under  three  categories  : 

(o)  Large  landed  estates  owned  by  individual  landlords.  The  village  population  consists  largely  of  tenants 
who  cultivate  the  land.  This  system  prevails  in  varying  degrees  in  different  parts  of  West  Pakistan 
and  over  large  areas  of  East  Pakistan  except  that  in  the  latter  province  it  is  under  liquidation  ; 

(£>)  Peasant  proprietors  who  own  comparatively  small  areas,  which  tney  cuhivate  themselves  with  the 
help  of  the  members  of  their  families  or  hired  workers.  Such  owners  are  usually  settled  in  the  form 
of  village  communities.  The  system  is  known  as  bhaichara  where  the  members  are  descended  from 
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the  same  ancestor  and  pattidari  in  other  cases.  These  communities  are  found  in  the  former  Punjab 
and  North-West  Frontier  Province  ; 

(c)  Raiyatwari,  a  system  under  which  land  is  held  directly  from  the  State  on  a  tenancy  basis  but  with 
security  fully  guaranteed  in  practice.  The  occupant  is  free  to  give  up  any  land  and  avoid  his  liability 
for  land  revenue.  The  ownersnip  of  commons  or  shamilat  vests  in  the  State  and  not  in  the  village 
communities.  The  occupant  enjoys  heritable  and  transferable  rights,  which  places  him  practically 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  owner.  This  system  prevails  in  the  former  Sind. 

5.  In  thepre-British  period  thelandlords  of  Bengal  were  intermediaries  and  functioned  as  revenue  collectors. 
The  British  rulers  conferred  ownership  rights  on  them  on  the  analog}'  of  the  land-ownership  system  in  their  own 
country.  Large  owners  in  West  Pakistan  had  achieved  their  position  in  several  ways.  Many  large  estates  were 
awarded  by  the  British  to  their  supporters  in  their  struggle  for  power.  The  former  Sind  had  no  well-established 
village  communities  or  landlords  of  the  kind  found  in  the  former  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province. 
The  country  consisted  largely  of  extensive  desert  areas  with  uncertain  crop  yields  due  to  insufficiency  and  irregu¬ 
larity  of  rainfall.  People  did  not  want  to  hold  such  land  in  full  ownership,  which  would  make  them  liable  for 
land  revenue.  This  led  to  the  raiyatwari  system.  The  occupants  in  some  cases  were  descendants  of  regional 
chiefs  holding  political  sway  over  large  areas  but  acquired  the  status  of  large  land-owners.  Nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  former  Sind  is  held  by  estate-holders  possessing  more  than  500  acres  each.  Their  lands 
are  cultivated  by  tenants-at-will  known  as  haris  working  directly  under  them.  In  addition  to  three  main  cate¬ 
gories  of  large  estates,  peasant  ownership  and  raiyatwari,  there  are  holders  of  jagirs  wluo  have  land  grants 
exempted  from  land  revenue.  They  are  found  in  the  former  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Sind, 
where  they  are  called  inam  holders.  Occupancy  rights  in  jagir  lands  are  held  by  mukhadims.  These  rights  are 
heritable  and  transferable.  The  maurosi  haris  on  jagir  lands  have  a  permanent  and  heritable  rignt  to  cultivate  a 
parcel  of  land, 

6.  Large  zamindars  (landlords)  and  tenants  exist  throughout  West  Pakistan,  but  the  zamindars  of  the  former 
Punjab  and  Nortn-West  Frontier  Province  have  legal  claims  of  ownership,  while  in  the  former  province  of  Sind, 
ownership,  under  the  raiyatwari  system,  vested  technically  in  the  State.  Tenants  are  of  two  categories  :  occu¬ 
pancy  tenants  and  tenants-at-will.  The  former  are  in  the  course  of  being  eliminated  by  a  process  of  upgrading 
and  the  latter  are  gradually  acquiring  security  of  tenure. 

Urgency  of  reforms 

7.  The  institution  of  landlordship  is  characterised  by  concentrations  of  ownership  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  landlords.  This  generates  evils  of  diverse  kinds  in  the  social  order.  Recent  figures  showing 
the  extent  of  land  concentrations  are  not  available,  but  sufficient  data  are  available  to  establish  their  existence. 
According  to  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee,  land  ownership  in  the  former  Punjab  was  distri¬ 
buted  as  follows ; 


Table  I 

Area  owned  including  uncultivated  area  by  size  of  holdings  in  the  former  Punjab 


Size  of  holding 

Acres 

No.  of  owners 

Less  than  10  acres 

( Thousands )  ( %  of  total)  ( Thousands )  (% 
7,092  31,8  1,809 

of  total) 
78.7 

10  to  99  acres 

... 

10,428  46.7 

476 

20.7 

100  to  499  acres 

... 

2,502  11,2 

12 

0.5 

500  acres  and  above  ... 

... 

2,295  10.3 

1 

0*1 

Total  .. 

22,317  100,0 

2.298 

100-C 

Source  :  Report  of  the  Tenancy  Law's  Inquiry  Committee,  Punjab.  Appendix  IV. 
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8.  Table  I  shows  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cultivable  area  is  owned  by  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  owners,  and  almost  80  per  cent  of  them  own  less  than  one-third  of  the  area.  This  position  must  have 
changed  somewhat  as  a  result  of  migrations  of  non-Muslim  zamindars  and  the  distribution  of  their  lands  among 
refugees,  but  in  substance  the  picture  must  still  be  that  of  maldistribution  of  land  marked  by  large  concentration 
in  a  few  hands.  As  against  this,  the  policy  of  Government  is  to  bring  about  equitable  distribution  of  income  and 
property. 

9.  Thepositionis  worse  in  the  former  province  of  Sind.  According  to  the  details  shown  in  the  Statement  of 
Holdings  (District  Form  No.  5)  for  the  year  1 946-47  as  supplied  by  the  former  Government  of  Sind,  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  total  occupied  area  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bare  one  per  cent  of  the  total  occupants,  possessing  more  than  500 
acres  each.  As  against  this,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  occupants  owning  less  than  15  acres  each,  are  in  possession 
of  only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

10.  According  to  the  details  received  from  the  Government  of  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
0-1  per  cent  owners,  each  owning  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  are  in  possession  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total 
area.  According  to  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee,  56  percent  of  the  total  area  in  the  former 
Punjab  was  cultivated  by  tenants-at-will.  In  former  Sind  80  per  cent  of  the  total  land  was  cultivated  by 
tenants- at-will  known  as  haris.  In  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  the  tenants  cultivated  about  half  of 
the  total  land. 

11.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  private-ownership  functioning  with  tenancy  is  necessarily  a  social  evil, 
butin  this  country  concentration  ofland  ownership  in  a  few  hands  has  been  accompanied  by  absentee  landlordism. 
Some  landlords  live  in  towns,  leaving  the  management  of  their  lands  to  agents,  who  have  little  interest  in  the 
tenants  or  the  improvement  ofland.  Landlords  enjoy  high  economic  and  social  status,  and  with  their  influence  in 
politics  and  administration  are  able  to  exploit  the  tenants  in  various  ways,  thereby  obstructing  and  delaying  the 
process  by  which  tenants  can  raise  their  economic  and  social  status.  The  tenant  usually  has  little  means  of  redress 
since  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  officials  are  a  part  of  the  system  which  the  landlords  control.  The  landlord  is 
largely  interested  in  the  collection  of  his  dues,  whether  legally  recoguised  or  not,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
power  over  his  tenants,  whom  he  is  disposed  to  treat  as  his  subjects,  as  signified  by  the  term  *  raiyat  \ 

12.  In  such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  there  may  not  be  anything  wrong  with 
the  institution  of  land  ownership  based  on  tenancy.  The  days  of  feudalism  are  long  passed,  and,  speaking 
broadly,  the  owner  and  the  tenant  now  enter  into  partnership  largely  on  the  basis  of  equality.  The  tenant  is 
aware  of  and  able  to  assert  his  political  and  social  rights  as  a  citizen  ;  because  of  full  employment,  discontented 
tenants  can  find  a  living  elsewhere.  This  provides  a  salutary  corrective  for  land-owners,  and  forces  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  good  relations  with  their  tenants  and  treat  them  with  consideration.  There  is  no  analogy,  therefore,  between 
this  country  and  those  that  have  emerged  from  feudalism  and  passed  into  the  era  of  advanced  industrialisation 
with  full  employment  and  widespread  education  promoting  mobility  of  labour. 

13.  While  taking  stock  of  the  conditions  in  the  country,  one  is  struck  with  their  similarity  to  feudalism. 
Under  the  landlord  system  the  cultivator  has  no  real  stake  in  life  and  can  feel  no  interest  in  his  land.  He  can 
have  no  higher  motive  than  to  continue  to  exist  as  best  he  can  without  rights,  without  opportunities  and  without 
status  or  dignity.  The  feudal  lord  exercised  his  powers  direct,  while  the  landlord  in  this  country,  no  longer 
enjoying  judicial  and  administrative  powers,  uses  his  position  and  influence  to  preserve  his  authority.  This 
situation  is  incompatible  with  a  progressive  society.  The  needs  of  industry,  transport  and  social  services  demand 
that  the  cultivator  should  produce  not  for  himself  alone  but  also  for  nation-wide  and  in  many  cases  for  a  world¬ 
wide  market.  He  must  increase  his  production  to  the  maximum  level  with  the  latest  knowledge  and  techniques 
in  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  high  standards  of  living  for  himself  and  the  country.  His  position,  which  was 
always  of  a  key  nature,  has  acquired  decisive  significance  and  he  must  be  provided  with  an  environment  in  which 
his  energies  will  be  released  to  enable  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the  duty  he  has  assumed  for  the  nation.  Tire 
energies  of  the  cultivator  will  not  find  full  scope  unless  the  fruits  of  his  labour  are  guaranteed  to  him.  He  must 


be  roused  by  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  land  and  its  fruits  to  enable  him  to  do  the  utmost  of  which  he  is  capable,  jr 
He  must  be  enabled  to  use  the  fruits  of  his  labour  for  his  greater  comfort  and  higher  social  status.  He  must  be  ; 
enabled  to  prepare  his  sons  and  daughters  for  a  better  life  than  has  been  his  lot.  These  are  primary  conditions  j- 
which  must  be  fulfilled,  if  the  economy  is  to  develop  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

14.  Economic  and  social  factors  are  intermingled  and  interdependent,  but  frequently  social  factors  act  as 
powerful  incentives  for  the  growth  of  an  economy.  The  feasibility  of  a  higher  status  for  man  as  a  result  of  the 
advancements  of  science  and  technology  is  the  most  welcome  fruit  of  modern  industrialism.  From  slavery  and 
serfdom  he  has  passed  to  an  age  in  which  freedom  and  dignity  have  come  within  his  reach.  Science  has  placed 
enormous  powers  in  his  hand  for  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  He  is  becoming  vividly  conscious  of  his 
rights  :  the  right  to  knowledge  ;  the  right  to  work  and  freedom  from  want ;  the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity 
and  equality  before  law  ;  the  right  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  country  ;  in  brief,  the  right  to  a  higher 
life,  materially  and  culturally.  Democracy  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  itself.  The  development  of 
man  to  his  full  stature  must  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  socialand  economic  policies.  The  institution  of  land- 
lordship  characterised  by  large  concentrations  of  property,  wealth  and  power,  is  basically  incompatible  with  the 
aspirations  which  are  surging  in  the  heart  of  modern  man.  A  change  in  this  institution  is  an  urgent  measure  of 
reform.  It  constitutes  the  most  important  problem  of  our  country,  transcending  in  its  magnitude  and  implications 
every  other  problem,  social  or  economic.  Economic  development  would  be  neither  uninterrupted  nor  meaningful 

until  this  problem  is  solved. 

Land  reforms  in  other  countries 

15  To  see  the  problem  of  land  reforms  in  its  true  perspective,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
measures  introduced  in  recent  years  in  some  of  the  other  countries  faced  with  similar  conditions.  In  past  ages, 
when  communications  were  lacking,  nations  could  live  in  comparative  isolation,  largely  immune  from  outside 
influences  and  developing  their  social  institutions  in  their  own  way.  This  is  not  possible  in  the  modern  age  of 
fast  communications.  The  land  reforms  that  have  been  introduced  in  one  country  after  another  are  traceable 
to  the  same  social  and  economic  forces,  and  follow  essentially  the  same  pattern.  Their  objective  is  the  same, 
one  of  achieving  higher  standards  of  living  and  a  richer  life  for  all.  The  driving  force  is  provided  by  the  rising 
tide  of  demand  for  higher  status  and  equal  opportunities,  which  can  be  resisted  only  at  great  peril  to  social  and 

political  stability. 

16.  In  Japan,  tenancy  conditions  were  characterised  by  Higli  rents,  payment  of  rent  in  kind,  and  insecurity 
of  tenure  Between  1898  and  the  World  War  II  several  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
motive  was  the  recurring  food  shortage  which  led  to  attempts  to  improve  tenants’  conditions  in  order  to  increase 
production.  The  Agricultural  Land  Adjustment  Law  of  1945  prohibited  rents  in  kind  and  attempted  a  land 
distribution  programme,  but  the  measure  was  unsuccessful  because  of  its  voluntary  nature.  Effective  reforms 
came  in  1946,  under  the  military  occupation  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

17.  Tenancy  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  reforms  of  1946  basically  resembled  those  in  other  Asian  countries, 
though  a  series  of  important  reforms  had  been  carried  out  during  the  preceding  20  years.  The  level  of  produo 
tivity  was  higher  on  account  of  a  high  degree  of  intensity  of  cultivation  developed  in  the  country.  Because  of 
industrial  development  only  about  half  of  the  total  population  depended  on  agriculture.  Even  then  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  per  family  was  only  2'25  acres.  For  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  1945,  it  was  VS 
acres  or  less.  Rents  ranged  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce.  In  1946  about  46  per  cent  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  was  under  tenancy,  and  about  70  per  cent  of  all  cultivators  were  holding  all  or  part  of  their  land 

as  tenants. 

18.  The  reforms  of  1946  were  due  directly  to  the  initiative  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces, 
who  issued  a  directive  to  the  Japanese  Government  on  October  9,  1946.  to  produce  within  four  months  a  prog¬ 
ramme  providing  for  transfer  of  land  ownership  from  landlords  to  tenants,  and  for  protecting  the  new  owners 
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from  reversion  to  tenancy.  The  instructions  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  December,  1946,  with  the  following 
provisions 

(a)  The  Government  was  authorised  to  purchase,  for  later  resale  to  tenants,  all  land  owned  by  non-residents 
of  the  village  and  land  in  excess  of  2*5  acres  (10  acres  in  the  Northern  island  of  Hokkaido,  where  more 
extensive  agriculture  was  practised),  owned  by  residents  of  the  village  ; 

(b)  All  farmer-owned  land  in  excess  of  7*5  acres  (25  acres  in  Hokkaido)  was  to  be  purchased  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  owners  had  sufficient  family  labour  to  cultivate  a  larger  area,  or' that  sub¬ 
division  would  result  in  decreased  production  ; 

(c)  Land  farmed  by  tenants  was  to  be  covered  by  a  written  lease  ;  and 

(d)  The  work  of  transfer  and  all  decisions  pertaining  to  it  were  the  responsibility  of  ten-man  village  Land 
Commissions  in  each  village  democratically  elected  by  the  village  landlords,  owner-cultivators  and 
tenants.  Village  Commissioners  elected  a  twenty-man  prefectural  Land  Commission  of  landlords, 
owner-cultivators,  and  tenants  in  each  of  the  46  prefectures  of  Japan,  which  acted  as  an  appeal  body. 
The  elected  Commissions  enforced  the  law  and  determined  the  details  regarding  the  land  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  the  purchase-price  and  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sold.  In  most  cases  land  was  allowed  to  the 
tenant  who  had  been  cultivating  it  in  1945.  The  payment  was  to  be  made  in  instalments  spread  over 
a  period  of  25  years  at  3’2  per  cent  interest. 

19.  The  transfer  was  completed  by  January,  1950  and  4' 5  million  acres  (one-third  of  the  entire  cultivated 
area)  was  transferred  to  owner-cultivators.  Three  million  cultivators  (representing  50  per  cent  -of  all  farmer 
households)  became  owners.  Before  the  reform  only  29  per  cent  of  the  cultivators  owned  all  the  land  they  tilled 
and  20  per  cent  were  landless  tenants.  After  the  reform,  70  per  cent  of  the  owners  were  full  owners,  less  than 
6  per  cent  were  landless  tenants,  while  the  remaining  24  per  cent  owned  some  of  the  land  they  tilled.  It  is  estimated 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  owner-cultivators.  The  reform  was  facilitated  by  two  factors, 
the  prevailing  inflation  and  the  freezing  of  rents  during  the  war.  The  latter  kept  the  compensation  at  low  levels, 
and  the  former  enabled  the  tenants  to  pay  off  the  purchase  price  in  a  few  years.  They  do  not,  however,  affect 
the  principle  of  the  reform. 

20.  In  Burma  the  constitution  framed  after  independence  contains  the  following  provision  :  “  The  State  is 

the  ultimate  owner  of  all  land . Subject  to  the  provision  of  this  constitution  the  State  shall 

have  the  right  to  regulate,  alter  or  abolish  land  tenures  or  resume  possession  of  any  land  and  distribute  the  same 
for  collective  or  co-operative  farming  or  to  agricultural  tenants  Soon  after  this  the  Land  Nationalisation  Act 
of  1948  was  passed.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  and  was  replaced  by  the  Land  Nationalisation  Act  of 
1953,  the  object  of  which  was  to  transform  the  cultivators  from  serfs  to  land  owners.  This  Act  is  based  on  the 
following  principles  : 

(a)  No  land  can  be  resumed  by  the  Government  from  a  farmer-owner  ; 

(b)  The  object  is  to  install  farmer-owners  and  resume  land  from  landlords  who  do  not  cultivate  it  them¬ 

selves  ;  and 

(c)  Payment  of  fair  compensation  for  land  resumed  by  the  State. 

21.  Village  land  committees  consisting  of  agriculturists  are  the  agencies  for  granting  exemptions  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  land.  Their  work  is  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  Central  Nationalisation  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President.  As  regards  compensation  to  the  landlords,  the  first  slab  of  100  acres  resumed,  is  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  12  times  the  land  revenue.  The  multiple  is  then  reduced  by  one  for  each  additional  slab  of  100 
acres,  the  12th  and  higher  slabs  being  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  land  revenue.  The  total  compensation 
payable  averages  22  Kyats  (Rs.  22)  per  acre.  A  number  of  safeguards  have  been  provided  in  the  law  to  prevent 
the  reversion  of  land  from  the  farmers  to  those  who  will  not  cultivate  it  themselves. 
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22.  Egypt  is  one  of  tie  most  densely  populated  countries  of  the  world.  Three  quarters  of  its  22  million 
people  work  on  land  and  depend  upon  an  area  of  6'26  million  acres.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  irrigated,  and 
much  of  itis  double-cropped.  Due  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  use  of  fertilisers,  the  productivity 
per  acre  is  high,  but  the  output  per  man  is  low.  Until  recently  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  agricultural  system 
was  the  concentration  of  land-ownership  in  a  few  families.  Thus  2,115  landowners  owned  1,282,000  acres  or 
25  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land,  while  2,569,000  small  holders  possessed  in  total  onlyjibout  2,200,000  acres- 
an  average  of  0-84  acre  per  person.  The  larger  estates  were  cultivated  mainly  by  tenants. 

23.  The  Decree  on  Agrarian  Reform  issuedin  September  1952  embodies  a  comprehensive  policy  of  reform. 

It  provides  “  No  person  shah  own  more  than  IWfeddan  (about  210  acres)  of  agricultural  land  ”.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  the  case  of  companies  and  societies  owning  land  for  purposes  of  improvement  and  sale,  private  in¬ 
dividuals  owning  desert  land  for  improvement,  and  industrial,  agricultural,  scientific  and  benevolent  societies. 
Compensation  is  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  70  times  the  basic  land  tax.  To  this  is  added  the  value  of  constructions, 
machine  installations,  and  trees.  The  released  land  is  redistributed  among  the  cultivators.  Farmers  and  farm 
labourers  owning  less  than  5  feddan  are  entitled  to  receive  from  two  to  fi vefeddan  of  expropriated  land  at  a  fixed 

price. 

24.  Expropriation  and  redistribution  are  to  be  completed  within  five  years.  From  January  1,  1953,  a 
supplementary  tax  has  been  imposed  on  all  owners  holding  more  than  iQQfeddan  at  the  rate  of  five  times  the  basic 
land  tax,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  worth-while  for  them  to  sell  their  excess  lands.  The  Decree  on  Agrarian 
Reform  makes  provisions  for  prohibition  of  sub-division  of  holdings  below  a  prescribed  minimum,  regulation 
of  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  fixing  of  maximum  rents.  It  also  provides  for  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  for  the  grant  of  rights  to  form  trade  unions.  These  reforms  are 
noteworthy  because  Egypt  was  the  first  Muslim  country  to  introduce  a  radical  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 

agrarian  reforms. 

25.  Because  of  similarity  of  conditions,  Indian  experience  also  can  provide  a  useful  guide.  Some  important 
land  reform  measures  were  passed  by  Provincial  Governments  of  pre-partition  India  as  early  as  1937,  upon  the 
establishment  of  provincial  autonomy.  In  1947,  an  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Congress 
party  “  to  survey  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure,  to  formulate  a  general  policy  of  reform  and  to  devise  methods 
of  compensating  landlords  and  reorganising  land  holdings”.  The  Committee  reported  in  1949  and  recommended 
the  abolition  of  zamindari  holdings  and  the  elimination  of  intermediaries  between  the  State  and  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  Land  thus  expropriated  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  peasant  occupier,  with  limitations  on  his  rights  to 
sublet  Other  recommendations  included  establishment  of  new  institutions  for  land  management  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  based  on  the  village  community,  provision  of  cheap  credit,  the  prescription  of  minimum 
agricultural  wages  and  prices,  and  the  planned  organisation  of  rural  industries. 

26.  These  recommendations  have  been  followed  by  action  on  the  following  lines : 

{a)  The  elimination  of  intermediaries,  including  zamindars  ; 

( b )  Tenancy  reforms ; 

(c)  Fixing  ceilings  on  holdings ;  and 

(d)  Reorganisation  of  agriculture,  including  consolidation  of  holdings,  prevention  of  fragmentation  and 

development  of  co-operative  village  management  and  co-operative  farms. 

27  Intermediaries  have  been  abolished  in  almost  all  the  States.  Rents  have  been  scaled  down  in  most 
States ;  permanent  and  heritable  rights  of  possession  have  been  given  to  tenants  in  some  States  and  the  tenants 
nave  been  eranted  the  right  to  purcnase  their  holdings  in  all  but  three  States.  Maximum  ceilings  have  been  fixed 
for  purposes  of  resumption  by  landlords  for  personal  cultivation;  in  some  States  ceilings  have  been  imposed  on 
the  holdings  of  cultivators.  To  prevent  fragmentation  of  holdings,  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  transfer 
and  partition  of  land  below  specified  limits  in  as  many  as  seven  States.  Consolidation  of  holdings  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  pursued,  and  work  has  already  been  undertaken  in  several  States.  Preparatory  arrangements  are  being 


made  in  other  Stales  for  this  purpose.  As  to  reorganisation  of  farming,  village  management  and  co-operative 
farming  are  being  organised  on  an  experimental  basis.  *  ° opcratlve 

solved  during  the  first  Plan  period.  Even  now  tire  progress  in  this  direction  is  rather  slow  as^aboTt  TsiateTonW 
haw;  oeen  able  to  adopt  necessary  legislation  in  this  conn  erf  inn  t  o  a  r  „  .  4  o  tales  only 

the  States,  but  it  is  fel,  in  some  quarters  that  dc.ay  wouid  have  been  avoided'”  the  *  oHaTd  ref^'b  1 
>ee, ,  mcluded  in  the  list  of  central  subjects.  The  Centra,  Government, 

where  the  preva.hng  political  philosophy  has  dictated  otherwise,  compensation  has  been  paid  on  motet  cl 
for  acquired  land,  and  in  most  cases  over  a  long  period  of  vears  A*nin  titp  if  d6St  6 

(unities  to  cultivators,  voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  to  become  owners  of  £  itZgs tlTEma  T' 
under  the  constitution  the  State  is  the  owner  of  all  land  Finally  there  k  n  fe„n  ?  B  ’  herC 

through  democratic  machinery-for  examp, a,  in  Japan  and  Bu!ma  ‘°  ""Plemenl 

30.  Exactly  the  same  principles  were  enunciated  bv  the  th^n 
Karachi  University  on  24th  July,  ,954.  He  said  06  ****  M  address  d“  »< 

“  thC  ®dd  °f  a/ri!Ult™e  lhe  ideal  is  w’dospread  ownership  of  land  so  that  every  farmer  owns  the  farm 

°.  l,°n  r"  r enga1’  ZamMari  has  been  abolished,  but  in  West  Pakistan  the  problem  has  still 
to  be  tackled.  Land  reform  is  a  vast  subject  but  I  shall  briefly  indicate  my  view  which  is  that  w 7, 

o  protect  the  rights  and  tenure  of  tenants  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  WgStland 
to  fix  a  maximum  limit  to  individual  holdings.  This  is  necessary  not  ™„i,  ,  •  P  gestatesand 
but  much  more  so  in  the  interest  of  democracy  and  social  justice  ^  productlvlty 

Recent  land  reforms 

31  East  Pakistan  is  considerably  ahead  of  West  Pakistan  in  the  field  of  land  reforms  Tt  „ 
aud  s°cial  evils  of  the  tamindari  system  of  Bengal,  particularly  under  the  Permanent  Set Sen  '  hatee  nT 
recognised  for  many  years.  In  1940  the  Land  Revenue  Commission  recommended  the  abolZ ofm  ‘ Z * 
Settiement  and  its  replacement  by  a  system  under  which  all  intermediaries  would  disappear  and  the  StateTT,! 
establish  direct  relations  with  the  cultivators.  The  Commission  claimed  that  this  reform  wuld  enable  te  cl 
vernment  to  undertake  programmes  for  consolidation  of  boldines  cm  fin  c  anrt  ma*  +  -  •  16  ^°’ 

aud  generally  for  improving  the  economic  position  and  status  of  cultivators  Lon  oTtereD"?''  ^ f  ^ 
by  the  war.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  supported  by  IhLengaTAdm  s  rp  ^" 
Committee  of  1944,  on  the  ground  that  the  existing  system  tended  to  obstruct  V  "  f  Engmr>’ 
machinery  and  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  proper  exploitation  of  land  and  water  resourced ^  In  1947 

Slate  Acquisttion  and  Tenancy  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Provincial  legislature  of  undivided  Be„caI  but  waTnol 
passed  because  of  the  partition  of  the  country.  ^  but  Was  not 

u.a,r.„ 

Stale  are  lo  be  .Wta  ,.J  a.d  t  .emetga.e.  ef  ,, 

a  ce,  ingfor  the  khas  (khud-kashl)  possession  ofland,  which  may  be  cither  100  standard  bighas  (about  33  acres)  or 
m,Shas  per  family  member,  whichever  is  greater,  plus  an  additional  1 0  standard  bighas  for  the  homestead  Sese 

.  ‘ S  Ca“  be  re  awd  m  excePtlonal  “ses,  such  as  farms  with  power-driven  mechanical  appliances  or  large  dairv 
farms  or  lea  and  sugar  plantai.on.  The  tenants  are  assured  of  ful,  occupancy  rignls  sXhZgM  ofTaSfer 


,S  reCdeSd'fi’the  acquisition  of  big  zamindari  estates  for  which  reasonably  reliable  rent  collection  papers  are  1 

SS  rent-receiving  interests  are  to  be  acquired  under  a  comprehensive  system,  according  | 

to  wS  rI  ds  Of  Rights  have  to  be  prepared  originally  or  by  revision  based  on  comprehensive  surveys.  The  | 
irgot  rl-receivers  are  entitled  to  compensation  at  prescribed  rates.  The  compensation  ,s  a  mnl  >ple  of  g 

°  ‘  ®come  from  ten  times  for  incomes  not  exceeding  Rs.  500,  to  twice  for  mcomes  exceeding  Rs.  100,000.  g 

The  net  income  is  determined  by  deducting  from  the  estimated  gross  receipts  of  the  rent-receiver  the  various  sums  ; 

„lb  e  or  costs  incurred,  like  land  revenue,  rent,  cesses,  agricultural  income  tax,  maintenance  °f  irrigation  works  j , 

Z  tHZ  charges.  The  compensation  for  claims-is  to  be  paid  in  non-negot,able  bonds  carry, ng  3  per  cent  ; 

interest  payable  in  not  more  than  40  annual  instalments, 

33  Tire  summary  procedure  for  acquisition  was  intended  to  forestall  unscrupulous  zamMan  who  were 
resorting  to  a  variety  of  malpractices,  such  «  mquishment  < t0  ; 

acquisition,. 

34  The  progress  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  intermediary  interests  was,  however,  slow  until 
Mar  h'l956  whento  East  Pakistan  Government  decided  to  acquire  all  intermedtary  rights  with  effect  from  14, h  f 
!fp?i956.  Their  decision  was  challenged  in  the  Court  of  Law.  In  January,  1957  the  httgat.on  ended  m  favour  j 

of  the  Provincial  Government,  \ 

«  Due  to  the  stay  orders  issued  by  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Dacca  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the  j 
_  35-  p  “  .  PaLaa  could  not  establish  direct  contacts  with  the  tenants  forthwith  by  collecting  rents,  i ' 

rtstssss--  ,i.,  ~ 

as  agab  t  the  original  net  estimated  increase  of  rupees  4  crore  in  the  revenues,  the  Provincial  Government  feel  j, 
as  against  tn  »  1956-57  and  1957-58  will  be  rupees  2-2  crore  and  rupees  3-3  crore  respect,-  f 

r  net  increase  of  rupees  4  crore  wilt  ta  available  to  them  from  the  year  p 

50  onwaTds  Other  factors  which  tend  to  obstruct  an  early  implementation  of  the  East  Pak.stan  legislation  ; 
l  e  ack  of  trained  personnel  and  of  finance,  but  we  are  happy  to  note  that  the  Provincial  Government  are  alive  js 
to  fte  urgency  of  this  problem  and  are  taking  necessary  measures  to  expedite  the  process  of  implementing  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  Act.  | . 

36  We  consider  that  the  full  implementation  of  this  scheme  is  essential  to  the  economy- of  East  Pakistan.  | 

Ttnrertaintv  in  economic  and  social  relationships  and  tenancy  rights  can  have  widespread  and  complex  conse-  | 

L  Under  to  former  system,  economically  and  socially  intolerable  as  it  was,  the  landlords  displayed  some  , 

q  ’  r  slhilitv  for  the  tenants -they  helped  them  to  maintain  their  cultivation,  and  participated  in  their  | 

measure  of  TOponsibihDfoHhe  tenants .  ^  P  ^  ^  ^  ^  but  the  tenant  has  not  yet  acquired  the  j 

proved  status  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  The  vacuum  thus  created  has  not  been  filled  by  State  agencies,  j 
though  progress  in  Village  AID  is  expected  to  make  a  real  change  in  the  position.  t 

37  The  elimination  of  intermediaries  will  be  the  first  and  the  most  important  step  in  a  series  of  measures  j 
reouired  to  release  and  activate  the  productive  energies  of  the  people  living  in  the  rural  areas  and  aependant  on  J 
,  r,Lr.ilv  or  indirectly  They  constitute  the  majority,  and  on  them  depend  the  future  progress,  prosperity 

“  mL— ™ n»  ",  *—  «  •  -  I 

Records  of  Rights,  consolidation  of  holdings,  determination  of  sizes  of  minimum  holdings  ,  prevention  of  frag-  j 
mentation  of  holdings, 'and  the  principles  of  determining  the  rents  payable  by  the  tenants  are  the  othe.  impor  -  j 
ant  items  of  the  all  embracing  programme  outlined  in  the  Act.  j 

38  We  think  that  it  would  be  in  accord  with  to  accepted  social  objectives  to  endow  the  cultivators  in  East  ; 
Pakistan,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  witn  the  full  rights  of  ownership.  The  aim  must  be  to  build  a  rural  i 


!  5*  riu.pt  '■<  X  -  FrX ' 
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society  largely  consisting  of  independent  and  self-reliant  peasant  proprietors.  As  cultivators  they  would  pay  rent 
to  the  Government  while  as  owners  they  would  be  liable  to  pay  land  revenue  only.  Perhaps  the  difference  between 
the  land  revenue  and  rent  could  be  treated  as  a  payment  towards  the  price  of  the  land  with  the  option  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  to  complete  the  payment  in  a  smaller  number  of  instalments.  The  Government  should  fix  the  price  of  the 
land,  which  should  be  related  to,  though  it  need  not  be  as  high  as,  the  market  price  or  the  price  normally  recovered 
when  government  land  is  sold. 

39.  Share-croppers  in  East  Pakistan  (called  bargadars)  are  not  recognised  as  tenants  and  the  existing  law 
does  not,  therefore,  afford  any  protection  to  them.  No  data  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  bargadars  in  the 
Province  but  the  general  view  is  tnat  they  cultivate  about  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  land.  We  recommend 
that  the  East  Pakistan  Government  .consider  the  question  of  granting  legal  protection  to  them. 

40.  In  West  Pakistan  progress  in  land  reforms  has  varied  from  one  of  the  former  Provinces  to  another. 
In  the  former  Sind  the  Tenancy  Laws  Committee  which  reported  in  1945,  favoured  the  grant  of  tenancy  rights  to 
haris  who  had  personally  cultivated  at  least  four  acres  of  laud  annually  for  the  same  zamindar  for  an  uninterrup¬ 
ted  period  of  8  years.  Haris  acquiring  sucn  rights  would  be  immune  from  ejectment  except  for  failure  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  personally  or  efficiently  and  fully,  or  to  live  in  a  recognised  village  within  a  mile  of  the  farm,  for  failure 
to  pay  the  prescribed  rent,  or  for  conviction  for  certain  offences.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  report.  Another 
Committee,  known  as  the  Hari  Committee  was  appointed  in  March  1947,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Roger 
Thomas  (a  local  zamindar )  and  reported  in  January,  1948.  This  Committee  was  required  under  its  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  to  consider  what  reforms  could  be  carried  out  without  disturbing  the  rural  economy.  The  Committee, 
in  their  Report,  admitted  that  the  hari  has  a  hard  life  but  considered  that  his  troubles  are  due  to  natural  causes, 
over  which  no  one  has  any  control,  or  to  government  neglect,  or  to  his  own  dishonest  and  improvident  habits. 
The  zamindar  was  represented  as  the  hards  best  friend,  almost  a  loving  parent  ever  ready  to  help  him.  This 
assessment  of  the  situation  cannot  be  accepted  ;  it  was  challenged  by  one  of  the  members  in  his  Minute  of  Dissent 
and  it  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  impartial  observers.  The  Committee,  however,  was  of  the  view  that 
the  Government  should  legislate  through  a  Tenancy  Rights  Act  to  take  powers  to  regulate  share-cropping  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  grant  rights  to  haris.  In  1950  the  Sind  Tenancy  Act,  1950,  was  passed,  which,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  abolishes  non-statutory  charges,  fines  and  rents,  and  gives  permanent  rights  to  cultivators  of  a  survey 
number  or  of  at  least  four  acres  of  land  for  the  same  landlord  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  three  years. 
Wnere  he  has  cultivated  the  same  piece  of  land  for  three  years,  the  cultivator  acquires  permanent  tenancy  rights 
in  the  particular  piece  of  land,  but  where  he  has  cultivated  different  pieces  of  land  under  the  same  landlord  he 
acquires  the  right  to  continue  to  cultivate  so  much  land  as  is  declared  to  constitute  a  “  family  holding”.  All 
tenants  other  than  permanent  tenants  are  to  be  tenants-at-will.  According  to  the  Act,  they  “are  not  liable  to  be 
evicted  before  the  end  of  the  cropping  season,  the  date  for  which  may  be  prescribed 


41.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Act  gave  any  substantial  security  even  to  the  “  protected  tenant  ”.  A  former 
Sind  Minister  was  reported  to  have  said  that  “  a  zamindar  would  not  allow  a  tenant  to  cultivate  a  particular  piece 
of  land  continuously  for  more  than  two  years,  for  that  would  entitle  the  peasant  to  permanent  tenancy  rights 
Further  even  those  few  haris  who  acquire  such  rights  are  not  able  to  enjoy  them  because  of  their  ignorance,  illi¬ 
teracy  and  friendlessness  in  the  face  of  landlords’  political  and  social  influence.  The  Hari  Committee  recognised 
this  danger,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Sir  Malcolm  Darling,  who  recently  conducted  an  enquiry  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  agricultural  labour  in  Pakistan.  He  reported  :  “  The  hari  is  in  the  main  too  helpless  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act  and  in  many  cases  still  too  ignorant  even  to  have  heard  of  it”.  He  added  :  “  formal  eviction  is  not 
necessary  ;  a  landlord  can  always  make  things  so  uncomfortable  for  a  tenant  that  he  leaves  of  his  own  accord. 
To  a  bad  landlord  this  is  an  obvious  temptation.  A  Collector  said  that  owing  to  incomplete  or  faulty  revenue 
records,  it  was  often  difficult  to  decide  who  had  cultivated  the  land  in  the  past  three  years  ”.  Names  of  tenants 
are  not  being  shown  in  the  Records  of  Rights  presumably  on  account  of  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  law  “  a 
tapedar  shall  not  enter  the  name  of  any  tenant  as  a  permanent  tenant  except  on  a  written  application.”  This 
rule  needs  amendment  so  that  it  becomes  obligatory  for  the  village  establishment  to  make  necessary  entries  in 
the  relevant  records  immediately.  Lastly,  according  to  more  than  one  authority,  illegal  cesses  are  still  charged 
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The  position  is  thus  scarcely  better  than  it  was  before  the  passing  of  reform  legislation.  In  1954  the  then  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Sind  issued  orders  abolishing  jagir  rights,  but  they  were  challenged  in  the  court  and  were  never  enforced. 

42.  In  the  former  Punjab  Province,  tenancies  were,  until  1950,  governed  by  the  Punjab  (and  North-West 
Frontier  Province)  Tenancy  Act  of  18B7,  which  applied  only  to  occupancy  tenants  and  gave  very  little  protection 
to  tenants-at-will.  The  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee  recommended  the  grant  of  security  to  tenants-at- 
will,  and  abolition  of  occupancy  tenancies  and  non-statutory  exactions.  Tenancy  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1950  and  1952.  The  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  1950,  was  intended  to  abolish  the  various  cesses  (called  ‘  haboob  ’) 
which  the  tenants  had  to  pay  to  tneir  landlords  in  addition  to  rent.  The  Punjab  Protection  and  Restoration  of 
Tenancy  Rights  Act,  1950,  prompted  by  the  large  number  of  evictions  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Sind 
Tenancy  Act,  1950,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  landlords  to  eject  their  tenants,  with  retrospective  effect 
from  May  1949.  A  tenant  could  be  ejected  only  if  he  was  not  cultivating  the  land  according  to  the  specific  or 
customary  terms  of  his  tenancy,  or  did  not  pay  the  rent  punctually.  In  practice,  However,  the  landlord  is  often 
strong  enough  to  frustrate  protective  legislation.  Cases  have  been  reported  where  landlords  have  either  refused 
to  give  receipts  for  the  produce  received,  or  have  failed  to  lift  the  produce  from  the  field,  and  then  lodged  suits 
for  ejectment  on  the  ground  of  non-payment  of  rent.  Also,  those  employed  on  areas  allowed  to  landlords  for 
their  own  cultivation  are  not  protected  at  all. 

43.  A  1952  amendment  to  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  aimed  at  turning  occupancy  tenants  into  owners  of  the 
land  they  cultivate,  fixed  the  landlords’  share  at  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce  and  regulated  the  “  khud  kasht  ” 
(owner-cultivated  area),  which  can  be  held  by  the  landlord  and  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Punjab  Protection 
and  Restoration  of  Tenancy  Rights  Act  do  not  apply.  Occupancy  tenants  hold  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  of  the  Province  and  are  of  various  categories  ;  some  pay  rent  in  kind  and  some  only  pay  a  nominal 
‘malikana'  ranging  from  two  annas  to  eight  annas  per  rupee  of  the  land  revenue.  The  Act  gives  proprietary 
rights  to  occupancy  tenants,  without  compensation  to  the  landlords  where  no  rent  as  such  is  paid,  and  payments 
are  limited  to  land  revenue  and  rates  and  cesses  ;  and  with  compensation  (20  times  the  rent)  where  cash  rents  are 
paid.  Where  the  tenant  pays  a  share  of  the  produce,  he  becomes  owner  without  compensation  of  a  portion  of 
land  corresponding  to  his  share  in  the  produce.  Occupancy  tenants  have  started  acquiring  proprietary  rights 
under  this  law. 

l 

44.  Some  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  then  Government  in  the  implementation  of  this  provision  of 
the  Act.  Landlords  desired  to  have  full  possession  of  the  share  remaining  with  them,  while  the  tenants  acquiring 
ownership  of  their  share  of  occupancy  tenancies  claimed  the  remaining  portion  as  tenants  under  the  Punjab 
Protection  and  Restoration  of  Tenancy  Rights  Act.  A  serious  objection  to  this  method  of  liquidating  occupancy 
tenancies  was  the  further  sub-division  and  fragmentation  of  holdings  which  would  result  from  it. 

45.  Another  important  provision  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  (as  amended)  pertained  to  the  fixation  of 
the  produce  Tent.  The  landlords’  share  was  reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  produce.  This  relief  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  provision  that  the  tenant  shall  be  liable  for  payment  of  government  dues  on  a  proportionate  basis. 
It  was  reported  that  in  some  areas  the  implementation  of  this  provision  was  being  evaded  and  that  the  landlords 
continue  to  collect  50  per  cent.  To  avoid  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  landlords  the  tenants  refrained  from 
demanding  enforcement  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  There  was  also  considerable  confusion  regarding  this 
particular  provision.  It  did  not  apply  to  lands  to  be  reserved  by  the  landlord  for  personal  cultivation.  No 
one  owning  more  than  100  acres  of  land  could  have  in  his  possession  for  personal  cultivation  any  culturable  land 
exceeding  50  acres  of  irrigated  or  75  acres  of  semi-irrigated  or  100  acres  of  unirrigated  land.  Each  landlord  was 
required  to  declare  areas  which  he  wished  to  reserve  for  his  personal  cultivation,  so  as  to  check  the  danger  of  wide¬ 
spread  ejectment  of  tenants  from  areas  reserved  for  owner  cultivation.  The  date  for  this  declaration  has  been 
repeatedly  deferred  ;  it  is  now  fixed  for  December  31,  1957.  The  provision  regarding  the  40  per  cent  or  produce 
rent  was  not  acted  upon,  because  it  applied  only  to  those  areas  which  did  not  come  under  the  personal  cultivation 
of  the  landlord.  The  limit  for  personal  cultivation  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1950  at  25  acre?  of  irrigated  land  with 
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corresponding  areas  of  other  types  of  land.  This  limit  was  raised  to  50  acres  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1952. 
By  disturbing  a  much  smaller  number  of  tenants,  the  original  provision  would  probably  have  kept  the  problem 
within  manageable  limits. 

46.  On  the  whole,  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Reform  Laws  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  They  were  not 
fully  implemented  but  they  created  tensions  between  the  landlord  and  the  .tenant.  The  tenant  felt  that  he  was 
the  virtual  owner  and  begrudged  the  landlord  even  the  rent  legitimately  payable  to  him.  The  landlord  on  the 
other  hand  felt  that  he  had  been  practically  dispossessed  of  his  property  rights  in  land.  Each  thus  manoeuvrer 
for  position  against  the  other  and  the  result  depended  upon  whether  the  landlord  was  big  or  small. 

47.  The  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  of  1887  also  applied  to  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province.  In  1950 
a  new  Tenancy  Act  was  passed,  which  granted  security  to  all  tenants  for  3  years,  and  conferred  full  proprietary 
rights  on  all  occupancy  tenants.  Under  the  Act,  occupancy  tenants  who  were  paying  no  rent  to  the  landlord 
except  land  revenue,  rates  and  cesses  would  become  full  owners  without  payment  of  any  compensation  to  the 
landlord.  Those  who  paid  rent  in  cash  would  become  owners  on  payment  of  compensation.  In  the  case  of  cash 
rents,  as  soon  as  they  had  paid  ten  times  the  annual  rent  either  to  the  owner  or  into  the  Government  Treasury, 
the  rights  of  ownership  would  be  transferred  to  them.  Occupancy  tenants  paying  a  share  of  the  crop  to  their 
landlords  could  apply  to  the  Revenue  Officer  for  partition  of  their  holdings  and  could  become  full  owners  of  a 
portion  ofland,  corresponding  to  their  share  of  the  produce,  without  payment  of  any  compensation  to  the  landlord. 
So  far  242,679  occupancy  tenants  out  of  a  total  of  248,100  have  become  full  owners  after  payment  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  Partition  of  land  among  occupancy  tenants  paying  rent  in  kind  and  their  landlords  is  in  progress,  and  it 
is  reported  that  out  of  120,132  occupancy  tenants,  about  103,000  have  so  far  been  declared  owners  of  land.  The 
working  of  the  Tenancy  Laws  in  the  former  North-West  Forntier  Province  did  not  cause  any  serious  tension  bet¬ 
ween  the  landlord  and  the  tenants,  presumably  because  their  respective  rights  were  clearly  defined. 

48.  Some  other  measures  of  reform  were  also  introduced,  such  as  abolition  of  jagirs,  grant  of  rights  to 
mortgagors  to  obtain  release  without  making  any  payment,  exemption  of  houses  from  attachment  and  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  women  to  inherit  property. 

49.  Conditions  in  the  former  Bahawalpur  State  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Punjab.  Conditions  in  the 
former  Khairpur  State  and  the  districts  of  Baluchistan  bordering  on  Sind  were  similar  to  those  in  Sind.  No' 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  any  measure  for  protecting  the  rights  of  tenants  in  those  regions. 

50.  The  recent  constitutional  changes  resulting  in  the  merger  of  the  various  Provinces  and  States  in  the 
Western  Wing  of  the  country  into  one  unit,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  giving  a  uniform  basis  to  the 
variety  of  tenancy  laws  and  similar  legislation  in  this  area.  This  administrative  change  has  raised  new  hopes  in 
the  country,  including  those  for  land  reforms.  We  hope  that  the  West  Pakistan  Government  will  give  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  priority  it  deserves. 

Ceilings  on  ownership 

51.  In  all  countries  with  similar  problems  there  is  a  strong  movement  to  assert  the  principle  of  owner 
cultivation  and  to  incorporate  it  in  the  agrarian  structure.  The  object  is  to  accelerate  the  transition  from  a  feudal 
to  a  democratic  society,  in  which  all  energies  will  be  devoted  to  development  of  material  and  human  resources 
with  a  view  to  higher  standards  of  living  and  security.  For  under-developed  countries  land  poses  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  in  view  of  its  scarcity  combined  with  its  major  role  in  the  achievement  of  a  richer  and  higher  life  for 
the  majority  of  the  people.  However,  the  pattern  of  agrarian  structure  which  will  best  subserve  the  needs  of  a 
developing  society  has  come  clearly  into  view,  and  reforms  can  only  be  delayed  but  not  prevented.  Among 
Muslim  countries,  Egypt  alone  has  embarked  on  a  radical  scheme  of  reforms. 

52.  In  this  country,  East  Pakistan  has  placed  a  radical  measure  of  reform  on  its  statute  book,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  fully  implemented.  It  seeks  to  abolish  the  institution  oflandlordship,  and  assures  to  the  tenants 
full  rights  of  inheritance  and  transfer.  Indian  schemes  of  reforms  are  strongly  inclined  in  the  same  direction. 


We  do  not  advocate  the  drastic  step  of  abolishing  land-ownership  altogether  in  West  Pakistan,  as  it  will  generate  1 

,  tmtahiutv  and  create  a  number  of  difficult  problems.  Pnvate  property  is  a  recognised  institution  | 
tensions  n  nf  the  values  it  enshrines  for  individual  and  social  development.  In  the  Draft  Plan  1 

m  the  commum  y  ee  certain  specified  exceptions,  the  imposition  of  ceilings  of  150  acres  for  ownership  | 

we  recommen  e  ,  1  semi-irrigated  and  450  for  barani  lands  depending  wholly  on  rainfall.  It  was  | 

holdings  of  united  ^  ngot  sacrosanct,  tliat  they  would  have  different  effects  in  different  areas  j 

a  ways  recogms ■  ^  ^  reasotli  We  had  extensive  and  detailed  discussions  with  the  Central  and  Provincial  | 

Governments  and  other  agencies  on  the  question  of  ceilings  in  general  and  on  the  specific  ceilings  suggeste  | 

in  the  Draft  Plan  We  continue  to  believe  that  ceilings  are  an  essential  part  of  any  programme  tc ■  impro  e  J 
in  the  Dratl  Pta  .  recommend  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  individual  holdings  | 

land  tenure  sys  em.  >  ’  We  at  ,hc  same  tjme  reCommend  that  work  should  be  undertaken  ,| 

should  be  subject to  a  red  tQ  determille  the  specific  ceilings  that  should  apply  to  different  f 

immediately  to  ofet  the  ^  compkte  this  work  in  ,  relatively  short  period  of  time  and  to  de  | 

feTmine  specific  ceilings  quite  rapidly  once  the  basic  principle  is  accepted.  Even  during  the  brief  lime  required  | 
“tomLtion^pecific  ceiUngs,  a  number  of  steps  can  be  taken  which  will  greatly  improve  the  tenure  | 

system.  Our  recommendations  for  such  immediate  steps  are  given  in  para  8  .  g 

53  The  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  contains  provisions  for  limiting  the  size  of  self-cultivation  units.  The  Draft  J 
Plan  recommended  that  subject  to  certain  specified  exceptions  the  maximum  area  of  o^r^hon  unj  | 
should  be  25  acres  for  irrigated  land,  50  acres  for  semi-irr.gated  and  75  acresfor  ba,am  land.  Fo.ther  easons  . 
Used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  pending  decision  regarding  specific  limits  to  be  imposed,  we  recom-  ; 
mend  that  extension  of  this  legislation  to  the  remaining  areas  of  Wes.  Pak.s.an  should  be  accepted  m  principle.  ... 

54  The  argument  is  frequently  advanced  that  if  concentration  of  land  ownership  is  undesirable  and  in 
conflict  with  the  social  policies  of  our  country,  so  must  also  be  concentrated  ownership  of  other  forms  of  wealth- 
factories  urban  property,  industrial  shares,  government  securities,  or  cash.  We  consider  that  the  ownership 
of  and  is  clearly  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  wealth.  Land-owners  who  do  no.  manage  and  cultivate  the 
land  themselves’  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  little  to  increase  its  productivity.  By  contrast,  the  owners  of  most 
other  forms  of  wealth  are  usually  progressive  and  provide  increasing  employment  by  their  activities.  They  serve 
an  essential  purpose  in  a  dynamic  economy.  Despite  the  anti-social  practices  m  which  some  of  ‘hem  'ndulge 
they  are  playing  an  active  role  in  one  way  or  another  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  adding  o 
its  prosperity .  Limitations  on  their  holdings  would  be  undesirable  for  the  progress  of  the  economy.  Mean 
for  reducing  the  inequities  of  such  concentrations  of  wealth  must  besought  in  other  directions,  such  as  strict 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  including  death  duties  and  income  taxes,  promotion  of  co-operative  societies 
to  reduce  the  profits  of  middlemen,  more  equitable  distribution  of  l.cences  to  build  actones  and  the  formation 
of  a  professional  class  for  the  management  of  industrial  enterprises.  Imposition  of  death  dutieshas  played  an 
important  part  in  some  countries  in  decreasing  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  When  p.operly. 

levied  and  recovered,  such  duties  are  capable  of  liquidating  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  including  land-owner- 
ship,  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  existing  legislation  in  this  connection 

should  be  strictly  enforced. 

55  In  India  compensation  has  been  based  on  net  rental  value  and  has  varied  from  Rs.  3  per  acre  in  Mad- 
hva  Pradesh  to  Rs.  9  per  acre  in  Madras,  Rs.  27  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Rs.  38  in  Bihar.  In  Burma  compensation 

is  paid  in  terms  of  multiples  of  land  revenue  on  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  12  times  downwards.  In  Pakistan, 

the  princples  on  which  and  the  manner  in  which  compensation  is  to  be  determined  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
law  as  required  by  the  Constitutional  provisions. 

56.  The  question  of  physical  disposal  of  lands  acquired  from  landlords  should  not  arise,  since  the  intention 
is  to  confirm  the  tenants’  holdings  in  the  lands  they  are  cultivating.  We  consider,  however,  that  tenants  s  iou  p 
be  granted  rights  of  full  ownership,  which  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  social  objectives  ol  the  nationa 
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■•policy.  The  aim  is  a  society  consisting  of  self-respecting,  self-reliant  and  progressive  citizens  with  full  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  scope  for  the  development  of  their  personalities  in  full  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  obligations. 
Full  ownership  in  land  will  promote  this  object,  and  we  accordingly  recommend  it.  The  tenants  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  price  of  land  in  reasonable  instalments  over  a  specified  period  of  years.  This  price  need  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  compensation  paid  to  the  landlords,  and  should  bear  some  relationship  to  the  prices  usually 
charged  for  Government  lands.  The  payment  of  the  price  should  be  compulsory  under  the  provison  of  the  law 
and  recoverable  like  land  revenue. 

57.  We  have  proposed  that  landlord  holdings  should  be  subject  to  a  ceibngand  a  floor,  limit  and  that 
within  the  ceiling  limit  there  should  be  further  limits  for  owner  cultivation.  These  recommendations  apply  to 
land-owners  who  employ  tenants  to  cultivate  large  part  of  their  lands,  though  in  principle  an  owner-cultivation 
limit  may  appear  to  apply  equally  to  farmer-owners  who  do  not  employ  any  tenants.  The  position,  however 
has  to  be  clarified  so  as  to  leave  no  ambiguity.  The  objective  is  maximum  productivity  to  be  secured  under  the 
driving  power  of  prospective  improvement  in  personal  and  family  prosperity  and  status  :  the  sizes  should  be  such 
as  will  ensure  efficient  personal  management  with  the  help  of  family  members  supplemented  during  peak  seasons 
with  some  hired  labour.  The  farmer  owner’s  natural  acquisitive  instinct  will  lead  him  to  purchase  more  land 
whenever  he  can  do  so.  Efficiency  of  cultivation  will  suffer  ;  there  will  be  correspondingly  less  land  for  others; 
and  finally  the  practice  of  employing  tenants  in  the  garb  of  labour  will  tend  to  reappear  The  aim  must  be  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  new  landlords.  To  guard  against  such  retrogressive  developments  it  is  desirable  to 
fix  maximum  sizes  of  holdings  for  farmer- owners.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  reduce  the  size  of  existing  holdings, 
hut  some  action  by  way  of  a  beginning  should  be  possible  to  prevent  further  extension  of  holdings  by  purchase. 
The  evil  is  not  likely  to  assume  any  proportions  for  many  years  and  need  cause  no  anxiety.  The  final  shape  of 
this  particular  measure  of  reform  will  appear  only  after  many  of  the  other,  changes  that  we  have  recommended 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  had  time  to  embed  themselves  in  the  social  and  economic  structure. 

58.  The  measures  we  propose  for  restricting  the  size  of  land-holdings  and  for  granting  ownership  rights  to 
the  cultivators  would  be  incomplete,  without  legislation  to  prevent  the  re-emergence  of  tenancies  under  the  new 
owner-cultivators.  The  central  purpose  of  the  reforms,  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  productivity  and  social 
justice,  is  to  work  towards  the  goal  of  owner  cultivation  by  eliminating  concentration  of  ownership.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  to  be  imposed  will  avoid  concentrations,  but  its  full  purpose  would  be  defeated  if  tenancy  cultivation 
began  to  emerge  on  owner-cultivated  lands,  which  can  happen  in  several  ways  :  owner-cultivators  might  rent  out 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  lands ;  they  might  purchase  land  being  cultivated  by  tenants  without  exceeding  the 
ownership  limit  ;  they  might  purchase  land  from  other  owner  cultivators  and  rent  it  out,  or  an  owner-cultiva¬ 
tor  might  inherit  land  formerly  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  model  of  legislative  provisions  to  prevent 
a  retrogressive  movement  has  been  set  by  the  provisions  of  the  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  and 
Tenancy  Act,  1950.  In  Burma  also  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  main  principle 
is  that  the  acquisition  af  land,  by  purchase,  gift  or  inheritance,  by  a  person  who  docs  not  propose 
to  cultivate  it  himself  should  be  prevented,  where  necessary  by  acquisition  by  the  State  on  payment  of 
compensation  and  that  the  land  should  be  allotted  to  labourers  or  landless  tenants,  or  used  to  increase  the  size 
of  uneconomic  holdings. 

59.  The  circumstances  which  have  disturbed  owner  and  tenant  relations  in  recent  years  in  the  former 
Punjab  arise  from  uncertainty  about  their  claims  to  the  same  land  holdings.  The  land-owner  naturally  wants 
to  safeguard  his  rights  and  the  tenant  to  take  the  maximum  advantage  of  protective  legislation,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  social  trend  of  changes  in  his  favour.  The  enforcement  of  our  proposals  would  pave  the  way  for  altering 
the  system  of  tenancies  so  as  to  reduce  tensions  between  tenants  and  landlords,  and  help  to  establish  co-operative 
relations  between  them.  Tenants  would  continue  to  farm  holdings  beyond  owner  cultivation  limits,  but  big 
landed  estates,  which  have  dominated  rural  life  and  exploited  the  rural  population,  would  disappear.  This 
would  coincide  with  the  implementation  of  schemes  in  the  national  programme  for  developing  the  rural  areas 
and  for  uplifting  their  populations.  The  number  of  tenants  would  be  reduced  relatively  to  owner-cultivators 
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and  the  problem  would  cease  to  be  so  large  in  size  as  it  is  today.  This  should  give  rise  to  greater  equality,  oppor¬ 
tunity  dignity,  and  freedom.  The  gulf  between  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  tenant  would  become  more  conscious  of  his  rights  and  obligatons,  and  stand  m  less  need  of  protective 

measures. 

60.  We  consider  that  the  uncertainties  in  the  situation  should  be  removed  and  that  tenants  and  land-owners 
should  be  allowed  to  make  arrangements  between  themselves  on  a  free  basis.  We  hope  t  atm  course  o  ime 
their  relations  will  come  to  approximate  those  prevailing  in  industrially  advanced  countries,  with  a  reasonable 
recognition  of  each  other’s  rights.  The  Government  should  instruct  the  district  officers  to  use  their  in  uence 
to  persuade  land-owners  to  enter  into  leases  for  5  to  10  years  with  their  tenants.  Model  lease  deeds  shou  dbe 
drawn  up  and  supplied  to  district  officers  and  made  available  for  public  information.  The  rights  and  obligatons 
of  each  party  should  be  written  clearly  into  the  deeds,  including  conditions  for  termination  of  leases,  one  o  _ 
providing  for  the  payment  of  compensation  for  improvements  made  by  the  tenants.  W  hen  conditions  are  rip 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  registration  of  such  lease  deeds.  It  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  some  prmci- 
ples  to  ensure  reasonable  scales  of  rent  with  a  right  of  appeal  by  the  tenant.  The  tenants  ^uM  be  given  pm- 
ference  when  selections  are  made  for  allotment  in  new  areas  which  become  available  for  colomsat  n. 
fear  of  losing  tenants  would  give  landlords  the  necessary  incentive  to  accord  them  reasonable  treatment. 

61  But  the  imposition  of  ceilings  on  the  size  of  land-lord  holdings  and  the  adjustment  of  relations  between 
the  landowner  and  his  tenants  will  not  complete  the  reform  of  the  agrarian  structure  :  they  will  only  provide  the 
foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  reform  must  be  erected,  and  create  a  favourable  climate  for  changes  which 
are  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  and  social  objectives.  Some  of  these  changes  Depend  on  reforms  which 
relate  to  preventing  the  fragmentation  of  holdings,  fixing  maximum  sizes  of  cultivation  holdings,  and  consolidate 
ing  existing  holdings.  These  basic  reforms  are  discussed  below. 


Prevention  of  fragmentation  of  holdings 

62  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  discussed  the  demerits  of  concentration  of  land  ownership 
in  a  few  hands,  and  have  proposed  means  for  transferring  ownership  to  the  mass  of  cultivators  themselves.  .  e 
now  consider  the  problem  of  the  other  extreme  in  land  ownership:  the  danger  of  holdings  being  broken  m  o 
units  too  small  for  economic  cultivation.  Fragmentation  has  certain  absolute  physical  limits  whatever  the 
laws  of  inheritance.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked  till  the  land  is  tom  into  tiny  bits  and  pieces  who» 
unsuitable  for  economic  use.  Miserably  small  pieces  of  land,  reduced  perhaps  to  less  than  one  yard  in  wi 
by  the  operation  of  inheritance  laws,  would  be  meaningless,  if  not  disastrous  One  obstacle  to  _  eg.s  at, on  for 
Ms  purpose  is  the  fear  of  infringing  the  Islamic  Law  of  Inheritance,  under  which  every  heir  is  entitled  to  receive 
his  or  her  share,  whatever  its  size  or  value.  We  feel  that  our  best  course  is  to  suggest  national  measures  on  the 
analogy  of  action  that  has  been  taken  already  in  East  Pakistan,  and  in  other  Muslim  countries  :  Egypt  and 
Sudan  The  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  and  Tenancy  Act,  1950,  prohibits  the  division  of  a  plot  below  a  s,  e 
for  which  the  rent  payable  is  below  one  rupee  (section  1 17  of  the  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  and  Tenancy  Act). 

63  In  Eeypt  the  Law  of  Agrarian  Reforms,  1952,  does  not  permit  sub-division  of  a  farm  whether  by 
sale  gift  or  inherit’ance  into  units  of  less  than  5  feddan  each,  and  requires  heirs  to  settle  among  themselves  w  o 
shall  be  the  single  owner.  If  the  heirs  are  unable  to  agree  among  themselves,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  court 
to  which  a  reference  can  be  made  by  any  one  of  them  or  by  the  Government.  If  no  one  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
compensation,  the  court  orders  that  tbe  land  be  sold  by  auction. 

64  In  Sudan,  tbe  Land  Settlement  and  Registration  Ordinance  of  1925  provided  that  both  for  divided 
and  undivided  shares  certain  minima  should  be  fixed  and  that,  after  preparation  of  Records  of  Rights,  tbe  Regist¬ 
rar  shall  not  include  in  his  registers  any  transactions  which  result  in  reducing  holdings  beyond  the  prescribed 
minima.  Since  this  necessitates  certain  adjustments,  the  beneficiary  has  to  compensate  the  party'  a  w  ose-  os 
the  benefit  has  been  derived.  In  tbe  absence  of  an  agreement  regarding  the  payment  or  rece.pt  of  compensation 
for  such  adjustment,  tbe  Registrar  fixes  compensation. 
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65.  The  question  is  not  whether  fragmentation  without  limits  should  be  allowed  or  not,  but  what  principles 
should  be  recognised  for  fixing  the  limits.  East  Pakistan  has  recognised  the  principles  of  administrative  and 
accounting  convenience,  and  the  important  fact  is  that  the  principle  of  limitation  has  been  recognised,  even 
though  according  to  the  view  of  some  people  in  West  Pakistan  it  infringes  the  inheritance  laws.  Sudan  and 
Egypt  recognise  the  principle  of  the  utility  of  a  holding  in  the  economic  sense— a  principle  of  greater  merit  than 
administrative  or  accounting  convenience.  Muslim  Law  has  always  recognised  the  validity  of  acquisition  of 
private  property  for  public  purposes.  The  laws  for  acquiring  land  or  other  immovable  property  for  public 
purposes  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  incompatibility  with 
the  principles  of  Islamic  laws.  No  public  purpose  can  be  higher  or  more  compelling  than  the  need  for  preserv¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  the  productivity  of  land,  on  which  depends  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Government  should  acquire  the  share  of  an  heir  to  agricultural  land  which  is  below  the 
economic  size  according  to  prescribed  standards  and  use  it  to  increase  the  holdings  of  other  owners  or  tenants 
to  at  least  the  minimum  economic  size.  Those  whose  holdings  are  increased  should  be  required  by  law  to 
pay,  in  suitable  instalments,  such  price  as  may  be  fixed  by  Government.  Those  who  thus  get  cash  in  lieu  of 
an  unusable  piece  of  land  should  be  provided  with  land  or  absorbed  in  employment  elsewhere.  They  should, 
for  instance,  be  given  a  high  priority  status  in  new  colonisation  areas.  The  problem  of  absorbing  them  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  exists,  and  has  to  be  faced,  whether  they  are  given  land  or  cash.  To  confirm  them  in 
^hopelessly  uneconomic  holdings  would  only  conceal  the  problem,  not  solve  it. 

66.  Apprehensions  are  likely  to  be  felt  by  some  people  that  fixing  minimum  holdings  will  cause  rural  un¬ 
employment.  We  do  not  share  these  apprehensions.  No  country  has  been  deterred  by  such  fears  from  pur¬ 
suing  a  policy  of  land  reforms,  once  political  and  social  policies  were  inspired  by  aims  of  economic  progress 
and  ideals  of  social  justice.  Even  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  greater  national  productivity  would 
dispel  these  fears.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  better  and  juster  social  order.  The 
measures  we  propose  relating  to  minimum  holdings  will  take  considerable  time  to  apply,  because  they  will  need 
the  collection,, study  and  analysis  of  a  large  amount  of  data.  In  the  meantime,  the  programme  of  economic 
development  will  continue  improving  the  productivity  of  lands  now  under  cultivation,  reclaiming  new  lands  and 
creating  new  jobs  in  industries  and  services.  Increases  in  agricultural  productivity  which  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  reforms  will  themselves  raise  the  capacity  of  the  economy  for  absorbing  more  men  in  gainful  employment. 


Determining  economic  size  of  holdings 

67.  The  economic  size  of  a  holding  would  vary  from  area  to  area  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  extent  of 
rainfall,  availability  of  irrigation  facilities,  methods  of  cultivation  employed,  manures  used,  'etc.  We 
consider  that  the  Provincial  Governments  should  take  steps  by  way  of  detailed  investigation  to  determine  and 
lay  down  the  sizes  of  economic  holdings.  The  problem  has  too  far-reaching  implications  in  terms  of  employment 
and  prosperity  to  admit  of  solution  by  summary  findings. 

68.  The  sizes  would  vary  not  only  from  area  to  area  in  the  same  locality  but  also  from  time  to  time. 
A  holding  which  is  uneconomic  today  might  well  become  economic  with  improvement  in  agricultural  practices 
or  with  an  assured  supply  of  water.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  any  measures  are  taken  to  extend  the 
holdings  which  appear  to  be  below  the  economic  size.  Holdings  of  uneconomic  size  need  not  be  enlarged  if 
it  is  expected  that  with  improvements  in  techniques  they  could  become  economic. 

69.  Because  of  scarcity  of  cultivable  land,  serious  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  any  programme  for 
making  all  holdings  economic.  It  is  necessarily  a  long-term  objective,  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  multiple 
approach.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  protecting  economic  holdings  from  uneconomic  par¬ 
titioning  on  inheritance.  An  intensive  programme  for  improvements  in  agricultural  practices  would  go  a 
long  way  in  making  uneconomic  holdings  economic.  The  Village  AID  programme  and  agricultural  extension 
services  will  promote  this  development.  This  would  be  the  main  approach  in  East  Pakistan,  where  land  is 


seriously  short  relatively  to  population.  Programmes  of  industrialisation,  including  those  for  small  and  cot- d 
tage  industries  and  the  development  of  social  services  and  transport,  and  indeed  the  economic  development  pro- 
gramme  as  a  whole,  should  ultimately  relieve  the  pressure  on  land.  In  West  Pakistan  it  would  be  possible  to  J 
relieve  the  pressure  in  congested  areas  by  transfer  of  population  to  new  areas  which  need  rapid  colonisation.  * 

Consolidation  of  existing  holdings 

70.  The  previous  section  was  concerned  with  means  to  prevent  the  fragmentation  of  land  holdings.  We 
now  go  further  and  consider  means  to  consolidate  existing  units  which  are  too  small  to  be  farmed  efficiently. 
Uneconomically  small  land  holding  constitutes  one  of  the  known  evils  of  agrarian  economy  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  governments  for  a  long  time.  It  leads  to  losses  of  effort  and  production,  the  magnitude  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  legislation  exists  for  effecting  the  consolidation  of  such  holdings,  largely  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Departmental  agencies  in  the  Revenue  and  Co-operative  Departments  have  been  operating  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  results,  though  commendable,  are  not  significant. 

71  In  East  Pakistan  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  do  anything  to  deal  with  this  problem,  due  largely 
to  the  subinfeudation  resulting  from  the  Permanent  Settlement.  The  East  Bengal  State  Acquisition  and  Tenancy 
Act  1950,  contains  provisions  for  consolidation  of  holdings  after  the  rent-receiving  interests  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Government.  It  is  hoped  that  consolidation  of  holdings  can  proceed  as  soon  as  well-defined  areas 
are  ready  for  it,  without  waiting  for  the  successful  completion  of  acquisition  in  the  whole  Province. 

72  In  West  Pakistan,  there  is  no  big  problem  of  consolidation  in  the  former  Sind,  khairpur,  Bahawalpur, 
Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan  States  Union,  where  the  holdings  are  generally  large,  and  fragmentation  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  reduce  them  to  uneconomic  units. 

73  In  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Punjab,  the  problem  is  serious.  In  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  efforts  were  made  from  1930  onwards  by  the  Co-operative  Department  of  the  former  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  to  effect  consolidation  of  holdings  on  a  voluntary  basis.  A  little  over  one  lakh  acres  out 
of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  2'9  million  acres  had  been  consolidated  by  1955.  The  slowness  of  progress  „ 
was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  programme  and  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  | 
staff.  In  1946  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  Government  passed  the  Consolidation  of  Holdings  |, 
Act  1946  which  provided  that,  if  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  owners  possessing  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  |> 
the  cultivated  area  agreed  to  accept  a  scheme  of  consolidation,  it  could  be  imposed  on  others.  The  compulsory  j 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  not  yet  been  implemented,  nor  have  the  necessary  rules  under  section  26  been  approved.  f 

74.  In  the  former  Punjab  the  problems  of  fragmented  holdings  were  the  subject  of  government  action  : 
from  1920  onwards  ;  the  policies  embodied  in  legislation  passed  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage ,  r  - 
the  process  of  consolidation  was  started  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  1920  Act  provided  that  the  peasants,  if  j 

they  wished  could  revert  to  pre-consolidation  holdings,  after  4  years  of  cultivation  of  the  consolidated  holdings. 

In  the  second  stage  under  the  Punjab  Consolidation  of  Holdings  Act,  1936,  an  element  of  compulsion  was  . 
introduced,  providing  that,  if  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  land-owners  in  an  area  applied  for  the  consolidation 
of  holdings,  it  should  be  enforced  on  other  cultivators  of  that  area.  The  third  stage  began  with  the  Punjab 
Consolidation  of  Holdings  Act,  1952,  which  empowered  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  consolidation  of 
holdings  compulsorily  in  any  notified  area.  The  work,  however,  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace  :  the  total  apea 
consolidated  in  a  period  of  about  35  years  was  only  W  million  acres  representing  8-5  per  cent  of  the  tota  cu  i- 
vated  area  of  about  20  million  acres  in  the  former  Punjab. 

75.  We  recommend  that  consolidation  of  holdings  should  be  accelerated  in  those  parts  of  West  Pakistan 
where  action  is  needed.  It  should  be  arranged  on  a  selective  basis  ;  those  areas  being  taken  up  nrst  w  ere 
fragmentation  is  known  to  be  a  serious  problem  and  the  consolidation  is  likely  to  yie'd  substantial  results,  in¬ 
cluding  undeveloped  lands,  with  good  prospects  of  accelerated  development.  The  next  priority  should  De  given 
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to  areas  included  in  the  Village  AID  programme,  where  the  village  workers  could  assist  in  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  prepare  the  villagers  psychologically  for  consolidation.  Once  the  priority  areas  have  been  dealt  with, 
precedence  should  be  given  to  villages  requesting  consolidation.  Powers  of  compulsion  should  normally  be 
kept  in  reserve  to  be  used  only  when  the  owners  fail  to  agree. 

76.  There  were  two  Departments— Revenue  and  Co-operative— in  the  former  Punjab  Government  engaged 
on  this  work,  and  we  understand  the  same  division  still  continues.  We  appreciate  the  advantage  in 
terms  of  social  values  which  could  have  been  realised  by  using  the  agency  of  the  Co-operative  Department  for 
the  accelerated  programme.  We  think,  however,  that  on  balance  the  advantage  lies,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  smooth  and  speedy  progress,  in  entrusting  the  responsibilities  to  the  Revenue  Department,  which  has  the 
knowledge  and  staff  necessary  for  the  speedy  and  effective  completion  of  the  work.  We  recommend  that  the 
consolidation  of  holdings  be  entrusted  to  a  single  department  responsible  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  (Re¬ 
venue),  and  that  the  staff  working  in  the  Co-operative  Department  on  this  programme  should  be  transferred 
with  it  or  given  other  employment.  The  new  department  should  have  field  staff  of  its  own,  working  in  close 
association  with  the  existing  revenue  staff  in  the  villages.  The  consolidation  officer  at  the  district  level  would, 
for  administrative  purposes,  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
staff  to  be  employed  in  this  work  should  invariably  be  given  necessary  training  before  being  posted.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  pay  of  the  staff  should  be  commensurate  with  their  work,  so  as  to  give  them  suitable  status  and  to 
prevent  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  malpractices. 

77.  The  former  Punjab  Government  estimated  that  they  could  consolidate,  on  an  average,  about  T5 
million  acres  ofland  each  year  at  an  annual  cost  of  5  million  rupees.  At  present,  a  consolidation  fee  is  being 
charged  to  the  landowners  for  the  services  rendered  to  them,  varying  from  eight  annas  to  four  rupees  on 
each  acre  of  cultivated  land  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  involved,  and  four  annas  per  acre  of  uncultivated 
land.  If,  on  an  average,  a  fee  of  two  rupees  is  recovered  for  every  acre  consolidated,  a  revenue  of  3  million  rupees 
each  year  will  be  yielded  in  the  former  Punjab  Province.  About  Rs.  5  lakh  each  year  is  being  spent  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  staff  and  facilities  devoted  to  this  work.  The  net  expenditure  for  the  Plan  period  would,  therefore,  be  about 
Rs.  7'5  million  for  an  area  of  about  7'5  million  acres  consolidated  ;  this  sum  has  been  provided  in  the  Plan. 

78.  There  are  about  20  million  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  the  former  Punjab,  but  all  of  this  would  not  need 
consolidation.  In  the  absence  of  estimates,  it  is  assumed  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  or  14 
million  acres,  would  need  consolidation.  The  former  Punjab  Government  estimated  that  another  10  million 
acres  of  uncultivated  land  could  probably  be  brought  under  cultivation,  if  consolidated.  The  consolidation 
would  embrace  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  in  one  single  process.  It  would  take  1 6  years  to  cover  24  million 
acres  at  the  contemplated  rate  of  1*5  million  acres  a  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  by  villagers  for  con¬ 
solidation  work  will  increase  as  the  work  progresses  with  the  result  that  the  rate  of  coverage  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  programme  will  have  to  be  modified  and  if  necessary  accelerated,  as  experience  is  gained  of  the 
time  needed,  the  results  achieved  and  the  reactions  of  the  villagers.  This  demand  developed  rapidly  in  India, 
where,  according  to  reports,  the  villagers  are  competing  with  one  another  for  priority  in  the  programme. 

79.  We  suggest  that  consolidation  work  in  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  should  also  start 
simultaneously  and  on  the  same  principles  as  outlined  above  for  the  former  Punjab.  There  are  about  3  million 
acres  of  cultivated  land  in  that  area  which,  if  required  to  be  consolidated  over  about  10  years’  time,  would, 
cost  annually  about  Rs.  4,00,000  after  deduction  of  the  consolidation  fee.  A  sum  of  Rs.  2  million  has  been 
tentatively  provided  in  the  Plan  for  this  area. 

80.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  large  tracts  of  cultivable  lands  lying  uncultivated  because  of 
the  negligence  of  owners;  this  is  anomalous  in  a  country  where  tenant  holdings  are  very  small.  This 
question  was  considered  by  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee,  which  recommended  that  such  land 
should  he  acquired  by  the  Government  and  allocated  to  landless  tenants.  The  former  Government  of  Punjab 
enacted  the  Punjab  Land  Utilisation  Act,  1954,  under  which  lands  which  remained  uncultivated  for  four  harvests 
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could  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  10  years  at  a  time  and  leased  to  tenants.  Information  collected 
so  far  from  the  West  Pakistan  Government  indicates  that  in  the  former  Punjab  an  area  of  about  1*8  million  acres 
has  been  lying  uncultivated  for  four  consecutive  harvests  or  more.  Most  of  this  area  will,  however,  have  to 
be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  this  Act  as  it  cannot  be  reclaimed  until  the  advent  of  the  irrigation  which  is  being 
arranged  through  Taunsa  Barrage.  We  recommend  that  the.  Government  of  West  Pakistan  minutely  examine 

the  scope  for  implementing  this  law.  In  the  area  covered  by  the  former  province  of  Sind,  the  suspended  Fal¬ 
low  Rules  ”  should  be  revived  after,  suitable  amendments  to  make  them  more  stringent.  For  example,  the 

land  for  which  water  is  available  for  cultivation,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  uncultivated  for  more  than 

two  years  instead  of  five  years  as  provided  in  the  suspended  ‘  Fallow  Rules  . 

Tenure  administration 

81.  The  problem  of  land  reform  has  also  educational  aspects.  The  tenants  and  landlords  both  must  be 
instructed  in  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of  their  rights  and  obligations  and  their  implications.  The  large  social 
aspects  of  their  mutual  relations  have  to  be  clarified,  and  the  need  for  maintaining  them  on  a  cordial  co-operative 
basis  brought  home  to  them.  The  provisions  of  the  various  legislative  enactments  bearing  on  their  rights- 
against  each  other  have  to  be  explained  to  them.  Education  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  tenants  and  landlords 
not  only  to  improve  their  mutual  relations  but  also  to  resist  any  abuse  by  petty  officials  successfully.  This  would 
be  social  education  most  productive  of  useful  results.  The  Village  AID  agency  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  imparting  such  education  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  social  and  economic  relations  m  the  rural  areas. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  tenure  specialists  at  the  Provincial  Headquarters  as  well  as  at  other  stra¬ 
tegic  centres,  whose  duty  would  be  to  make  studies  of  the  various  problems,  to  produce  notes  for  general  use 
(especially  by  the  Village  AID  officials,  paying  visits  to  rural  areas  to  instruct  the  Village  AID  workers)  and 
geneaUy  to  acquire  knowledge  of  actual  conditions.  This  work  may  already  be  included  among  the  duties 
of  some  officers  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  being  performed  with  sufficient  zeal  to  ensure  that  knowledge  is  spread 
far  and  wide  and  produces  its  impact  in  tangible  form.  A  sustained  educational  campaign  is  necessary  :  for 
this  the  Village  AID  programme  provides  a  most  convenient  agency  as  well  as  a  favourable  environment.  The 
appointment  of  a  few  tenure  specialists  at  strategic  points  would  form  the  beginning  of  an  experiment.  Its 
progress  would  show  whether  it  should  be  extended,  and  if  so  in  what  directions  and  on  what  lines.  In 
Japan  tenure  specialist  staff  were  of  great  help  in  making  the  agrarian  reforms  successful.  There  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  chance  that  it  will  discover  a  useful  role  for  itself  in  the  context  of  the  country  s  land  reform 

problems. 

Research 

82  To  pursue  and  execute  a  sound  land  policy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  should  have  available 
to  them  accurate  data  of  various  kinds,  which  should  be  kept  fully  up-to-date.  Measures  to  set  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  agencies. for  collection,  compilation,  and  analysis  of  such  data  should  be  taken  urgently  and  should  not 
wait  while  the  main  policy  questions  are  being  considered.  The  policies  of  the  Government  once  finally  decided 
upon  in  principle  would  need  considerable  data  for  their  detailed  application  on  a  just  basis,  as  also  for  watch¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  their  consequences.  One  method  of  obtaining  such  data  would  be  by  means  of  a  complete 
agriculture  census,  which,  as  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  will  take  at  least  five  years  to  plan,  exe¬ 
cute  and  analyse  the  results.  We  recommend  that  in  the  meantime  the  Central  Government,  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Provincial  Governments,  should  initiate  a  sample  survey  and  start  research  along 
the  following  lines  as  early  as  possible  : 

(a)  Fact- gathering  to  find  out  the  actual  kinds  of  tenancy  arrangements  that  exist  (including  how 

the  expenses  of  production  are  shared  and  how  the  output  is  shared),  the  sizes  and  productivities 
of  different  ownership  units  and  of  different  tenant  units  ; 

(b)  Farm  management  analysis  getting  input  and  output  data  from  different  types  and  sizes  of  farms  in 
order  to  determine  the  minimum  size  of  unit  that  will,  when  farmed  efficient!} ,  produce  a  given 
real  income.  This  tvpe  of  analysis  is  necessary  to  establish  minimum  limits  of  farming  units  (whether 
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by  a  tenant-farmer  or  an  owner),  maximum  limits  to  cultivation  by  owners,  and  maximum  limits 
to  the  holdings  one  family  can  own.  This  type  of  research  is  also  required  for  a  rational  and  success¬ 
ful  rural  credit  pogramme,  and  for  an  extension  programme  to  increase  yields  per  acre;  and 

(c)  Political  and  social  aspects  of  land  tenure-this  is  not  of  the  highest  priority  now,  but  will  become  more 
and  more  important  as  the  land  tenure  situation  is  tackled  and  begins  to  undergo  changes. 

83.  We  consider  that  one  million  rupees  for  fact-gathering  research  and  a  similar  sum  for  farm  manage¬ 
ment  analysis  would  be  sufficient  for  the  five-year  priod.  We  suggest  that  a  Central  Land  Reforms  Committee 
or  a  Central  Economic  Research  Committee  should  administer  these  funds  by  utilising  all  available  agencies 
to  undertake  research  projects.  Boards  of  Economic  Inquiry,  Universities,  Government  research  establish¬ 
ments,  Agricultural  Colleges,  etc.,  should  be  entrusted  with  specific  research  projects. 

Conditions  in  the  former  Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan  States  Union 

84.  The  agrarian  problem  in  the  former  Baluchistan  areas  has  special  features  owing  to  the  tribal  structure 
of  the  population  and  we,  therefore,  deal  with  it  separately.  Very  little  information  is  available  regarding  the  land- 
ownership  and  tenancy  conditions  in  the  former  Baluchistan  Province  and  Baluchistan  States  Union.  No 
studies  or  inquiries  have  been  conducted  to  build  up  reliable  information  on  this  subject.  In  the  former  Balu¬ 
chistan,  land,  unless  owned  by  the  Government,  is  held  by  tribes,  presumably  under  the  control  of  the  res¬ 
pective  sardars.  No  tribe  allows  a  tenant  from  elsewhere  to  hold  any  land  in  its  areas  except  occasionally  on 
a  basis  of  tribal  good  neighbourliness. 

85.  It  is  clear  from  the  available  information  that  conditions  ill  the  former  Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan 
States  Union  are  semi-feudal  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  :  foreign  observers  have 
commented  on  this,  and  upon  the  lack  of  security  of  the  tenants,  even  on  Government  lands.  The  need  for 
reform  and  improvement  is  apparent,  though  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  political  and  law-and-order 
conditions  in  the  country  are  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  against  immediate  radical  reform.  It  is  necessary, 

however,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  factor  when  considering  any 
change  in  the  traditional  institutions. 

86.  We  recommend  action  on  the  following  lines  : 

(n)  In  preparation  for  considering  the  problems  of  land  tenure  at  the  political  level,  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  collect  the  necessary  data  regarding  the  conditions  prevailing  at  present,  such  as  the  rights 
of  tenants,  the  arrangements  existing  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants,  sizes  of  holdings,  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  tenants  ; 

(b)  The  Government  should  immediately  lay  down  the  system  of  land  tenure  to  be  followed  on  Govern¬ 
ment  lands.  The  tenants  should  be  given  full  rights  and  their  holdings  should  be  such  as  will  enable 
them  to  become  owners  of  their  holdings  after  a  prescribed  period.  Precautions  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent  these  owner-cultivators  from  renting  land  to  tenants  as  this  will  lead  to  the  re-emergence 
of  evils  which  are  associated  with  the  feudal  system  ; 

(c)  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  new  irrigation  water  supply  schemes  to  create  new  colonisation  areas 
on  Government  lands  in  which  reformed  tenancy  systems,  directly  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  Government,  will  be  established  ; 

(h)  In  the  Nasirabad  Sub-Division  of  Sibi  district  the  system  prevailing  is  similar  to  that  in  the  former 
Smd  province.  We  consider  that  the  recommendations  we  have  made  for  West  Pakistan  generally 
should  be  applied  to  this  area  fully  ;  and 

(e)  The  research  surveys  and  studies  for  the  purpose  of  collection  of  data  which  we  have  suggested  for 
lands  held  under  the  tribal  system  should  oe  undertaken  and  completed  as  far  as  possible. 
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General  | 

87  Some  measures  which  would  immediately  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  land  I 
tenure  situation  in  the  country  and  would,  in  a  practical  manner,  go  a  long  way  towards  achievmg  the  objectives  jj 

of  land  reforms  are  f 

(a)  Vigorous  execution  of  colonization  programmes  which  will  establish  thousands  of  new  small  holders  J 
on  newly  irrigated  lands,  bringing  many  families  to  the  new  areas  from  places  which  are  now  | 
congested  or  over-crowded.  This  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  agricultural  population  in  congested  .. 
areas  which,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  relax  the  sizes  of  cultivated  holdings  and  improve  the  position  o  j 
the  cultivators  who  remain  in  the  older  areas,  by  somewhat  reducing  the  number  of  available  tenants,  j 
We  therefore,  recommend  that  allotment  of  land  in  the  new  project  areas  be  made  only  the  class  j 

of  professional  cultivators  who  must  live  on  and  cultivate  the  lands.  These  allotments  should  be  | 

made  under  restricted  tenure  whereunder  the  grants  would  be  heritable  but  inalienable,  j 
The  unit  of  allotment  per  family  should  be  fixed  at  32  acres  on  non-perenmal  canals  and  24  acres  , 
on  perennial  canals.  In  the  Thai  area  it  should  be  increased  from  the  present  15  acres  to  30  acres. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  co-operative  colonization  provided  regulations  are  enforce  o  - 
ensure  that  only  actual  cultivators  became  members  of  such  Co-operatives  and  that  the  Co-opera¬ 
tives  were  not  used  as  an  instrument  for  allotting  land  to  absentee  landlords. 

(b)  As  a  result  of  provision  of  irrigation  facilities,  owners  of  land  in  commanded  areas  have  been  bene-  ; 

fited  from  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  the  State  would  be  justified  in  recovering  a  large  part 

of  this  unearned  increment.  We  recommend  that  private  landowners  who  own  land  up  to  a  maxi-  , 

mum  of  250  acres  should  be  given  the  option  to  pay  the  tax  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  by  surrendering 
an  appropriate  part  of  their  holding  in  lieu  of  a  Betterment  Tax.  For  those  who  own  more  than 
250  acres  of  land,  it  should  be  compulsory  to  surrender  a  part  of  their  holding  in  excess  of  250  acres 
in  lieu  of  the  tax.  The  limit  of  250  acres  suggested  here  will  be  without  prejudice  to  the  decision  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  main  question  of  ceilings  on  the  ownership  of  holdings  in  general. 

88  The  foregoing  measures  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  purposes  which 
are  the  ultimate  objective  of  land  reforms.  In  West  Pakistan,  there  are  many  lakhs  of  acres  of  irrigated  land 

not  presently  under  cultivation  and  millions  of  acres  of  new  land  will  come  under  the  command  of  new  irri¬ 
gation  projects.  While  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  take  bold  and  far-reaching  measures  of  land  reform,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  make  use  of  colonization  and  other  current  programmes  to  help  achreve  the  objectives 
of  more  widespread  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  ownership. 


89.  We  would  reiterate  and  emphasise  that  the  problem  of  land  reforms  is  fundamental  to  all  develop-  j 
meat.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  rural  areas  ;  about  75  per  cent  of  them  depend  on  agriculture;  j: 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  national  income  is  derived  from  agriculture.  The  economic  and  social  status  of  this  f 

overwhelming  part  of  the  population  must  be  raised  if  an  independent  Pakistan  in  the  modern  age  is  to  have  any  , 

meaning  for  them.  More  harm  than  good  can  be  done  by  hiding  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  the  ugliness  | 
of  the  prevailing  conditions.  The  country  cannot  live  in  a  vacuum  surrounded  by  a  world  which  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  and  marching  forward.  A  dynamic  situation  presents  itself  in  which  merely  traditional  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  will  not  avail.  In  the  desire  to  maintain  traditional  social  institutions  many  people  try  to  fit  their 
thinking  into  time-worn  channels  which  lead  them  astray.  This  is  wishful  thinking  in  its  most  deceptive  form. 

If  the  forces,  which  are  mounting  and  surging  forward,  are  not  closely  watched  the  country  will  lose  heavi  y. 
Except  in  East  Pakistan— and  even  there  the  reform  legislation  has  not  yet  been  fully  applied— the  land  pro  em 
has  still  to  be  tackled  :  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  barren  efforts  to  achieve  something  without  doing  anything. 
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Chapter  18 

POWER,  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION 
PROGRAMMES  AND  POLICIES 

PROGRAMMES 

Introductory 

1.  This  Chapter  presents  a  programme  to  develop  the  water  and  related  resources  of  the  country,  intended 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  economic  and  social  returns,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  financial, 
manpower,  and  material  resources. 

2.  In  order  to  put  the  programme  into  perspective,  we  considered  it  necessary  to  : 

(a)  Review  the  natural  environment,  history,  and  underlying  purposes  of  past  development  ; 

(b)  Appraise  the  general  efficiencies  attained  in  the  existing  water  and  power  development  works  ' 

(c)  Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  or  under- developed  water  resources  ; 

(d)  Estimate  emerging  needs  which  could  be  served  by  further  developments  ;  and 

(e)  Propose  the  direction  development  should  take  in  the  future. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  a  separate  programme  has  been  proposed  for  each  of  the  three  more 
or  less  self-contained  hydrologic  areas  of  the  country  : 

(a)  The  Humid  Region,  comprising  the  whole  of  East  Pakistan  ; 

(b)  The  areas  drained  by  the  River  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  adjoining  tracts  depending  on  the 
Indus  river  system  for  their  water  supply  ;  and 

.a^eas  drained  by  coastal  tributaries  and  desert  streams,  comprising  most  of  the  Ouetta  and  Kalat 
Divisions  and  adjoining  tracts.  v 

Each  of  the  areas  specified  has  its  own  significant  natural  characteristics,  internally-related  hydrological, 
systems,  and  special  problems  of  water  resources  development.  Each  possesses  its  own  individual  character 
which  indicates  a  design  of  developmental  works  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Chapter  which  follows  deals  with  each 
of  these  Regions  separately. 

.  4*  In  order  t0  Emulate  a  coherent  programme,  we  found  it  necessary  to  devise  criteria  by  which  the  re¬ 
lative  priority  of  each  scheme  could  be  established.  The  criteria  used  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Evidence  of  adequate  investigations,  necessary  (i)  to  establish  an  organic  relationship  between  the 
proposed  scheme  and  existing  and  prospective  developments,  and  (ii)  to  provide  the  basic  technical 
information,  needed'  to  draw  logical  conclusions  about  the  soundness  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and 

its  net  contribution  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  locality,  the  province  and  the  whole 
country. 

(b)  Assurance  that  the  proposed  scheme  is  designed  to  meet  urgent  needs,  which  either  exist  or  are  certain 
to  emerge  by  the  time  it  is  completed,  and  is  consistent  with  an  orderly,  persistent,  and  logical  plan 
of  long-range  development.  In  applying  this  criterion,  we  had  in  mind  the  following  priorities  : 

0)  Proposals  for  bringing  schemes  now  under  execution  to  a  timely  and  efficient  completion. 

(ii)  Execution  of  projects,  designed  to  prevent  cultivated  areas  from  going  out  of  cultivation,  due  to 
shortage  of  water,  or  unregulated  flood  flows. 

(iii)  Reclamation  of  land  going  out  of  cultivation  and  prevention  of  further  deterioration  due  to  water¬ 
logging  and  salinity. 

(iv)  Small  local  projects  designed  to  increase  the  production  of  areas  already  cultivated. 

(v)  Proposals  for  accelerated  development  activities  in  under-developed  regions,  in  order  to  produce 
a  balance  improvement  of  economic  conditions  and  social  welfare  throughout  the  nation. 


(vi)  Execution  of  single  or  multi-purpose  projects  for  : 

(1)  urgently  needed  flood  regulation  or  protective  works  ;  :ij 

(2)  generation  and  transmission  of  power  to  fulfil  immediate  needs  ; 

(3)  irrigation  of  areas  already  cultivated  ; 

(4)  irrigation  of  new  areas  ;  and 

(5)  improvement  of  waterways  for  inland  navigation. 

Although  the  criteria  here  listed  have  been  stated  in  what  is  considered  a  general  order  of  their  importance,  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  lower  down  the  list  may  not  take  precedence  over  the  others,  for  valid  reasons,  in 
specific  cases.  The  criteria  are  intended  only  as  a  guide,  and  not  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  judgement. 

5.  The  various  parts  of  a  water  development  programme  are  intimately  inter-related,  and  bear,  as  a  whole, 
a  close  relationship  with  programmes  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy— agriculture,  industry,  transport,  educa¬ 
tion,  labour  and  employment,  health  and  social  welfare,  and  public  administration.  Without  water,  agricultural 
production  would  be  limited.  Without  efficient  agricultural  practices,  irrigation  would  not  produce  the  opti¬ 
mum  results.  Power  must  be  provided  to  industry  to  produce,  among  other  things,  the  cement  needed  for  the 
construction' of  the  development,  works  included  in  the  programme.  Efficient  transport  is  required  to  deliver 
material  and  equipment  in  time  to  construction  sites.  Trained  technicians  and  skilled  labour  are  essential  for 
the  efficient  execution  of  the  works  undertaken.  These  inter-relationships  have  heen  recognised  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  in  order  to  earn  the  maximum  returns  on  the  investment  made.  As  finally  devised,  it  provides  for  : 

(a)  The  completion  of  all  works  under  way.  In  a  few  cases,  the  schedule  of  construction  was  revised 
when  it  apeared  too  ambitious  on  the  basis  of  records  of  past  performance,  and  of  a  general  appraisal 
of  expected  conditions  during  the  course  of  construction  ; 

(b)  New  works  of  a  high  priority,  which  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  well-planned  to  warrant  a  firm 
commitment  to  their  scheduled  development  ; 

(c)  Some  schemes  of  a  high  priority,  on  which  investigations  had  not  been  completed,  but  which  held 
reasonable  promise  of  engineering  practicability  and  economic  feasibility.  For  these,  funds  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  completion  of  investigations,  and  provision  made  tentatively  for  construction 
in  the  later  years  of  the  programme.  Such  schemes  will  need  to  be  reviewed  after  completion  of  the 
investigations,  and  before  starting  construction. 

6  As  forecasts  of  the  availability  of  the  necessary  resources  could  be  made  only  with  a  limited  degree  of 
precision,  and  as  investigations  alone  will  determine  the  feasibility  of  some  of  the  schemes  now  being  planned 
it  was  necessary  that  the  programme  should  be  made  flexible.  Tire  list  of  schemes  included  should  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  Plan  period,  in  order  to  remove  such  schemes  as  further  investigations  may  prove 
unsound,  and  to  add  new  schemes  which  may  be  found  to  have  a  high  priority.  Such  flexibility  is  considered, 
essential’ if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  resources  which  become  available  from  time  to  time  for  investment 
in  water’ resource  development.  A  reserve  of  well-planned  schemes,  a  systematic  and  periodical  review  of  the 
programme,  adequate  allowances  for  schemes  under  way  or  definitely  committed,  and  annual  decisions  by  the 
Government  on  starting  construction  of  new  schemes  should,  taken  together,  meet  the  demands  of  flexibility 
and  constitute  the  essentials  for  the  success  of  the  programme. 

Performance  since  Independence 

7  The  water  and  power  development  projects  undertaken  during  1947-55  were  estimated  to  cost,  when 
completed,  a  total  of  Rs.  3,015  million,  of  which  multi-purpose  development  accounted  for  about  30  per  cent- 
irrieation  49  per  cent,  flood  regulation  and  drainage  about  1  per  cent,  and  power  20  per  cent.  By  regions,  a 
little  over  81  per  cent  is  for  schemes  in  the  Indus  Basin,  18  per  cent  for  those  in  the  Humid  Region,  and  less  than 
0.3  per  cent  in  the  area  drained  by  the  coastal  tributaries  and  desert  streams. 

g  The  total  expenditure  on  these  projects,  up  to  March  1955.  was  estimated  at  Rs.  990  million.  The 
figures  are  eiven  in  Table  1.  A  major  part  of  the  total  cost  is  expected  to  be  spent  during  the  Plan  period,  and 
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(he  balance  after  1960.  The  estimated  expenditure  up  to  March  1955  was  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  schemes  under  way  since  independence.  The  proportion  of  this  expenditure  is  as  below  : 


(Per  cent) 

Multi-purpos 

.  9 

Irrigation 

.  64 

Flood  regulation  and  drainage 

.  3 

Power 

.  24 

Total  ...  100 


Table  1 

Water  and  power  resources  development ,  1947 — 55. 


Estimated 

total 

cost 

Estimated 
expen  di-  - 
turc 
up  to 
March, 
1955 

Accomplishment 

Zone 

Area 

irrigated 

Area 

reclaimed 

Area 

drained 

Power 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

The  Humid  Region 

Multipurpose  development 

(Million  rupees) 

598-7  33-4 

(Thousand  acres) 

(kw) 

Irrigation 

0-6 

0-2 

Flood  regulation  and  drainage 

4F2 

32-0 

423 

Power 

73-4 

15-6 

11,851 

Total 

713-9 

85*4 

423 

11,851 

The  Indus  Basin 

Multipurpose  Development 

310-4 

48-3 

Irrigation 

.  1468-2 

627-2 

770 

185 

Power 

515-4 

223-7 

83,342 

Total 

2294-0 

899-2 

770 

185 

83,342 

Coastal  tributaries  and  Desert  Streams  region 

Irrigation  ...  ...  ...  72 

5-0 

8 

Grand  Total 

3015-1 

989.6 

778 

185 

423 

95,193 

9.  The  multi-purpose  schemes  were  started  later  than  the  others.  They  require  a  considerable  time  for 
'execution,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  major  results  until  a  substantial  portion  of  construction  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  :  some  will  come  into  service  during  the  Plan  period,  others  only  later.  The  irrigation  schemes,  on  which 
most  of  the  money  was  spent,  have  provided  irrigation  facilities  to  778,000  acres  of  land  of  which  770,000  are 
in  the  Indus  Basin,  and  reclaimed  185,000  acres  in  that  region.  The  balance  of  about  8,000  acres  irrigated  lie  in 
the  area  drained  by  the  coastal  tributaries  and  desert  streams.  Flood  regulation  and  drainage  facilities  were 
provided  to  about  423,000  acres  of  land,  all  in  East  Pakistan.  These  have  been  designed  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land.  A  total  of  about  95,000  kw  of  generating  capacity  in  public 
utilities  was  installed  in  the  whole  country  during  the  period  1947—55,  about  83,000  in  the  Indus  Basin  and  12,000 
in  East  Pakistan.  No  significant  installations  were  made  in  the  area  drained  by  the  coastal  tributaries  and  desert 
streams  during  the  period. 

10.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  schemes  under  development  since  independence,  the  estimated  expenditure 
on  them  up  to  March  1955,  and  their  results  are  summarised  in  Table  1 . 
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Programme  in  the  Plan  period  :  1 

11.  Benefits  from  water  and  power  schemes  in  the  Plan  period  will  come  partly  from  those  already  under  U 
way  in  1955  and  partly  from  those  begun  during  the  Plan  period  and  at  least  part  finished  by  1960.  Irrigation  jj 
is  expected  to  be  provided  to  about  5.5  million  acres  of  land  during  the  Plan  period,  of  which  about  one-third  J  : 
had  never  been  cultivated  previously  and  the  other  two-third  will  receive  improved  water  supplies.  In  addition,  ; 

0  5  million  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed,  and  over  1.6  million  acres  safeguarded,  and  their  production  increased  ^ 
by  adequate  drainage  and  flood  protection  works.  It  is  planned  to  insial  about  0.6  million  kw  of  generating  (•“ 
capacity  during  the  Plan  period,  together  with  the  transmission  and  distribution  facilities  necessary  to  deliver 
power  to  the  consumers.  The  present  average  generation  of  7  units  per  capita  should  rise  to  22.5  by  1 960.  Fig-  , 
ures  showing  the  estimated  results  in  terms  of  acres  and  kilowatts  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 


Water  and  power  resources  development,  results  expected  in  the  Plan  period 


Results  expected  during  the 
Plan  period 

Area  Irrigated  Area 

reel  aimed 

Area 

drained 

Power 

New 

Old 

1 

2 

3  ■ 

4 

5 

6 

(Thousand  acres) 

(kw) 

The  Humid  Region 

General  Investigation 

... 

... 

... 

90,000 

Multi-purpose  development 

100 

200 

... 

... 

Irrigation 

... 

1,619 

... 

Flood  regulation  and  drainage 

... 

... 

... 

79,471 

Power 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

Total  ...  . 

100 

200 

... 

1,619 

169,471 

The  Indus  basin 

General  investigation  ...  ..... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

164,000 

Multi-purpose  development 

120 

112 

... 

... 

Irrigation 

1,333 

3,432 

500 

... 

262,650 

Power 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

1,453 

3,544 

500 

... 

426,650 

i 

Coastal  tributaries  and  Desert  Streams  region 

General  investigation 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Irrigation 

118 

48 

... 

... 

... 

Power 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

118 

48 

... 

... 

Grand  Total 

1,671 

3,792 

500 

1,619 

596,121 

12.  In  the  Indus  Region,  about  5  million  acres  will  be  provided  with  irrigation  facilities,  0.5  million  acres 
reclaimed,  and  almost  0.4  million  kw  of  power  generating  capacity  installed.  In  East  Pakistan,  0.3  million  acres 
will  be  provided  with  irrigation  in  the  dry  season.  io  permit  of  double  and  triple  cropping.  This  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  new  development  in  this  region.  Also,  over  1 . c  million  acres  will  be  protected  through  flood  regula¬ 
tion  and  drainage  works,  resulting  in  permanently  increased  production,  and  about  0.2  million  kw  of  power 
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general  mg  capacity  installed.  In  the  area  drained  by  the  coastal  tributaries  and  desert  streams,  about  0'2  mil- 
1  n  at* . ,  vf  land  will  be  served  by  irrigation  facilities  and  also  work  will  be  started  on  a  5,000  kw  thermal  station 
which,  ■  lien  completed,  will  almost  meet  the  immediate  demand  of  the  area  in  full. 

i-k  Our  proposals  mean  a  substantial  acceleration  in  expenditure  on  the  development  of  water  and  power 
sourer.  The  allocation  for  the  year  1959-60  will  be  about  twice  the  expenditure  in  the  year  1955-56.  Taking 
e  e  hydrological  .regions  separately  there  is  a  striking  disparity  in  the  rate  of  programme  acceleration. 

1- .  In  East  Pakistan  the  allocation  for  the  year  1959-60,  is  expected  to  be  over  6  times  the  expenditure  in 
1955-56,  excluding  the  reserve,  and  about  14  times,  if  we  take  the  reserve  into  account.  This  rate  of  acceleration 
will  mean  a  very  great  measure  of  progress  in  an  area  where  developmental  work  has  proceeded  relatively  slowly 
in  the  past. 

This  large  measure  will  be  mainly  the  result  of  constructing  IhcKarnafuli  and  Gangcs-Kobadak  multi¬ 
purpose  schemes  ;  it  will  require  extensive  expansion  and  improvement  of  organisation  and  procedures,  and 
practically  doubling  the  supply  of  highly  specialised  skills.  These  resources,  not  finance,  set  the  limit  to  the 
programme  in  East  Pakistan. 

15.  The  attainment  of  the  programme  now  proposed  for  East  Pakistan  will  fulfil  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  power,  but  barely  meet  those  for  increased  agricultural  production.  If  progress  in  the  first  two  years 
comes  up  to  expectations  we  recommend  that  tire  programme  should  be  enlarged  by  advancing  the  schedule  for 
the  second  unit  of  the  Ganges-Kobadak,  and  expanding  the  flood  regulation  and  drainage  programme.  This 
would  require  further  expansion  and  improvement  of  organisation,  more  highly-specialised  skills,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  sound  plans.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  programme  for  initiating  general  investigations 
for  water  and  power  resources  development  we  should  like  to  see  plans  based  on  them,  with  adequate  provision 
for  further  expansion  as  resources  permit.  We  hope  the  East  Pakistan  Government  will  be  able  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  new  detailed  schemes,  specially  for  flood  regulation  and  drainage,  within  the  Plan  period. 

16.  In  the  Indus  Basin  the  allocation  for  1959-60  is  expected  to  be  almost  150  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
in  1955-56.  Most  of  the  schemes  have  already  been  organised  and  are  well  underway,  and  the  prospects  of 
reaching  the  targets  appear  to  be  fair. 

17.  In  the  region  drained  by  the  Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams  the  allocation  for  1959-60  is  ex- 

pected  to  be  7  times  the  expenditure  in  1955-56.  Even  so,  the  expenditure  in  the  last  year  is  a  small  fraction 
of  that,  in  the  other  two  regions.  As  elsewhere  the  time  required  for  organisation,  training  and  planning  for 
development  will  constitute  the  major  limitation.  6 

18.  The  construction  of  physical  facilities  is  only  a  means  to  several  ends.  Results  can  be  registered  only 
when  power  is  delivered  to  the  point  of  use,  and  agricultural  production  increased  on  lands  to  which  services 
have  been  provided.  This  means  the  need  for  co-ordinated  effort  to  ensure  that  colonisation,  settlement  and 
better  cultivation  practices  are  advanced  in  step  with  the  construction  itself,  to  achieve  the  ends  in  view- 

19.  We  estimate  the  total  cost  of  all  the  specific  schemes  included  in  the  Plan,  and  those  already  started 
and  to  be  continued  during  the  Plan  period,  at  5,674  million  rupees.  The  estimated  expenditure  on  schemes 
already  started  had  approached  855  million  rupees  by  March,  1955  ;  total  expenditure  on  all  water  and  power 
.projects  now  included  in  the  Plan  is  expected  to  be  about  2,774  million  rupees  during  1955-60,  leaving  some  2  045 
million  rupees,  about  four  years’  work  at  the  expected  rate  of  1960,  to  be  spent  on  completing  the  programme 
after  1960.  The  figures  are  given  in  Table  3.  Annual  figures  in  the  tabic  below  arc  based  upon  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions,  scheme  by  scheme,  with  Provincial  Governments  and  Central  Ministries  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1956 
These  figures  vary  somewhat  from  those  used  in  Chapter  2,  which  are  based  on  1957-58  budgets  of  Central  and 
Provincial  Governments  as  published  in  the  spring  of  1957.  The  reserve  allocation  for  East  Pakistan  in  the  Water 
and  power  sector  has  not  been  scheduled  by  years  in  absence  of  specific  schemes. 
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Table  3 


Water  and  power  resources  development,  estimated  expenditure  1955  60 

(Million  rupees) 


Zone 

Total 

cost 

Actual 

Ex-  - 
penditure 
up  to 
March 
1955 

1955-56 

Expenditure  estimate  for 

1956-57  1957-58  1958-59 

1959-60 

1955-60 

Balance 

to 

complete 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

"The  Humid  Region 

7-0 

20-2 

General  investigation  ... 

22*6 

2-4 

0-8 

0-2 

5-1 

7-1 

209  0  . 

Multipurpose  development 

600-8 

37-6 

20-4 

46-6 

80-8 

109-7 

96-7 

354-2 

1Q.« 

0-2 

o-i 

2-2 

10-8 

-  13-4 

11-5 

38-0 

16 

Irrigation  ...  — 

Flood  regulation  and 

129-8 

21-1 

1-9 

8-7 

22-9 

34-0 

34-5 

102-0 

0-7 

drainage.  _  . 

Power 

127-8 

14-2 

41 

18-2 

48-1 

18-4 

24-8 

113-6 

— 

Sub-Total  ... 

920-8 

75-5 

27-3 

75-9 

167-7 

182-6 

174-5 

628-0 

217-3 

The  Indus  and  Tributaries 
General  investigation  . .  • 
Multipurpose  development 
Irrigation 

Flood  regulation 

Power 


99 ‘2  1-6  4-3 

1370-0  49 '6  51-2 

1757-0  549  0  122-7 

165-1  ...  I'3 

904-9  176-7  56-9 


9-0 

16-9 

24-9 

50  5 

100-7 

77-6 

146-3 

175-4 

139-4 

25-1 

44-6 

18-3 

1040 

120-4 

146-2 

26-9 

82-0 

15  6 

99-4 

379-4 

941-0 

121-6 

705-4 

502-6 

5-8 

95  1 

700 

101-6 

529-1 

*199-1 

Sub-Total 


4296-2  776-9  236'4  334-9  458-0  406-4  355-3  1791-0  1728-3 


Coastal  tributaries  and  desert 
streams 

General  investigation  ... 

Irrigation 

Power 

Sub-Total  ... 
Total  (Scheduled) 


5-7 

0-1 

0-4 

1-2 

1-7 

2-3 

5-7 

143-6 

2-5 

3*0 

2-6 

9-3 

12-5 

16  9 

44-3 

96-8 

8-0 

Mf 

... 

... 

1-0 

2-0 

2-0 

5-0 

30 

157-3 

2-5 

3-1 

3-0 

11-5 

16  2 

21-2 

55-0 

99-8 

5374-3 

854-9 

266-8 

413-8 

637-2 

605-2 

551  0 

2474-0 

2045-4 

Reserve  for  East  Pakistan  300  •  0 


300-0 


Grand  Total 


5674-0 


2774-0 


This  figure 


Includes  the  ^provision  ofRs.  77-0  million  for  KESC  as  Private  investment. 


20.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period  can  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 


(Million  rupees) 

Multi-purpose  schemes 

733 

Irrigation 

788 

Flood  control  and  drainage 

197 

Power 

648 

General  investigations 

108 

Total  ...  2,474 

Reserve  East  Pakistan  300 

Grand  Total  ...  2,774 

POLICIES 

Organisation  for  water  and 
related  resources  development 

21.  When  physical,  financial,  and  other  resources  are  plentiful,  and  the  needs  simple  and  localised,  isolated 
single-purpose  schemes  may  be  suitable  methods  of  development.  When,  however,  resources  are  scarce  and  a 
number  of  needs  may  be  served  by  a  single  investment,  very  careful  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  how  far 
any  of  the  possible  purposes— irrigation,  flood  control,  power  supply,  navigation  or  any  other  —shall  be  served. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  planning  of  comprehensive  and  long-range  schemes  of  multi-purpose  development, 
the  design  and  construction  of  integrated  systems  based  on  these  plans,  and  their  co-ordinated  operation,  are  the 
keys  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  values  at  the  least  cost.  Experience  has  shown  also  that  a  single  agency  can 
best  direct  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  the  construction  of  the  works  involved,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  schemes. 

22..  West  Pakistan  has  large  and  untapped  sources  of  water  power,  which,  if  properly  developed,  could 
yield  very  cheap  electricity.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  however,  to  segregate  hydro-generation  of  power 
from  the  use  of  water  resources  for  other  purposes  such  as  flood  control,  irrigation,  salinity  control,  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  number  of  dam  sites  in  West  Pakistan  for  the  creation  of  storage  reservoirs,  which,  with  adequ¬ 
ate  corrective  works,  would  not  only  provide  a  more  or  less  effective  solution  to  the  problem  of  frequent  and 
disastrous  floods,  but  in  addition  conserve  large  volumes  of  water,  now  going  down  to  waste  in  the  sea,  to  be 
used  for  irrigation  and  power  generation,  both  of  which  are  basic  requirements  for  the  production  of  food  and 
raw  materials  and  for  industrialisation.  They  would  also  offer  opportunities  of  improving  the  fish  supply. 

23.  The  river  system  of  East  Pakistan  has  different  characteristics  from  those  of  the  Indus  basin,  and  the 
relative  priorities  of  the  purposes  to  be  served  also  differ  widely  between  the  two  regions.  While  irrigation  for 
double  and  triple  cropping  is  as  important  in  East  as  in  West  Pakistan,  the  flood-regulation  problems  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  nature,  and  navigation  benefits  from  water  development  schemes  in  East  Pakistan  are  of  much  greater 
significance.  This  points  to  the  need  for  evolving  different  types  of  plans  for  the  development  of  the  water  and 
power  resources  in  each  wing.  Such  developments,  however,  appear  to  have  one  important  factor  in  common, 
that  the  river  system  in  each  region  should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  all  development  should  be  co-ordinated, 
in  planning,  in  execution  and  in  operation,  in  order  to  be  of  maximum  service  to  the  various  purposes  in  view. 

24.  A  statutory  public  agency  should  be  appointed  in  each  wing  charged  with  these  general  co-ordinating 
responsibilities.  This  agency  should  submit  a  general  plan  for  development,  a  budget  and  report  each  year,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Government.  It  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  administering  the 
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expenditures  sanctioned  subject  to  post-audit  by  the  Government,  should  have  full  powers  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  departments  of  the  Government  or  others,  to  make  purchase  of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment,  to  acquire 
through  processes  of  law,  movable  and  immovable  property,  and  to  dispose  off  water  and  power  under  charges, 
approved  by  the  Government.  When  the  Provincial  Ministries  of  Natural  Resources  proposed  in  the  Chapter 
on  Public  Administration  are  established,  it  is  to  them  that  the  public  agency  should  be  responsible. 


General  investigations 

25.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  undeveloped  water  resources  are  limited,  except  in  the  field  of  hydro-electricity. 
Further  development,  and  impr  ovement  of  efficiencies  of  the  existing  systems,  are  even  more  difficult  and  costly 
than  the  elaborate  and  intricate  systems  of  works  that  exist.  The  needs  which  can  be  served  by  such  remaining 
resources  are  pressing  and  urgent,  not  only  for  improving  the  economy  of  the  region,  but,  in  fact,  for  maintain¬ 
ing  it.  In  East  Pakistan,  although  the  total  volume  of  water  resources  available  are  enormous,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  supply  which  can  be  effectively  used  is  small.  Low  flows  of  the  rivers  during  the  dry  season 
‘  cou]d  wejj  be  used  for  substantial  increases  in  production.  Damages  due  to  excessive  floods  could  substantially 
be  reduced,  and  there  is  vast  scope  for  improvement  in  drainage,  which  would  increase  the  total  acreage  of  arable 
land.  Establishment  of  measures  for  control  and  improvement  of  the  channels,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
natural  process  of  delta  formation,  would  also  increase  production,  and  at  the  same  time,  improve  the  efficiency 
of  transport  and  communications.  Measures  to  repel  the  invasions  of  salt  sea  water  in  the  tidal  areas  would 
reclaim  many  acres  of  land  now  lying  idle, 

26.  The  urgency  of  planning  developments  in  both  Wings  lias  been  recognised,  but  attention  has  so  far  been 
focussed  on  specific  schemes  to  serve  the  most  immediate  needs,  and  to  fit  them  expendiently  into  the  existing 
systems.  Little  time  and  means  have,  however,  been  available  to  relate  the  specific  schemes  to  a  long-range  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  optimum  development  of  the  water  resources,  or  to  develop  such  a  plan.  While  the 
expedient  must  be  served,  there  is  the  danger  of  the  possible  foreclosure  of  worth-while  long-range  development. 
This  danger  can  be  reduced  by  undertaking  a  programme  of  comprehensive  investigations  of  water  and  related 
resources,  and  establishing  an  organisation  for  the  purpose  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  one  in  each  wing.  It 
should,  in  addition,  be  responsible  for  findings  of  engineering  practicability  and  economic  feasibility  of  specific 
schemes  for  water  and  related  resources  development.  The  organisation  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  attached 
to  the  Irrigation  Department  and  subsequently  to  the  statutory  public  agency  recommended  in  para.  24,  as  soon 
as  it  is  established.  The  following  terms  of  reference  are  suggested  for  this  organisation  : 

(1)  Survey  of  resources 

(a)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  the  available  basic  information,  such  as  geological  data,  general  purposes  geo¬ 
logical  and  topographic  maps,  soil  surveys,  land  classification  surveys,  and  hydrologic  data  and 
records  ; 

(b)  Determine  the  additional  data  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  comprehensive  plan  ; 

(c)  Devise  methods,  standards,  procedures  and  schedules  for  acquiring  additional  basic  data  ; 

(d)  Administer  contracts  with  other  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  basic  data  in  accordance  with  pres¬ 
cribed  standards  and  schedules  ; 

(e)  Direct  the  acquisition  of  basic  data,  which  connot  be  acquired  by  contract  ; 

(/)  Analyse  the  available  data,  and  determine  the  magnitude,  quality,  nature  and  location  of  the  undeve¬ 
loped  water,  land  and  related  resources  available  for  long  range  development. 


(2)  Assessment  of  needs 

( a )  Anpraise  required  additional  agricultural  production,  and  the  volume  of  water  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  in  co-operation  with  agencies  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ; 

(b)  Appraise  requirements  for  power  and  fuel  in  co-operation  with  agencies  of  the  Ministries  of  Indus 
tries  and  Commerce  ; 
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(c!  Appraise  municipal  and  industrial  water  requirements  in  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of  Industrie 
and  Works,  with  local  communities  ;  . 

(d)  Appraise  required  minimum  flows  in  streams  and  waterways,  and  the  necessary  structural  clearances, 
to  support  navigation  in  co-operation  with  the  agencies  of  the  Ministries  of  Industries,  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Public  Works  ; 

(  Jetcrminc  t!,c  maximum  tolerable  flows,  at  critical  points  in  the  streams,  to  minimise  destruction  of 
life  and  property  by  floods  ; 

(/)  Determine  the  minimum  flows,  and  the  nature  and  time  of  flows  at  critical  points  in  the  streams 
and  the  desirable  operating  rules  for  reservoirs,  to  preserve  and  enhance  inland  fisheries,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  agencies  of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  ; 

■(g)  Appraise  the  need  for  the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities  near  water  developments,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  tlie  agencies  of  the  local  government  ; 

(h)  Recognise  the  incidence  of  water-borne  diseases  and  their  causes,  and  appraise  the  mimimum  stream 
flows  and  operating  methods,  required  to  minimise  their  incidence,  in  co-operation  with  arenas 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  ;  8 

(0  Recommend  guiding  rules  of  priority  in  the  service  of  water  developments  to  useful  purposes. 

(3)  Devising  a  comprehensive  development  plan  for  water  and  related  resources 

(a)  Consider  the  efficiency  in  service  of  existing  developments,  and  devise  methods  of  increasing  that  effi¬ 
ciency,  in  order  to  :  5 

(i)  reduce  preventable  losses  in  water  transportation  ; 

(ii)  Induce  free  drainage  and  rapid  return  flows  to  streams  j 

(m)  minimise  areas  of  excessive  losses  through  transpiration  and  evaporation  by  draining  ponded 
areas 

(iv)  devise  methods  of  encouraging  more  efficient  use  of  water  on  lands. 

(b)  Appraise  the  probable  effectiveness  of  developments  under  construction,  and  those  planned  for  de¬ 

velopment,  and  consider  any  adjustments  to  the  plans  that  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
as  a  whole  ;  ^  111 

(c)  Devise  general  long-range  plans  of  additional  facilities  to  the  existing  systems,  which  would  develon 

the  remaining  water  and  related  resources  to  satisfy  appraised  needs,  each  in  the  order  of  priority  and 
as  those  needs  emerge  ;  ^  y  ,  u 

{d)  Analyse  the  general  engineering  and  financial  practicability,  and  general  economic  feasibilitv  of 
the  long-range  plnn,  in  the  service  of  local  and  national  economic  needs  * 

(e)  Prepare  definite  plans  for,  and  appraise  the  engineering  and  financial  practicability  and  economic 

feasibility  of  specific  schemes  proposed  for  development  in  the  programme  period  ■ 

(/)  Devise  operating  rules  for  the  co-ordinated  integrated  system  of  works  contemplated  in  the  lone  ranee 
plan,  to  produce  the  greatest  service  to  worthy  purposes,  each  in  the  order  of  established  priority  ■ 

(g)  Review  continually  the  long-range  plan,  and  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  priorities  of  specific 
schemes,  in  consideration  of  changing  conditions. 

The  completion  of  the  first  draft  of  a  long-range  plan  for  water  and  related  resources  development  will  take  con 
siderable  time,  and  probably  could  not  be  done  during  the  Plan  period,  though  information  accumulated 
in  the  process  of  the  general  investigations  outlined  above  would  be  of  immense  value  as  soon  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able.  Many  of  the  essential  data  are  long  overdue.  '  ““ 


Carrying  out  the  programme 

27.  If  a  programme  of  the  size  we  recommend  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  will  require  a  further  delegation  of 
authority  elimination  of  the  delays  now  imposed  by  administrative  procedures,  an  increase  in  the  use  of  those 
resources’which  are  abundant,  particularly  unskilled  labour,  and  a  limit  on  the  use  of  scarce  foreign  exchange 
and  therefore  on  mechanisation  of  construction.  Most  of  these  considerations  apply  equally  to  other  fields, 
but  they  need  to  be  particularly  emphasised  in  the  case  of  water  and  power  development  because  of  the  size  of 
the  programme-nearly  one-third  of  total  development  expenditures- and  the  crucial  significance  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  water  and  power  field  for  the  success  of  the  entire  process  of  economic  development. 


ft 

ft 
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28  The  larger  the  programme,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  decisions  which  must  be  made  promptly,  if  the  j: 
programme  is  to  proceed  efficiently,  and  costly  delays  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  a  few  | 
people  to  make  all  the  necessary  timely  decisions  involved  in  a  programme  as  ambitious  as  the  one  we  propose  j 
in  the  field  of  water  and  power  development— extreme  delegation  is  essential.  Authority  withheld  should  be  j 
reduced  to  the  barest  minimum  and  be  clearly  defined.  We  recognise  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  delega-  \ 
tion  the  greater  the  possibilities  of  abuse,  especially  in  a  field  requiring  extensive  and  costly  engineering  works  j : 
and  large-scale  contracts.  But  these  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  a  clear  definition  and  interpretation  of  i 
general  controlling  policies  ;  a  guiding  manual  of  general  standards,  methods,  and  procedures  ;  a  specific  plan  of  j 
procedure  ;  and  establishment  of  a  system  of  independent  field  inspections  and  post-audits.  We  must  also  re-  j. 
cognise  that  centralisation  of  authority  has  often  not  prevented  abuses.  There  is  no  alternative  to  decentraU-  f 
sation,  if  the  programme  is  to  be  carried  out.  j 

29.  The  unnecessary  delays  which  often  hamper  development  are  particularly  dangerous  in  this  field.  They  f 

seriously  affect  both  progress  and  costs  and  generally  appear  in  the  following  forms  :  i; 

(a)  Interminable  debates  on  policy  and  technical  opinions  ,  j, 

(b)  Numerous  and  specific  sanctions  for  proposed  actions  ;  j 

(c)  Detailed  and  precise  pre-audit  of  proposed  expenditures  ;  and 

(d)  Time-consuming,  laborious  and  costly  procedures  in  the  procurement  of  services,  equipment,  materials  :  > 

and  import  licences.  f;- 

p 

The  present  plan  could  and  should  be  the  first  stage  of  a  long-term  policy  for  the  development  of  natural  re-  P 
sources.  The  procedures  adopted  now  will  therefore  have  far-reaching  consequences.  Schemes  embodied  in 
the  Plan  should  be  reviewed  annually,  and  no  firm  commitments  should  be  made  until  sanctioning  authorities  K 
are  reasonably  satisfied  that  (a)  the  schemes  have  been  prepared  after  detailed  investigations  and  are  based  p. 
on  adequate  data;  {b)  the  detailed  estimates  are  complete  and  technically  correct;  and  (c)  the  financial  forecasts  L 
are  based  on  accurate  data.  In  the  past,  construction  work  has  sometimes  been  taken  in  hand  before  jp 
detailed  investigations  had  been  completed  and  detailed  estimates  prepared.  This  has  resulted  in  original  \r 
estimates  being  frequently  exceeded  Such  increase  in  estimates  upsets  the  development  programme  and  t  ; 
reduces  the  physical  accomplishment  in  relation  to  the  financial  outlay.  But  decisions  on  the  plans  and  [  :‘ 
designs  once  made  should  end  debate,  and  construction  should  proceed  in  accordance  with  them  ;  from  that  j 
stage  delays  should  be  tolerated  only  for  the  most  compelling  reasons.  | 

30.  Developments  in  this  field,  particularly  irrigation  and  drainage  works,  often  have  clearly  defined  benefits  | 
to  particular  groups.  Our  general  recommendation  that  groups  benefiting  from  particular  developments  should  j ; 
expect  to  return  some  of  that  benefit  to  the  Government,  applies  with  particular  force  in  these  cases.  This  re-  jp 
commendation  can  be  carried  out  by  the  imposition  of  betterment  or  other  increased  taxes  on  the  land  improved  t; 
bv  charging  suitable  rates  for  services  provided  by  the  Government  ;  or  by  requiring  a  contribution  of  labour, 
land  or  local  materials  from  the  community  that  wifi  benefit.  Large  oppotrunities  for  the  latter  may  be  found  fV 
in  small  water  development  schemes  such  as  increasing  the  efficiency  of  kaic^cs  and  small  canals,  and  the  ; . 
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construction  of  simple  diversion  works,  drains,  bunds,  and  small  but  permanent  outlet  structures.  The  period 
o  construction  would  be  short  and  its  schedule  could  be  made  to  accommodate  availability  of  local  labour, 

equipment,  and  material.  The  returns  in  increased  production  would  be  quick  and  local  in  nature,  which  would 
attract  the  participation  of  the  people  concerned. 

.  The  VlUage  AID  Programme  would  be  effective  in  promoting  and  organising  such  local  efforts  with 
t  e  ep  o  t  e  Irrigation  Departments.  Because  of  the  limited  outlay,  and  the  prospects  of  quick  returns 
small  water  development  schemes  deserve  a  high  priority.  With  good  organisation  and  programmes  calculated 

°  u°  1 1”laglinatl0n  of  the  people  and  t0  arouse  their  patriotic  enthusiasm,  contributions  of  local  labour 
could  be  absorbed  in  large  works  also.  This  has  been  done  with  success  in  other  countries ;  the  people  of  this 
country  have  great  capacity  for  sacrifice  in  a  good  cause. 

32.  Regardless  of  whether  local  labour  and  materials  are  provided  by  the  beneficiaries  of  a  scheme  or 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Government,  they  represent  an  abundant  resource  which  should  be  used  to 
the  maximum  while  the  machinery  and  imported  materials  which  can  replace  them  require  one  of  the  scarce 
resources-foreign  exchange.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  prefer  complete  mechanisation  to  the  use  of  hand 
labour,  without  considering  the  relative  costs  of  labour  and  machinery  in  real  terms.  Where  there  is  a  choice 
between  machinery  and  local  labour  to  accomplish  a  particular  task,  two  factors  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
appraising  their  relative  advantages  : 

(a)  Foreign  exchange  is  particularly  scarce  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  machinery  'costing  foreign 
exchange  must  be  economised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  cost  to  the  country  of  unskilled  labours 
less  than  the  rupee  cost  to  a  particular  scheme,  because  there  is  much  labour  that  is  not  fully  employed. 

(Z?)  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  complete  benefits  of  machinery  are  derived  only  if  it  can  be  used 
fully  ;  this  requires  such  things  as  qualified  operators,  prompt  and  adequate  maintenance,  efficient 
access  roads,  and  plant  layout  and  management  that  permit  the  efficient  use  of  machines.  ’  In  com¬ 
paring  the  costs  and  benefits  of  equipment,  its  use  under  optimum  conditions  cannot  be  assumed. 
The  costs  of  machinery  and  labour  should,  therefore,  be  weighed  on  both  points,  and  the  balanced 
use  of  equipment  and  labour  assessed  for  each  item  of  work,  before  additional  machinery  or  other 
imports  can  be  considered  a  sound  investment.  Detailed  instructions  on  these  points  should  be 
prepared  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  and  issued  for  the  guidance  of  their  officers. 

Water  and  power  charges 

33.  An  effective  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  irrigation  may  depend  on  the  balanced  use  of  pumped 
and  gravity-fed  water  ;  different  charges  for  the  two  will  prevent  this  balance,  and  special  adjustments  of  the 
water  and  power  charges  may  be  necessary.  Water  rates  combining  a  fixed  demand  charge  with  a  volumetric 
charge  should  foster  efficient  and  conservative  use  of  developed  water  supplies.  The  demand  charge  may  entitle 
the  user  to  a  stated  minimum  volume  of  water.  Additional  water  supplies  may  be  delivered  at  an  increased 
rate  up  to  the  average  amount  required  for  optimum  crop  production,  and  sharply  increased  rates  for  any  water 
above  that  amount.  The  charge  for  additional  water  delivered  should  provide  incentive  to  adopting  ways  and 
means  of  saving  water.  The  higher  rate  for  water  in  excess  of  requirements  for  optimum  production  is  justified 
as  a  penalty  for  waste.  Power  rates  for  water  pumping  should  take  full  account  of  the  economics  of  off-peak 
.supply,  as  well  as  of  the  problem  of  balancing  pumped  and  gravity-fed  water  supplies  to  achieve  the  full  benefits 
of  irrigation  to  the  community, 

34.  Cheap  pow'er  is  essential  to  the  immediate  economics  of  ground  water  pumping,  and  the  sale  of  energy 
during  off-peak  hours  at  a  low  rate  is  economically  sound  because  the  system  is  under-employed  during  those 
hours.  Some  minor  facilities  such  as  small  regulating  tanks  may  be  necessary  to  use  off-peak  energy  for  ground 
water  pumping. 
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Agricultural  use  of  water  | 

35  The  total  water  resource  available  in  the  country  is  inadequate  to  ensure  the  maximum  agricultural  I 
production  from  all  the  good-quality  lands  that  could  be  cultivated.  Even  in  East  Pakistan,  the  low  flows  of  the  | 
rivers  during  the  dry  season  are  not  enough  to  permit  the  double  or  triple-cropping  of  all  the  cultivable  lands.  | 
Because  water  is  the  limiting  factor,  such  supplies  as  can  be  made  available  must  be  put  to  the  most  productive  f  j 
use  Irrigation  implies  the  practical  and  economic  regulation  of  water  supplies  in  quantity  and  time  to  coincide  || 
with  crop  requirements.  It  includes  the  reduction  of  transport  losses  to  an  economic  minimum.  It  requires  com-  f 
petent  management  and  distribution  of  water  on  the  lands.  But,  most  important  of  all,  it  demands  the  effective 
disposal  of  surplus  water,  both  surface  and  underground,  in  order  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  ,  f 
to  reserve  the  surpluses  for  future  use.  The  efficiency  of  an  irrigation  system  is  measured  by  the  gross  pro  due-  ,j 
tion  value  of  the  lands  per  acre-foot  of  water  applied,  assuming  efficient  cultivative  practices,  such  as  crop  rota-  ;  | 
tion,  good  seeds  and  adequate  fertilisers,  which  are  essential  if  the  huge  investments  in  the  irrigation  system  are  !  | 

to  yield  the  maximum  results.  f; 

36  In  laying  out  a  new  irrigation  system,  the  designer  is  not  confronted  with  the  problems  of  investments 
already  made  and  the  costs  of  remodelling  existing  works.  If  the  general  magnitude  and  timing  of  the  j; 
water  supply  ’available  are  known,  a  survey  usually  discloses  alternate  bodies  of  land  which  may  be  served,  and  [  \ 
at  what  approximate  cost.  The  least  economic  areas  having  been  eliminated,  achoice  can  be  made  of  the  remaining  ; 
areas  to  be  irrigated  through  an  intensive  land  classification.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  j 
analysis  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soils  and  a  study  of  the  topography  of  the  land  and  its  ! 
possible  drainage,  both  surface  and  sub-surface,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  natural  drainage  must  be  j 
supplemented  It  is  then  necessary  to  consider  the  possible  cropping  patterns  suitable  to  the  area,  to  study  i 
the  probable  response  to  irrigation  in  the  productivity  of  the  area,  the  value  of  the  increased  production,  the  j: 
markets  available  for  the  produce,  the  costs  of  production,  the  probable  size  of  economic  farm  units,  and  so  to  { 
arrive  at  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  water  requirements  to  produce  the  greatest  value  in  yield  per  acre  > 

foot  of  water  applied.  I  ’ 


37  The  proposed  area  is  then  generally  adjusted,  and  the  cropping  pattern  modified  to  fit  the  water  re-  j 
quirem*ents  to  the  supply  available  in  quantity  and  in  time,  under  the  rule  of  optimum  production.  The  resulting  j 
irrigation  system  should,  further,  permit  future  modification  and  expansion  towards  the  ideal,  in  expectation  of  | 
possible  improvements  in  water  supply  in  quantity  or  time  of  delivery.  Full  economic  use  of  the  water  supply  j 
is  iustified  even  if  this  should  involve  canal  capacities  in  excess  of  average  water  yields.  Such  a  practice  reduces  | 
the  amount  of  water  going  to  waste  in  the  sea.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  or  desirable  that  all  irrigated  lands  j : 
under  the  command  of  a  canal  system  should  share  shortages  equally  in  years  of  less  than  average  water  supply,  j 
Cropping  patterns  and  farm  unit  sizes  may  be  designed  for  selected  blocks  of  the  best  lands,  which  would  enjoy  j 
the  full  use  of  the  less-than  average  water  supply.  Surplus  water,  in  average  and  above-average  years,  could  j 
then  be  delivered  to  much  larger  units  with  cropping  patterns  more  tolerant  of  variations  in  water  supply,  such  ; 
as  wheat  and  established  forests.  Some  such  plans,  designed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  water  supply,  would 
provide  for  intensive  use  of  the  firm  supplies  available,  and  yet  conserve  and  use  the  non-recurring  flows  of  the  ' 
rivers  The  small  units  of  intensively  cultivated  lands,  together  with  the  large  units  using  surplus  waters,  should 
provide  the  best  settlement  opportunities,  consistent  with  the  maximum  production  per  acre-foot  of  water  used 
Forests  may  be  established  during  the  early  years  of  development,  when  settlement  is  in  progress  on  the  : 
better  qu  ality  lands  in  the  area,  and  water  demands  have  not  overtaken  water  supplies  available  from  the  system.  ; 
To  sum  up,  traditional  or  rule-of-thumb  duties  of  water,  and  assumptions  of  traditional  cropping  patterns  and  ' 
cultivative  practices,  should  not  be  imported  and  applied  to  new  areas,  if  the  effective  utilisation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  water  resources  is  the  goal. 


38  In  the  areas  already  under  irrigation,  protection  and  enhancement  of  past  developments  are  of  primary 
importance,  in  order  to  maintain  their  benefits.  The  various  problems  involved,  requiring  changes  in  methods 
and  modifications  in  the  system  of  works,  are  tremendous,  and  cannot  be  solved  in  their  entirety  during  the 
Plan  period.  A  well-conceived  plan  of  improvements,  based  on  investigations  and  studies,  similar  to  those 
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described  for  the  new  areas,  and  a  long-range,  persistent,  and  orderly  schedule  of  accomplishment,  area  by  area, 
should  reduce  the  ‘  tremendous  ’  to  the  ‘  possible  Improvement  of  cultivative  practices  and  efficient  drainage 
appear  to  be  the  most  significant  problems  to  be  tackled.  The  former  may  be  achieved  through  the  extension 
of  technical  services  to  the  cultivator.  Efficient  drainage  should  employ  all  possible  means,  such  as  ground- 
water  pumping,  construction  of  surface  and  sub-surface  drains,  reduction  of  the  transmission  and  distribution 
losses,  and  improving  the  flexibility  of  water  deliveries.  Losses  can  be  reduced  over  time  by  dividing  up  the 
system,  determining  areas  of  greatest  loss,  and  applying  measures  to  reduce  the  losses  there  first. 

39.  Co-ordinated  measures  for  the  recovery  and  dilution  of  drainage  water,  and  of  pumped  ground  water 
and  the  eventual  regulation  of  the  total  surface  supplies,  are  necessary  for  providing  an  assured  water  supply 
for  intensive  cultivation.  Plans  should  be  developed  for  the  effective  use  of  these  supplies  as  they  become 
available. 

40.  The  productivity  of  the  land  influences  the  economic  size  of  the  farm  unit.  Water  supply  and  its 
efficient  use  affect  the  productivity  of  the  land.  A  rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  size  of  tenancy  holdings 
therefore  depends,  among  other  things,  on  improvements  in  the  irrigation  system.  Hence,  the  evolution  of 
logical  plans  and  schedules  for  such  improvements  is  urgent  from  this  point  of  view  also. 

41.  The  reclamation  of  saline  and  waterlogged  lands  must  be  given  an  important  place  in  the  development 
of  land  and  water  resources.  The  present  rate  of  deterioration  of  the  soil  demands  that  the  problem  of  salt 
infestation  and  high  water  table  should  receive  more  attention  than  in  the  past.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  need 
reclamation.  The  resources  of  the  country  are,  however,  limited  and  demand  the  most  careful  use.  At  the 
same  time,  land  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  unattended  for  too  long  because  of  the  danger  that  its  eventual 
reclamation  would  become  uneconomical.  Reclamation  techniques  should,  therefore,  be  evolved  for  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  land.  The  priority  of  the  areas  to  be  reclaimed  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  achieve  the  maximum  efficiency. 
The  reclamation  measures,  to  be  effective  and  permanent,  should  include  (a)  the  provision  of  supplies  for  leaching 
out  the  accumulated  salts,  ( b )  adequate  supplies  to  meet  the  consumptive  use  requirements,  (c)  additional  water 
to  maintain  a  continuous  downward  movement  of  salts,  ( d )  suitable  cropping  patterns,  and,  above  all,  (e)  adequate 
drainage.  Neither  the  resources  of  the  Government  nor  the  collective  resources  of  the  cultivators  are,  by  them¬ 
selves,  adequate  to  accomplish  an  effective  reclamation  programme.  But  the  combined  resources  of  both  may 
accomplish  the  purpose.  The  Government  may  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  improvements  to  the  water 
supply,  distribution  and  drainage  systems,  which  are  beyond  the  collective  or  individual  capacities  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors,  The  Government  may  also  extend  technical  services  and  long  term  credit  to  the  cultivators,  for  perform¬ 
ing  their  part  of  the  work.  Cultivators  should  adopt  efficient  practices,  and  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
such  works  as  they  can,  collectively  or  as  individuals. 

42.  Whenever  more  or  better  water  supplies  are  introduced  into  an  area,  new  possibilities  for  settlement 
are  created,  and  should  be  exploited  as  soon  as  possible  both  to  raise  agricultural  production,  and  to  find  work 
for  the  large  numbers  of  unemployed  and  under-employed  people  now  on  the  land.  The  quality  of  the  land, 
the  water  supply,  the  cropping  patterns  adopted,  the  economic  size  of  farms,  and  the  location,  size  and  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  villages  and  community  facilities  all  affect  the  location  and  design  of  canals  and  distributaries. 
The  plans  for  colonisation  and  community  development,  on  the  one  hand  and  those  for  the  completion  of  struc¬ 
tural  works,  on  the  other,  must  as  far  as  possible,  be  synchronised. 

43.  Vast  areas  still  remain  to  be  colonised  on  the  lands  served  by  such  completed  projects  as  the  Sukkur, 
the  Jinnah  and  Ghulam  Mohammad  and  their  canal  systems  ;  the  Taunsa  and  Gudu  barrages,  and  the  Ganges- 
Kobadak  project,  will  provide  extensive  opportunities  for  settlement  and  improvements  in  existing  conditions. 
Plans  for  colonisation  and  improvements  should  be  accelerated  in  order  to  reduce  delays  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  new  or  remodelled  canal  systems,  so  that,  as  soon  as  water  becomes  available 
at  the  barrages  or  the  pumping  plants,  it  should  be  put  to  immediate  productive  use.  This  is  particularly  true 


because  schemes  of  this  type  lock  up  very  large  resources  during  the  long  time  it  takes  to  complete  construction,  f 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  smaller  schemes.  Reclaimed  lands  also  require  similar  treatment.  The  resources  . 
available  for  investment  are  so  limited,  and  accelerated  economic  development  is  so  essential  that  the  lag  between 
the  investments  and  the  final  returns  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

Research 

44.  Effective  organisation  of  research,  in  the  field  of  water  and  power  resources  development,  is  essential 
to  provide  a  sound  base  for  policy,  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  best  practices  in  development,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  developed  resources.  The  country  possesses  a  number  of  institutes  and 
laboratories,  where  research  is  being  conducted  on  various  aspects  of  water  resource  development  and  use. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  Irrigation  Research  Institute,  the  laboratories  of  the  Directorate  of  Land 
Reclamation  and  of  the  Building  and  Roads  Branch  at  Lahore,  the  Hydraulic  Research  Laboratory  at  Dacca,  | 
and*  laboratories  attached  to  agricultural  colleges.  Investigations  under  field  conditions  are  being  carried  out  - 
at  a  number  of  experimental  agricultural  and  reclamation  farms.  Unfortunately,  no  research  is  being  done  at 
the  engineering  colleges  and  universities,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  positive  co-ordination  between  the  research  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  different  centres. 

45.  Although  these  isolated  research  activities  have  been  in  progress  for  a  long  time,  future  developments  : 
should  be  accelerated  by  directing  the  investigations  towards  specific  goals,  by  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
many  agencies  that  now  exist,  and  by  balancing  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  approach.  As  a  preliminary,  a 
critical  and  constructive  appraisal  should  be  made  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  being  done  by  the  various 
agencies  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  means  by  which  they  could  integrate  their  activities  to  serve  the 
future  requirements  of  research.  It  is  essential  that  regional  research  laboratories  are  established  throughout 
the  country  but,  in  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  avoid  waste,  the  facilities  for  specialised  equip-  ' 
ment  and  national  leadership  in  each  field  should  be  sited  where  the  local  conditions  are  most  favourable  for 
such  research. 

46.  All  research  should  maintain  a  close  relation  with  the  practical  problems  of  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment  and  use.  This  can  be  ensured  through  co-operation  between  the  executive  departments  and  the  research 
institutes.  Although  the  departments  must  continue  research  in  specialised  fields  within  their  specific  res¬ 
ponsibilities,  it  is  desirable  that,  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  benefit  out  of  research  institutes,  thfey  should  be  located 
at  the  universities,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The  university  would  gain  by  affording  opportunities  to  post¬ 
graduate  students  and  research  staff  to  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  research  institute,  and  the  staff  of  the 
latter  would  gain  by  contact  with  the  wider  research  work  under  way  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  university. 
Universities  and  colleges  should  also  be  equipped  and  organised  to  undertake  general  research  on  their  own 
account,  as  well  as  on  specific  practical  problems  remitted  to  them. 

47.  Some  of  the  important  fields  of  study,  in  which  research  is  urgently  needed,  are  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list : 

(1)  Agriculture 

(a)  Further  investigation  of  optimum  water  requirements  of  crops,  as  a  function  of  soil  type  and 
fertility,  climate,  growth  density,  and  methods  of  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

(b)  Evolution  of  crops  with  a  short  growing  season,  which  could  be  matured  on  flood  supply, 

(c)  Tolerance  of  crops  to  salinity  and/or  water-logging,  and  development  of  strains  resistant  to  ex¬ 

cessive  moisture  and  salts. 

(d)  Safe  limits  of  salts  in  saline  water,  and  the  conditions  under  which  saline  water  mav  be  used. 
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(2)  Hydraulic 

(a)  Efficient  means  of  reducing  losses  in  transport  of  water. 

(b)  Variation  of  evapo-transpiration  losses  in  space  and  time. 

(c)  Mechanics  of  gains  and  losses  in  stream  flow. 

(d)  The  effect  of  floods  on  regeneration. 

(^)  Qualitative  and  quantitative  distribution  of  silt  loads  in  rivers  and  canals,  and  their  variation  in 
space  and  time. 

(3)  Subterranean  supplies  and  drainage 

(c?)  Effects  of  river  and  canal  supplies  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  ground  water. 

{b)  Determination  of  the  optimum  depth  and  spacing  of  drains  in  different  soil  and  sub-soil  types. 

(4)  Electrical 

(a)  Determination  of  system  stability,  power  losses,  etc.,  on  network  analysers,  for  the  existing  and 
proposed  high  voltage  grids,  in  order  to  secure  the  conditions  of  optimum  efficiency. 

(ft)  Study  of  the  practicability  and  economics  of  using  poles  of  materials  other  than  steel,  like  con¬ 
crete,  and  indigenous  wood,  for  power  transmission  lines. 

(c)  lnyestigations  for  harnessing  the  power  potential  of  wind  velocities,  solar  and  atomic  energy  etc., 
not  only  for  the  generation  of  electricity  but  also  for  other  useful  purposes. 

48.  Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of  capable  men  for  research  posts, 
and  unless  attractive  terms  are  offered,  it  will  be  impossible  to  recruit  men  of  high  calibre.  Their  salaries  and 
status  should  compare  favourably  with  those  of  officers  of  the  administrative  departments,  and  they  should  be 
given  liberal  opportunities  to  visit  foreign  institutes  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  techniques,  to  exchange 
experience,  and  to  establish  personal  contacts  with  workers  in  their  particular  fields. 

49.  The  main  responsibility  in  each  Wing  for  all  these  tasks  would  lie  primarily  with  the  water  and  power 
development  agencies  proposed  in  para.  24  above,  and  with  the  Ministries  of  Natural  Resources  suggested  in 
the  Chapter  on  Public  Administration. 
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Chapter  19 

REGIONAL  WATER  AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  17,  the  country  can  be  divided  into  three  very  different  hydrological  regions 
for  purposes  of  water  and  power  development.  In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  development  plans  for  each  of 
these  regions  separately. 

HUMID  REIGON 

General  description 

2.  Most  of  East  Pakistan  is  a  remarkably  flat  alluvial  plain,  built  by  the  delta-forming  activity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Meghna.  Some  older  alluvial  soils  consisting  of  red  clay 
are  found  in  patches  in  the  districts  of  Dacca,  Dinajpur,  Rajshahi,  Mymensingh  and  Tippera.  The  average 
slope  varies  from  1  -  5  ft.  per  mile  in  the  north  to  roughly  3"  per  mile  in  the  south.  The  entire  province  is  laced 
with  a  dense  network  of  water-courses.  Where  the  lands  are  mostly  flat  and  low,  the  enormous  discharges, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  in  the  monsoons,  cause  regular  floods. 

3.  Annual  floods  of  varying  intensities  are  a  normal  feature  of  about  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area  of 
the  Province.  This  flooding  helps  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  but  sometimes,  as  happened  in  1954 
and  again  in  1955,  assumes  very  destructive  proportions. 

4.  The  climate  is  tropical,  with  high  temperatures  and  humidity.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  dry  winter 
season  from  November  to  April,  and  the  summer  monsoon  season  from  May  to  October.  More  than  98  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  dependent  on  the  rainfall.  Although  the  average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  76 
inches,  it.  is  not  evenly  distributed,  the  highest  being  226  inches  at  Lallakhal  in  the  Sylhet  district  and  the  lowest 
53  at  Lajitpur  in  Rajshahi.  Most  of  the  rain  (65  inches  on  the  average)  falls  within  a  period  of  4  to  5  months 
during  the  monsoon.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  more  or  less  dry. 

Natural  Resources 

5.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  region  are  perennial,  though  their  discharges  are  low  in  winter.  They  are  ( a ) 
the  Ganges  series  including  tributaries  and  spill  channels,  (b)  the  Brahmaputra  series  including  the  Teesta,  and 
(c)  the  Meghna.  The  Ganges,  traversing  a  length  of  1,540  miles,  and  draining  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
42  inches  over  a  catchment  area  of  350,000  square  miles,  with  a  recorded  maximum  flood  discharge  of  2  million 
cusecs  (at  Sara),  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  building,  raising  and  fertilizing  of  the  delta.  The  Brahmaputra 
traverses  a  length  of  1,800  miles,  drains  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  85  inches  over  a  catchment  area  of  361,000 
square  miles,  and  had  a  recorded  maximum  flood  discharge  in  1955  of  1 . 8  million  cusecs  (at  Gauhati).  Though 
the  Meghna  does  not  drain  such  extensive  tracts,  its  catchment  comprises  the  Cherapunji  and  other  extreme¬ 
ly  wet  areas  with  some  of  the  highest  rainfall  records  in  the  world  ;  it  has  an  estimated  maximum  flood  dis¬ 
charge  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  that  of  the  Ganges.  The  total  annual  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers  flowing 
into  East  Pakistan  is  estimated  at  925  million  acre-feet,  of  which,  at  present,  practically  nothing  is  utilised  for 
irrigation,  except  by  the  natural  process  of  overflowing  the  banks  during  the  monsoons,  and  for  a  negligible 
amount  of  controlled  flood  irrigation.  Table  1  gives  the  proposed  utilisation  of  water  in  the  Plan  ; 

Table  1 

Proposed  utilisation  of  principal  rivers  in  the  Humid  Region 

Estimated  average  Proposed  utilisation 

River  system  annual  flow  Proposed  Schemes  in 

in  million  acre-ft.  million  acre-ft. 

1.  Ganges  ...  ...  ...  350  Ganges-Kobadak,  Ganges  flushing  17 

and  Tangon  irrigation  projects. 

2.  Brahmaputra  ...  ...  500  Teesta  barrage  ...  ...  5 

3.  Meghna  ...  ...  ...  50 

4.  Karnafuli  ...  ...  16  Karnafuli  Project  ...  ...  10 
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6  The  whole  of  East  Pakistan  is  covered  by  maps  of  general-purpose  topographical  survey.  Excepting 
for  the  delta  proper  in  the  south,  the  major  part  of  the  Province  is  connected  with  contour  survey  bench  marks. 
Some  specific-purpose  surveys  have  also  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  major  projects  an  ot  ers  are 
under  way.  Soil  survey  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has  been  completed  only  in  one  of  the  seventeen  districts.  ere 
are  some  hydro-meteorological  stations,  but  not  adequately  equipped. 

Needs 

7.  The  culturable  area  of  the  region  is  about  26  4  million  acres,  of  which  only  20  million  acres  is  sown 
in  an  average  year,  most  of  it  being  single-cropped  ;  extensive  areas  of  standing  crops  are  seriously  damage 
when  there  are  unusual  floods.  Increased  production  can  be  attained  by 

(a)  Reducing  flood  damage  to  standing  and  stored  crops  to  the  practical  minimum  , 

(b)  Maintaining  and  extending  the  area  of  cropped  lands  ; 

(c)  Increasing  crop  yields  ;  and 

(d)  Double  and  even  triple  cropping. 

8.  When  account  is  taken  of  prospective  increase  in  productivity  per  acre  through  improved  farming 
more  fertilisers,  and  better  seeds  and  live  stock,  there  would  be  need  to  bring  the  equivalent  of  some  ■  5  million 
acres  under  cultivation,  merely  to  maintain  existing  living  standards  for  the  population  of  1960. 

9  The  ultimate  increase  in  the  sown  area  is  limited  by  the  water  supply  available  during  the  dry  winter 
season.  Its  maximum  availability  in  winter,  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been  estimated  roughly  to  be  of  the 
order  of  50  million  acre-feet,  which,  ir  properly  utilised,  would  be  able  to  irrigate  about  3  million  acres.  Given 
adequate  supplies  of  water,  it  should  be  possible  to  sow  25  million  acres  in  the  monsoons  and  80  per  cent 
this  or  20  million,  in  the  winter.  Although  ample  supplies  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  in  the  monsoons, 
the  requirement  of  water  in  the  winter  would  be  of  the  order  of  75  million  acre-fcet,  for  which  it  would  be  obli¬ 
gatory  to  conserve  some  of  the  flood  flows  in  large  storage  reservoirs.  Although  favourable  locations  for  con- 
struction  of  reservoirs  exist  in  the  hill  tracts,  the  opportunities  for  developing  appreciable  storage  in  East  a  is  an 
are  very  limited.  The  extent  of  ground-water  supplies  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined.  Such  supplies 
as  havebeen  developed  are  used  primarily  to  serve  domestic  purposes  which  require  good  quality  rat  er  an 
large  quantities  of  water.  The  sub-soils  of  East  Pakistan  are  of  such  a  nature  that  water  yields  from  wells  are 
low  but  they  are  generally  less  contaminated  than  surface  supplies.  The  yields  being  low,  costs  of  development 
are ’high  compared  with  those  of  surface  supplies,  and  in  general  the  use  of  ground  water  will  be  confined  to 
domestic  and  commercial  requirements.  However,  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  ground  water  development 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  northern  districts  of  the  province  such  as  Rangpur,  Dmajpur  and  Rajshahi. 

1 0  Before  1947,  what  is  now  East  Pakistan  was  the  hinterland  for  the  port  of  Calcutta,  and  the  chief  so  urce 
of  raw  materials  (mainly  jute)  for  its  industries  and  for  export.  V?ith  the  attainment  of  independence  an i  t  te 
expansion  of  industry  it  became  necessary  to  develop  the  baling  of  jute,  and  the  manufacture  of  jute  products, 
cotton  textiles  and  paper.  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  districts  of  Ku  tia 
Jessore  and  Khulna  which  require  lift  irrigation  during  dry  season.  We  estimate  that  as  a  result  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  programme  included  in  the  Plan,  the  aggregate  power  requirements  of  the  whole 
region  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  power  zones  Tor  determining  those  requirements,  will  in¬ 
crease  from  50,000  kw  in  1955  to  about  135,000  kw  in  1960. 

Long-range  development 

1 1 .  Historical  evidence  indicates  that  a  system  of  water  control  and  use  was  evolved  in  the  Gangetic  Delta, 
some  3,000  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  broad  shallow  canals  which  carried  the  crest  waters  of ‘1,e  rl™r  floods> 
rich  in  fine  silt,  to  the  lands.  They  were  so  spaced  that  water  could  be  distributed  with  reasonable  facility  10  e 
rice  fields,  bv  means  of  cuts  in  the  hanks  called  kunwas,  which  were  closed  when  the  nood  season  had  passed. 
During  the  monsoons,  much  of  the  land  was  covered  with  water.  To  avoid  inundation  villages  were  loca  ed 
on  the'  higher  ground,  generally  made  higher  by  earth  obtained  from  the  excavation  of  tanks,  winch  had  he 
double  advantage  of  retaining  the  monsoon  water  for  use  during  the  dry  season.  These  tanks  are  Hotted  by  the 
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thousands  all  over  the  country.  The  lands  were  bunded  to  control  the  amount  and  time  of  inundation,  and,  in 
the  tidal  areas,  to  prevent  the  inon  of  salt  sea  as  water. 

12.  The  system  of  water  control  and  use  was  managed  and  maintained  by  the  zamindars ,  and  the  tenants, 
on  a  more  or  less  forced  co-operative  basis,  known  as  pulbandi,  The  long-drawn  campaign  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Afghans,  marking  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  brought  about  disorganisation  and  negligence  in 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  system.  None-the-less,  pulbandi  persisted  up  to  the  time  of  independence 
although  in  a  less  positive  and  effective  maimer.  As  a  result  of  the  partition  of  Bengal,  a  large  number  of 
zamindars  migrated  to  India,  and  some  measure  of  reform  in  land  tenure  was  initialed,  but  no  effective  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  zamindari  system  has,  so  far,  emerged,  in  the  form  of  local  leadership,  and  Government  have  had 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  such  limited  maintenance  as  is  possible  in  tire  circumstances. 

13.  The  present  schemes  for  flood  regulation,  drainage,  flushing,  and  over- flow  irrigation  arc  outgrowths 
of  the  traditional  indigenous  system,  and  arc  more  localised  in  nature,  designed  to  solve  immediate  and  par¬ 
ticular  local  problems.  Instances  of  such  developments,  as  have  been  carried  out  from  lime  to  time,  are  the 
Gumti  Embankment  in  Tippera  district,  the  Ganges  flood  flushing  sluices  and  embankment  at  Rajshahi,  those 
along  the  Lower  Kumar  river  in  the  Madaripur  Bil  Route,  and  artificial  channels  such  as  the  Halifak  cut  and  the 
Gaznavi  cut.  These  developments  are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  and  improving  the  channels  of  the 
deteriorated  rivers. 

14.  Many  flood  regulation  and  drainage  projects,  most  of  which  are  relatively  small  schemes,  were  initiated 
after  independence.  These  schemes  are  designed  primarily  to  accelerate  the  drainage  of  low  lying  areas,  in 
order  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  affected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  navigation  of 
country  boats,  as  well  as  to  improve  fishing  facilities.  These  schemes  may  be  considered  as  a  programme  of 
deferred  maintenance  of  river  channels  and  restoration  of  past  developments. 

15.  Waterways  were  developed  to  connect  lire  port  of  Calcutta  with  the  trade  centres  of  Bengal  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Bihar  and  Assam,  and  water  routes  for  inland  shipping  through  the  Sundarbans  appear 
to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  1770.  Some  canals,  with  tidal  locks,  were  built  early  in  the  19th  century, 
and  the  route  was  gradually  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  in  1859,  and  locks  in  1895  and  1910. 
To  shorten  the  distance  between  Calcutta  and  the  main  Ganges  channels,  the  Madaripur  Bil  Route  was  opened 
early  in  the  century.  This  is  a  short  cut,  about  20  miles  in  length,  through  a  series  of  bils,  connecting  the  Madhu- 
mati  river  with  the  Ganges  through  the  Kumar  and  the  Areal  Khan  rivers.  Tire  route  practically  monopolised 
river  traffic  between  Calcutta  and  Upper  Assam,  in  tire  early  days,  before  the  approach  channels  to  the  Ganges 
started  deteriorating. 

16.  At  present,  there  are  about  2,700  miles  of  navigable  channels,  open  during  the  monsoons,  and  about 
1,800  miles  open  during  the  dry  seasons.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  can  be  used  by- small  coastal 
vessels,  barges  and  large  river  steamers,  the  rest  being  suitable  only  for  medium-sized  river  steamers,  launches 
and  country  boats.  The  channels  were  kept  in  good  operating  condition  before  the  last  war,  during  which  they 
failed  to  receive  adequate  maintenance,  resulting  in  progressive  deterioration.  Positive  measures  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  now  to  rectify  this  neglect. 

17.  Soon  after  the  World  War  II,  serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  development  of  long-range  and 
comprehensive  plans,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  river  flows,  and  to  reduce 
the  destructive  effects  of  floods  to  a  practical  minimum.  Some  investigations  and  surveys  were  initiated  in  north 
and  central  Bengal.  The  1947  partition  of  Bengal  disrupted  this  programme,  as  the  areas  con¬ 
cerned  were  located  on  both  sides  of  the  new  border.  However,  the  comprehensive  approach  to  water  resource 
development  has  taken  root  in  East  Pakistan,  and  multi-purpose  projects  such  as  Karnafuli  and  Ganges  Kobadak 
now  under  implementation  are  examples  in  point.  This  programme  has  been  sponsored  on  the  understanding 
that  developments  in  the  tributary  basins  of  these  rivers  lying  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pakistan  will  not  interfere 
in  their  feasibility  in  anv  manner. 
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18.  The  ICainafuli  project  proposes  to  develop  one  of  the  very  few  water  storage  sites  in  East  Pakistan.  .8 

It  is  designed  to  produce  160,000  kw  of  hydro-electric  power,  improve  navigation,  and  to  reduce  the  destructive  |j 

effects  of  the  frequent  floods,  from  which  the  Chittagong  region  has  suffered  in  the  past.  A  part  of  the  power  jl 

produced  is  planned  to  be  used  for  pumping  water  from  rivers  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  schemes  for  such  | 

development  is  not  included  in  the  Karnafuli  Project.  || 

19.  The  Ganges-Kobadak  Scheme  proposes  to  pump  the  silt-laden  waters  of  the  Ganges  into  canals  for  0 

irrigating  lands  which  can  be  double  and  triple  cropped.  The  deteriorated  Kobadak  river  will  be  improved  as  f 

a  trunk  drain,  to  be  fed  by  a  system  of  -  drainage  channels,  interlacing  the  irrigated  area,  thereby  controlling  the  || 
amount  and  the  time  of  water  remaining  on  the  lands,  and  reducing  somewhat  the  effects  of  destructive  floods. 

The  plans  also  include  methods  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  saline  waters  of  the  tides.  The  canal  || 
banks  have  been  designed  to  accommodate  local  surface  transport  and  the  main  canals  and  drains  to  provide  || 

for  limited  water  transport.  The  entire  Ganges-Kobadak  Development  will  serve  about  2  million  acres  of  land  i ; 

on  completion.  |  ; 

20.  Before  independence,  most  of  the  industries  were  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  river  near  j 

Calcutta,  with  hardly  any  industrial  development  in  the  rest  of  the  Province.  There  were  about  fifteen  small  : 

thermal  electric  power  stations,  privately  owned  and  operated,  which  catered  mostly  for  domestic  loads,  local 
small  industries  providing  their  own  generating  plant.  The  total  installed  capacity  was  about  22,000  kw  in  ; 

1947,  and  acute  shortage  of  power  was  felt  immediately  on  the  partition.  Schemes  were,  therefore,  undertaken  |. 

for  tile  installation  of  additional  thermal  plants  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Narayanganj,  Chittagong  and  Khulna  1 

and  for  the  acquisition  mid  improvement,  by  the  Government,  of  the  existing  and  largely  depreciated  plants  at  j 
other  places.  The  total  installed  capacity  rose  to  67,000  kw  in  1955,  of  which  39,000  kwisestimated  to  be  de-  ; 
pendable  capacity,  available  at  all  times. 

21  Of  the  total  land  area  of  34-9  million  acres  in  East  Pakistan,  about  22  million,  or  63  per  cent,  is  cultivat¬ 
ed  No  detailed  investigations  of  the  extent  to  which  this  area  could  be  increased  through  proper  drainage  have  i 
■  been  made,  but,  on  the  evidence  available,  it  may  be  said  that  an  area  of  the  order  of  4  million  acres  is  capable  of  1 
reclamation  over  a  long  period  of  time  through  drainage.  If  that  objective  could  be  attained,  the  cultivated  ; 
area  would  be  increased  to  74  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  greatest  possibility  of  development,  however,  ex.sts  , 
in  improving  the  agricultural  practices,  and  ill  double  and  triple  cropping  of  the  presently  cultivated  area.  Ex¬ 
tensive  and  intensive  studies  must  be  made  before  the  extent  to  which  flood  damage  to  crops  and  other  valuable  , 


property  can  be  reduced. 

22.  Comprehensive  investigations  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  region  are  needed  to  determine 
the  practical  potential,  and  to  draw  up  tentative  plans  and  schedule  for  attaining  full  feasible  development, 
and  the  maximum  practical  reduction  of  flood  damage.  Any  comprehensive  plan  must  take  into  account  the 

following  possibilities: 

(а)  Beneficial  use  of  the  water  supplies  to  increase  production; 

(б)  Anticipation  and  routing  of  flood  flows  through  existing  channels,  which  should  be  improved  in  a 

manner  consistent  with  the  natural  regiment  of  the  rivers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  destructive  effects 
of  floods; 

(c)  Devices  to  protect  or  re-locate  valuable  property  threatened  by  floods; 

(d)  Improvement  of  conditions  for  water  and  land  transport; 

(e)  Surface  and  ground  water  supply  for  domestic  and  municipal  use,  and 

(f)  Reduction  of  the  incidence  of  water  borne  diseases. 


23.  The  deltaic  rivers  of  East  Pakistan  form  a  single  river  system.  Improvements  on  one  river  have  their 
effects,  beneficial  or  destructive,  on  the  others.  A  small  local  drainage  project,  for  instance,  may  improve  crop 
production  on  the  lands  drained,  but  destroy  crops  in  an  adjacent  ares  in  which  the  drained  water  may  accumulate. 
All  effects  of  proposed  improvements  must  be  taken  into  full  account,  hy  testing  the  consequences  of  any  develop- 
ment  on  the  river  svstem  as  a  whole. 
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24.  Such  comprehensive  investigations  will  require  the  collection  and  analysis  of  vast  quantities  of  basic 
data,  from  areas  lying  outside  the  boundaries  of  East  Pakistan  as  well  as  from  within.  These  data  are  essential 
to  the  preparation  of  sound  plans  of  water  regulation  and  development.  They  will  also  serve  the  more  immediate 
purpose  of  issuing  flood  warnings  well  in  advance  of  high  flows,  thus  allowing  more  time  for  the 
evacuation  of  threatened  areas  and  the  mobilisation  of  relief  forces. 

25.  The  extension  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Ganges-Kobadak  project  to  other  areas,  susceptible 
of  such  treatment,  in  an  orderly  and  persistent  manner,  holds  promise  of  comprehensive  and  conservative  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  control  of  the  available  water  resources.  Pending  such  an  expansion,  which  is  necessarily  time- 
consuming,  the  programme  of  reclamation,  through  accelerating  land  drainage  at  the  end  of  the  monsoons, 
must  be  continued,  after  taking  into  account  possible  adverse  effects  on  other  areas,  at  a  rate  at  least  to  maintain 
the  present  acreage  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  to  arrest  further  deterioration.  Such  drainage  would  prove  to 
be  most  effective  and  of  a  permanent  character,  if  local  leadership  could  be  generated,  so  that  the  construction 
of  the  drains,  and,  what  is  more  important,  their  proper  maintenance,  could  be  accomplished  through  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  those  directly  benefited  by  them. 


*  26.  The  first  phase  (now  under  execution)  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Ganges-Kobadak  project  can  serve  effec- 

|  lively  as  a  pilot  plant,  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  plans  evolved,  and  to  determine  the  methods  by  which 
I  tke  general  principles,  on  which  they  are  based,  can  be  applied  on  a  practical  scale  to  future  developments.  In 
addition  to  such  practical  application,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  engage  in  more  academic  research  on  the 
■  natural  processes  of  delta  formation  and  the  problems  which  may  be  encountered  in  adjusting  the  plans  of  deve¬ 
lopment  to  be  consistent  with  those  processes. 


£  27.  The  sharp  rate  of  increase  in  power  loads,  that  has  emerged  since  independence,  may  level  off  to  some 

I  extent,  when  the  arrears  of  demand  have  been  met.  However,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  ready 
|  availability  of  power,  particularly  if  the  tariffs  are  fixed  on  a  rational  basis,  will  increase  the  power  demand  for 
industrial,  commercial,  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes.  Pumping  water  from  low  river  flows,  for  irrigation 
during  the  dry  season,  as  well  as  for  drainage  during  and  after  the  wet  season,  may  form  a  significant  component 
of  the  future  power  load.  Completion  of  thermal  plants  now  being  planned  or  constructed,  will  serve  the 
i  immediate  load,  and  the  Karnafuli  hydro-installation  should  take  care  of  increases  in  load  growth  upto  1965. 

28.  Until  recently  indigenous  power  resources  of  the  region  appeared  very  limited.  Usable  quantities  of 
fuel  in  the  form  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal  had  not  been  found.  Some  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  use  of  timber 
from  the  Sundarbans  as  firewood  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  import  of  fuels.  However,  other  possible  uses 
of  the  timber  and  the  cost  of  extraction  and  transportation  do  not  appear  to  justify  its  use.  Hydro-electric  poten¬ 
tial  in  East  Pakistan  other  than  the  Karnafuli  development,  to  the  extent  they  are  known,  are  not  attractive. 

I 


j  29.  Recent  discoveries  of  natural  gas  near  Sylhet,  if  in  adequate  quantity  and  of  optimum  quality,  could 
I  considerably  improve  the  electric  power  prospects  in  the  area  which  can  be  served.  Transmission  lines  proposed 
j  or  constructed,  east  of  the  Jamuna-Padma  rivers  can  be  extended  to  serve  power  loads  as  they  develop.  Plants 
■  designed  to  use  imported  oil  or  coal  can  be  converted  to  the  use  of  indigenous  natural  gas  at  reasonable  cost. 

A  feasible  crossing  of  the  Jamuna-Padma  River  by  transmission  lines  or  gas  line  will  depend  upon  a  spectacular 
(  load  growth  to  the  west  of  the  river  which  does  not  appear  in  prospect  in  the  reasonable  future. 

» 


s  30.  Any  truly  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  river  basins 
i  will  tend  to  reduce  destructive  flood  peaks,  and  to  increase  the  low  river  flows.  Such  adjustments  would  improve 
j.  the  opportunities  for  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  region,  and  reduce  the  harmful  consequences 
|  of  the  frequent  floods.  The  Government  should  welcome  any  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  international 
■  development  of  such  plans,  and  any  organisation  created  to  undertake  comprehensive  investigations  should  be 
|  equipped  to  perform  the  staff  work  essential  for  such  participation. 

t 

1 

* 
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Development  since  Independence.7 

31.  Developments  undertaken  since  independence  comprise  (a)  multi-purpose,  (b)  flood  regulation  andj 
drainage,  and  (c)  power  projects.  No  multi-purpose  project  was  started  before  1952.  The  first  power  project 
was  initiated  in  1950.  Flood  regulation  and  drainage  projects  are  types  of  development  which  have  been  undergl 
taken  traditionally  in  East  Pakistan,  and  a  number  of  them  were  initiated  immediately  after  independence! 
A  list  of  all  developments  undertaken  since  independence  is  given  in  table  No.  2. 

Table  2 

Water  and  power  resources  development  since  independence ,  1947-55 
The  Humid  Region 


4 

•  Name  of  scheme 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

estimated 
expendi¬ 
ture  up  to  Started 
March  in 

1955 

Status 

Results  achieved  by 

March  1955 

M 

Power. 

•  f 

Area 

irrigated 

Area 

reclaimed 

Area 

drained 

(Million  rupees) 

(Thousand  acres) 

(kw)j| 

I.  MULTI-PURPOSE  DEVELOP 

MENT: 

Kamafuli 

250.0 

33.4 

1952 

In  progress 

... 

... 

A* 

Teesta  Barrage  *  ... 

11517 

0.1 

1953 

Do. 

... 

... 

Ganges  Kobadak 

233.0 

4.1 

'  1953 

Do. 

... 

Total 

598.7 

37.6 

... 

... 

... 

•  M 

*t 

II.  IRRIGATION: 

% 

Small  schemes 

0.6 

0.2 

1953 

[n  progress 

... 

... 

... 

# 

III.  FLOOD  REGULATION  & 

* 

DRAINAGE: 

Dredgers 

17.9 

14.7 

1953 

Completed 

... 

...  . 

Small  schemes 

23.3 

17.3 

1947 

In  progress 

... 

423 

Total 

41.2 

32.0 

423 

IV.  POWER: 

Siddirganj  thermal 

39.5 

7.1 

1951 

In  progress 

... 

... 

5,100 

Chittagong  thermal  ... 

7.7 

2.9 

1953 

Do. 

... 

3,000- 

Goalpar  a  diesel 

7.8 

2.3 

1953 

Do. 

... 

... 

... 

Chittagong  distribution 

2.0 

0.2 

1954 

Do. 

... 

... 

... 

Diesel  pool  ... 

1.6 

1.5 

1951 

Completed 

... 

3,000 

High  Voltage  distribution 

12.9 

1.3 

1951 

In  progress 

.... 

4  Small  power  supply  undertakings  1 . 9 

0.3 

1950 

Do. 

... 

751 

Total  ,  ... 

73.4 

15.6 

... 

-• 

11,851 

Grand  Total 

713.3 

85.2 

... 

423 

11,851 

32.  The  estimated  cost  of  developments  under  way  by  March  1955  totalled  509  million  rupees,  of  which  85 
million  rupees  (17  per  cent)  was  the  estimated  expenditure  by  that  date.  They  are  designed  to  provide  243,000 
kw  of  installed  power  capacity,  and  irrigation  facilities  to  2,732,000  acres,  and  to  bring  under  cultivation  an  addi¬ 
tional  1.1 20, 000 acres  of  land,  which  was  unproductive  due  to  poor  drainage  conditions.  By  March  1955,  about 
12,000  kw  of  thermal  power  capacity  had  been  installed  and  423,000  acres  of  newly  drained  land  brought  under 
beneficial  production. 

33.  The  disparity  between  cost  and  accomplishment  lies  largely  in  the  field  of  multi-purpose  development v 
which  accounts  for  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  costs.  In  this  type  of  development,  large  investments 
have  to  be  made,  and  considerable  time  consumed  in  construction,  before  tangible  results  can  accrue.  These 
results,  when  they  materialize,  are  of  a  higher  order  of  magnitude  and  of  a  more  permanent  nature  than  quicker 
returns.  Similar  lag  between  costs  and  accomplishments  also  exist,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in  the  other  types 
of  development. 
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34.  The  multi-purpose  projects  undertaken  were  the  Karnafuli  and  the  first  phase  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
'Gar.ges-Kobadak.  The  first  project  was  delayed  by  changes  in  plans  and  changes  in  decisions.  The  total 

!'  estimated  cost  of  the  two  projects  is  about  278  million  rupees,  of  which  about  38  million  rupees  were  the  estimated 
expenditure  by  March  1955.  Accomplishments  in  terms  of  kilowatts  Installed  or  acres  irrigated  will  be  register¬ 
ed  after  the  substantial  completion  of  construction,  some  time  in  the  later  years  of  the  Plan  period. 

35.  In  addition  to  the  measured  accomplishments,  the  multi-purpose  developments  will  create  other  values 
difficult  to  measure  quantitatively.  The  Karnafuli,  in  addition  to  producing  hydro-electric  power,  will  provide 

|  means  of  reducing  damages  of  frequent  floods,  and  of  regulating  the  flows  of  the  Karnafuli  river,  thus  improving 
navigational  facilities  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  port  of  Chittagong  and  higher  up  the  river.  It  will,  in  addi- 
r:  lion,  provide  easy  access  by  boats  in  the  large  reservoir  behind  the  dam,  for  developing  the  forest  resources  of  the 
'  Chittagong  hill  tracts.  It  will  also  provide  power  for  pumping  water  to  irrigate  lands  during  the  dry  season, 
audio  drain  water-logged  areas  during  and  immediately  after  the  wet  season.  This  will,  however,  require  fur- 
:  Iher  investment  in  pumps  and  civil  works,  which  should  be  planned  well  in  advance  of  the  availability  of  power. 
The  values  enumerated  will  not  accrue  till  after  the  main  Karnafuli  project  has  been  completed.  The  Teesta  and 
theGanges-Kobadak  will,  in  addition  to  irrigating  large  areas  of  land,  provide  means  of  improving  both 
land  aod  wrater  transport.  Both  will  provide  positive  drainage  as  an  incident  to  irrigation. 

I  36.  Flood  regulation  and  drainage  projects  consist  of  a  large  number  of  relatively  small  schemes  for  the 
^purpose  of  opening  up  congested  water  channels  to  facilitate  drainage  of  lands,  thereby  providing  a  means  of 
^increasing  agricultural  production.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  improved  channels  will  provide  a  means  of  wrater 
‘Transport  for  country  boats  and  improved  fishing  facilities.  Control  gates  in  protective  embankments  will 
provide  a  means  of  limited  flood  irrigation  of  the  drained  lands  to  the  extent  water  is  available  in  the  river  during 
"periods  of  low  rainfall.  Because  of  the  silting  proclivities  of  deltaic  rivers,  such  improvements  will  be  subject 
to  relatively  high  maintenance  costs  and  periodic  reconstruction.  These  developments  may,  therefore,  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  programme  for  the  maintenance  of  river  channels.  Three  of  these  projects  are  large,  costing  over 
1  million  rupees  each.  The  cost  of  the  remaining  143  averages  about  Rs.  1,40,000  each.  Since  dredgers  are 
■  used  for  this  programme,  their  cost  (about  18  million  rupees)  is  included  as  a  separate  item  under  this  head.  Of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  about  38  million  rupees,  about  32  million  rupees  (80  per  cent)  had  been  spent  by  March, 
!  1955. 

i  37.  The  power  projects,  consisting  of  thermal  installations,  were  planned,  to  the  extent  practicable,  for 
V. future  inclusion  into  inter-connected  and  integrated  power  grids.  The  programme  consists  of  installations 
|  of  thermal  generating  capacity,  construction  of  distribution  systems,  and  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of 
;  existing  depreciated  systems.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  projects  is  about  73  million  rupees  of  which  about 
16  million  rupees  wrere  the  estimated  expenditure  by  March  1955.  Considerable  delays  were  experienced  in  de- 
-  liveries,  installation  of  equipment  and  construction  of  civil  w'orks.  Out  of  a  total  of  82,500  kw  of  thermal  capa- 
*  city  planned,  only  11,851  kw  (14  per  cent)  were  installed  by  March,  1955. 

Programme  in  the  Plan  period 

38.  The  water  and  power  programme  for  the  Plan  period  includes  the  completion  or  continuation  of  such 
water  and  power  resources  development  schemes  as  were  under  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period,  as  well 
'■  as  a  number  of  new-  schemes,  which  have  been  added  to  meet  the  production  goals  envisaged.  Their  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  122,1  million  rupees,  of  which  76  million  rupees  were  the  estimated  expenditure  up  to  March,  1955. 
The  outlay  proposed  on  specific  schemes  for  the  Plan  period  is  928  million  rupees,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total, 
leaving  217  million  rupees  to  be  spent  after  1960  to  complete  the  projects  in  hand.  The  figures  are  given  in 
:  Table  3.  Annual  figures  in  the  table  are  based  upon  detailed  discussions,  scheme  by  scheme,  with  Provincial  Go- 
f  vernments  and  Central  Ministries  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1956.  These  figures  vary  somewdiat  from  those  used, 
in  Chapter  2,  which  are  based  on  1957-58  budgets  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  as  published  in  the 
J  spring  of  1957.  The  reserve  allocation  for  East  Pakistan  in  the  water  and  power  sector  has  not  been  scheduled 
by  years  in  absence  of  specific  schemes. 
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Table  3 

Estimated  expenditure  on  water  and  power  resources  development,  1955—60 

The  Humid  Region 


(Million  rupees) 


Name  of  scheme 


Actual 
Total  expendi- 

cost  tureupto 

March 


Expenditure  estimate  for 


Balance 

to  Remark* 
complete 


22-6 


I.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION : 

Comprehensive  investigations  22-4 

Investigation  of  comprehen-  0'2 

sive  drainage  scheme,  Noa- 
khali  district. 

Sub-Total 

II  MULTIPURPOSE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT: 

Kamafuli  project  ... 

Ganges-Kobadak  project 
Teesta  project 

Development  of  hydraulic 
research  laboratory. 

Sub-Total  ... 

III.  irrigation 

Tangon  irrigation  scheme  ... 

Small  schemes 

Provision  of  30  pumping  sets 
Experimental  Tubewells 
1000  Pumping  sets  ... 

Sub-Total 


1955  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58  1958-59  1959-60  1955-60 


2-4 


0-8 


0-2 


5-0 

0-1 


7-0 

0-1 


7-0 


20-0 

0-2 


2-4 


0*8  0*2 


5*1  7-1  7*0  20*2 


10 


11 


250*0 

33*4 

15*7 

30*0 

50*0 

70*0 

50*9 

2)6*6 

233*0 

4*1 

4*5 

14*0 

20*0 

24*0 

23*0 

85*5 

143*4 

115*7 

0*1 

0*1 

2*1 

10-0 

15*0 

22*8 

50*0 

65*6 

2*1 

0*1 

0*5 

0*8 

0*7 

2*1 

600*8 

37*6 

20*4 

46.6 

80*8 

109*7 

96*7 

354*2 

209*0 

25*1 

5*0 

10*0 

8*5 

23*5 

1*6 

4*7 

0*2 

0*1 

1*0 

1*0 

1*4 

1*0 

4*5 

0*3 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

4*0 

0*1 

0*9 

1*5 

1*5 

4*0 

5*7 

1*0 

3*7 

0*5 

0*5 

5*7 

39*8 

0*2 

0*1 

2*2 

10*8 

13*4 

11*5 

38*0 

1*6 

DRAINAGE : 

Comprehensive  drainage  scheme 

43*5 

1*0 

7*0 

14*4 

14-4 

36*8 

for  Faridpur. 

Reclamation  of  low  land 

18*9 

... 

2*0 

8*0 

8*9 

18*9 

between  Dacca-Narainganj 

Road  &  Rly.  Line. 

Purchase  of  Dredgers 

17*9 

14*7 

0*1 

M 

2*0 

... 

3*2 

Comprehensive  drainage  sche¬ 

4-1 

... 

0-5 

1-0 

1*6 

1*0 

4*1 

me  for  prevention  of  flood 
in  Feni  Sub-Division. 

Reclamation  of  Areal  beel 

3*0 

0*1 

0*9 

1*0 

1*0 

3*0 

Small  drainage  schemes 

42-4 

6*4 

1*8 

6*0 

10-0 

9*0 

9*2 

36-0 

Sub-Total 

129*8 

21*1 

1*9 

8*7 

22-9 

34-0 

34*5 

102*0 

6*7 


6*7 
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Table  3 —contd. 


v.  POWER  : 

Siddirganj  thermal  power 
project. 

Chittagong  thermal  power 
project. 

Goalpara  diesel  power  project 

Goalpara  steam  power  project 

Chittagong  electric  supply 
expansion  and  improvement 
of  L.T.  distribution. 

Pool  of  small  power  plants  with 
total  capacity  of  1,500  kvv. 

Dacca-Chittagong  interconnec¬ 
tion. 

High  voltage  distribution 
and  sub-station. 

Hardinge  Bridge-Go  alp ar a 
interconnection. 

Transmission  lines  (Comilia- 
Chandpur  and  Kaliganj- 
Narsingdi). 


3 

4 

5 

7-1 

2-2 

7-5 

2-9 

CO 

O 

1*4 

2-3 

0-6 

2-4 

... 

... 

1-5 

0-2 

0-1 

1-0 

2-0  1-0 


3’8  1-6  11-7  18-1 


l'3  0-2  1-6  3-9  3-0  2-9  11-6 


Small  power  supply  acquisitions 

2-2 

0-1 

0-1 

r-o 

Small  power  supply  undertakings 

1-9 

0-3 

0-1 

0-4 

Sub-total 

127*8 

14-2 

4-1 

18*2 

Grand  Total  (scheduled) 

920*8 

75*5 

27-3 

75-9 

Reserve 

300-0 

... 

Grand  Total 

1220-8 

... 

t<l 

... 

0-4  10-6  1*2 

1-8  2*3 


0-9  0*1 

10  o-i 


12-2 
1-4  5-5 


39.  The  specific  schemes  included  in  the  Plan  are  designed  ultimately  to  provide  : 

{a)  'offin^glecropst5  *°  5’7I6’°°0  °f  C“ltiVated  ’and’  r°r  doublecroPPing  or  increasing  production 

^  crngeXnnorfle°xpo ptescnt*  316  UDProductive  due  t0  dra™S° 

(c)  Installation  of  250,000  kw  of  power  generating  and  transmitting  facilities  ; 

(d)  Protection  of  2*2  million  acres  from  the  saline  waters  of  the  tides  ;  and 

(e)  Considerable  improvement  in  local  transport  facilities,  both  by  land  and  water. 

The  prospective  results  by  the  end  of  Plan  period  are  : 

(a)  300,000  acres  of  land  are  expected  to  make  productive  use  of  irrigation  facilities, 

<6)  li^oSn!CandareeStlmated  ‘°  be  br°Ught  under  Production  through  accelerated  drainage  or  flood 
(c)  169,000  kw  of  generating  capacity  to  be  installed  with  the  necessary  transmission  facilities. 

The  balance  of  the  designed  accomplishments  will  accrue  after  the  Plan  period.  The  ratios  of  expected  results 
during  the  Plan  period  to  the  ultimate  objectives  are  (a)  5-5  per  cent  (6)  67  per  cent  and  (c)  65  per  cent  res¬ 
pect, vely.  The  greatest  disparity  between  the  ratios  of  expected  results  (5  •  5  per  cent)  and  of  expenditure  (68 
per  cent)  during  the  Plan  period  lies  in  the  field  of  irrigation.  This  is  due  to  the  size  and  the  complexity  of 


the  large  schemes-the  Ganges-Kobadak  and  the  Teesta  barrage-in  which  the  benefit  will  start  accruing  only  | 
towards  the  end  of  the  comparatively  long  development  periods.  The  figures  relating  to  expected  results  in  the 

Plan  period  are  given  in  table  4.  * 

Table  4 

Expected  results  from  water  and  power  resources  development  by  March,  1960 

The  Humid  Region 

- —  . Period  of  execution  Expected  results  dating  the  Plan  Period 


Name  of  scheme 


Commence-  Completion 
ment 


I.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION 

Comprehensive  investigations 

Investigation  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  drainage  scheme, 
Noakhali  district 

II.  MULTIPURPOSE  DEVELOPMENT 


Karnafuli  project  ... 

1952/ 

.  1960 

Ganges-Kobadak  project  ... 

1953 

In  progress. 

Teesta  project 

1953 

Do. 

Development  of  Hydraulic 
Research  Laboratory 

1955 

1959 

Area  irrigated 
New  Old 

4  5 

(Thousand  acres) 


Area 

reclaimed 


Area 

drained 


80,000 

10,000 


irrigation 

- 

Tangon  irrigati  on  scheme  . . . 

1957 

In  progress. 

... 

... 

Small  schemes 

1954 

1960 

15 

35 

Provision  of  30  pumping  sets 

1955 

1958 

-  10 

15 

... 

50  Experimental T ubewells  ... 

1956 

1960 

5 

10 

... 

1000  Pumping  sets  ... 

1956 

1960 

70 

140 

... 

Total 

.i. 

100 

200 

... 

FLOOD  REGULATION  &  DRAINAGE 

Comprehensive  drainage 

scheme  for  Faridpur 

1956 

In  progress. 

... 

... 

390 

Reclamation  of  low  land  bet¬ 
ween  Dacca-Narainganj 

Road  and  Rly.  Line 

1957 

Do. 

... 

. 

Purchase  of  dredgers 

1953 

1956 

... 

... 

, 

Comprehensive  drainage 

scheme  for  prevention  of 
flood  in  Feni  Sub-Division 

1956 

1960 

... 

22 

Reclamation  of  Areal  beel  in 
Distt.  Dacca 

1956 

1959 

... 

... 

58  .  ' 

Small  drainage  schemes 

1947 

1960 

_ _  _ _ _ 

-  — 

1,149 
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V.  PGWER 

Siddirganj  thermal  power 
project ... 

Chittagong  thermal  power 
project ... 

Goalpara  diesel  power 
project ... 

Goalpara  steam  power 
project 

Chittagong  Electric  Supply 
expansion  and  improvement 
of  L.  T.  distribution 

Pool  of  small  power  plant  with 
total  capacity  of  1,500  kw 

Dacca-Chittagong  intercom 
nection  ... 

High  voltage  distribution  and 
sub-station 

Hardinge  Bridge-Goalpara  in¬ 
terconnection 

Transmission  lines  (Comilla- 
Chandpur  and  Kaliguni- 
Narsingdi)  ...  . 

Small  power  supply  acquisi- 
tions  ...  ‘ 

SmaH  power  supply  under- 
takiogs 


Grand  Total  ...  “ - - - - - - . 

100  200  ,  *ir> 

“ - — - - - - ,)6j9  169,471 

40.  For  the  optimum  development  of  the  water  and  power  resources  of  tv  •  ~  ' 

long-range  “mprehensive  and  co-ordinated  development  plan  51^^  T0"’  “  “  essential  ,hat  a 

not  to  lose  sight  of  this  objective,  and,  in  fact  to  L  i  thcLll  **  "d-  order 

country,  a  separate  classihcation  head,  “  General  Investigation  ”  w T  7“  “  the  econom? 

and  an  amount  of  20-0  million  rupees  provided,  for  developing  an  or^”  ^  mt°  the  P^mme, 

investigations,  and  to  prepare  the  comprehensive  plan  envisaged  so  that  all  fun  '°n  Under'ake  the  nece»ary 
proper  places  and  at  their  proper  limes.  The  function  of  the  nZ  Programmes  fit  into  it  in  their 

involving  expenses,  also  of  a  continuing  nature, Xl  £  haw  b*  a  one, 

41.  Under  ‘  Multi-purpose  development  *  the  Karmfnli  iLa  t  *  u 

first  unit  of  the  Ganges-Kobadak  schemes  were  already  under  i  ,  „  3  barr3ge  and  thc  first  P,,asc  of  the 
phase  of  the  first  unit,  and  the  second  unit,  of  the  Ganges  KobJv  *  ^  °f  P'an  PCr'0d'  The  Sec0nd 
later  part  of  the  Plan  period.  The  second  unit  is  designed  ultimaM  T  ar,e  proposed  ,0  Restarted  in  the 
acres  of  land,  and  protect  2-2  million  acres  from  the  invasion  of  sea  wato"  C*  "T ‘T  '°  2  milIion 

ments.  In  addition,  the  wliole  scheme  will  provide  a  meins  of  i  .’  ■'  Jns  of  a  svstc>n  of  tidal  embank- 
local  transport.  mpioving  both  land-borne  and  water-borne 
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42.  Of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  601  million  rupees  under  this  head,  354  million  rupees  or  59  per  cent  ^ 
is  proposed  for  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period.  A  sum  of  209  million  rupees,  or  34  per  cent  will  be  required 

to  complete  the  developments  after  the  Plan  period.  It  is  expected  that  the  projects  will  provide  90,000  kw  of 
power  capacity,  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period. 

43.  Two  of  the  small  schemes  mentioned  under  ‘  Irrigation  ’  have  already  been  started,  and  were  expect 
ted  to  be  completed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Plan  period.  The  Tangon  scheme  is  scheduled  to  start  in  the  third  year. 

It  will  provide  irrigation  facilities  to  the  high  and  dry  lands,  about  307,000  acres  in  area,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Province,  by  means  of  a  series  of  diversion  barrages  across  the  Karotoya  and  Tangon  rivers.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  the  estimated  cost  of  40  million  rupees  under  this  head  is  scheduled  for  expenditure  during 
the  Plan  period,  providing  irrigation  facilities  to  about  300,000  acres  in  1960. 

Tube  well  and  lift  irrigation  schemes  will  be  a  new  venture  in  East  Pakistan.  A  provision  of  Rs.  10  million 
has  been  made  in  the  Plan  to  cover  cost  of  a  pilot  tube  well  scheme  and  for  pumping  surface  water.  The 
utilization  of  ground  water  supplies  in  northern  districts  of  Rangpur,  Dinajpur  and  Rajshahi  and  pumping  : 
surface  water  during  period  of  low  flow,  if  successful,  will  ensure  irrigation  of  crops  at  critical  times  of  the  year. 

44.  ‘  Under  the  head  “  Flood  Regulation  and  Drainage”,  all  the  large  schemes  proposed  are  new  develop¬ 
ments  The  only  exception  is  a  provision  for  the  final  payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  dredgers,  which 
will  be  made  in  the  first  three  years.  The  comprehensive  drainage  scheme  aims  at  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  agricultural  production  of  deteriorated,  water-logged,  and  swampy  areas  of  the  Faridpur 
district,  which  have  been  deprived  of  the  natural  delta-building  functions  of  the  Ganges  river.  An  area  of  about 
890,000  acres  will  be  benefited  by  the  completion  of  the  scheme.  The  channels  improved  will  constitute  34 
per 'cent  of  the  total  length  of  the  natural  rivers  and  khals  in  the  commanded  area.  These  benefits  will,  however, 

accrue  after  the  Plan  period. 

‘45  of  the  small  schemes,  63  (costing  16  million  rupees)  are  already  under  way,  and  139  (costing  27  million 
■  rupees)  are  proposed  to  be  started  soon.  Their  average  cost  is  of  the  order  of  Rs.  2,00,000  and  all  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  completed  during  the  Plan  period.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Flood  Regulation  and  Drainage 
schemes  is  130  million  rupees  of  which  about  102  million  rupees,  or  78  percent,  is  scheduled  for  expenditure 
during  the  Plan  period.  It  is  expected  that  about  H  million  acres  will  be  brought  under  production  during 

the  Plan  period. 


46.  Controlled  diversion  of  peak  flows  through  improved  channels  of  dead  and  dying  rivers,  and  other  | 

-  protective  devices,  may  be  required  to  prevent  loss  of  life,  and  to  reduce  damage  to  property  from  recurring  | 
major  floods  in  East  Pakistan.  Investigations  are  now  in  progress  to  plan  methods  and  works  for  reducing  |- 
flood  hazards  ;  measures  found  feasible  as  part  of  a  unified  development  programme  for  water  resources  could  be  | . 
undertaken  during  the  Plan  period  in  addition  to  those  already  included  in  the  Plan  by  using  the  reserves  provided  jp 
for  such  extra  schemes.  # 

47.  All  but  five  of  the  schemes  included  under  the  head  ‘Power’  were  under  way  before  March,  1955,  j: 
and  all* are  likely  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  128  million  |. 
rupees,  about  114  million  rupees,  or  89  per  cent,  is  scheduled  for  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period.  About  || 
79.000kw  of  generating  capacity  (additional  to  90,000  kw  in  multi-purpose  schemes)  will  have  been  installed  j- 
during  the  Plan  period,  and  a  corresponding  network  of  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  other  facilities  | 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  energy  made  available  by  multi-purpose  development.  The  | 
present  generation  of  0'8  unit  per  capita  will  rise  to  8  units  by  I960.  r 


48.  The  expected  results  during  the  Plan  period  consist  of  irrigation  facilities  to  300,000  acres  of  already  | 
cultivated  land,  to  permit  double  or  triple  cropping,  and  to  1,619,000  acres  of  land,  drained  to  permit  effective 
cultivation.  This  may  be  taken -as  very  roughly  equivalent  to  bringing  something  over  1*9  million  acres  of  land  | 
into  cultivation.  It  is  barely  enough  to  maintain  existing  living  standards  for  the  greater  population  of  1960.  |: 
To  increase  standards  would  require  a  larger  programme  than  the  available  technical  resources  would  permit  | 
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If7  In  the  field  of  power,  a  generating  capacity  of  1 69,000  kw  will  have  been  installed,  for  which  adequate  transmission 
fe.  and  distribution  facilities  will  also  have  been  provided.  This  will  give  a  firm  dependable  capacity  of  140,000 
jgt  kw  against  an  estimated  need  of  135,000  kw  in  I960.  The  apparent  excess  of  capacity  over  estimated  require- 
jfr  meets  will  be  quickly  overtaken  by  the  growth  of  demand  after  1960. 

|jf  49.  The  programme  for  the  Humid  Region  is  very  ambitious.  The  proposed  outlay  for  the  year  1959-60 

I'J  is  expected  to  be  over  six  times  the  expenditure  in  1959-60,  excluding  the  reserve,  and  about  fourteen  times 
|  if  we  take  the  reserve  into  account.  Only  effective  and  immediate  organisation  of  work  on  various  schemes  can 
f  implement  this  ambitious  schedule. 

)f  #  THE  INDUS  BASIN 

b  General  description 

50.  The  Indus  system  of  rivers  comprises  the  main  Indus  and  its  major  tributaries,  the  Kabul  and  the 
Kurram  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej  on  the  left.  The 
first  two  join  the  main  Indus  soon  after  it  debouches  from  the  mountains,  and  the  others  lower  down  in  the  plains. 
All  rise  in  the  Himalayas  or  its  western  extensions,  and  are  snow-fed.  The  whole  of  the  Beas  and  the  head 
f  reaches  of  the  Ravi  and  the  Sutlej  are  in  India,  while  those  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum  lie  mostly  in  the 
Kashmir  State.  The  entire  basin  covers  an  area  of  about  348,000  square  miles,  of  which  204,000  lie  in  Pakistan, 
f  In  addition  there  are  about  29,000  square  miles  which  lie  outside  the  Indus  basin  but  are  dependent  on  the  Indus 

Si:  river  system  for  their  water  supply.  The  plains  of  the  basin  consist  of  alluvial  deposits,  thousands  of  feet  thick 
"  bping  mostly  silt  and  sand  of  low  permeability  and  some  clay,  with  no  known  gravel  layers  of  any  considerable 
}  extent.  The  precipitation  in  the  head-reaches  of  most  of  the  streams  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  Lower  down, 
y  the  rainfall  averages  from  30  to  40  inches  along  the  sub-montane  tract  to  less  than  5  inches  in  the  west.  The 
f  plains  may  therefore  be  classified  as  semi-arid  to  arid.  Almost  all  of  the  basin  in  Pakistan  receives  less  than 
|I  15  inches  of  rainfall,  60  per  cent  less  than  10  inches  and  16  per  cent  less  than  5  inches.  The  rainfall  is  not 
1;  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  year,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  monsoons  (June  to  September).  Local 
|V  rainfall  shows  great  variation  from  year  to  year  in  respect  of  quantity,  incidence  and  duration.  The  maximum 
|ri  deviation  that  may  be  expected  from  the  annual  mean  in  any  one  year  is  comparatively  large. 

I  Natural  resources 

r 

|  51.  The  gross  area  of  the  Indus  Basin  in  Pakistan  is  131  million  acres,  of  which  75  million  are  culturable 

l  but  the  net  area  sown  to  crops  is  only  27*5  million,  of  which  90  per  cent  produces  one  crop  per  annum.  The 

net  area  irrigated  in  an  average  year  is  21  million  acres,  which  represents  28  per  cent  of  the  culturable  and  76  per 
f  cent  of  the  cropped  area. 

i  V.- . 

jifi  52.  Except  for  the  irrigated  lands,  which  are  relatively  free  from  erosion,  the  whole  region  suffers  from 
|  wind  or  water  erosion  in  varying  degrees.  In  the  former  Punjab  alone,  there  are  L6  million  acres  that  are 

ft;  severely  eroded,  and  2*8  million  acres  which  have  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  shifting  sands.  There  are  over 

p  6  million  acres,  which  are  infested  with  excessive  salts  or  suffer  from  high  alkalinity. 


53.  The  rivers  of  the  Basin  are  subject  to  extreme  variations  of  flow,  the  summer  maximum  discharge 
[1  being  about  100  times  the  winter  minimum.  The  run-off  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any  pronounced 
f  duration  of  mean  flow,  but  shows  a  marked  periodicity.  There  is  generally  a  period  of  low  water  flow  from  the 

%  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March,-  mainly  derived  by  seepage  from  the  stored  up  ground-water.  The 

i ;  main  rise  usually  begins  by  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  melting  of  the  Himalayan  snows,  reaching  a  maximum 

h  during  July  or  August,  as  the  result  of  the  monsoon  rainfall  and  falling  off  in  September.  This  does  not  fit 

I  in  very  well  with  the  agricultural  calendar.  The  dry  season  discharge  in  the  main  river  channels  it  too  low, 
|L  and  supplies  during  the  rabi  and  the  critical  periods  of  the  kharif  are  always  short.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
If  2  to  1\  months,  the  rivers  carry  large  surpluses  over  and  above  the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  crop  areas 
C  that  can  be  supported  in  periods  of  low  flow,  and  considerable  quantities  escape  from  the  land  without  being 
If  put  to  beneficial  use. 
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'  54  The  utilisation  of  river  flow  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  stream 
of  all  rivers  in  the  region  more  or  less  follow  the  same'.bydrograpbic  pattern.  Whenever  the  mam  Indus  th| 
Jhelum  and  the  Chenab  are  in  deficient  supply,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej  are  also  correspondingly  sb  rtjj 
Hence  both  the  shortages  and  the  floods  are  accentuated.  The  natural  surface  waters  are  of  excellent  quaU^ 
and  the  quantity  of  silt  carried  is  very  large.  Unfortunately,  no  systematic  records  of  their  s, it  content  are  avail -j 
able  Based  on  a  25-year  record  (1921-22  to  1945-46),  the  total  annual  inflow,  measured  at  the  six  rim  station  I 

on  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  averaged  168  million  acre-feet,  varying  widely  from  year  to  year,  theannualj 

maximum  being  189  and  the  minimum  139.  The  daily  discharge  variations  are  very  much  greater.  ,.J 

55  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  ground  -water  resources  to  give  a  quantitative  idea  of  their  potentiali-Jj 
ties  or  limitations  for  development.  The  formations’jrange  widely  in  permeability  even  within  short  distances.  ^ 

56  Complete  general-purpose  topographical  maps  do  not  exist  for  the  upper  hilly  reaches  of  the  nverj 
catchments  Those  that  are  available  lack  important  details,  such  as  contours  and  precise  levels.  Nor  has  tha| 
geology  of  the  area  been  studied  in  any  detail.  The  available  meteorological  or  hydrological  data  are  inadequate? 
and  no  records  exist  to  show  the  relation  between  the  rainfall  and  the  run-off.  No  snow  surveys  have  been; 
carried  out,  and  the  contribution  of  the  snow  to  the  surface  run-off  is  not  known.  In  the  plains,  on  tbeot  hf^ 
hand  general-purpose  topographical  maps  are  available  for  the  whole  of  the  area  which  is  irrigated  ,  or  in  which; 
irrigation  projects  are  under  construction.  Fairly  complete  meteorological  records  east  at  a  number  of  stations  j 
but  it  is  necessary  to  establish  more  stations  for  purposes  of  comprehensive  development.  A  complete  ne  works 
of  gauge  and  discharge  observation  sites  exists  on  the  main  Indus  and  the  tributaries.  Adequate  information  iri 
however  not  available  on  the  variation  of  evapo-transpiration  in  space  and  time,  nor  does  any  adequate  quanti- J| 
tative  analysis  of  silt  loads  and  their  origin  exist.  Ground-waterlevels  have  been  observed  for  along  time  past,  ' 
twice  annually,  and  systematic  records  of  these  are  available  forthe  former  Punjab  and  the  Sukkur  barragearea.  ••• 

57  Various  settlement  reports  and  district  gazetteers  classify  areas  and  soils  by  visual  surface  tests.  Local, 
surveys  were  carried  out  for  assessing  the  capabilities  of  particular  areas  to  justify  certain  irrigation  projects,:; 

Special  purpose  soilsurveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  former  Punjabandthe  Sukkur  barrage  area  for  studying; 
the  extent  of  deterioration  due  to  salts,  but  no  scientific  and  comprehensive  soil  survey  have  yet  been  carried 
out  Recently  detailed  soil  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  connection  with  some  of  the  reclamation  projects.' 
A  reconnaissance  sod  survey  for  a  part  of  the  area  has  just  been  completed  from  the  aerial  photographs  prepared ; 

under  the  Colombo  Plan. 


Needs 

58.  Taking  account  of  prospective  increases  in  productivity  per  acre,  we  consider  that  an  additional  2*5  to 
3  million  acres  would  be  needed,  merely  to  maintain  existing  standards  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  increased ) 
population  of  the  region  by  1960.  There  is  sufficient  irrigable  land,  under  the  command  of  the  existing  canals 
and  those  under  construction,  to  provide  this  extra  acreage.  Water  requirements  vary  with  individual  crops, 
but,  assuming  water  diversion,  amounting  to  an  average  depth  of  3  feet  per  acre  per  crop,  the  additional  require- ; 
ment  of  water  for  irrigating  the  new  lands,  or  double  cropping  the  lands  now  producing  one  crop  per  year,  would 
be  7*5  to  9  million  acre-feet. 


59.  Salinity  and  the  rising  water  table  have  already  affected  over  6  million  acres  of  land,  to  which  over 
50  000  acres  are  being  added  annually.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  area  requires  effective  drainage,  additional  ! 
supplies  for  leaching  down  the  accumulated  salts,  reduction  in  the  present  water  duty,  intensified  agriculture' 
and  a  suitable  cropping  pattern.  Reclamation  of  the  deteriorated  lands,  on  a  scientific  basis,  would  thus  have 
to  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  Mangla  storage  dam  and  the  installation  of  tube-wells.  However,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  essential  at  least  to  offset  the  progressive  deterioration  by  reclaming  50,000  acres  every  year.  Assum-. 
inc  (a)  the  period  of  reclamation  of  any  piece  of  lands  as  three  years,  (b)  a  water  diversion  allowance  of  one 
cusec  per  45  acres  of  the  area  to  bo  reclaimed,  and  (c)  a  field  efficiency  oi  80  per  cent,  about  T3  million  acre-feet 
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per  year  would  represent  the  present  requirements  for  reclamation  in  addition  to  the  normal  irrigation  supplies. 
This  process  must  be  continued  to  maintain  the  status  quo  till  additional  supplies  become  available  for  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  6  million  acres  of  land  affected. 

60.  The  region  is  highly  deficient  in  forests  which  are  unable  to  meet  even  a  fraction  of  the  minimum  re-  • 
quirements  for  firewood  and  timber  for  internal  consumption.  In  economic  competition,  however,  with  food 
for  regulated  water  supplies,  forests  would  naturally  rate  low. 

61.  Water  requirements  for  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial  use  have  a  relationship  to  population 
and  the  intensification  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  this  country,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  requirements 
would  be  of  the  order  of  about  0.2  million  acre-feet  per  million  of  the  population,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Plan 
period,  but  are  bound  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  time.  Such  additional  requirements  may  be  estimated 
at  about  0'5  million  acre-feet  by  1960.  Hydro-electric  power  stations  do  not  consume  water,  and  are  so  planned 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  supplies  for  other  purposes.  Thermal  plants  require  water  for  cooling,  but  re¬ 
turn  most  of  it  to  the  river.  The  water  requirements  for  thermal  plants  may  be  considered  to  have  been  included 
in  the  estimate  of  water  requirements  for  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial  use.  The  combined  water 
requirements  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  control  of  sea  water  intrusion  have  been  estimated  at  17*2  million 
acre-feet,  below  the  Ghulam  Mohammad  barrage  at  Kotri. 

62.  Depletions  of  the  ‘historical’  supplies  in  the  three  eastern  tributaries,  which  rise  in  India,  may  create 
water  demands  of  a  very  high  magnitude  and  variety,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  in  this  chapter,  as  it  is 
the  subject  of  joint  study  by  Pakistani  and  Indian  engineers  and  representatives  of  the  World  Bank. 

63.  The  minimum  additional  annual  water  requirement  by  1960  (exclusive  of  navigation  and  salinity  cont¬ 
rol,  and  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  supplies  now  received  from  the  three  eastern-most 
tributaries)  may  be  estimated  as  between  9*3  and  10*8  million  acre-feet. 

64.  Before  1947,  the  potential  demand  for  electrical  energy  in  the  area  as  a  whole  was  not  readily  apparent 
except  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes  in  the  larger  municipalities,  where  public  companies  or  corpora¬ 
tions  were  licensed  to  generate  and  supply  electricity.  To  serve  the  requirements  of  most  of  the  industries  which 
had  been  established,  generating  capacities  were  installed  as  a  part  of  the  individual  industrial  plant.  Immediately 
on  the  attainment  of  independence,  there  was  a  spurt  of  industrial  and  other  activity,  resulting  in  lamer  and  larger 

demands  for  power  for  all  purposes.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  reclamation  of  deteriorated  lands  and 

urgent  needs  for  additional  water  supplies,  led  to  plans  for  the  exploitation  of  ground- water  resources  through 
the  installation  of  electrically-driven  pumps  for  tube-wells.  In  1950  a  team  of  consulting  engineers  carried  out 
a  load  survey  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  estimated  the  power  requirements  of  the  Indus  basin  to  be  157  000 
kwin  1954  rising  to  367,000  kw  in  1964.  In  1952,  the  Central  Engineering  Authority  reviewed  these  forecasts 
in  the  light  of  the  accelerated  pace  of  over-all  development,  especially  the  more  rapid  extension  of  industry  and 
ground-water  pumping.  The  Authority’s  estimated  requirement  was  218,000  kw  in  1954  rising  Up-to  41 7  000  kw 
in  1964— nearly  doubling  in  the  decade.  Because  of  the  changed  pattern  of  actual  and  planned  industrial  and 
'  agricultural  development  since  the  completion  of  the  previous  estimates,  the  Government  arranged  in  1954  for 
a  new  assessment  of  the  power  requirements  of  West  Pakistan.  Because  of  delays  in  planned  installations *  these 
new  estimates  showed  a  rise  from  127,000  kw  in  1954  to  422,000  kw  in  1964. 

65.  All  these  estimates  needed  to  be  revised  to  ake  account  of  the  insereased  demands  for  power  from  the 
developments  now  proposed  in  the  Plan;  more  spindles  and  looms  in  the  textile  industry,  the  completion  of 
cement  plants,  new  fertiliser  factories,  metallurgical  installations,  and  sugar  mills,  and  the  installation  of  tubewells 
for  irrigation  and  reclamation,  as  well  as  consequent  increases  in  the  domestic  and  commercial  and  industrial 
loads.  Our  studies  based  on  a  sub-division  of  the  whole  region  into  distinct  power  zones  have  indicated  that 
total  power  requirements  may  rise  from  about  220,000  kw  in  1955  to  495,000  kw  by  1960. 
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Long-range  development 

66.  The  most  spectacular  development  in  the  control  and  utilisation  of  water  resources  in  this  country  f 
has  taken  place  in  the  area  drained  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries.  An  ingenious,  intricate  and  semi-automa  to  g 
system  of  water  control  has  been  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  recorded  and  unrecorded  history  It  hasds  | 
genesis  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of  land  supplied  with  water  by  the  annual  floods.  This  so-called  smhba  | 
irrigation  still  continues  to  be  practised  on  a  substantial  scale.  I 

67  The  next  step  was  the  construction  of  inundation  canals,  which  drew  water  during  the  summer,  when  | 

the  rivers  rose  above  the  levels  of  their  inlets,  and  irrigated  lands  which  otherwise  would  not  have  received  water . j 
by  natural  flooding.  Like  sailaba  inundation  canals  cannot  exploit  the  minimum  river  flows.  ; 

68  Canals  both  perennial  and  non-perennial,  which  came  next  on  the  scene,  are  supplied  by  weirs  across  ~ 
the  rivers,  built  it  strategic  points,  to  capture  the  minimum  flows,  the  former  all  the  year  round,  the  latter  only  • 
during  the  summer,  when  the  rivers  carry  higher  discharges.  A  large  number  of  the  old  inundation  canal  sys-  ; 
terns  which  naturally  suffered  from  fluctuating  river  levels,  were  converted  to  perennial  or  non-perennial  canal  . 
receiving  controlled  supplies.  The  first  to  be  installed  was  at  Madhopur  on  the  Ravi,  m  1859,  to  feed  the  Upper  ; 
Bari  Doab  canal.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  plan  of  the  existing  intricate  system.was  conceived  at  the  time. 
Presumably  the  first  and  some  of  the  subsequent  irrigation  works  on  the  eastern  tributaries  were  inspired  by  eco-  ; 
nomic  and  political  pressures  for  increasing  agricultural  production.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  ; 
plan  the  installations  developed  into  a  closely  knit  and  integrated  system  of  works.  Those  on  the  eastern  tn-  : 
butaries  of  the  Indus  now  command  about  19  5  million  acres  of  culturable  land  m  this  country. 


69  The  ambitious  barrage  systems  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Indus,  which  came  late  in  the  day,  were  inspired 
hv  (al  the  fear  that  extensive  development  on  the  eastern  tributaries  would  reduce  flows  in  the  main  river  below 
its  confluence  with  them,  to  a  degree  which  would  render  the  old  inundation  canals  inoperative,  and  (b)  the 
necessity  to  increase  agricultural  production  in  order  to  colonise  new  lands  to  feed  a  rapidly  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  •  The  first  was  the  major  inspiration  of  the  Sukkur,  the  Ghulam  Mohammad  and  the  Gudu  barrage  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  second  of  the  Jinnah  barrage  at  Kalabagh.  These  systems,  designed  to  exploit  the  minimum  flow 
of  the  Indus  constitute- great  engineering  feats,  which  rival  the  intricate  systems  built  on  the  eastern  tributaries. 
Of  the  17-7  million  acres  commanded  by  them,  about  7  million  had  not  been  irrigated  previously. 

70.  The  major  western  tributaries  of  the  Indus  are  the  Kabul  and  the  Kurrum.  The  developments,  existing 
or  under  way,  on  these  rivers  are  ; 

(a)  The  Kabul  river  canals  ; 

(b)  The  Upper  and  the  Lower  Swat  canals  ; 

(c)  The  Bannu  civil  canals  ; 

(d)  The  Warsak  reservior  and  canals  ;  and 

(e)  The  Kurrum  Garhi  development. 

These  are  designed  to  command  a  total  of  783,000  acres  of  culturable  land. 


71  The  entire  system  of  works,  existing  and  under  way,  will  ultimately  command  about  38  million  acres ; 

of  culturable  land  in  the  whole  country.  Its  primary  function  is  to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  as  and  when 
it  becomes  available  in  the  rivers.  Any  function  it  may  or  can  serve  in  regulating  the  river  supplies,  for_  purposes 
other  than  irrigation,  is  minor  and  incidental.  In  fact,  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  information  . 
necessary  to  serve  other  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  hydro-generation,  such  as  flood  control,  navigation, ; 
reduction  of  stream  pollution  and  the  improvement  of  fisheries.  | 

72  At  the  time  of  independence,  the  total  power  installations  of  this  region,  owned  bv  public  utility  - 
agencies,  had  a  capacity  of  68,000  kw  of  which  thermal  generation  accounted  for  57,000  kw.  By  March  1955,: 
the  installed  hydro-capacity  had  arisen  to  about  63.000  kw  and  thermal  capacity  to  98,000  kw,  a  total  of  161,000 ; 
kw.  The  percentage  of  hydro-generation  total  capacity  had  thus  risen  from  15  per  cent,  in  1947  to  40  per  cent  ? 

105s  Most  of  the  installations  have  gradually  been  inter-connected  by  transmission  systems  in  the  north.- 
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The  discovery  and  development  of  the  Sui  Gas  field  in  Baluchistan  holds  promise  of  partially  supplying  the  increas¬ 
ed  requirements  of  thermal  generation,  and  reducing  the  demand  for  imported  fuels. 

73.  There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  discharges  of  the  Indus  Basin  River 
System,  which  raises  difficult  problems  in  the  regulation  of  stream  flows.  For  instance,  the  Indus  river  has  a 
peak  discharge  of  over  900,000  cusecs  (at  Kalabagh),  while  its  minimum  discharge  is  of  the  order  of  17,000 
cusecs.  Some  measure  of  protection  from  damage  by  moderate  floods  is  provided  by  a  system  of  dikes  as  a 
means  of  river  control.  The  main  Indus  is  embanked  almost  continuously  from  below  Kashmore  to  near  Nawab- 

'  shah,  covering  a  length  of  about  240  miles.  The  left  bank  is  further  diked  almost  down  to  the  sea.  There 
have,  however,  been  a  number  of  damaging  floods  in  quick  succession  since  independence.  Apparently 
these  floods  have  been  increasing  in  intensity  and  frequency  in  recent  years.  The  increases  may  be  caused 
by  the  recurrence  of  a  long-term  meteorological  cycle.  Progressive  denudation  in  the  hilly  catchments  may 
have  aggravated  these  conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  what  degree.  This  was  intensified  during  the  last 
war,  when  forest  areas  were  stripped  of  trees  for  the  procurement  of  timber,  and  is  still  continuing  because  of 
the  increasing  pressure  on  the  land  and  need  for  local  fuel,  thus  accentuating  the  natural  process  of  soil  erosion 
both  in  the  hills  and  along  the  river  banks.  Apparently  the  silt  charges  of  the  rivers  have  also  increased,  to 
what  extent  has  not  yet  been  determined.  However,  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  rising,  so  that,  in  some  places, 
they  are  now  flowing  on  ridges  higher  than  the  adjoining  lands,  and  so  causing  more  flood  damage.  The  evil 
is  further  accentuated  by  such  artificial  barriers  as  the  canal  head  works,  railway  embankments  and  road  bridges, 
all  of  which  have  been  found  to  offer  inadequate  waterway  to  the  floods.  They  naturally  cause  serious  flooding 
upstream,  and  result  in  the  intensification  of  the  onrush  downstream,  in  the  event  of  any  of  them  collapsing. 
The  Punjab  Flood  Commission  of  1951  Thoroughly  investigated  the  causes  of  the  1950  floods,  which  were  at  the 
time  considered  to  be  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  really  effective  measures 
could  be  taken  to  control  floods  in  the  Jhelum,  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers,  except  by  constructing  flood  detention 
reservoirs  in  their  hilly  catchments.  The  floods  of  1955  proved  to  be  even  worse  than  those  of  1950,  causing 
much  greater  damage. 

74.  Natural  drainage  is  not  well  defined  in  the  area  commanded  by  the  canal  system.  The  deficiency 
is  due  to  the  general  topography  and  the  relative  low  rates  of  precipitation,  with  the  result  that  nature  was  not 
compelled  to  carve  out  a  drainage  system  to  dispose  of  excessive  quantities  of  water,  which  did  not  exist  before 
the  advent  of  the  intricate  canal  system.  The  introduction,  later  on,  of  large  volumes  of  water  for  irrigation 
rendered  the  natural  system  of  drainage  completely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  excess  water  and  induce  free 
return  flows  to  the  streams.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  drainage  system  has  not  been  supplemented  by 
artificial  drains,  except  in  a  very  minor  degree.  The  necessity  of  lifting  drainage  water  by  pumping  involves 
serious  technical  problems  and  high  costs.  Hence  excess  water  has  been  trapped  in  the  lands,  inducing  high 
ground  water  table. 

75.  The  lack  of  effective  drainage  has  led  to  the  twin  evils  of  (a)  water-logging  and  (b)  an  increasing  and 
destructive  concentration  of  salts  in  the  root  zones  of  the  plants  growing  iii  the  soils.  The  high  degree  of  river 
water  control,  attained  at  considerable  cost,  is  thus  seriously  impaired.  These  conditions  reduce  returns  on 
capital  investment  made  in  the  system,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  lands  is  greatly  impaired.  They  further 
create  social  and  economic  problems,  because  the  cultivators  who  developed  the  lands  have  either  to  move  to 
new  locations,  or  be  satisfied  with  a  sharp  reduction  in  their  crop  production. 

76.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  reclaim  water-logged  and  saline  lands  by  tube-well  pumping,  in  order  to 
draw  down  the  water  table,  and  use  the  pumped  water  for  reclamation  and  improvement  of  irrigation.  Such 
installations  are  concentrated  in  selected  areas,  where  the  results  of  properly  integrated  measures  could  be  observed 
carefully  and  appraised  in  rational  manner.  Greater  dependence  is,  however,  placed  on  tube-well  pumping 
than  on  a  balanced  plan  of  action.  The  high  cost  and  restricted  supply  of  electric  energy  for  running  the  pumps 
have  also  complicated  the  experiment. 

77.  The  average  crop  yields  per  acre  in  the  area  served  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  are  about  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  those  attained  in  other  similar  areas  in  Japan  and  Egypt.  Yields  depend  on  good  management  of  the 
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2'foa  foe  HiTgle  cwToSy,  wliersas,  for  intensive  diversified  cropping  and  optinrura  crop  prodnoDoo.  about  P 
6  to  7  feet  is  necessaw  The  low  efficiency  is  also  due  to  the  non-coincidence  in  time  of  water  supply  and  demand. 

The  present  canal  system,  as  it  exists,  is  incapable  of  regulating  the  seasonal  and  annual  fluctuations  in  the  over  |. 
flow^  Efficiencies  in  providing  for  optimum  utilisation  of  controlled  water  supplies,  for  purposes  other  . 

apiculture  are  also  quite  low.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  appraise  these  efficiencies  in  quantitative  terms.  | 

such  as  power,  have  been  recognised  ;  others  have  not,  because  of  the  pressure  of  | 

urgent  need  for  service  to  the  main  purpose  of  irrigation.  j 

78  Efficiencies  in  the  maintenance  of  control  of  the  water  supplies  may  be  considered  by  appraising  The  j 
t  lust  in  the  svstem  from  the  point  of  diversion  to  the  point  of  delivery  on  the  lands.  The  necessary  data 
for  such  appraisal  are  not  available.  Even  supposing  such  efficiencies  are  not  below  efficiencies  in  other  parte  , 
of  the  worid,  water  losses  are  much  more  significant  in  the  Indus  region,  because,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequa  e  . 
drainage  they  cause  serious  damage.  When  water  is  so  desperately  short  in  supply  in  relation  to  present  a  j. 

’  •  .  j  w-uere  ;s  the  key  to,  and  the  measure  of,  successful  economic  development,  the  ^ 

practal  conteolTf  the  water  potential  must  be  positively  established,  diligently  watched  and  efficiently  maintained,  j 

79  ■  Although  good  quality  lands  abound  in  the  region,  water  supply,  however  substantial  in  quantity,  j 
is  the  limiting  factor  in  land  development.  An  estimate  of  the  ultimate  water  requirement  for  agricultural  use  j 
alone  based In  the  total  availability  of  culturable  lands,  ranged  as  high  as  460  million  acre-feet  per  annum,  j 
which  is  far  iu  excess  of  the  gross  annual  supplies  of  the  Indus  river  system.  Effective  control  in  time  and  quanh-  j 
ty  efficient  use,  and  diligent  conservation  of  whatever  supply  is  available  are  therefore  of  prime  importance  j 

to  the  nation.  .  ,  j 

80  With  the  completion  of  the  barrages  on  the  Indus  river  system,  now  under  construction,  its  depend-  j. 

able  surface  flows  will  be  diverted  on  to  the  lands  to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  Great  progress  has  been  f 
made  in  the  recent  past,  in  the  utilisation  of  its  supplies,  by  converting  the  inundation  into  weir-controfled 
Tnals  and  so  ensuring  better  supply  for  long  periods.  When  the  existing  projects,  and  those  under  construe-  j 
Uon  have  fufly  been  developed,  the  limit  of  the  area  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  through  such  irrigation  s 
works  will  have  been  reached.  There  will  remain,  however,  the  constant  danger  of  scarcity  of  water  at  critical  j 

reriods  and  the  future  development  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  will  depend  on  the  storage 
of  highriver  flows  during  the  monsoons,  which  now  run  to  waste  in  the  sea.  Any  appraisal  of  the  quanthy  , 
of  waste  water  which  could  thus  be  salvaged,  would  remain  purely  speculative,  until  comprehensive  fi  ; 
investigations  and  hydrological  studies  have  produced  dependable  estimates.  i 

81  There  are  limitations,  however,  to  the  possibilities  of  storage.  The  complete  regulation  of  the  mean  j 
annual  flow  of  the  Indus  river  system  will  require  more  than  one  hundred  million  acre-feet  of  reservoir  capacty 
whereas  the  presently  known  reservoir  sites  offer  capacities  of  about  25  million  The  topograph, ca  and  geo-  ■ 
logical  chararteristics  of  the  sites  limit  the  height  to  which  dams  can  be  built.  A  further  limit  to  the  useful  capacity, 
of  reservoirs  is  imposed  by  the  high  silt-content  of  the  river  flows.  Moreover,  the  constructs  of  large  storage 
reservoirs  would  involve,  of  necessity,  high  initial  outlay  of  capital,  compared  with  the  existmg  works,  such  as 
the- barrages,  for  deflecting  flow  supplies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  40  million  acre-  eet,  over  and 
above  the* existing  uses,  could  be  harnessed  for  useful  purposes  in  the  Indus  bastn,  but  it  cannot  be  said  w* 
certainty  what  portion  of  it  would  be  avaflable  to  Pakistan,  as  the  whole  matter  is  the  subject  of  a  joint  study  by 
Pakistani  and  Indian  engineers  and  representatives  of  the  World  Bank. 

87  After  these  storage  reservoirs  have  been  built,  only  a  limited  volume  of  flood  waters  will  flow  down 
to  the  "sea  The  variation  from  year  to  year  would,  however,  be  very  great.  Its  utilisation,  at  least  in  part,  for 
heneficial  purposes,  should  be  the  objective  of  a  well-considered  plan  of  future  water  resource  development. 
We  recommend  that  the  feasibility  of  the  conservation  of  such  supplies,  as  are  likely  to  go  to  waste  otherwise, 
should  be  examined  carefully.  The  artificial  recharge  of  the  ground  water  reservoir,  ana  the  creation  01  storage 
basins  in  desert  areas,  offer  possibilities  of  their  utilisation. 
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Sma»  Projects,  for  utilising  the  waters  of  numerous  intermittent  hilly  streams,  offer  good  possibilities 
and  should  not  be  neglected  m  favour  of  the  more  spectacular  larger  schemes.  Such  small  projects  should  be 
developed.  Several  of  such  schemes  have  recently  been  projected. 

83  Flood  control  measures,  in  the  past,  have  been  confined  to  embankments  and  temporary  expedients 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  little  avail.  Embankments,  to  be  effective,  must  be  backed  by  reservoir  control 

■  The  P“SS,b'hty  °f  “t,',S,ng  reservoirs>  for  effective  flood  control,  would,  however,  require  enormous  storage 
capacities  for  which  the  known i  reservoir  sites  are  inadequate,  although  they  would  undoubtedly  exercise  a 
mo  erating  influence.  Reservoirs  will  also  have  to  be  supplemented  by  large-scale  conservation  measures  in  the 
head-waters.  Watershed  management  through  afforestation,  improved  agricultural  practices,  and  a  rigid  appli- 
ca  ion  of  forest  policy,  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  flood-control  plan  These 
will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  numerous  smaller  projects  in  the  lower  reaches  of  Indus  and  its  tributaries.  In 
un  ertabng  any  developments  in  the  flood  plains,  due  precaution  should  be  taken  against  the  possibility  of  accen¬ 
tuating  flood  levels.  The  immediate  remedy  lies  in  carrying  out  moderate  channel  improvements  and  river 
training  works,  in  the  gradual  removal  of  constrictions  in  the  streams,  and  in  providing  suitable  openings  in  em¬ 
bankments.  Such  measures  can  at  best  reduce  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  now  occurs.  It  can  further 

be  reduced  .f  timely  flood  warnings  are  broadcast.  A  flood  forecasting  and  warning  system  must,  therefore  be 
perfected  in  the  immediate  future,  *  xc’  De 


84.  The  effective  ut.hsat.ou  of  ground-water  supplies  presents  a  much  more  complex  problem  than  that 
of  surface  supplies.  Their  successful  development  involves  determining  their  precise  extent  and  quality  their 
availability  at  different  places,  and  the  relation  between  rate  at  which  water  supplies  are  depleted  and  the  rate  a 
whtch  they  are  restored.  The  greatest  limitation  will  probably  be  found  to  be  in  the  quality  of  ground  water  and 
the  question  of  mixing  it  w.th  canal  water  supplies  before  use  will  need  to  be  investigated.  The  ruling  elec Weal 

tariffs  are  unduly  hlgh,  and  the  ra.sing  of  ground  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation  cannot  be  justified  on  the 

prevailing  crop  prices.  For  any  large  scale  and  economical  development  of  ground-water  resources,  therefore  the 
problem  of  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  energy  will  have  to  be  tackled. 


85.  The  amount  of  additional  water  that  could  feasibly  be  developed  in  the  Indus  Basin  for  use  in  this 
country  cannot  be  forecast  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Whatever  these  additional  supplies  may  prove  to 
be,  we  are  faced  w,th  the  problem,  of  their  optimum  utilisation.  The  cho,ce  lies  between  the  extension  of  irr  J 
ton  to  and  lands,  and  the  intensification  of  production  on  lands  commanded  by  the  existing  irrigation  system 
The  final  decision  would  probably  be  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  Economic  and  social  considera 
tons  pomt  towards  the  latter  alternative,  but  the  pros  and  cons  will  have  to  be  examined  very  carefully  in  the 
light  of  conditions  that 1  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  region.  Agronomic  and  engineering  studies  are  an- 
o  er  pre-requisite  for  determining  the  most  economic  use  of  meagre  water  resources.  The  maximum  produc 
t, on- with  varying  water  requirements  and  their  proper  rotation.  The  value  of  crop  production  could  he 
increased  substantially  if  water  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  the  proper  time  were  made  available 


86.  More  important  than  the  complete  exploitation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin  is  their  efficient  use 
At  present,  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  water  diverted  at  the  canal  headworks  reaches  the  field  the  rest  hein  e 
lost  :n  evaporation  and  percolation.  One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  irrigation  engineer  is  how 
to  reduce  these  losses  to  the  bare  minimum,  to  enable  intensification  of  agriculture  on  presently  irrigated  lands 
or  expansion  of  cultivation  in  those  commanded  but  not  irrigated  by  the  existing  canals.  For  this  it  is  necessarv 
to  devise  a  systematic  programme,  consistent  with  economy,  to  improve  those  sections  of  the  irrigation 
channels,  in  which  the  losses  are  the  highest.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  losses  beyond  the  canal 
outlet.  In  the  past,  irrigation  management  has  not  received  the  consideration  it  deserves.  An  extensive  study  of 
the  various  methods  of  irrigation  must  be  made,  and  means  devised,  to  reduce  the  water  losses  to  a  minim, 
during  the  application  of  water  to  the  fields. 
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87.  The  best  possibilities  for  low-cost  ^rO"®*^r*^*^^^egje^gh'qeuantitIes°of  water"  adequate,1^  § 
reaches  of  the  Indus  and  its  northern  tributary  P  may  run  into  several  million  kilowatts 

opportunities  for  water  regulation  and  storage  be  planned  to  serve  all  useful  purposes, 

of  installed  capacity.  Any  system  of  reservoirs  fo  ^  guit0  Lahore>  for  service  to  thermal  electric 

The  eventual  availability  of  natural  gas,  along  p  potential.  The  value  of  an  integrated  energy  produc- 

plants,  would  supplement  and  complement  th  ;  >  values  of  production  from  separate  sources, 

tion  and  transmission  system  would  be  greater 

8,  To  sum  up,  any  long-range  programme  for  water-resource  potential  of  the  region  should 

take  into  account  the  following  f“Ct°"  *  existing  development,  through  the  reclama- 

* 5  fc  d  . 

_  .  .  d  „ersisteBt  completion  of  water  and  power  development  works  under  way  , 

(d)  Improvement  of  control  of  System  "of  storage  reservoirs  }j 

potential  through ^planning  con  tru  .  n  for  service  to  all  useful  purposes  each  > 

'  in  the  upper  reaches  ot  me  mans  d»  j- 

m  the  order  of  estabhshed  ^  ductive  lands  under  command  of  the  existing  control  j ' 

(«)  Extenaonjf  water^ervice  to  fee  made  available  in  exCess  0f  requirements  for  intensive  pro-  ; 

r  „d  additional  lands  of  a  highly  productive  character,  if  and  | 

if)  “°n  0fS^°supS"  1  made  availabie  beyond  the  requirements  for  intensive  production  = 

orMand  "commanded  by  the  existing  control  system.  ' 

Development  since  Independence 

89.  The  developments  undertaken  in  the  Indus  basin  since  independence  comprise  : 

(fl)  Multi-purpose  p  J  (lle  Ravi  and  the  Sutlej  rivers  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  irnga-  ■ 

®  aVai,aWe  f°r  tlK  Sl“lei  Wky  ^  !  ■  ■  ,  b, 

(,  ec  to  artest  the  progressive  deterioration  of  soils  due  to  salinity  and  the  rising  water  table  . 

*, ««w»= » «.  *— '« “« : 

(a)  Extension  of  irrigation  to  new  areas  ;  and 

^  The  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy. 

r  *  nroiects  completed  and  in  progress  at  the  end  of  March  1955,  totalled  2,294 
90.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  p  j  estjmated  expenditure  by  that  date.  These  projects  were  de- 

million  rupees  of  which  900  million  r P  ■■  ^  for  ^  irrigation  of  about  7-5  million  acres,  (b)  reclam  an 

signed  variously  to  (fl)  supp  :  v'e‘‘  ‘ ‘  348  000  kw  0f  electrical  energy.  By  March  1955,  about  770,000 

area  of  about  2-0.000  acres,  an  ;  .  i8y4000  acres  reclaimed,  and  83,000  kw  of  generating  capacity 

acres  of  land  had  been  brought  ««■*  -  ""  lxr  cent,  and  24  per  cent  of  the.  ultimate  targets.  The 

installed,  representing  respect, vely  about  P . •  ■ 

fte-ures  are  giver,  m  laole^- 
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Table  5 


Water  and  power  resources  development ,  1947 _ 55 


Name  of  Scheme 


l  MULTIPURPOSE  PROJECTS 
Warsak  scheme 
Kurram  Garhi  scheme  ... 

Total 

JI.  IRRIGATION  : 

Gudu  barrage  project 
Ghulam  Mohammad  barrage 
Thai  irrigation 
Taunsa  barrage  project 
Marala-Ravi  link 
Bambanwala  link 
Balloki-Sulemanki  link  ... 

Rasul  tubewells 
Abbasia  canal 
General  reclamation 
Misc.  irrigation  schemes 
Minor  irrigation  schemes 

Total 

III.  POWER: 


Indus  Basin 

Total  Estimated 
estimated  expenditure 
cost  Lipto 

March, 
1955 

Started 

in 

Status 

Results  achieved  by  March,  1955 

Area  Area  Area 

irrigated  reclaimed  drained 

Power 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8 

9 

(Million  rupees) 

(Thousand  acres) 

(kw) 

267-0 

31-0 

1949  • 

In  progress 

43-4 

18-3 

1950 

Do. 

310-4 

49-3 

*■  —  — i 

304-4 

110 

1953 

In  progress 

350-2 

135-6 

1947 

Do. 

154-5 

145-9 

1939 

Do. 

410 

209-6 

38-1 

1953 

Do. 

95-2 

49-0  • 

1953 

Do. 

102-8 

75-6 

1948 

Do. 

78-5 

64-8 

1951 

Do. 

44-0 

34-4 

1944 

Do. 

38-3 

3-6 

1946 

Do. 

73 

10-6 

10-6 

Completed 

175 

71-4 

56-6 

1951 

In  progress 

153  .  10 

8-7 

3-0 

_ _ _  j _ _  _ 

134 

770 


185 


Karachi  Electric  supply  extension 

223-6 

35-5 

1950 

In  progress 

Hyderabad  thermal  system 

45-8 

0»3 

1952 

Do. 

Lyallpur  steam  (2  x  4,000  kw)  ... 

8-7 

5-1 

1950 

Do. 

Lyallpur  diesel  (10,000) ... 

4-6 

4-2 

1954 

Do. 

Montgomery  steam  (2  x  3,000  kw) 
including  transmission  and  dis¬ 
tribution 

16-9 

11-6 

1952 

Do. 

Dargai  and  Malakand  hydroelec¬ 
tric  project  and  extensions 

69-7 

59-3 

1949 

Do. 

Rasul  hydel  scheme 

93-9 

74-3 

1946 

Do. 

Interlinking  NAV.F.P.-  and  Punjab 
grid  system 

9-7 

9-7 

1952 

Do. 

Gujranwala-Daska-Sialkot  extension 

7-8 

1-4 

1952 

Do. 

Extension  of  local  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  in  Punjab  towns  ... 

5-3 

5-1 

Do. 

Abandoned  electricity  schemes  ... 

7-4 

7-4 

1947 

Completed 

Nationalisation  of  Sind  electrical 
undertakings 

9-8 

I  5 

1947 

In  progress 

Distribution  in  area  between  Jhelum 
and  Wah 

3-0 

0-5 

Do. 

Misc.  power  schemes 

9-2 

7-8 

1953 

Do. 

Total 

515-4 

223-7 

1 6,400 


30,000 

22,000 


6,325 

7,392 

1,225 

83,342 


Grand  Total  ...  2294-0  900  2 


770 


185 


S3, 342 
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contemplated  benefits  can  accrue. 

92  In  the  Gtmlam  Mohammad  barrage  project  the  headworks  have  been  completed,  but  the  construction 
,  ’  a  u'nn  nf  the  canal  network  and  the  colonisation  of  the  relative  lands,  have  lagged  behind,  with  the 

ZZSZZZIZZ — >”  “>-•  “  «■  ”>  °> 

ment  levies,  water  rates  etc,  has  been  deferred. 

91  In  the  Thai  while  the  canal  system  has  practically  been  completed,  colonisation  work  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  provision  of  irrigation  facilities.  Lands  have  to  be  prepared  for  irrigation  farming,  necess.  a  ing 

considerable  investments,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  project  is  fully  developed. 

94  The  Rasul  tubewell  scheme  had  originally  been  linked  with  the  Rasul  hydro-electric  project  which 
?  Llv  the  nower  for  pumping.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  extreme  paucity  of  electrical  energy  ra  the 
was  to  supp  y  he  po  f  P  bePdiver(ed  t0  urgent  industrial  uses.  The  project  has,  therefore,  failed  to  serve 

iSnaUy  designed  purpose,  although,  1,551  out  of  a  total  of  1,860  tube  wells  have  already  been  installed. 

Only  two  multi-purpose  projects  were  undertaken,  viz,  the  Warsak  and  the  Kurram  Garlii,  estt mated 
9  '  110  million  of  which  Rs.  49  million  were  the  estimated  expenditure  by  March  1955.  There  was  no 

96  Supplies  to  the  canals  depending  on  the  three  eastern-most  tributaries  have  been  irregular  and  uncertain  j 
since Independence  The  Bambanwala-Ravi-Bedian  Link  was  constructed  to  simplify  delivery  problems  to  j 

the  Central  Bari  Doab  Canals.  * 

97  The  Sutlej  valley  canals  have  always  experienced,  from  their  very  inception,  acute  shortages  of  supply  ! 

97'  r  .JLaturine  of  the  kharif  crops.  These  deficiencies  have  been  aggravated  furl  her  by  the 

at  the  times  of  s°wmg  and«jnhe^c/  ^  completion  of  the  Maral,Ravi  and  Balloki-Suleimanki  | 
short  supplies  in  P  f  the  Sutlej  valley  canals  by  diverting  some  Chenab  and  Ravi  waters 

qn  The  Ghuiam  Mohammad,  Gndu  and  Taunsa  barrage  schemes  were  planned  to  assure  regular  supplies 
,o  the  vast  network  of  inundation  canals  taking  off  the  main  Indus  and  to  bring  further  culturable  waste  land 
under  irrigation.  The  Gudu  barrage  construction  was  delayed  because  the  machinery  did  not  arrive  m  time. 

99  The  demand  for  more  cultivated  land  has  grown  with  the  increase  in  population.  The  Thai  project 
,  '•  M  to  draw  water  from  the  main  Indus  to  irrigate  an  area  of  about  1.2  million  acies.  The  Abbasia 
was  designed  to  the  Crown  waste  areas  of  274,000  acres,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1935. 

ThTmain  canals  and  feeders  have  been  built  but  not  yet  lined,  and  were  opened  to  permit  the  irrigation  of  130,000 
acres. 

T1  tntn  1  «t.i  mated  cost  of  all  power  projects  in  progress  in  the  pre-Plan  period  was  Rs.  515  million, 
“-p ^02  m!lM  Of  the  total  of  83,000  kw 

of  which  5?  000  kw  is  accounted  for  by  the  two  hydro-electric  projects,  viz,  the  Rasul  (22,000  kw) 

capacity  installed,  Malakand  Extensions  (30,000  kw)  on  the  Swat  canal.  The  estima- 

on  the  Upper  1  eta  can land  the  ^  ^  ,  34  ^  was  the  estimated  expenditure  by  March 

‘,055°  The  only  other  major  addition  to  the  installed  capacity  was  1 6,400  kw  in  Karachi,  where  an  extension  for 
,  30  O00  kw  has  since  been  completed,  and  another  for  45,000  kw  is  planned  for  completion  by  1960. 

r  d he  a  new  steam  station  With  an  initial  installed  capacity  of  60,000  kw  isalso  planned  for  early  comple- 

estdes  estimated  cost  of  these,  including  the  distribution  system,  is  about  Rs.  224  million 

tion.  possi  -  ;  estimated  expenditure  by  March.  1955.  These  figures  do  not  include  generating 

installed' bt'Mirivalc  industry,  which  in  Karachi  alone  amounted  to  28,000  kw  by  March  1955.  and  to 


51,000  kw  in  the  whole  of  the  Indus  Basin.  Very  little  progress  was  made  on  schemes  for  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  supplies.  These  are  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  60  million,  of  which  only  21  million  was  spent  by  March 
1955.  The  balance  of  Rs.  33  million  was  spent  on  miscellaneous  small  thermal  projects  and  the  acquisition 
of  isolated  or  abandoned  electricity  schemes.  With  the  installation  of  83,000  kw  since  independence  the  total 
capacity  installed  for  publie  supply  in  the  Indus  Basin  rose  to  161,000  kw,  representing  124,000  kw  of  firm  power 
against  57,000  kw  at  the  time  of  independence— an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  While  the  progress 
may  appear  to  be  satisfactory  in  terms  of  percentage  increase,  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  satisfy  potential  needs, 
or  to  keep  pace  with  industrialisation.  Normally,  hydro-electric  projects  take  years  for  investigation  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  To  add  to  this,  there  were  special  causes  which  delayed  the  execution  of  the  only  major  hydroelec¬ 
tric  project  in  the  basin,  the  Warsak.  It  was  proposed  to  fill  in  the  gap  by  installing  thermal  plants,  but  these  also 
suffered  from  administrative  delays. 


101.  Large  areas  of  formerly  productive  lands  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  6  million  acres  have  already  been  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  reclamation  is  necessary  for  bringing  them 
back  to  normal  production.  The  annual  rale  of  deterioration  is  very  large.  The  Chuharkana  reclamation 
experimental  scheme  has  been  designed  to  reclaim  certain  badly-salted  lands  in  a  water-logged  area  by  establi¬ 
shing  improved  methods  of  irrigation  and  agricultural  practices,  but  has  not  progressed  as  scheduled,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  Punjab  Soil  Reclamation  Board  was  constituted  under  the  Punjab 
Soil  Reclamation  Act  of  1952  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  salinity  and  water-loggnig,  but  has  not  vet  been  able 
to  function  effectively.  . 


102.  With  nearly  all  the  unregulated  surface  supplies  of  its  rivers  utilised,  the  Indus  Basin  now  faces  the 
final  stage  of  its  irrigation  development-the  construction  of  multi-purpose  storage  projects,  which  will  also 
provide  large  blocks  of  cheap  power,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  ground-water  resources 


Programme  in  the  Plan  period 

103.  The  Plan  provides  for  {a)  the  maximum  progress,  consistent  with  efficiency,  on  projects  already  under 
execution,  {b)  starting  work  on  certain  important  schemes,  and  (c)  general  water  resource  investigations  as  well 
as  detailed  investigations  of  specific  projects.  The  total  eost  involved  is  estimated  to  be  Rs.  4,296  million  of 
which  Rs.  777  million  was  the.estimatcd  expenditure  up  to  March  1955.  A  sum  of  Rs.  1,791  million,  or  42per 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  costs,  is  proposed  for  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period.  The  figures  are  given  in 
Table  6.  These  projects  have  been  designed  : 

(u)  To  provide  irrigation  to  4.26  million  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  of  which  1.45  million  will  be  attained 
by  1960  ; 

(b)  To  improve  irrigation  facilities  or  reclaim  from  salinity  and  water-logging  an  area  of  8.76  million 
acres,  of  which  4.04  million  will  be  accomplished  by  I960  ; 

(c)  To  generate  841,000  kw  of  electrical  power,  of  which  427,000  kw  will  be  installed  during  the  Plan 
period  ;  and 

(d)  To  improve  supplies  for  the  areas  commanded  by  the  Sutlej  Valley  Canals. 

Annual  figures  in  the  table  below  are  based  upon  detailed  discussions,  scheme  by  scheme,  with  Provincial 
Governments  and  Central  Ministries  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1956.  These  figures  vary  somewhat  from  those 
used  in  Chapter  2,  which  are  based  on  1957-58  budgets  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  as  published  in 
the  spring  of  1957. 
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Table  6 

Estimated  expenditure  on  water  and  power  resources  development,  1955-60 

Indus  Basin 


Expenditure  estimates  for 


Actual^ 

Expendi- 


Name  of  Scheme 


Balance 

Total  “SSr  1955-56  1956-57  ,957-58  ,958-59  ,959-60  ,955-60  Remarks 

cost  upto 
March 

1955  ___ _ 


5 


8 


10 


11 


J. 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATION  : 


Comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tions  (first  phase) 

5-7 

1-0 

1-2 

1-5 

2-0 

5-7 

Studies  of  reservoir  systems 
(first  phase)  ... 

Ground  water  investigations 

Survey  of  Pakistan  ... 

11-7  0-7 

65-0  0-9 

5-0  ... 

0-6  1-4 

3-7  6-0 

2-5 

10-0 

1-0 

3-0 

15-0 

2-0 

3-5 

15-3 

2-0 

11-0 

50-0 

5-0 

Investigation  of  specific 
schemes 

Total 

11-8 

0-6 

2-2 

3-4 

4-1 

10-3 

~  99-2  1'6 

A3  9-0 

16-9 

24-9 

26-9 

82-0 

To  be  continu 
ed. 

Do. 

14-1 


15 
15 ' 6 


MULTIPURPOSE  DEVELOPMENT  : 
Mangladam  ...  •••  983'° 

1-5 

Warsak  dam 

267-0  31-0 

41-7 

Kurram  Garhi  ... 

43*4  18-3 

7-5 

Swat  storage 

oo 

O 

... 

Tributary  storage  on  Jlielum 

20-0 

Gilgit 

0-7 

... 

Machinery  pool  ... 

15-0 

5-0 

100 

17-5 

26-0 

60-0 

923  0 

40-0 

75-0 

400 

39  3 

236  0 

... 

5-0 

8-5 

4-1 

... 

25-1 

... 

0-2 

0-3 

5-0 

14-5 

20-0 

18-0 

1-0 

5-0 

14-0 

20-0 

... 

0-3 

0-4 

... 

0-7 

... 

5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

15-0 

Hydraulics  and  soil  mecha¬ 
nics  laboratory 

Research 

Studies  and  training 
Total 


0-8  0-3  0-5 

15  . 

°'6 

1370-0  49-6  5L2 


0-5 


0-3 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

1-5  ... 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-6 

50-5 

100-7 

77-6 

99-4 

379‘4  941-0 

HI.  IRRIGATION  :  ‘ 

Ghulam  Mohammed  barrage 
Gudu  barrage  ... 

Taunsa  barrage  ... 

Thai  project 
Warsak  canals  ... 

Pehur  development 
Bara  canals 
Gomal  Zam 

Dams  and  reservoirs  on  hill 
torrents 

Bambanwaia-Sutlej  link  ... 
Ball  oki-Suleimanki  link  ... 
Marala-Ravi  link 
Small  schemes  ... 


350-2 

135-6 

40-0 

30-0 

25-0 

20-0 

12-0 

127-0 

304-4 

11*0 

20-4 

25-0 

400 

40-0 

24-6 

150-0 

209-6 

38-1 

34-7 

42-5 

40-0 

6-0 

4-0 

127-2 

154-5 

145-9 

2-3 

3-0 

3-3 

... 

... 

8-6 

19-6 

0-3 

o-i 

2-0 

5-5 

61 

5-6 

19-3 

7-5 

2-1 

2-9 

2-0 

0-5 

... 

5-4 

9-0 

. . . 

o-i 

4-0 

4-0 

8-1 

19-5 

0-5 

5-0 

8-0 

6-0 

19-5 

9-8 

0-4 

0-8 

3-4 

3-9 

8-1 

102-8 

75-6 

1  ■  3 

3-8 

5  ‘  3 

8-4 

8-4 

27-2 

78-5 

64-8 

3-0 

60 

6-7 

1  e  -  / 

95-2 

49-0 

19  -C 

15-9 

11-3 

46-2 

16  5 

0-7 

0-5 

0-6 

2-2 

2-4 

2-4 

8-1 

7-7 
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Table  6 — contd. 


1 

2  ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  11 

Tubewells,  Drainage  and  Reclamation 

Tubewells  ...  ...  104  ■  5 

25-5 

03 

32  0 

13-7 

11-7 

11-7 

49-4 

29-6 

Tubewells  (subsidy) 

5-0 

« . . 

4t( 

0-2 

10 

1-8 

2-0 

.5-0 

Open  wells  (subsidy) 

90 

. , . 

0-6 

1-9 

2-5 

2*5 

7-5 

1-5 

Reclamation  schemes 

42-7 

0-2 

2;2 

7-1 

6-6 

8-5 

24-6 

18-1 

Sukkur  drains 

163-3 

. . . 

20 

4-5 

100 

16-5 

146-8 

Anti-water  logging  Khairpur 

23_-4 

, . . 

2-0 

10-0 

10-0 

22-0 

1-4 

Drainage  Rechna,  Chaj  and 
Sind  Sagar 

32-0 

... 

... 

... 

20 

4-0 

60 

12-0 

20-0 

Total 

1757-0 

549-0 

122  7 

146-3 

'  1 7  5  4 

139-4 

121-6 

705-4 

502-6 

IV.  FLOOD  REGULATION  : 

165-1 

,1-3 

25-1 

44-6 

18-3 

5-8 

95-1 

70  0 

V.  POWER  : 

Karachi  electric  supply 
extension 

223-6 

35-5 

37-7 

31-7 

11-1 

35-9 

22-7 

139- J* 

49-0 

Natural  gas  power  station, 
Multan 

110-0 

0-5 

18-0 

36-0 

34-0 

21-5 

110-0 

Hyderabad  thermal  system 

45-8 

0-3 

o-i 

0-3 

11-8 

111 

50 

28-3 

17-2 

Sukkur  thermal  system 

35-8 

... 

... 

0-2 

4-0 

8-0 

12-2 

23-6 

Lyallpur  steam  (6,000  kw) 

6-5 

0-1 

0-2 

0-2 

2-0 

20 

2-0 

6-  4 

Lyailpur  steam  (2  x  4,000 
kw) 

8-8 

5-1 

2-2 

1-5 

3-7 

Lyallpur  diesel  (10,000  kw) 

4-6 

4  2 

0-3 

01 

0-4 

Montgomery  steam  (2x 
3,000  kw)  including  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution; 

16-9 

11-5 

2-4 

3-0 

5-4 

Gujranwala  hydel 

34  0 

1-2 

1-0 

3-2 

5-6 

6-5 

6-0 

22-3 

10-5 

Shadiwal  hydel  ... 

24-9 

2-0 

0-6 

3-2 

2-1 

6-8 

6-0 

18-7 

4-2 

Chichokimallian  hydel 

26-2 

2-3 

3-0 

9-7 

5-0 

4-5 

1-7 

23-9 

West  Pakistan  high  tension 
grid 

120-0 

8-0 

25-0 

230 

24-4 

80-4 

39-6 

Gujranwala-Daska-Sialkot 

extension 

7-8 

1-4 

1-1 

1-0 

11 

3-2 

6-4 

Kurram  Garhi  transmission 

8-4 

0-5 

1-5 

21 

2-1 

2-2 

7-9 

Rasul  hydel 

93-9 

74-3 

2-5 

8-1 

5-0 

4-0 

19-6 

Malakand  rural  extension 

40-4 

32-3 

2-2 

2-3 

2-6 

1-0 

8-1 

Nationalisation  of  Sind  elec¬ 
trical  undertakings 

9-8 

1-5 

0-7 

3-7 

1-5 

1-5 

0-9 

8-3' 

Small  schemes  ... 

87-5 

4-5 

0-9 

7-9 

9-3 

6-5 

3-4 

28-0 

55-0 

Total 

904*9 

176-7 

56-9 

104*0 

120-4 

146-2 

•101  -6 

529-1 

199-1 

Grand  Total 

4296-2 

776-9 

236-4 

334-9 

458-0 

406-4 

355-3 

1791-0 

3728-3 

♦Out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  Rs.  139-1  million,  Rs.  77  million  is  proposed  to  be  financed  front  the  private  sector. 


104.  The  expected  results  during  the  Plan  period  will  represent  (a)  34  per  cent,  (b)  49  per  cent,  and  (c)  50 
per  cent,  respectively  of  the  designed  goals.  A  substantial  part  of  the  proposed  expenditure  during  1955-60  on 
irrigation  and  multi-purpose  developments  are  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  productive  capacity  of  the  lands 
already  irrigated.  New  lands  will  generally  be  served  by  schemes  which  had  been  started  before  1955,  and  on  which 
substantial  expenditure  had  already  been  incurred,  such  as  the  Thai  canals,  and  the  Ghulam  Mohammad.  Taunsa 
and  Guddu  barrage  schemes  ;  on  a  large  number  of  developments,  expenditures  previously  made  will  produce 
results  during  the  Plan  period,  and  similarly,  expenditure  in  the  Plan  will  produce  results  after  1960.  The  ex¬ 
pected  results  during  the  Plan  period  are  summarised  in  Tabic  7. 
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Table  7 

Expected  results  from  water  and  power  resources  development,  1960. 

Indus  Basin 


Period  of  execution 

. . — - — -  j 

Expected  results  during  the  Plan  period 

j 

Name  of  scheme 

Com¬ 
mencement  Completion 

Area  irrigated 

new  old 

Area 

relclimed 

] 

Area 

drained  Power 

1 

2  3 

4  5 

6 

7  8 

(Thousand  acres)  (kw) 


I.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION  : 


Comprehensive  investigations 

1956 

In  progress 

... 

(first  phase) 

Studies  of  reservior  system 

1954 

» 

... 

(first  phase). 

Ground  water  investiga¬ 

1954 

yy 

... 

tions. 

Investigations  of  specific 

1954 

... 

schemes 


II.  MULTIPURPOSE  DEVELOPMENT  : 


Mangladam 

1955 

yy 

• 

... 

... 

Warsak  dam 

1954 

I960 

** 

... 

... 

160,000  s 

Kurram  Garhi 

1950 

1957 

120 

112 

... 

4,000 

Swat  storage 

1955 

In  progress 

•• 

... 

... 

...  ... 

Tributary  storage  on  Jhelum... 

1957 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gilgit 

1957 

1959 

... 

... 

... 

...  ... 

Machinery  pool 

1957 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Hydraulics  and  soil  mechanics 

1954 

1956 

... 

... 

... 

... 

laboratory. 

Research  ... 

1956 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Studies  and  training 

1957 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total  . . 

120 

112 

... 

164,000 

in.  IRRIGATION  i 

Ghulam  Mohammad  barrage 

1947 

1962 

304 

870 

... 

... 

Guduharrage 

1953 

In  progress 

... 

950 

... 

Taunsa  barrage 

1953 

Do. 

70 

1,255 

... 

Thai  project 

1939 

1958 

275 

... 

... 

... 

Warsak  canals 

1954 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

Gomal  Zam 

1956 

1960 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Pehur  development 

1954 

1958 

48 

12 

... 

... 

Bara  canals 

1956 

In  progress 

... 

... 

Small  schemes 

1954 

Do. 

130 

5 

... 

... 

Danis  and  reservoirs  on  hill 

1954 

Do. 

... 

... 

torrents 
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Table  7 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

Bambanwala-Sutlej  link 

1948 

1960 

•  . . 

4.4 

. « « 

Balloki-Suleimanki  link 

1951 

1958 

... 

444 

4  4  4  4  " 

Marala-Ravi  link  ... 

1953 

1958 

38 

200 

1,1 

44, 

Tube  wells.  Drainage  and  Reclamation 

Tubewells 

1944 

In  progress 

267 

28 

150 

4  .  4  ¥t  4 

Tubewells  (subsidy) 

1956 

1960 

33 

444 

444 

Open  wells  (subsidy) 

1956 

1960 

8 

50 

... 

,,, 

Reclamation  schemes 

1955 

In  progress 

... 

... 

350 

•  44 

Sukkur  drains 

1955 

Do. 

... 

... 

Anti-waterlogging,  Khaixpur... 

1954 

Do. 

10 

27 

4|| 

Drainage  Rechna  chaj  and 
Sind  Sagar. 

1957 

Do. 

... 

... 

Completed  schemes 

150 

... 

Total 

1,333 

3,432 

500 

IV.  FLOOD  REGULATION 

1956 

In  progress 

... 

444 

V.  POWER 

Karachi  electric  supply  ex¬ 
tension. 

1950 

1962 

... 

75,000 

Natural  gas  power  station, 
Multan. 

1956 

1960 

140,000 

Hyderabad  thermal  system  ... 

1952 

1961 

... 

... 

Sukkur  thermal  system 

1958 

1962 

Lyallpur  steam  (6,000  kw)  ... 

1956 

1958 

6,000 

Lyallpur  steam  (2x4,000  kw)  ... 

195) 

1958 

444 

8,000 

Lyallpur  diesel  (10,000  kw)  ... 

1954 

1957 

... 

10,000 

Montgomery  steam  (2x  3000 
kw)  including  transmission 
and  distribution. 

1952 

1957 

... 

6,000 

Gujranwala  hydel  ... 

1954 

1961 

... 

4.4 

4  f  . 

Shadiwal  hydel 

1954 

1961 

... 

Chichokimallian  hydel 

1954 

1959 

... 

12,000 

West  Pakistan  high  tension 
grid. 

1956 

1961 

Gujranwala-Daska-Sialkot  ex¬ 
tension. 

1952 

1958 

... 

... 

Kurram  Garhi  transmission  ... 

1956 

1958 

... 

Rasul  hydel 

1946 

1959 

... 

Malakand  rural  extension  ... 

1949 

In  progress 

... 

4  ,  4 

Nationalisation  of  Sind  elec¬ 
trical  undertakings. 

1947 

1960 

... 

... 

Small  Schemes 

1954 

In  progress 

... 

5,650 

Total 

... 

... 

262,650 

Grand  Total 

1,453 

3,544 

500 

426.650 

. '  -4 

1 05  An  adequate  appraisal  of  the  available  and  related  resources  is  of  fundamental  importance  m  planning 
for  an  orierly,  efficient  and  integrated  development  of  the  basin.  The  formulation  of  policies  for  the  conservation 
and  full  use  of  these  resources  will  need  to  be  based  on  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  all  relevant  basic  data, 
tlrat  resent,  are  not  adequate.  A  provision  of  Rs.  5-7  million  has  therefore  een  made  ,n  theFM  . 
the  initiation  of  a  long-term  programme  of  comprehensive  investigations,  m  order  to  make  up  this  badly-felt 

deficiency.  , 

106  The  possibilities  of  utilisation  of  the  existing  natural  and  unregulated  stream  flows  have  already  been 
more  or  less  exhausted.  The  future  development  of  irrigation  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  surplus  river  flows  can  be  conserved  by  storage.  Moreover,  to  enable  the  exploitation  of  cheap  and  abundant 
sutoW  of  electrical  enerey,  studies  will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the  upper  readies  of  the  rivers  and  then  ti: [butanes, 
for  selection  of  suitable  dam  sites.  A  sum  of  Rs.  1 1  0  million  has  been  provided  in  the  Plan  for  the  purpose. 

107  Increasingly  large  quantities  of  ground  water  must  be  developed  to  replace  the  surface-water  deple¬ 
tions  to  augment  supplies  to  the  existing  irrigated  lands,  and  to  meet  new  demands.  The  full  development  of 
this  resource  can  proceed  only  if  the  main  sources  of  ground  water  and  their  location,  extent,  nature,  availability, 
behaviour,  replenishment  and  quality  are  known  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  An  intensive  and  systematic 
investigation  of  ground  water  resources  has  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  potentialities  of  development. 
The  Plan  includes  Rs.  50  million  for  this  purpose. 

108  A  sum  of  Rs.  10-3  million  has  been  provided  for  the  detailed  investigations  of  39  specific  multipur¬ 
pose  and  irrigation  schemes,  mostly  small  schemes  to  serve  local  needs  in  undeveloped  areas,  so  that  the  cons¬ 
truction  of  such  projects  as  are  found  feasible  can  be  started  immediately  after  1960. 


109  The  total  estimated  cost  of  multi-purpose  developments  is  Rs.  1 ,370  million  of  which  we  estimate  that  ; 
Rs.  379  million  (28  per  cent.)  will  be  spent  during  the  Plan  period.  They  are  estimated  to  provide  irrigation  | 
facilities  for  120,000  acres  of  new  land,  improve  irrigation  facilities  to  an  area  of  112,000  acres,  and  add  an  in-  [ 
stalled  capacity  of  164,000  kw  by  1960.  Of  the  projects  included  under  this  bead,  the  Warsak  and  the  Kurram  j 
Garhi  were  under  way  at  the  beginning  of  1955.  The  Mangla  dam  project  is  designed  to  have  a  live  storage  capa-  ; 
city  of  3  *  5  million  acre-feet,  to  yield  about  9  ■  5  million  acre-feet  of  usable  supplies  for  reclamation  and  improve-  ■ 
ment  of  existing  irrigation,  and  to  generate  300,000  kw  of  firm  power  on  full  development.  Of  the  total  power  ; 
capacity  proposed  at  the  Mangla  dam,  the  first  unit  of  75,000  kw  is  expected  to  be  installed  by  1965-66  to  meet  J 
the  growing  power  requirements  expected  by  that  date.  The  Upper  Swat  extension  is  scheduled  to  be  started  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Plan,  if  the  detailed  investigations  and  surveys,  to  be  conducted  during  the  first  two  years,  i 

prove  its  feasibility.  i 


110  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  included  under  Irrigation  is  Rs.  1,757  million  out  of  which  an  j 
expenditure  of  Rs.  705.million  or  40  per  cent,  will  be  incurred  during  1955-60.  They  are  expected  to  pro-  j 
vide  irrigation  facilities  for  1  ■  33  million  acres  of  uncultivated  lands,  and  improve  those  on  2  -43  million  acres  of  j 

lands  already  cultivated.  \ 


1 1 1  The  Plan  provides  for  the  completion  of  all  link  projects  underway.  The  That  irrigation  and  Ghulam  [■ 
Mohammad,  the  Taunsa  and  the  Gudu  barrage  projects  were  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period.  \ 
The  construction  of  the  Upper  D era  Ghazi  Khan  canal,  heading  at  the  Taunsa  barrage,  and  of  the  re-modell-  ; 
ing  of  the  Gudu  canals,  have  not  been  included  in  the  programme,  because  of  the  lack  of  evidence  of  preparation  ; 
of  detailed  colonisation  and  settlement  plans.  It  is  suggested  that  work  on  these  be  speeded  up  in  the  interest  j 
of  economy,  so  that  the  investment  on  the  barrages  is  not  unnecessarily  locked  up  for  any  avoidable  length  of  ; 
time.  The  position  will  be  reviewed  on  the  receipt  of  such  plans.  j 


112.  A  number  of  hill  torrents  flood  important  towns  and  villages  and  damage  valuable  agricultural  land. 
There  are  greater  prospects  of  early  results  in  improving  the  regime  of  these  small  streams  as  compared  to  the 
major  river  systems.  The  darning  up  of  these  streams  for  flood  protection  and  for  supplementing  irrigation  sup¬ 
plies  is  an  ureent  necessity.  The  execution  cf  these  schemes,  with  £  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  can.  how¬ 
ever.  be  undertaken  only  after  detailed  investigations  and  surveys  have  been  completed.  The  Plan  provides  for 
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the  investigations  of  17  schemes  in  Kohistan  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  regions.  Besides  the  completion  of  Gomal 
Zam  project  it  allows  for  the  construction  of  3  other  schemes  on  a  pilot-project  basis. 

113.  Other  irrigation  schemes,  mostly  small,  comprise  : 

(a)  Diversion  of  stream  flows  into  canals  by  gravity  or  lift  ;  and 

(b)  Improvement,  extension  and  re-modelling  of  existing  canals. 

114.  A  provision  of  about  Rs.  62  million  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  development  of  ground-water 
resources..  Of  the  schemes  included  under  this  head,  the  main  object  of  the  Punjab  tube- well  project  is  to  reduce 
waterlogging  in  the  Bari  Doab,  Bambanwala-Ravi-Bedian  link  area,  and  the  Lower  and  Upper  Chenab  canal 
zones.  It  will  also  augment  the  supply  of  water  to  the  existing  irrigated  areas.  The  Dera  Ismail  Khan  tube- 
well  project  will  provide  irrigation  facilities  for  new  lands.  The  sum  of  62  million  rupees  includes  12-5  million 
for  the  provision  of  technical  services,  materials,  and  equipment,  not  locally  available  to  individual  farmers 
for  the  installation  and  improvement  of  percolation  and  tube-wells. 

115.  The  progress  of  the  tube- well  programme  will  depend  on  that  of  the  ground-water  survey  and  the 
availability  of  cheap  power.  Considering  the  serious  physical,  technical  and  ecomomic  limitations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  lack  of  low  cost  power,  the  Plan  presents  a  programme  for  ground  water  development  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  be  attained.  Although  the  present  cost  of  hydro-electricity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  ener- 
g)  from  thermal  plants,  the  price  is  still  not  low  enough  to  justify  large-scale  expansion  of  tube-well  pumping. 

116.  No  plan  comprising  irrigation  works  can  be  effective  unless  it  includes  schemes  for  arresting  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  land  already  in  use.  We  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  detailed  results  of  the  pilot  reclamation 
projects  at  Chuharkana  and  Jaranwala  become  known,  concrete  plans  should  be  prepared  for  the  extension  of 

proven  methods  to  other  affected  areas.  A  provision  of  Rs.  25  million  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  such  re¬ 
clamation  works. 

117.  We  recognise  the  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive  programme  to  stabilise  and  improve  the  yields 
of  existing  irrigated  areas.  The  Plan  includes  a  systematic  programme  for  the  drainage  of  irrigated  lands  in 
the  Rechna,  Chaj  and  Sind  Sagar  doabs  and  in  the  Sukkur  barrage  zone.  The  problem  of  waterlogging  in  the 
Khairpur  division,  attributed  to  the  Rohri  canal,  is  very  acute.  A  provision  of  Rs.  23  million  has  been  made  in 
the  Plan  for  the  execution  of  remedial  measures  subject  to  the  test  of  feasibility.  It  also  provides  for  detailed 
investigations  of  the  drainage  problems  of  the  tracts  served  by  the  Ghulam  Mohammad,  Gudu  and  Taunsa 
barrages. 

118.  It  is  realised  that  the  great  destruction  caused  by  floods  should  be  minimised.  It  must,  however  be- 
emphasised  that  flood  control  is  a  fundamental  part  of,  and  cannot  be  separated  from,  unified  river  basin  de¬ 
velopment.  .  An  efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  flood  regulation  can  be  based  only  on  reliable  fundamental 
data.  Detailed  investigation  would  be  necessary  before  suitable  long-term  schemes  can  be  drawn  up  and  im¬ 
plemented.  A  tentative  programme  comprising  protective  works  of  immediate  nature  has  been  prepared. 
Besides  providing  for  flood  regulation  as  a  part  of  multipurpose  projects,  the  Plan  makes  a  separate  allocation 
of  Rs.  95  million  for  flood  protection  works  designed  primarily  to  improve  conditions  locally. 

1 19.  Small  local  water  development  schemes  have  been  given  higher  priority,  in  the  Plan,  because  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  construction  of  works  and  the  accrual  of  benefits  will  be  short  and  the  increase  in  production 
quick,  visible  and  local,  stimulatng  local  contributions,  particularly  in  the  form  of  labour  and  indigenous  materials 
from  the  immediate  beneficiaries.  Small  irrigation  schemes  can  generally  be  undertaken  by  those  directly  bene¬ 
fited.  Technical  services,  materials  and  essential  equipment  not  available  locally  can  be  supplied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

120.  Most  of  the  schemes  included  under  power  are  scheduled  for  completion  before  1960.  Of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  Rs.  905  million  of  such  schemes,  about  Rs.  177  million  or  20  per  cent,  was  spent  before  the  plan 
period  and  about  Rs.  529  million  or  58  per  cent,  is  scheduled  for  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period.  Am  one 
the  major  thermal  generating  schemes  the  Plan  provides  for  the  installation  of  a  140.000  kw  steam  station  using 
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-  .  Tt  ta,  h(.en  decided  to  locate  this  station  at  Multan.  At  Karachi,  the  newly  completed  .j 
natural  gas  as  fuel.  It  has  been  another  45,000  kw  during  the  Plan  period.  | 

30,000  kw  steam  station  based  on  natural  w  11  be  y  ^  ^  coniplelion  to  mee,  the  large  | 

Besides  this,  a  new  steam  station  also  ase  A  sum  of  Rs  80 '5  million  is  included  for  expenditure  ;S 

121.  About  263  000  kw  !2om£S»  kw  to  he 

•  64/Td  b  '0  SE  S  o  Private  installations  made  by  industries,  such  as  the  29,200  kwrt 

2  -1  Of  47  000  kw  firing  thePlanperiod.  The  aggregate  capacity  exited  ;| 

to  be  installed  during  this  period  will,  therefore,  be  about  474,000  U . 

4  •,  4  a  Httrimr  the  Plan  neriod  include  (a)  tlie  provision  of  irrigation  facilities  to  1*33 

122.  The  resu  ts  exPe  e  improvement  of  irrigation  service  to  3  ■  43  million  acres  of  cultivated 

million  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  (  )  water-logged  lands.  Assuming  that  the  existing 

'“a  t  (t“s  fm  are  improved,  will,  on  the  average,  be  raised  by  about  25 

production  on  the  lands,  lor  J  reclaimed  lands  will  suffice  only  to  offset  the  progressive  detenora- 

per  cent  and  the  increase  in  produc  ■  t  ...  estimated  that  the  net  increased  production  wiU  be  equi- 

tion  due  to  salinity  and  water- oggi  g  Ofthe  1-33  million  acres  of  uncultivated  land  to 

»•  ^-d 

gramme  may  a^ear  ambitious ;  it  is,  none  the  less,  attainable. 

, f  AnA  onn  icW  during  the  Plan  period,  will  raise  the  total  installed  capacity  to  685,001) 

1 23.  The  a  1  ion  o  ,  of  old  thermai  piant  will  become  obsolete  and  have  to  be  retired  by 

kw  in  1960.  On  the  other  han  ,  ,  f  which  492  QOO  kw  may  be  considered  as 

*hat  df; l***  3 T  " Sant's  are  estimateho  be  495,0«)kw  by ’the  same  date.  Hence  the  firm 

pmvCTOTadab^inTwO^s  likely  to  be  just  about  sufficient  to  ^ 

periods  of  peak  demand  but  adverse., 

using  old  plant  normally  held  m  •  £ ^ ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  and  wiU  stiff  be  of  that  order  in  1958. 

S  priXneratioHy  pubhc  utilities  of  14  uuits  per  head  of  population  is  expected  to  rise  to  40  by  1960,  _ 

after  taking  into  account  the  probable  population  growth.  .  j 

,  i  mot  the  most  critical  time  of  development  is  at  the  start  of  a  new  scheme,  w  nile  j 

124-  Experience  has  shown  thi att ^mostent ve  already  been  started,  there  are  a  few  of  vital  importance  j 

most  of  the  programme  iod‘  Responsible  and  convincing  findings  of  feasibility,  firm  and  j 

which  it  is  proposed  to  start  dr  g  P  responsible  implementation  of  the  work  in  the  field,  j 

22SS5T-  5  I « JL. - — . .. 
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reasonable  attainment,  but,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  installed  capacity  by  itself  cannot  serve  power 
loads,  until  adequate  and  efficient  transmission  and  distribution  facilities  have  been  provided.  The  early 
completion  of  the  transmission  systems,  and  more  particularly  the  West  Pakistan  Grid,  are  essential,  if  the 
ever-growing  power  loads  are  at  all  to  be  served.  Effective  measures  for  colonisation,  settlement  improvement 
of  cultivative  practices  and  the  perfection  of  facilities  for  the  widespread  distribution  of  electrical  energy,  are 
essential  for  the  full  implementation  of  the  Plan. 

COASTAL  TRIBUTARIES  AND  DESERT  STREAMS  REGION 

General  description 

126.  The  total  area  of  the  region  is  over  100,000  square  miles,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  country. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  barren,  with  rugged  mountains  interspersed  with  semi-desert  valleys  and  plains.  The 
rocks  are  mainly  sedimentary  and  highly  folded,  faulted  and  fissured.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  synclinal  and  have 
inland  drainage.  Only  the  Zhob  river  (a  tributary  of  the  Indus)  in  the  north,  and  some  streams  in  Mekran  and 
Las  Bela  in  the  south,  drain  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

127.  Great  aridity  and  large  temperature  ranges  are  the  leading  features  of  the  climate.  The  uplands, 
between  the  elevations  of  l, 000  and  11, 000  ft.,  experience  intense  cold,  the  minimum  temperature  ranging  from 
—30°  F  to  -f  30°  F.  The  lowlands  experience  intense  heat  ranging  from  90°  to  130°  F.  The  winds  are  strong 
for  most  of  the  year,  both  in  the  desert  plains  and  the  border  valleys.  The  yearly  average  wind  velocity  at  Quetta  is 
about  6  miles  per  hour.  Because  of  the  high  temperatures,  low  humidity  and  strong  winds,  the  evaporation  losses 
are  very  heavy,  particularly  from  April  to  September. 

128.  The  rainfall  is  scanty,  badly  distributed  and  exceedingly  irregular.  The  number  of  really  rainy  days 
is  extremely  limited.  The  annual  rainfall  is  hardly  anywhere  over  10  inches.  In  the  plains  the  average  is  about 
5  inches,  going  down,  in  some  cases,  to  2  inches.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  former  Baluchistan  Pro¬ 
vince  is  approximately  7  "95  inches,  and  for  the  former  Baluchistan  States  Union  about  5  -31. 

Natural  resources 

129.  The  land  is  divided  into  small  units  by  natural  barriers,  and  pockets  of  good  culturable  land  of  vari¬ 
able  extent,  are  scattered  all  over  the  region,  aggregating  approximately  to  10  million  acres,  which  represents  12 
per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area.  Of  this,  about  4  million  are  cultivated.  Not  all  of  this,  however,  is  farmed  at 
any  one  time.  The  actual  acreage  under  crops  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  amount,  intensitya  nd 
time  of  occurrence  of  the  rainfall.  In  an  average  year  prohably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
acreage  is  sown  to  crops. 

130.  The  gravelly  fans  (damans)  below  the  hills  are  mostly  uneultivable,  but  are  suitable  as  range  for  live¬ 
stock.  It  has  been  estimated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  could  either  be  cultivated  or  developed  as 
range  land.  Apart  from  the  major  river  valleys  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  perfectly  arid  and  the  only  source 
of  water  is  the  uncertain  and  limited  rainfall.  There  are  innumerable  small  streams  with  insignificant  flows 
and  only  in  the  larger  ones  does  the  flow  continue  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  Perennial  flow  is  found 
only  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  larger  streams.  Generally,  flows  are  of  a  flashy  character,  the  greater  part  of  the 
run-off  occurring  at  very  high  rates  for  very  short  periods.  Most  of  the  streams  have  steep  bed  slopes,  carry  a 
heavy  load  of  silt,  and  traverse  through  young  limestones,  which  are  badly  fractured  and  jointed.  Practically 
no  organised  information  exists  for  the  proper  assessment  of  the  water  resources  of  the  region.  As  a  very  rough 
estimate,  the  stream  flow  in  an  average  year  may  be  placed  at  4  to  5  million  acre  feet. 

131.  The  geological  formations  and  structures  in  the  uplands  favour  the  accumulation  and  transmission 
of  ground  water.  There  are  a  large  number  of  springs,  but  the  rate  of  flow  in  most  of  them  is  inconsequential. 
There  appear,  however,  to  be  valuable  and  important  ground-water  supplies  in  certain  areas,  although  they  have 
not  so  far  been  precisely  assessed.  Pending  completion  of  conclusive  explorations  and  tests,  firm  estimates  of 
their  extent  are  not  possible,  but,  as  a  rough  approximation,  the  recoverable  ground  water  may  be  said  to  be  2  -5 
million  acre  ft.  per  annum. 
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132  Fundamental  data,  wKich  are  a  pre-requisite  to  drawing  up  a  comprehensive  programme  of  resource 
development,  are  completely  lacking.  The  existing  topographical  maps  are  out  of  dale,  and  lack  m  the  details 
essential  for  the  development  of  water  resources.  Accurate  and  precise  leveis  are  not  available.  The  geology 
of  the  area  has  not  been  studied  in  any  great  detail,  though  a  valuable  series  of  aerial  photographs,  supplemented 
by  ground  geological  reconnaissance  surveys,  have  recently  been  completed. 

133  At  a  number  of  stations,  quite  comprehensive  meteorological  records  have  been  kept,  some  of  which 
cover  periods  of  40  years  or  more.  The  number  of  rain-gauging  stations,  however,  is  insufficient  to  provide  an 
a  dequate  coverage,  nor  is  there  a  systematic  record  of  stream  flows.  Patchy  and  incomplete  information  is  avafl- 
able  in  some  cases,  but  no  reliable  data  on  floods,  maximum  and  minimum  flows,  evaporation  and  percolation 
losses,  silt  loads,  sub-surface  yields,  etc.,  exist. 


134.  The  course,  which  land  development  should  take  in  this  region,  is  indicated  below,  in  the  order  of 
importance  : 

(a)  Conservation  and  development  of  range  lands  and  forests  ; 

( b )  Increased  production  of  fodder  ; 

(c)  Improvement  in  volume,  quality  and  variety  of  fruit  production  ,  and 
{d)  Production  of  foodgrains  for  local  consumption. 


135  Agriculture  in  this  region  is  precarious,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  rain-  j 
fall  and  the  unreliability  of  stream  flows.  The  incidence  of  crop  failure  is  therefore  high  and  the  yields  low,  while  ; 

large  fertile  lands  are  lying  barren,  for  want  of  adequate  and  regular  water  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  s . 

8  -  5  million  acres  could  be  placed  under  foodgrains  and  speciality  crops,  for  which  about  17  million  acre-feet  of  ; , 
water  would  be  required  annually,  if  it  could  be  made  available.  At  present  only  about  400,000  acres  are  under 
irrigated  crops  :  at  a  guess,  and  allowing  for  prospective  increases  in  productivity  per  acre,  this  acreage  would  ^ 

have  to  be  doubled  by  1960  merely  to  provide  present  standards  of  consumption  for  the  increased  population.  j- 


136.  Range  lands  and  forests  could  be  extended  to  cover  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area.  .  At  present  the 
area  under  forests  is  far  from  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  region.  It  is  estimated  that  1  •  5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  would  be  required  for  irrigated  plantations  and  nurseries.  For  a  balanced  livestock  economy,  fodder 
supplies  would  have  to  be  increased  to  provide  for  winter  feeding  and  reserves  for  periods  of  stress.  Allowing 
for  an  area  under  irrigated  fodder  crops,  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  range  lands,  the  water  requirements 
would  be  4-  25  million  acre-feet  per  annum.  Fruit  culture  is  one  of  the  region’s  greatest  potential  assets.  The 
area  under  orchards  could  easily  be  increased  by  200  per  cent,  and  the  total  annual  water  requirements  for  the 
purpose  would  be  1  million  acre-feet. 

137  A  reliable  and  perennial  supply  of  drinking  water  to  human  settlements  is  necessary  for  any  develop¬ 
ment  in*an  arid  region.  This  applies  with  greater  force  to  range  lands,  where  provision  for  adequate  and  well¬ 
spaced  watering  points  is  a  basic  need  to  enable  a  larger  proportion  of  the  range  to  be  evenly  grazed  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  1  million  acre  feet  of  water  would  be  required  annually  for  this  purpose. 

138.  The  total  water  requirements  of  the  region  for  ultimate  development  may,  therefore,  be  placed  at  about 
25  million  acre-feet  per  annum,  of  which  (a)  8  would  be  required  for  the  urgent  needs  of  grazing,  forests,  fodder 
and  fruit  culture  and  (b)  17  for  food  crops.  This,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  is  far  m  excess  of  the  gross 
annual  supplies  available.  Developments  in  category  (a)  will  pay  higher  dividends  in  the  long  run  and  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  on  them.  Category  (b)  can  be  spread  over  a  longer  period.  The  position  can  be 
reviewed  afresh  during  every  future  plan  period,  as  more  and  more  data  are  made  available. 


139.  The  whole  region  being  more  or  less  a  desert,  it  is  naturally  the  most  backward  in  industrial,  and  there¬ 
fore  power  development.  In  1955,  the  total  electrical  load  was  estimated  to  be  2,500  kv..  of  which  z,0C0  was 
concentrated  in  Quetta.  For  purposes  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  programme  m  the  Plan, 
the  power  requirement  has  been  estimated  at  5.00v_hv  ir.  I960. 
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Long  range  development  of  the  region 

140.  Such  developments  of  the  water  and  related  resources,  as  have  taken  place  in  the  region,  are  mostly 
of  a  local  and  indigenous  character.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  methods  now  practised  were  imported 
from  Iran  a  long  time  back,  and  little  or  no  improvements  has  taken  place  since,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  isolation 
from  which  the  region  suffered  in  the  past.  These  methods  are  : 

(а)  Diversion  of  flows  from  perennial  streams  ; 

(б)  Detention  of  flood  waters  and  flows  of  non-perennial  streams  ;  and 
(c)  Tapping  underground  water  source. 

.  14K  Perennial  stream-flows  are  limited,  and  the  area  irrigated  by  perennial  canals  very  small,  but  relative¬ 
ly  important  because  of  the  greater  variety,  larger  yields,  and  higher  value  of  the  crop  grown.  The  Nari  and 
Pishin  canals  are  provided  with  permanent  works,  and  supply  water  to  17,500  and  5,000  acres  of  land  respectively. 
Canals  in  the  Lehri,  Jhal  and  Tamboo  areas,  in  Kalat  Division,  irrigate  about  50,000  acres,  and  derive  their 

'  supply  from  perennial  flows  by  means  of  katcha  bunds,  which  are  washed  away  during  the  floods,  and  have  to 
be  replaced  every  year. 

142.  The  purpose  of  detaining  non-perennial  flows  is  to  convert  short  flood  discharges  into  usable  flows 
continuing  over  longer  periods.  This  is  done  by  simple  detention  reservoirs,  diversion  bunds  of  a  semi-perma¬ 
nent  type  and  canals,  which  require  constant  maintenance  and  frequent  replacements.  The  water  is  conducted 
as  and  when  available,  to  the  fields,  which  are  bunded  and  terraced,  in  order  to  pond  up  the  water  and  permit  it 
to  be  stored  m  the  soil  for  crop  production.  This  method  of  irrigation,  known  as  sailaba,  is  quite  extensive 
but  emails  very  large  expenditure  in  maintaining  the  bunds  and  terraces.  About  650,000  acres  are  provided 
with  these  facilities,  but  the  area  actually  irrigated  in  any  one  year  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  this 

143.  Sub-surface  weirs  have  been  built  for  raising  and  diverting  the  underground  flow  in  streams,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  Water  stored  in  stream  beds  has  also  been  drawn  up  by  means  of  infiltration  galleries 
but,  owing  to  lack  of  maintenance,  the  supplies  made  available  have  deteriorated  progressively.  Springs  and 
karezes  Provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  perennial  water  supplies  of  the  region.  In  the  administered 
area  of  former  Baluchistan  alone,  there  were  1800  springs  in  1908.  Unfortunately,  springs  are  allowed  to  flow 
without  control.  Although  there  are  no  dependable  records,  it  is  estimated,  very  roughly,  that  about  300  000 
acres  of  land  are  irrigated  annually  by  springs  and  Karezes.  The  latter  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  region. 
The  karez  is  specially  adapted  to  the  local  geological  conditions,  in  which  water  is  stored  in  the  coarse  material 
of  the  alluvial  fans  which  are  deposited  by  hill  torrents  at  the  edges  of  the  valleys.  It  consists  of  a  collection 
gallery  built  m  the  water  bearing  fan,  with  an  underground  conduit  for  leading  the  water  to  the  surface  by  virtue 
of  the  difference  in  the  slope  of  the  conduit  and  the  ground  slopes.  This  method  of  exploiting  undergro  nnd 

water  has  been  practised  for  centuries,  and  is  still  the  main  source  of  perennial  supply  in  the  region,  there  being 
roughly  600  karezes. 

144.  At  present  wells  do  not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  total  water  supply  of  the  region  although  in 
certain  areas,  they  constitute  the  only  available  source.  Well  water  in  the  plains  and  desert  areas  is  generally 
saline.  Open  wells  are  usually  fitted  with  Persian  wheels,  worked  mostly  by  camels.  The  tube  wells,  now  being 
drilled,  are  powered  by  diesel  engines,  which  are  expensive  in  both  first  and  recurring  costs.  Artesian  wells 
are  also  found  in  a  few  places.  The  total  area  irrigated  by  wells  in  the  region  is  only  about  7,000  acres. 

145.  The  total  area  irrigated  in  the  region  by  all  methods  averages  during  the  year  to  about  400,000  acres. 
Where  perennial  and  dependable  water  supplies  are  available  and  the  climate  and  soils  favourable,  high  quality 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Where  the  supply  of  water  is  variable  and  less  dependable,’ it  is  used  for 
production  of  food  grains,  watering  livestock  and  domestic  purposes.  Lack  of  evenly  distributed  water  supplies 
for  livestock  causes  overgrazing  and  destruction  of  the  range.  Vagaries  of  rainfall  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 
crop  and  range  production,  keep  the  population  on  the  move. 

146.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  conservation  of  supplies  becomes  obligatory,  but  the  temporary 
nature  anc  poor  maintenance  of  the  bunds  and  terraces  built  for  the  purpose,  often  result  in  failures  at  critical 
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times  and  account  for  serious  loss  of  water  and  damage  to  crops.  Not  much  has  been  done  to  reduce  excessive 
transportation  losses  in  canal  systems  and  karezes.  The  practice  of  allowing  spring  and  karezes  to  flow  through- 
out  the  year,  regardless  of  demand,  results  in  wastage  of  precious  water. 

147.  The  livestock  industry  requires  extensive  as  well  as  efficient  use  of  the  range,  and  provision  of  depend¬ 
able  water  sutmly  If  watering  places  were  well  spaced,  livestock  would  be  able  to  graze  broader  areas,  and 
dSrSon  bT-r-Ung  reduced.  These  would  consist  of  wells  as  well  as  tanks  to  store  surface  run-ofl. 
Use  of  engine-driven  pumps  to  raise  water  from  wells  would  be  expensive  in  initial  aud  running  costs,  both  of 
which  involve  foreign  exchange,  while  the  necessaiT  fuels,  machinery  and  spare  parts  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported  over  long  distances  in  rough  country.  Also  the  technical  skills  required  for  maintenance  would  not  easily 
be  available  The  practicability  of  wind  mills,  for  pumping  water  into  small  storage  tanks,  should  be  explored, 
and  Simple  devices  for  spreading  surface  run-off  should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  range.  . 

'  Water  required  for  production  of  forage  and  food  for  the  herdsmen  may  be  supplied  through  the  use  of  indigenous 
methods,  improved  in  design,  construction  and  maintenance.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that,  by  the 
application  of  efficient  methods,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  could  be  doubled. 

1 48  Comparatively  good  opportunities  exist  for  intensive  cultivation  along  the  Arabian  Sea  littoral,  through 
the  development  of  the  coastal  tributaries, -the  Dasht,  the  Hingol,  the  Porali  and  the  Hab,  which  have  perennial 
flows  and  on  which  weirs,  dams,  and  reservoirs  could  usefully  be  built.  Except  these  and  possibly  some  of  the 
other's  such  as,  the  Pishin  Lora,  and  the  Bolan  water  supplies  should  be  developed  or  augmented  m  quantity 
and  time  by  improved  indigenous  methods,  and  by  the  intensive  use  of  contributed  labour  and  local  materials, 
supplemented  by  technical  and  professional  skills,  and  the  barest  essential  equipment  and  materials  not  available 
■ocaUv  Highly  mechanised  methods  and  sophisticated  designs  may  prove  costly  and  fruitless  in  the  region. 
The  efficiency 'and  permanence  of  bunds  and  terraces  should  be  improved  by  establishing  proper  alignment, 
section  and  grade,  and  through  the  construction  of  simple  spillways  of  a  permanent  nature.  Losses  in  canals 
should  be  reduced  by  construction  to  capacities  required  to  reduce  over-topping  of  banks,  by  the  installation  of 
permanent  escapes,  and  by  lining  the  channels  in  sections  of  tire  greatest  loss  with  finely  graded  sod.  Simply 
designed  permanent  diversion  structures,  constructed  of  native  materials,  would  reduce  water  losses,  and  the 
high  costs  of  maintenance  and  replacement  of  failures.  Such  methods  should  at  least  double  the  quantity  of 

water  now  being  put  to  beneficial  use. 

149  Lining  infiltration  galleries  and  sections  of  karezes,  which  are  below  the  hydraulic  gradient  with  per¬ 
manent  pervious  materials,  locally  available,  would  increase  water  yields,  while  lining  those  above  the  gradient 
with  impervious  material  would  reduce  transportation  losses,  and  both  would  result  in  lower  costs  of  maintenance. 
The  installation  of  control  gates  above  the  impervious  section  of  the  karez  would  induce  greater  storage  u  the 
aauifer  increasing  the  efficiency  of  established  control,  and  so  result  ill  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply. 
Capping  and  regulating  releases  from  flowing  springs  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  usable  water  supply  from  those  sourees  could  thus  be  increased  three  tunes. 

150  Open  aud  tube-wells,  now  being  installed  in  the  region,  should  be  constructed  weU  within  the  limits 
of  the  safe  sustained  yield  of  the  aquifer,  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  over-expansion,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  investment  and  subsequent  distress.  Intensive  investigations  of  ground-water  resources  should  therefore 
be  directed  to  define  those  limits.  Efficient  methods  of  recovery  of  ground  water  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  tracts 
where  low-cost  power  is  not  available,  have  yet  to  be  explored.  No  estimates  are  at  present  available  of  the 
potential  recoveries  from  ground  water  by  open  or  tube-wells. 

151.  The  possibility  should  also  be  explored  of  using  part  of  the  diverted  flood  waters  for  replenishing 
existine  or  potential  aquifers,  as  a  sure  means  of  improving  the  underground  source  of  water  supply.  The  tor- 
rentiafnature  of  the  run-off  makes  the-  control  aud  conservation  of  flood  flows  extremely  difficult,  ana  it  is  very 
d-sirable  to  see  that  at!  catchment  areas  are  protected,  as  early  as  might  be  feasible,  with,  a  suitable  mantle  of 
vegetation  to  produce  steadier  flows  of  streams  and  springs,  and  to  retard  the  silting  up  of  reservoirs  ana 

canals. 
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152.  There  are  few  areas  of  concentrated  demand  for  electric  power  in  the  region,  and  future  developments 
would  consist  of  a  number  of  relatively  small  isolated  thermal  generating  plants,  using  improved  local  fuels. 
Because  of  the  transmission  distances  involved,  and  the  small  power  loads,  the  prospect  for  low-cost  electric 
energy  appears  dim.  Possibilities  exist  of  medium-sized  hydro-electric  schemes  on  the  coastal  tributaries,  for 
which  a  demand  may  be  found  in  the  development  of  ports  and  of  the  littoral  generally. 

153.  In  relation  to  the  development  already  attained,  the  opportunities  for  further  development  are  consi¬ 
derable.  Since  no  exhaustive  survey  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  ultimate  extent  of  development,  but,  whatever  this  might  be,  it  is  imperative  that  the  known  resources  should 
be  conserved  and  used  efficiently.  Comprehensive  planning  requires  the  collection,  investigation  and  analysis 
of  a  wide  variety  of  meteorological,  hydrological  and  geological  data,  the  extreme  paucity  of  which  is  a  great 
bar  to  immediate  progress.  The  actual  extent  of  the  available  water  resources,  which  could  be  used  foT  irrigation, 
is  not  known  in  precise  terms.  The  conservation  of  flood  flows  becomes  difficult  because  of  the  undertermined 
nature  of  the  run-off  characteristics.  Evaporation  losses  are  not  known,  although  it  is  certain  they  must  be 
considerable.  It  can  also  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  area  suitable  for  irrigation  far  exceeds  the  presently 
supposed  availability  of  usable  water,  which  has  been  placed,  very  roughly,  at  7.5  million  acre-feet.  Allowing 
1  million  acre-feet  for  speciality  crops  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  and  another  million  acre-feet  for  domestic,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial  and  stock-watering  purposes,  the  balance  of  5.5  million  acre-feet  would  be  available  for  food 
and  forage  crops.  This  would  suffice  to  irrigate  about  2.75  million  acres,  for  one  crop  only.  Considering  that 
there  is  10  million  acres  of  culturable  land  in  the  region,  it  is  obvious  that  a  major  portion  of  it  must  remain  un¬ 
irrigated,  or  depend  on  such  poor  and  uncertain  rainfall  as  it  gets.  It  is  equally  obvious,  therefore,  that  develop¬ 
ment  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  economical  use  of  water  on  the  best  soil  for  the  production  of  the 
most  suitable  and  paying  crops.  Hence,  any  long  range  programme  of  development  should  comprise  : 

(a)  Extensive  reconnaissance  of  water  and  related  resources  ; 

(, b )  Intensive  investigations  and  plans  for  improving  efficiencies  of  existing  developments  ; 

(c)  Improvement  of  works  to  increase  efficiencies  ; 

{d)  Preparation  of  plans  for  further  development  ; 

( e )  Construction  of  such  feasible  projects  as  emerge  from  (d)  ; 

The  requirements  of  such  a  programme  are  primarily  : 

-  (a)  Professional  and  technical  skills  ; 

(b)  Strong  local  leadership  ;  and 

(c)  Supply  of  essential  items  of  equipment  and  materials,  not  available  locally. 

Development  since  Independence 

154.  The  developments  undertaken  in  the  region  since  independence  comprise  : 

(a)  Storage  reservoirs  ; 

(b)  Diversion  dams  and  weirs  ; 

(c)  Sub-surface  weirs  ; 

(i d )  Development  of  ground  water  ;  and 

(e)  Miscellaneous  minor  irrigation  schemes. 

155.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  started  since  independence  and  completed  by  or  in  progress  at 
the  end  of  March  1955,  totalled  Rs.  7-2  million  of  which  Rs.  5'0  millions  was  the  estimated  expenditure  by  that 
date.  The  projects  are  designed  to  provide  irrigation  facilities  to  about  60,000  acres.  By  March  1955  about 
8,200  acres  of  land  were  brought  under  irrigation,  representing  14  per  cent  of  the  designed  accomplishments. 
The  figures  are  given  in  Table  8.  These  Totals  do  not  include  expenditure  on  water  developments  financed  en¬ 
tirely  on  non-Government  account  nor  their  accomplishments.  No  data  relating  to  them  are  available,  but 
they  are  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total. 


Table  8 

Water  and  power  resources  development ,  1947 — 55 


Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams 


Total 

estimated 

cost 

Estimated 
ex¬ 
penditure 
up  to 
March, 
1955 

Started 

in 

Results  achieved  by  March, 

1955 

Name  of  scheme 

Status 

Area  Area  Area 

irri-  re-  drained 

gated  claimed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7  8 

IRRIGATION  : 

(Million  rupees) 

(Thousand  acres) 

Bolan  dam  project ..." 

4-7 

2-1 

1953 

In  progress 

... 

Anambar  weir  project 

0-8 

1-0 

1948 

Completed 

Zargi  Tangi 

0-3 

0-4 

1946 

Do. 

1-2  . 

Narechi  irrigation  ... 

0-2 

0-3 

1949 

Do. 

0-5  . 

Sub-surface  weir  at  Brewery  Quetta 

01 

01 

1947 

Abandoned 

... 

Duki  water  course 

01 

01 

1949 

Completed 

0-8  ...  .  ... 

120  minor  irrigation  schemes 

1*0 

1-0 

... 

Nearly  complet¬ 
ed. 

5*7  . 

Total 

7-2 

5-0 

8-2  . 

156.  The  actual  cost  figures  have,  in  all  cases,  exceeded  the  project  estimates,  while  not  even  a  fraction  i. 

of  the  expected  benefits  has  been  realised.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  basic  data,  essential  for  ; 

drawing  up  sound  projects,  were  almost  completely  lacking,  and  most  of  the  schemes  were  undertaken  prema-  j 
turely.  Some  schemes  were  either  abandoned  when  half  completed,  like  the  sub-surface  weir  at  the  Murree 
Brewery,  or  ended  in  partial  failure  like  the  Zargi  Tangi.  In  most  of  them,  like  the  Atdimbar,  the  Narechi,  and 
the  Zargi  Tangi  the  unwarranted  expectations  of  high  availabilities  of  supply  were  not  realised,  with  the  result  j 
that  the  schemes  are  not  functioning  as  projected.  In  the  case  of  the  Anambar,  even  the  available  supply  is  i 
not  being  fully  utilized,  as  the  final  distribution  of  water  is  still  in  dispute.  The  execution  of  the  Bolan  Dam, 
project,  designed  to  store  and  divert  the  flows  of  the  Bolan  river,  was  considerably  delayed  for  various  reasons. 


157.  Ground  water  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  development  of  this  region.  It  is 
necessary  to  delineate  areas  which  show  promise  of  development  by  tubewells.  A  few  drilling  rigs  are  actually 
in  operation  for  experimental  purposes,  and,  31  bores  have  been  hitherto  drilled,  of  which  15  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  The  cultivators  were  also  encouraged  to  dig  percolation  wells,  with  the  help  of  long-term  “  taccavi  ”  loans. 


158.  The  minor  irrigation  works  consisted  of  : 

(a)  The  improvement  of  the  existing  sources  of  supply  by  lining  irrigation  channels  and  water  courses; 

(b)  The  extension  of  sailaba  cultivation  ; 

(c)  The  excavation  of  karezes  and  open  wells  ;  and 

(d)  The  improvement  of  springs,  karezes,  etc. 

159.  There  was  hardly  any  development  in  the  field  of  power.  The  total  installed  capacity  in  1955  was 
2,800  kw,  an  increase  of  600  kw  since  1947,  because  of  the  addition  of  new  diesel  sets  to  the  Quetta  Power  Station . 
The  new  woollen  mill  at  Harnai  has  installed  a  small  generating  plant  of  its  own. 


Programme  in  the  Plan  period 

160.  The  Plan  includes  comprehensive  general  investigations  as  well  as  detailed  investigations  of  specific 
schemes,  and  the  construction  of  small  irrigation  and  power  projects.  The  total  cost  of  the  schemes  included 
in  the  Plan  is  estimated  to  be  Rs.  157  millions,  of  which  Rs.  2’5  millions  was  the  estimated  expenditure  up  to 
March  1955,  A  provision  of  Rs.  55  million  (or  35  per  cent  of  the  total)  has  been  made  for  expenditure  during 
the  Plan  period.  The  figures  are  siven  in  Table  9  below.  The  schemes  are  designed  to  irrigate  907,000  acres, 
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and  produce  5,000  kw  of  power,  in  a  coal-fired  thermal  station  located  at  Quetta.  It  is  expected  that  hy  1960 
an  area  of  166,000  acres  will  be  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  proposed  5,000  kw  thermal  station 

in  Tm  “peCf  t0  be  0nly  partlal,y  completed  by  that  time.  These  expected  results  are  shown  in  Table 
10.  The  Plan  includes  the  completion  of  schemes  that  were  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  1955,  such  as  the 
Bolan  Dam  Project.  It  also  provides  for  a  start  on  the  construction  of  such  of  the  canals  from  the  Gudu  Barrage 
as  serve  lands  in  the  region,  although  this  item  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  iucluded  in  the  Indus 
Basin.  Annual  figures  in  the  table  below  are  based  upon  detailed  discussions,  scheme  by  scheme  with  Pro- 
wncial  Government  and  Central  Ministries  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1956.  These  figures  vary  somewhat  from 

those  used  in  Chapter  2,  which  are  based  on  1957-58  budgets  of  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  as  pub- 
lished  m  the  spring  of  1957.  r 


Table  9 


Estimated  expenditure  on  water  and  power  resources  development  1955 _ 60 

Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams 


(Million  rupees) 


Actual 

Expenditure  estimate  for 

Expen¬ 
diture 
up  to 
March, 
1955 

Name  of  Scheme 

Total 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Cost 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1955-60 

-  Balance 
to 

comp-  Remarks 
lete 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  11 

I.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION  : 

- , - - - - 

Comprehensive  investigations 

2-8 

01 

0-3 

0-5 

0-8 

M 

2-8 

Survey  of  Sibi  and  Kachhi 
plains. 

1-8 

0-3 

0-5 

1-0 

1-8 

Instruments  and  equipment 

0-3 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-3 

Investigations  of  specific 
schemes. 

0-8 

... 

0-3 

0-3 

0-2 

0-8 

Total 

5-7 

0-1 

0-4 

1-2 

1~ 

2-3 

5-7 

- 

II.  IRRIGATION: 

Flood  irrigation  schemes  in 
Kalat  Division. 

55-3 

... 

1-0 

1-5 

2-0 

4-5 

50-8 

Canals  from  Gudu 

23-2 

0-3 

3-0 

5-0 

8-0 

16  3 

6-9 

Ground  water  exploration 
and  development. 

40-4 

L0 

1-6 

2-0 

2-5 

2-5 

9-6 

30-8 

Lining  of  channels 

7-8 

01 

0-3 

0-4 

0-5 

1-3 

6-5 

Bolan  dam 

4-7 

2-1 

1-9 

0*4 

0-3 

... 

2-6 

Small  irrigation  schemes  ... 

12-1 

0-4 

0-1 

0-2 

2-7 

3-1 

3-9 

100 

1-8 

Total 

143-6 

2-5 

3-0 

2*6 

9-3 

12-5 

16-9 

44-3 

96^8 

III.— POWER  : 

Quetta  thermal  power  pro¬ 
ject. 

t 

80 

... 

... 

... 

1-0 

2-0 

2-0 

5-0 

3-0 

Grand  Total  ...  157-3 

2-5 

31 

3-0 

11-5 

16  2 

21-2 

55-0 

99-8 
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Table  10 


Expected  results  from  water  and  power  resources  development  by  March ,  1960 
Coastal  Tributaries  and  Desert  Streams 


Name  of  Scheme 

Period  of  execution 

Results  expected  during  the  Plan  Period 

Commen¬ 

cement 

Area  irrigated 

Area 

claimed 

Area 

drained 

Power 

tion 

New 

re 

Old 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(Thousand  Acres) 

(kw) 

I.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION  : 

Comprehensive  investigation 

1955 

1960 

Survey  of  Sibi  and  Kachhi  plains 

1957 

1960 

... 

Instru ments  and  equipment 

1956 

1959 

... 

Investigation  of  specific  schemes  ... 

1957 

1960 

... 

II.  IRRIGATION  : 

Flood  irrigation  schemes  in  Kalat  division 

1957 

In  pro- 

40 

gress. 

Canals  from  Gudu  ...  .  ... 

1956 

Do. 

♦ . , 

Ground  water  exploration  and  development 

1955 

Do. 

11 

11 

. .  f 

€  »  * 

. »  » 

Lining  of  channels 

1956 

Do, 

3 

.  ,  „ 

... 

Bolandam^  ... 

1953 

1958 

24 

10 

Small  schemes 

1954 

In  pro- 

40 

27 

w .  ■ 

gress. 

Total 

118 

48 

in.  POWER  : 

Quetta  thermal  power  project 

1958 

1961 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Grand  Total 

118 

48 

161.  The  extreme  paucity  in  this  region  of  basic  data,  essential  for  projecting  all  water  resources  develop¬ 
ments,  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  schemes  which  have  been  abandoned,  or  have  ended  in  failure  in  the 
past.  Much  more  detailed  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  hydrologic,  geological  and  other  conditions  of  the 
region  is  needed  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  mistakes.  The  first  requirements  are  a  comprehensive  survey  ! 

of  the  water  resources,  topography,  soils,  land  use,  and  the  economic  needs  to  be  served  by  water  and  power  I' 

resources  development,  and  a  logical  and  consistent  general  plan  for  the  purpose,  for  which  a  sum  of  Rs.  3  mil-  f 

lion  has  been  provided  in  the  Plan.  f 


162.  The  data  on  which  the  schemes  submitted  in  the  past  had  been  based,  were  inadequate  to  enable  the  ! 

projects  to  be  prepared  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  avoid  this  in  the  future,  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  I 

of  complete  schemes,  a  provision  of  Rs.  2-9  million  has  been  included  iu  the  Plan,  for  detailed  investigations  of  f 

such  specific  schemes  as  show  promise  of  feasibility.  In  a  number  of  small  schemes,  investigations  conducted  \ 

hitherto  indicate  a  reasonable  chance  of  successful  development.  It  is  expected  that  the  surveys  and  the  pre-  ’ 

paration  of  the  designs  and  plans  will  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  construction  to  be  started  on  selected  I 

projects  during  1955-60.  Larger  projects  require  several  years  of  exploratory  work  to  complete  the  geological  } 

and  engineering  surveys,  the  designs  of  structures  and  the  studies  of  economic  feasibility,  before  actual  execution 
can  start.  While  the  construction  of  the  smaller  projects  is  in  progress,  it  is  intended  that  exploratory  work  i. 

on  two  large  projects,  the  Aghor  Hingol  and  Gharok  should  be  undertaken  during  the  Plan  period,  so  that  their 
eventual  construction  is  not  unduly  delayed.  \ 


POWER  IN  THOUSAND  KILOWATTS 


COASTAL  TRIBUTARIES  &  DESERT 
STREAMS  REGION 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT 


163.  The  programme  provides  a  sum  of  Rs.  9-6  millions  for  the  exploration  and  development  of  ground 
water  resources.  Not  tdl  the  investigations  have  been  completed,  can  firm  conclusions  be  drawn  regarding 
he  areas  likely  to  offer  good  promise  of  development.  Because  of  the  large  initial  capital  outlay  involved,  the 
lgh  running  costs,  the  lack  of  power  at  reasonable  rates,  the  high  costs  of  imported  fuel,  and  the  limitations 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  water,  the  economics  of  tube-well  pumping  will  have  to  be  worked  out  very  carefully 
before  embarking  on  any  large-scale  programme  of  groundwater  development.  The  possibility  of  the  artificial 
recharge  of  groundwater  resources,  at  times  when  the  surface  supplies  are  plentiful,  should  also  be  investigated 
The  Plan  provides  for  three  experimental  schemes  for  the  purpose.  To  minimise  the  losses  in  the  conveyance 
and  use  o^  water  a  provision  of  Rs.  1-3  million  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  an  effective  start  on  a  programme 
of  lining  the  least  efficient  sections  of  the  existing  channels. 

lull  16f-  T"?  programme  will  require  continuing  appraisal,  as  specific  plans  are  developed,  and  tile  inter-re- 
onship  between  schemes  becomes  clarified.  Most  certainly  would  it  require  to  be  reviewed  at  the  start  of 
each  year  m  which  new  construction  is  proposed.  Adjustments  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  as  investi¬ 
gations  may  disclose  the  practicability  of  some  schemes  not  included  in  the  programme,  and  the  imp’racti  ab  ffy 
of  others,  which  had  been  included  for  construction  in  the  later  years  of  the  Plan.  P  y 

gramme*  tll^^^  *  «■  P™- 

_  purpose  The  first  limiting  factor  is  the  lack  of  basic  data,  and  the  non-exis^ncr^r^ts  that  c'ouldbl 
undertaken  immediately  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success.  The  second  is  the  absence ^technical  staff 
required  for  planning  and  snperv, sing  construction.  Third,  some  time  would  necessarily  be  needed Tor  rec 
railing,  organ, ang  and  training  the  staff  And  fourthly,  the  total  size  of  the  programme  has  to  be  limited  by  the 
rate  at  which  effect, ve  colonisation  of  the  lands,  proposed  to  be  irrigated,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  proceed 
The  programme  outlined  therefore  represents  the  most  optimistic  rate  of  development  that  could  he  a  h  a* 
under  the  circumstances.  Its  actual  progress  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  completion  of  the  neces  a™ 
msational  arrangements,  and  the  speed  with  which  technical  personnel  and  machinery  can  ha  ,  u, 

The  programme  further  assumes  that  the  requisite  changes  in  the  taxation  structure  the  land  ten”  '  ^  a 

the  existing  water  rights  are  effected  in  time  to  ensure  its  success.  ’  "Ure  sys  em’  and 

166.  The  addition  of  166,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  may  be  compared  with  the  400  non  m  ' 

would  need  to  be  added  by  1960  to  provide  food  and  clothing  to  the  then  population  of  the  ReTon'Tt  if 
existng  programme  is  limited  by  available  technical  resources.  *  gl0n'  ®u  the 

167.  The  power  requirements  of  the  region  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the  Onett,  P;*h-  a-  • 

is  the  centre  of  most  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  activity  The^otal  de  "a  T  W 
for  1955  has  been  estimated  at  about  3,000  kw  against  a  total  instaUed  capacity  of  2  800  kw  whM  re8l0rt 
a  dependable  capacity  of  2,250  kw.  The  aggregate  demand  of  about  3,000  kw  in’l955  is  expect dT^T 
about  5,000  kw  by  1960,  m  view  of  the  contemplated  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of ,,  d  "f 
includes  the  electrification  of  coal  mines.  The  construction  of  the  proposed  5  000  kw  co  I  r  a  reS'°“  W  llCh 

at  Quetta  should,  therefore,  be  undertaken  without  further  delay  with  a  view ’to  completing  it!^)!™  f3"0" 
possible  time.  ^  g  tt  in  the  shortest 


SURVEY  OF  PAKISTAN 

168.  The  main  responsibility  of  the  Survey  of  Pakistan  is  to  prepare  and  keen  un  to  H,t»  „ 
topographic  maps  of  the  whole  country.  Large  arrears  of  work  have  accumulated  due  to  paucit'vTf 

staff,  equipment  and  stores.  For  about  one-third  of  the  country  no  maps  exist  Practicallv^ll  J 

ab,e  for  other  areas  are  out-of-date,  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 

hundred  years  to  complete  the  survey  and  revision  of  the  maps.  Moreover,  special  maps  are  a  pre-requh  ,e 
id  practically  every  sphere  of  development.  Additional  demands-have  been  placed  on  the  D-  ,  ’ 

section  with  the  development  projects  since  Independence.  The  work  to  be  entrusted  to  the  D  “rl ' wiP 
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increase  considerably  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  projects  included  in  the  Plan.  To  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  cany  on  its  normal  functions  efficiently  and  to  meet  expeditiously  the  requirements  of  development 
projects,  we  recommend  that  the  Survey  of  Pakistan  be  suitably  expanded  and  re-organised.  An  allocation  of 
Rs.  5  million  is  made  during  the  Plan  period  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  stores.  It  includes  a  provision 
for  an  aerial  survey  unit,  establishment  of  photogrammetric  and  geodetic  institutes,  an  additional  triangulation 
unit  and  the  expansion  of  the  training  facilities  of  the  Department. 

METEOROLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 

169.  Meteorological  data  are  a  pre-requisite  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  comprehensive  programme  of  re¬ 
source  development.  There  are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  available  data.  The  coverage  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  for  example,  the  upper  regions  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Indus  river  system  and  some  of  the 
arid  zones,  is  not  adequate.  We  recommend  that  the  needs  in  the  different  spheres  of  development  be  assessed 
immediately  and  a  comprehensive  programme  prepared  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
install  additional  observation  stations  for  the  measurement  of  rainfall,  temperatures,  and  evaporation,  and  to 
initiate  snow  surveys.  It  may  require  the  expansion  and  re-organisation  of  the  meteorological  department. 
No  specific  provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  but  it  is  considered  that  sufficient  funds  could  be  made 
available  from  the  allocations  for  ‘  General  Investigations  ’. 

170.  The  programme  in  the  Plan  Period  is  summarised  in  the  following  table  by  executing  authorities. 
It  reflects  the  position  respecting  the  allocation  of  responsibilities  among  the  different  Governmental  authorities 

as  of  June,  1957. 

Table  1 1 

Proposed  allocations  of  water  and  power  development,  public  sector,  1955-60,  by  executing  authorities. 

(Million  Rupees) 


Name  of  Scheme 


East 

Pakistan 

Govt. 


West 

Pakistan 

Govt. 


Central 

Govt. 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS  : 


Groundwater  ... 
Other 


Sub-total 


MULTIPURPOSE  DEVELOPMENT 


Karnafuli 
Warsak  ... 

Teesta  ... 
Ganges-Kobadak 
Mangla 
Other  . . . 


Sub-total 


«  «  « 

50 

. .. 

20 

26 

12 

20 

76 

12 

217 

... 

236 

50 

... 

... 

85 

... 

60 

82 

1 

354 

82 

097 
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Table  11. — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IRRIGATION  : 

Taunsa  Barrage  ... 

Gudu  Barrage 

Ghulam  Mohammad  Barrage 

Link  Canals 

Other  ... 

38 

127 

150 

127 

87 

256 

3 

Sub-total 

38 

747 

3 

788 

FLOOD  REGULATION  AND  DRAINAGE: 

Comprehensive  Drainage  scheme  for  Faridpur 

Other  ... 

37 

65 

95 

... 

Sub-total 

102 

95 

197 

POWER  : 

Siddhirganj  Thermal  Power  Station  ... 

♦Karachi  Electric  Supply  ... 

32 

62 

80 

no 

West  Pakistan  Transmission  Grid  ... 

Natural  Gas  Power  Station,  Multan 

Hyderabad  and  Sukkur  Thermal  Systems 

East  Pakistan  Transmission  and  Distribution  Schemes 

Other  ... 

48 

34 

41 

164 

Sub-total 

114 

205 

252 

571 

Total  (Scheduled)  ... 

628 

1,205 

564 

2,397 

Reserve 

300 

... 

... 

300 

Grand  Total 

928 

1,205 

564 

2,697 

*  In  addition  to  this  amount  about  Rs.  77  million  are  provided  against  this  scheme  as  private  investment. 


Chapter  20 

FUELS  AND  MINERALS 

L  The  development  of  modern  industry,  agriculture,  transport  and  construction,  such  as  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  country,  requires  a  rapid  increase  in  supplies  of  fuels  and  mineral  raw  materials.  At  the  time  of 
independence  nearly  all  the  known  sources  of  high  grade  coal  and  iron  ore,  bauxite  and  most  other  metallic 
minerals  in  the  sub-continent  were  left  in  India.  Known  resources  of  fuels  and  minerals  in  Pakistan  were 
negligible.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  fuels  and  minerals  within 
the  country.  There  also  has  been  some  intensification  of  efforts  to  find  additional  deposits  in  large  areas  of  the 
country  which  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  increase  in  domestic  mining  and  production  of  certain 
fuels  and  minerals  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Output  of  selected  fuels  and  minerals  in  Pakistan ,  1948 — 1956 


Item 

Unit 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

I. 

Crude  petroleum  ... 

Million 

imperial 

gallons. 

17 

33 

45 

47 

55 

62 

68 

72 

74 

2. 

Petroleum  products  : 

(a)  Diesel  oil 

1-34 

1-33 

2-30 

2-82 

5-85 

9-06 

12-28 

13-96 

15-2 

( b )  Motor  spirit  ... 

■  ■ «  >» 

2-21* 

611 

10-42 

1M6 

15-10 

16-95 

19-08 

19-41 

19  8 

(c)  Kerosene  oil  ... 

0-30* 

0*99 

2-06 

1-83 

2-32 

2-39 

2-83 

2-80 

4-6 

id)  Furnace  oil  ... 

6-52 

15-19 

24-50 

25-19 

23-75 

27-67 

25-85 

25-48 

25-1 

3. 

Coal 

...  Thousand 
tons. 

241 

332 

437 

506 

599 

584 

554 

533 

646 

4. 

Chromite... 

...  yj 

18 

17 

18 

18 

17 

23 

22 

29 

23 

5. 

Limestone 

...  n 

347 

279 

303 

344 

672 

879 

822 

887 

756 

6. 

Gypsum  ... 

’**  n 

— 

14 

17 

23 

28 

27 

31 

27 

35 

*Dala  relaies  to  9  months  (April  1948  to  December  1948). 


Source  :  (1)  Ministry  of  Finance  :  Economic  Survey  and  Statistic 
(2)  Central  Statistical  Office. 

2.  Domestic  production  of  fuels  and  minerals  has  not  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Many  important 
minerals,  including  iron  ore,,  have  not  been  produced  at  all.  Only  about  33  per  cent,  of  coal  consumption  and 
20  per  cent,  of  consumption  of  petroleum  products  in  1954  came  from  indigenous  sources,  the  balance  of  the 
country’s  requirements  being  imported  on  the  scale  shown  in  Table  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  has  been 
nearly  self-sufficient  in  salt,  ceramic  clay,  limestone  and  gypsum.  Chromite  has  been  exported,  but  very  few 
other  minerals,  and  no  fuels  at  all.  Consequently  very  heavy  net  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange  have  been 
made  to  import  coal,  petroleum  products,  metals,  chemicals  and  many  other  needed  materials  not  mined  or 
produced  in  the  country. 
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Table  2 


Imports  of  fuels  into  Pakistan  1950—1956 


Item 


Unit 


I,  Petroleum  products 

(a)  Diesel  oil 

( b )  Motor  spirit  . 

(c)  Kerosene  oil 

(d)  Furnace  oil 
2.  Coal 


Million 

imperial 

gallons. 


*000’  tons 


1950* 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

6*45 

19-80 

30-27 

33*64 

40-90 

59-1 

41*5 

5-34 

14*55 

22'85- 

13*89 

24-11 

14*1 

7-6 

18-31 

37*92 

30-53 

54*83 

41-87 

46-7 

34-2 

33-03 

79-42 

129-27 

123-08 

115-05 

117*3 

39-5 

1,009 

1,366 

1,667 

1,192 

1,101 

1,061 

1348 

,Figores  are  tor  six  months,  u„  July-December,  except  for  coal  wh.ch  are  for  ful!  year. 

Source  i  (1)  Central  Statistics!  Office. 

(2)  Coal  Commissioner  Office. 

.  ,  ,  210  million  in  1954.  of  which  Rs,  75  million  were 

,.r —  » « ..  -* 

of  peat  importance  to  find  and  develop  larger  domesttc  sources  of  these  materia  s. 

,  i on  on  the  basis  of  a  continued  steady  rise  in  fuel  and  mineral  requirements  as  the  deve- 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  plan  ^  ^  tfae  yery  iarge  pools  of  natural  gas  at  Sui  and  Sylhet  will  replace 

lopment  of  the |  country  pro  d  .  ^  ^  fad  tQ  fce  imported.  By  1960j  tte  country  should  be  ob- 

statable  quantities  of  equivalent  of  more  than  200  million  gallons  of  imported  fuel  oil.  Despite  this, 

i.^  i-r« 

•  .  •  ,  HeveloDment  programme  for  fuels  and  minerals  are  very  clear:  first,  to  push 

4.  The  major  o  P1'  f  subsoil  resources,  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  what  exists  and  how  it  can 

ahead  rapidly  Wlth  j16  “pl  fae  r  id  devei0pment  of  all  economically  useful  reserves,  in  order  to  supply  as 

resources  and  to  increase  foreign  exchange  earnings  through  exports. 

exploration,  prospecting  and  development 

,  Not  much  is  known  about  the  mineral  deposits  in  this  country.  Only  about  28  per  cent  of  West  Pak- 

5,  Not  mu  _  pakistan  had  been  covered  satisfactorily  by  geological  mapping  before  1955. 

istan  and  a  smaU  of  4  miDerals  programme  is  to  expand  greatly  the  work  of  exploration.  This 

z“  ,  sts.  .«*. .. «. — «»*■  °»w«' s-™’ 

*  T1,  rvnloeical  Survey  has  a  sound  tradition  of  professional  work,  and  a  well-trained  staff.  Its  current 

6.  The  Geological  Surv  y  nded.  The  Survey  should  be  required  to  prepare  and  execute  well- 

operations,  however,  nee  gr  promising  areas  and  to  prospect  for  the  most 

««*  ‘i”  .«« I..  »»»«■. 

important  minerals.  F  important  minerals  needed  for  the  development  programme,  such 

mountainous  portions  °f  .  coal  an(5  Ugai  e.  oil  and  gas,  potassium  salts  and  phosphates,  and  high  grade  clays; 

— •  -  *  ”*•“ *— •  »“■ 

bium.  beryllium  and  monazite. 


vv  I 

J-eirr  s  r 

the  country ’T<Lvelop^^  tfb7  ^  ^  ^  °f  gPeoIogi^xplomUonVto 

■  i»..d » „,  ,„„„  Wuai>to  i»i»ta»S1::f  °r'“e  T 

1  Surveys  of  considerable  portions  of  the  Indus  plain.  It  will  take  Lnv  v  T  T’  reconna,ssance 
out  what  quantities  and  qualities  of  mineral  resources  lie  within  the  country  W°rk  °f findiDg 

Prospecting  and  development 

8.  Geological  mapping  yields  information  on  the  geological  structure  of  atfr  , 
types  and  quantities  of  mineral  resources.  The  next  steps  are  detail  WeaS  and  on  the  8eneral 

the  shape  and  size  of  the  deposits,  estimating  the  cost  of  recovery  and ^  pr0Spect,ng  to  mapmuch  more  precisely 
cial  exploitation.  In  this  country,  as  in  most  Xr  cZZ’  h  i  '  T  ^ M  be  rapected’ 
companies  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  canitat  A,  l  l  generalI>r  considered  desirable  that  private 

of  fuels  and  minerals,  under  standards  and  safeguards  laid  down  by  ihe'^  °f  PWSpeCting  and  develoPi"g  sources 
Where  special  circumstances  exist,  such  as  the  needs  of  national  defen  °Vernm“t  toProtect  the  public  interest, 
poorly,  public  enterprise  may  be  preferred.  CC’  °T  w^ere  Pnvate  companies  perform 

cIear^poIicy,tofIbring0stronegl!ncen^ti™s^forarat^idtand^th^D  a“d  mini"8  °Perati°nS’  Goverament  needs  a 
ti.n  of  valuable  deposits  under  apTopriate guards  o Z7  pr°viding.for  P">mpt  exploita- 

policy  needs  improvement.  The  Central  Government  ”  Prevent  waste  or  monopolistic  practices.  Current 

*„n,  „«  m  their  ^  *  “.Tl'S  ' 

r.»,,' « “i"“  zr^vr"  *  -  -  — - 

"  “  '•  *****  I««"  i.  cumbersome,  ..d  o.“,h  7" 7  "  7“““ 

wasteful  exploitation  of  known  deposits,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  Ieavinn  n  °De  SUperficial  a"d 

concerns  are  often  faced  withuncertaintyandlongdelavsinobtainim.fi.8  P  smg  s,tes  untouched.  P„vate 
work.  The  standards  necessary  in  the  pXic  *>  f* 

ficiencies  rfthe  StSU  ZTto  seXem  nX"'1  T  ^  mi“ing  'aWS  "d  regUjationS  aboUt  'he  de‘ 

mentofa  single  agency  responsible  for  the  rapid  development  of  fueTandm01  $T  “eCded:  ^  ^  establish- 

overhaul  of  the  mining  laws  and  regulations.  and  second> a  *°™ngh 

to  wX  t0, t3ke  h.1  **  *  a  Mines 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  wil, re"  It  oSg  dX  hXTdT^  7  “°W  * *P>n,te  depa“' 

formation  on  ai,  phases  of  the  mining  indust^or  X  P“8 

and  assisting  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  mining  industry-  for  en  J  d  n  °r  St,mulating 

capital  in  fuel  and  mineral  development;  for  expediting  die  import  and  producf8"1^  ^  Part,C‘Pat,0n  °f  foreign 
tuent  and  spare  parts;  and  for  other  activities  designed  to  make  the  b sr ,  7,7 nece*;ary  mechanical  equip- 

resources  for  development  We  believe  thaf  tbe  P  +  w  t,  r  Se  * 56  Country  s  fuel  aQd  mineral 

should  not  be  delayed  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines  is  urgently  required  and 
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13,  The  second  step,  overhaul  of  the  present  mining  laws  and  regulations,  is  equally  urgent.  If  the  BureaalH 

of  Mines  is  established  immediately,  its  first  task  should  be  to  study  and  recommend  a  modern,  simple,  and  effeoflB 
tive  system  for  Government  licensing  for  private  mining  operations.  There  are  excellent  models  to  be  found— 
for  example  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Utah  and  California  in  the  U.S.A.  Competent* 
technical  advice  could  easily  be  obtained  through  one  of  the  foreign  aid  agencies.  If,  however,  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines  is  delayed  we  recommend  that  a  special  group  should  be  put  to  work  on  this  tasfcJM 
at  once,  as  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step  towards  the  general  improvement  of  the  mining  industry.  |H 

Mining  personnel 

14.  Until  recently  there  has  been  no  .organised  training  for  professional  and  technical  workers  in  mining!  | 
industries.  In  October,  1954,  however,  the  School  of  Mines,  Lahore  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology?^  I 
started  its  first  class.  The  first  hatch  of  mining  engineers  will  graduate  from  this  school  in  1959  or  1960.  It  is  ?  I 
estimated  that  the  country  will  need-upwards  of  50  mining  engineers  to  carry  out  the  mineral  development  pro- ;■  1 
gramme  we  have  recommended.  It  is  dear  that  for  some  time  the  mining  industry  will  have  to  depend  in  large?:  | 
part  on  foreign  experts,  on  Pakistanis  trained  abroad,  and  on  geologists  or  civil  engineers  trained  in  mining  tech-  ?  | 
niques  through  a  combination  of  training  on  the  job  and  short  experience  in  foreign  mining  schools  and  installs-  j  1 
tions.  As  in  other  fields  of  engineering,  it  is  especially  important  that  young  mining  engineers  should  gain  a|  i 
thorough  appreciation  of  manual  labour  and  be  able  to  live  amid  the  discomforts  and  hard  conditions  of  field  5 1 

work.  '  ,  M 

15.  Training  of  professional  specialists  is  not  enough.  There  must  also  be  trained  foremen  (sirdars)  and  | 
other  supervisors  for  various  types  of  mining  operations.  In  coal  mining,  there  are  a  number  of  competent  roana*  Ijjj 
gers  and  foremen,  trained  in  Indian  mines,  where  the  seams  are  wide  in  contrast  to  those  prevailing  in  this  country, 
which  are  narrow  and  irregular.  A  considerably  larger  number  will  be  needed  as  coal  production  expands.  It  :j  ? 
would-be  desirable  to  send  a  number  of  selected  managers  and  foremen  abroad  for  training  in  North  Africa  | 
or  other  areas  with  narrow  coal  seams.  On  their  return,  some  of  these  iDcn  should  be  selected  as  instructors  jj 
for  a  school  designed  to  improve  the  number  and  quality  of  supervisors  in  the  mines.  This  school,  which  might  [ 
be  attached  to  the  School  of  Mines  at  Lahore,  should  be  designed  to  train  supervisors  and  junior  technical  staff 
for  other  types  of  mining  operations  as  well  as  coal. 

16  Except  for  the  workers  in  rock  salt  mines  and  oil  and  gas  wells,  full  time  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
mining  labour  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  Instead,  the  typical  miner  is  a  part-time  worker— a  farmer,  a 
herdsman,  or.  a  nomad— recruited  under  a  contract  labour  system  giving  him  no  relationship  with  the  mine 
owner  or  manager  except  through  the  labour  contractor.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  system  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hoth  the  miner  and  the  manager.  It  leads  to  much  exploitation  of  workers  and  an  irregular,  inefficient  j 
labour  force.  Some  improvement  is  noticeable  wherever  quarters  (no  matter  how  primitive  and  crowded)  are 
available  at  the  mine  site  or  transport  to  the  mine  is  provided ;  in  such  cases  something  resembling  a  regular  labour  | 
force  begins  to  emerge,  even  though  there  are  no  organised  training  programmes,  and  the  productivity  per  man  i 
is  very  low, 

17.  Training  is  one  of  the  several  steps  needed  to  improve  the  mining  labour  force.  It  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  management,  whether  public  or  private,  to  see  that  the  workers  are  better  trained  and  better 
paid,  to  employ  them  directly  rather  than  through  contractors,  and  to  improve  their  conditions  of  housing,  health 
and  safety.  The  Government  agencies  concerned  with  labour,  health  and  housing  should  all  play  their  part  in  im¬ 
proving  conditions  for  mine  workers.  The  main  responsibility  of  the  Government  should  be  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  should  study  the  whole  problem  of  assuring  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
persons  for  the  mining  industry — managers,  engineers,  skilled  and  unskilled  workers — and  should  plan  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  necessary  action,  by  both  Government  and  private  agencies,  to  meet  these  requirements.  For  this, 
the  Bureau  will  need  to  have  one  or  two  specially  trained  persons  who  can  devote  their  full  time  to  the  problems 
of  mining  personnel. 
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'  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES  FOR  SPECIFIC  COMMODITIES 

i  Oil  and  gas 


18.  A  good  deal  of  the  territory  in  both  the  Wings  is  of  geological  formations  which  show 
some  prospects  of  containing  oil  and  gas  deposits.  Exploratory  work  and  drilling  had  gone  on  for  many  years, 
with  positive  results  only  on  the  relatively  small  fields  near  Rawalpindi,  until  large  deposits  of  natural  gas  were 
found  at  Sui  in  1952.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  oil  and  gas  prospecting  in  the  country, 
and  several  of  the  large  international  oil  companies  have  invested  considerable  sums. 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  gas  was  struck  in  an  exploratory  well  being  drilled  near  Sylhet  in  East  Pakistan.  Un¬ 
fortunately  a  fire  started,  burnt  the  equipment  and  ruined  the  well.  Later  in  1955  gas  was  struck  at  a  second  well 
near  the  earlier  site  and  further  exploratory  drilling  is  under  way. 

19.  The  Government  has  entered  into  agreements  with  several  companies  under  which  Government  shares 
part  of  the  prospecting  costs,  and  will  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  in  addition  to  a  royalty  on  any  soil  or  gas 
produced.  It  is  not  possible  to  foretell  exactly  how  much  will  be  invested  in  oil  and  gas  prospecting,  but  our 
estimate,  for  the  plan  period  is  Rs.  417-5  million,  of  which  80-8  million  might  be  public  and  Rs.  336-7  million 
private. 

20.  The  Punjab  oil  fields  were  developed  some  years  ago,  and  a  refinery  was  constructed  at  Rawalpindi. 
At  present  a  pipe  line  has  been  laid  from  the  fields  to  the  refinery  in  order  to  collect  and  use  natural  gas,  which 
was  being  wasted.  No  other  sizeable  new  investment  is  expected  in  connection  with  the  present  producing  wells. 
A  small  but  steady  increase  in  output  during  the  Plan  period  may  be  assured. 

21.  The  natural  gas  reserves  at  Sui  and  Sylhet  are  a  very  large  addition  to  the  country’s  fuel  resources. 
The  latest  estimates  of  proven  reserves  at  Sui  (October  1955)  are  some  4,000,000  million  cubic  feet,  roughly  equi¬ 
valent  in  heating  value  to  143  million  tons  of  coal.  Estimates  of  proven  reserves  at  Sylhet  are  not  yet  available. 
By  the  end  of  1955,  gas  was  being  delivered  through  a  transmission  line  from  Sui  to  Karachi,  and  by  the  end  of 
1956  total  daily  output  of  the  Sui  gas  field  was  averaging  about  25  million  cu.  ft.  per  day.  The  Plan  provides 
(in  the  industries  sector)  Rs.  141  million  for  the  construction  of  another  16  inch  pipe  line  from  Sui  to  Lahore 
via  Multan.  On  the  assumption  that  proven  reserves  of  gas  will  be  sufficient  the  Plan  also  provides  Rs.  54 
million  for  the  construction  of  a  ten  inch  pipe  line  145  miles  from  Sylhet  to  Dacca,  together  with  distribution  faci¬ 
lities  in  Dacca. 

22.  The  use  of  Sui  and  Sylhet  gas  should  have  a  very  large  impact  on  the  country’s  heat  and  energy  supply, 
on  industrial  costs,  and  on  the  balance  of  international  payments.  The  policies  relating  to  the  gas  should  be 
designed  to  reap  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  country.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  no  definite  public  policy  on 
the  rate  of  exploiting  the  gas,  its  proposed  uses  and  the  prices  at  which  it  should  be  made  available  ;  this  is  a 
serious  handicap,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  gas  to  the  country.  Our  own  conclusions  on  the  allocation  and 
use  of  natural  gas  are  reflected  in  the  Chapter  on  Large-Scale  Industry  ;  we  have  not,  however,  attempted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  these  matters.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (or,  if  the  Bureau’s  estab¬ 
lishment  is  delayed,  a  specially  assigned  group)  should  be  directed  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  study  and  submit 
proposals  for  Government  policy  on  natural  gas.  The  absence  of  such  a  policy  is  already  causing  uncertainty 
leading  to  waste  of  valuable  resources.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  output  of  Sui  gas  at  present  is  less  than 
70%  of  the  output  anticipated  by  the  consultants  who  drew  up  the  scheme  for  the  transmission  and  utilisation 
of  the  gas.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  delays  and  difficulties  in  converting  using  equipment  to  gas,  and  partly 
to  the  high  price  of  the  gas.  The  cost  of  gas  is  a  little  less  than  the  price  of  alternative  fuels,  but  the  difference 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  encourage  maximum  expansion  in  the  use  of  the  gas. 
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Coal  and  lignite 

23.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places  in  West  Pakistan,  and  lignite  in  East  Pakistan.  It  is  not  possible  to  esti¬ 

mate  the  extent  of  the  resources  with  any  accuracy,  because  of  lack  of  detailed  mapping  and  prospecting.  There | 
are  known  to  be  sizeable  deposits  of  coal  at  Makerwal  in  the  former  Punjab,  and  in  the  Sharig  and  Sor  Ranges 
in  the  former  Baluchistan  and  the  former  Baluchistan  States  Union,  with  further  possibilities  either  at  these  sites 
or  others,  such  as  Jhimpir  in  the  former  Sind.  One  of  the  major  elements  in  any  development  programme  for 
coal  is  a  systematic  and  persistent  survey  of  deposits.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  aided  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  to  plan  and  execute  this  survey.  .  •  | 

24.  The  most  important  consideration  here  is  the  very  large  savings  in  foreign  exchange  produced  by  in-  J 
vesting  in  coal  mining.  Pakistan  is  at  present  importing  over  one  million  tons  of  coal  each  year  valued  at  over  | 

Rs.  75  million.  Import  prices  per  ton  range  from  about  Rs.  60  for  Indian  coal  up  to  Rs.  110  foT  coal  shipped  |* 
from  China,  (compared  to  local  prices  which  vary  from  Rs.  35  to  Rs.  70  per  ton).  We  estimate  that  an  invest-  | 
ment  of  approximately  50  rupees  is  required  to  produce  each  additional  annual  ton  of  coal  (under  average  condi-  j 
tions).  This  Rs.  50  is  well  below  the  foreign  exchange  expended  on  importing  one  ton  of  coal,  which  means  |, 
that  each  rupee  invested  in  the  coal  mining  industry  will  save  more  than  one  ruppee  of  foreign  exchange  each  | 
year,  or  more  than  100  %  of  the  original  investment.  This  is  a  much  better  saving  than  that  obtained  from  invest-  > 
ing  in  most  industries,  and  coal  mining  should  be  given  high  priority  by  all  concerned.  j. 

25.  It  is  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  coals  found  in  the  country  is  not  good.  The  coals  cannot  be  used  > 

for  coking  because  they  contain  much  sulphur  and  ash.  The  average  heating  value  is  about  10,000  BTUper  { 
pound,  as  compared  with  12,000  BTU  per  pound  of  imported  coal.  However  experience  has  shown  that  indi-  j 
genous'eoal  is  satisfactory  for  use  in  boiler  plants,  if  suitable  firing  arrangements  are  made.  The  soda-ash  plant  [ 
at  Khewra,  started  in  1937,  has  always  used  it  without  difficulty.  Beginning  in  late  1954,  the  North  Western  j 
Railway  too  has  been  using  it  on  the  Quetta-Zahidan  and  Quetta-Chaman  runs,  and  is  ready  to  use  much  more  j 

of  it. 

! 

26.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  combination  of  habit,  prejudice,  and  lack  of  clear-cut  national  policy 
has  resulted  in  recent  years  in  large  imports  of  coal,  at  considerable  costs  in  foreign  exchange,  to  fulfil  needs  which 
could  have  been  fulfilled  economically  by  indigenous  coal.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  declare  their 
policy  as  being  one  of  favouring  the  use  of  indigenous  coal,  wherever  economic,  and  of  supporting  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation.  To  this  end,  the  functions  of  the  Coal  Commissioner’s  Office  or  its  successor  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  should  be  defined  thus:  first,  to  assist  in  increasing  the  output  and  improving  the  quality  of 
indigenous  coal;  second,  to  encourage  its  increasing  use  in  place  of  imports;  and  third,  to  authorise  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  coal  only  to  meet  solid  fuel  requirements  which  cannot  economically  be  met  from  indigenous  supplies. 
This  programme  should  be  based  on  careful  economic  analyses  of  the  relative  costs  and  efficiencies  of  different 
types  of  local  and  imported  coals  for  different  uses,  and  of  different  types  of  coal  in  comparison  with  oil  and  gas 
as  sources  of  heat  for  different  purposes.  This  should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  proposed  economic  survey 
unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

27.  The  mining  equipment  and  methods  used  in  most  of  the  coal  mines  are  extremely  poor,  even  primitive. 

Steam  or  other  mechanical  shovels,  drilling,  undercutting,  and  material  handling  equipment  are  virtually  un¬ 
known.  Pumps,  fans  and  electricity  are  rarely  found.  Explosives  are  seldom  used.  Even  in  relatively  good 
and  professionally  managed  mines,  coal  is  moved  and  hoisted  over  steep  grades  in  bags  or  baskets  carried  by 
men,  without  the  aid  even  of  ladders  or  steps.  Donkeys  are  the  standard  substitute  for  conveyor  belts  or  narrow 
gauge  mine  tubs.  The  limited  mechanical  equipment  employed  is  usually  obsolete,  worn  out,  or  unsafe.  In  p 
these  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  that  more  than  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  have  been  raised  annually  in  recent  jp 
years.  || 

28.  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  investment  in  better  machinery  and  equipment  are  several.  Mining  equip- 
ment  is  not  manufactured  in  the  country  and  import  licences  have  been  granted  only  for  small  amounts  and  after  £ 
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much  delay,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for  mining  companies  to  obtain  essential  equipment,  supplies,  spare 
parts,  and  replacements.  Many  mines  are  small  and  their  seams  are  narrow  and  short,  making  mechanical 
equipment  expensive  and  difficult  to  use.  Many  of  the  more  highly  mechanised  types  of  equipment  which  have 

een  developed  in  Europe  and  North  America  would  not  be  economical  in  this  country  with  its  different  ratio 
between  capital  and  labour  costs. 


and  above  ^iese  reasons,  and  probably  of  greater  importance,  are  certain  aspects  of  the  history 
o  he  coal  industry.  It  has  always  suffered  from  a  market  instability.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  have 
been  three  or  four  periods  of  rising  prices  and  rapid  increases  in  output,  followed  by  periods  of  low  prices  when 
most  of  the  mines  were  closed  down.  Mine-owners  have  often  followed  the  practice  of  making  profits  when  they 
could,  and  re-mvesting  little  in  the  development  of  new  capacity  or  the  improvement  of  equipment.  They  have 
ten  ed  to  regard  the  mines  not  as  enterprises  to  be  improved  and  developed  over  a  long  period  of  years,  but  rather 
as  sources  of  occasional  profits  to  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  minimum  of  investment. 
T  is  is  not  a  sound  foundation  for  the  long-term  development  of  the  coal  industry.  With  a  market  larger  than 
can  be  supplied,  stretching  far  into  the  future,  those  who  work  the  coal  mines  must  establish  long-term  policies 
lor  their  operation,  maintenance  and  development. 


30.  Tliis  raises  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  industry.  The  small  size  and  inadequate  resorurccs 
of  many  of  the  colliery  compames  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  mines.  Although 
opportunmes  should  be  preserved  for  small  entrepreneurs  in  this  field,  many  of  the  existing  units  must  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  larger  ones  which  can  be  developed  and  operated  more  economically  and  efficiently  One  such 
step  has  already  been  taken,  by  giving  to  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  responsibility  for 
developing  as  a  working  unit  several  neighbouring  mines  at  Makerwal,  from  which  coal  will  be  rained  for  a  cement 

ZlZhZ  aTfrr'Ser  P  ,  'fhe^ame  objective  couId  be  achie™d  by  merging  existing  mines  under  private 
n  rsh  p.  The  Government  should  encourage  private  owners  of  the  larger  adjoining  or  related  mines  to 

merge  them  into  strong  companies,  large  enough  to  engage  professional  management  and  to  support  a  consistent 
long-range  programme  of  investment  in  machinery  and  equipment.  In  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  appro- 
pna  e  for  the  Government  to  make  loans  for  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the  mines. 

31.  In  conjunction  with  the  Coal  Commissioner  and  representatives  of  leading  consumers  we  have  consi 
dered  what  target  should  be  set  for  expanding  the  production  and  use  of  indigenous  coal  during  the  Plan  period 

inn  nnn  .  m  add!‘10na  5100,0()0  ,ons  could  U!ed  readi,y:  abom  300,000  tons  in  existing  uses,  including 

(°"S  °n  tbe  ra,lways  alonc  m  P,ace  of  imported  coal,  and  about  200,000  tons  in  new  uses  including 
150,000  tons  in  the  cement  and  fertiliser  factories  at  Daudkhel.  ’  8 

32.  The  Plan  provides  Rs.  29-3  million  rupees  for  development  of  coal  mining,  of  which  Rs.  10  million  is 
in  e  Pr''a  e  sector.  Approximately  Rs.  25  million  is  required  for  expansion  of  output  by  500,000  tons  per  year 
discussed  above  and  the  balance  of  Rs.  4-3  million  is  to  prepare  for  additional  demands  at  the  end  of  the  plan 
period,  such  as  for  the  rron  and  steel  plant.  At  present  PIDC  have  drawn  up  schemes  totalling  Rs  17-7  miffion 

Coffir  7  MfOTal»lG*“M««*mioeS  in  the  former  Punjab  and  former' Baluchistan 
Colhenes.  Private  mineowners  have  drawn  up  smaller  schemes  (these  appear  to  be  delayed  due  to  non-issue  of 
licences  for  import  of  equipment),  and  the  PIDC  is  developing  further  schemes  for  the  former  Baluchistan  area 
High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  implementation  of  these  schemes. 


33.  Bait  Pakistan  has  no  proven  coal  deposits.  There  are,  however,  sizeable  deposits  of  lignite  which 

have  been  partially  explored  and  tested  in  recent  years,  with  encouraging  results.  The  lignite  is  found  in  easily 
mined  seam;  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  although  they  could  probably  not  be  worked  during  the  rainy 
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season.  The  water  content  is  high,  but  air-drying  makes  it  possible  to  burn  the  lignite  satisfactorily  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  coal,  and  further  processing  might  give  a  fuel  having  even  better  characteristics.  Because  of  the  present 
dependence  of  East  Pakistan  on  imported  coal,  it  is  important  that  the  possibility  of  mining  and  using  lignite 
on  a  sizeable  scale  should  be  fully  investigated  by  means  of  a  programme  including: 

(, a )  Intensified  prospecting  and  survey  of  deposits; 

( b )  Determining  appropriate  mining  techniques  ; 

(c)  Large-scale  testing  of  samples  to  determine  the  best  uses  for  the  fuel,  and 

{d)  Preparing  and  executing  a  phased  programme  for  the  development  and  use  of  lignite. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  East  Pakistan  Government  should  both  participate  in  these  four  steps  and 
jointly  work  out  the  detailed  schemes  required.  We  have  received  no  scheme  covering  lignite,  but  have  included 
in  the  Plan  funds  to  cover  the  first  three  steps  listed  above.  When  a  scheme  for  actual  development  is  ready,  the 
additional  funds  needed  should  be  provided. 


Iron  ore 

34.  Until  recent  years  no  commercially  exploitable  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  known  in  this  country.  This 
situation  has  now  changed  greatly.  Substantial  reserves  of  medium  quality  ore— hematite,  containing  on  an 
average  34  per  cent  iron-^ve  been  found  near  Kalabagh.  Although  the  size  of  these  reserves  is  still  under 
investigation,  there  would  probably  be  enough  ore  to  support  a  medium  sized  steel  plant.  Some  much  higher 
quality  ore— magnetite,  containing  about  62  per  cent  iron-is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Chitral.  Even 
though  the  area  is  relatively  inaccessible,  the  ore  is  of  such  high  quality  that  it  should  be  rapidly  surveyed  and 
means  of  exploiting  it  investigated.  FinaUy,  some  relatively  low-grade  ore  has  been  found  near  Jhimpir,  74 
miles  from  Karachi  near  coal  deposits.  This  ore  should  also  be  surveyed  rapidly,  and  tests  made  of  the  techniques 
and  costs  of  smelting  it. 


Chromite 

35.  About  22,000  tons  of  chromite  are  produced  annually,  all  from  the  Hindubagh  area,  and  all  exported, 
principally  to  the  United  States.  It  may  be  possible  to  raise  production  and  exports  by  40  per  cent  during  the 
Plan  period.  One  major  difficulty  is  the  variable  quality  of  the  ore  deposits-ranging  from  30  to  57  per  cent 
chromium  oxide.  To  be  exported  at  favourable  prices,  the  ore  must  average  48  per  cent  chromium  oxide.  This 
calls  for  the  blending  of  higher  with  lower  grade  ores  and  the  present  practice  of  each  operator  doing  this  separately 
is  wasteful.  What  is  needed  is  an  export  agency  which  could  pool  ores  from  different  operators  and  obtain  the 
largest  possible  quantities  of  suitable  blends.  The  Government  should  sponsor  such  an  export  agency,  either 
as  a  producers’  co-operative  or,  if  necessary,  as  a  public  or  semi-public  organisation.  Recently,  higher  grade 
chromite  has  been  discovered  in  kharan,  this  should  be  surveyed  as  a  matter  of  high  priority.  In  addition,  a 
detailed  scheme  should  be  sponsored  for  processing  some  of  the  ore  into  sodium  dicliromate,  which  sells  for  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  ore.  This  scheme  would  probably  show  an  attractive  returnon  investment  and 
prove  a  profitable  undertaking. 


Gypsum 

36.  There  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum  in  West  Pakistan.  In  the  preplan  period,  only  about  31,000  tons 
was  used  annually  in  making  cement.  With  the  increasing  production  of  cement  during  the  Plan  period,  this 
requirement  will  double  and  the  fertiliser  plant  at  Daudkhel  will  need  another  80,000  tons  of  gypsum,  anuually. 
A  gypsum  industry'  big  enough  to  meet  these  larger  needs  might  reach  a  level  of  efficiency  in  quarrying  and  trans¬ 
port  which  would  enable  it  to  enter  the  export  market.  The  possibility  should  be  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of 

Mines. 
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Sulphur 

?  V.  Requirements  for  sulphur  in  the  country  are  at  present  fairly  modest— about  6,000  tons  annually; 
but  they  arc  certain  to  multiply  in  the  next  few  years.  Sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  will  be  required  for  bleaching 
atK  -  hemic;;l  reaction— in  such  fields  as  rubber,  insecticide,  fertiliser,  rayon  and  paper  production.  There  are 
several  sources  of  sulphur.  High  grade  sands  (40  to  60  per  cent  sulphur)  exist  in  Baluchistan,  and  a  small  refinery 
1  been  cMnMisiv.d  r>-  Quetta  to  process  them.  Another  source  is  coal;  indigenous  coals  contain  a  high  per- 
<  tag-  -liiphur.  Part  of  tlic  process  planned  for  the  fertiliser  plant  at  Daudkhel  is  to  extract  1,500  tons  of 
s-.rl'”  annually  bom  the  Makerwal  coal  and  to  use  it  for  making  fertilisers.  Another  potentially  very  rich 
i0Ura'  of  sulphur  is  Sui  gas;  this  sulphur  will  be  extracted  from  the  gas  in  the  purification  plant  being  constructed 
at  the  well-head,  and  it  can  be  recovered  for  sale  if  that  proves  to  be  economically  desirable.  Finally,  because 
gypHira  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid  its  technological  and  economic  possibilities  should  he  explored 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Antimony 

?S.  Antimony  deposits  in  Chitral  were  worked  some  years  ago,  and  then  abandoned.  Now  again  syste¬ 
matic  prospecting  and  development  work  is  under  way,  which  should  permit  some  exports  during  the  Plan  period. 

Barytes 

39.  Finely-ground  barytes  are  used  as  a  lubricant  in  oil  drilling  and  in  paint  manufacture.  At  present 
all  the  barytes  used  in  the  country  are  imported,  though  good  quality  deposits  are  reported  in  the  former  Sind 
and  Baluchistan  States  Union  areas.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  should  encourage  the  production  of  barytes  in  the 
country  through  private  enterprise. 

Salt 

40.  There  are  deposits  of  rock  salt  of  excellent  quality  in  West  Pakistan,  and  its  sea  coast  offers  particularly 
favourable  conditions  for  the  extraction  of  salt  from  sea  water  by  solar  evaporation.  East  Pakistan  has  no  rock 
salt  deposits,  and  extraction  of  salt  from  sea  water  is  carried  on  under  much  less  favourable  conditions.  The 
mining  of  rock  salt  and  salt  extraction  from  salt  lakes  are  government  monopolies.  Extraction  of  salt  from 
sea-water  is  carried  on  as  a  private  business  under  government  supervision.  The  country  has  considerable  natural 
advantages  m  salt  production,  and  should  become  a  net  exporter  of  salt.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  country 
has  actually  been  an  importer.  Since  the  devaluation  of  the  rupee,  it  should  be  possible  to  export  considerable 
quantities  of  salt  to  countries  like  Japan  and  Canada.  The  government  agencies  concerned,  particularly  the 
Ministries  o*  Finance  and  Commerce,  should  urgently  review  these  possibilities. 

Limestone  and  clay  in  East  Pakistan 

41 .  East  Pakistan  in  general  is  very  short  of  stone.  The  only  cement  factory  in  East  Pakistan,  at  Chattak 
uses  limestone  imported  from  a  quarry  in  India,  just  across  the  border.  The  Chandraghona  paper  mills  also  use 
limestone  imported  from  India.  Limestone,  which  used  to  be  brought  to  Chattak  for  making  quicklime  in  cottage 
industry  operations,  has  been  cut  off  by  the  new  border.  Even  ordinary  stone  for  making  concrete  or  roads 
is  extremely  scarce.  This  creates  a  very  special  problem  for  the  Geological  Survey  in  East  Pakistan  and  for  the 
Provincial  Government.  It  is  important  that  the  Province  be  surveyed  rapidly— particularly  the  hilly  sections— 
in  sc  ■  -ch  of  limestone,  construction  rock  and  deposits  of  gravel.  Until  such  deposits  are  found,  the  East  Pakistan 
Government  should  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  sources  in  adjacent  areas.  A  special  contract  should 
probably  be  made,  to  bring  limestone  to  Chattak  for  cottage  industry  use  as  well  as  for  the  cement  factory. 

42.  The  most  abundant  mineral  resource  in  East  Pakistan  is  clay,  which  exists  in  many  different  qualities 
Only  ordinary  loams  and  brick  clays  are  used  at  present  to  any  great  extent.  This  represents  a  substantial 
unutilised  resource,  which  should  be  developed.  The  equipping  of  the  East  Pakistan  Glass  and  Ceramic 
Institute  in  Dacca  should  be  completed  without  delay,  and  the  Institute  requested  to  conduct  studies  on  the 
use  of  materials  found  in  the  Province. 
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ESTIMATED  COSTS  1 

5S 

43  The  development  costs  summarised  here  are  for  major  changes  or  expansions.  We  do  not  include  | 
the  normal  development  work  which  is-or  should  be-a  part  of  everyday  mining  operations,  such  as  the  explora-  ^ 
tory  work  to  identify  new  workings  at  a  given  mine  site  and  prepare  them  for  mining.  The  cost  of  natura  gas  ' 
pipelines  is  included  in  the  Chapter  on  Industries.  Table  3  below  summarises  the  estimated  cost  of  develop¬ 
ing  fuel  and  mineral  supplies  on  the  scale  proposed  during  the  Plan  period. 

Table  3 

Estimated  cost  of  development  programme  for  fuels  and  minerals ,  1955  60 

(Million  rupees) 


Purpose 

1.  Expanding  Geological  Survey  ... 

2.  Establishing  Bureau  of  Mines  ... 

3.  Special  high-priority  investigations : 

Qiitral  (Magnetite)  Antimony,  etc . 

Jhimpir  (Coal  and  Iron  Ore) 

N  East  Pakistan  lignite 

4.  Prospecting  for  oil  and  gas 

5.  Expansion  of  coal  production 

6.  Expansion  of  chromite  production 

7.  Expansion  of  gypsum  production  (PIDC) 

8.  Processing  of  sulphur  ore 

9.  Expansion  of  salt 

10.  Establishing  Minerals  Development  Corporation 


(W.  Pakistan) 


Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

•  7-6 

... 

7-6 

0*5 

0-5 

8-4 

2-7 

11*1 

0-2 

... 

0-2 

0-6 

... 

0*6 

80*8 

336-7 

417-5 

19-3 

10-0 

29*3 

0-6 

0*6 

0-4 

... 

0*4 

0-4 

... 

0-4 

0-8 

... 

0-8 

5-0  . 

5-0 

I24'0 


350-0 


474-0 
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Chapter  21 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Industrialisation  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  process  in  economic  development.  The  purpose  of 
economic  development,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  is  to  execute  and  complete  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  transition  from  feudalism  to  industrialism.  Thl^ommunity  has  to  be  lifted  from  a  low  to  a  high  level  of 
technique  ;Jh_e  method  is  predominantly  one  of  industrialisation.  The  Fouufty^ 

Itsresources  ;  the  processes  of  productionlieedlo  be  revolutionisecTto  produce  better  and  better  goods  in  ever- 
"Thcreasing' volume  both  for  investment  and  consumption.  The  occupational  structure  of  the  country  has  to  be 
strengthened  and  diversified  to  provide  employment  at  increasingly  higher  levels  of  productivity. 

2.  Industry  and  agriculture  support  and  complement  each  other.  Special  emphasis  on  agriculture  is 

'  necessary  in  the  Plan  period  to  prevent  the  danger  of  imbalance  between  agriculture  on  the  one  side  and  an  ex¬ 
panding  industrial  sector  on  the  other  ;  to  provide  food  for  the  increasing  urban  population  and  industrialiabour; 
to  ensure  export  earnings,  and  to  increase  the  income  of  rural  and  agricultural  workers  who  constitute  the  majarity 
of  the  population  and  are  therefore  the  largest  potential  buyers  of  industrial  products.  Agriculture  needs  the 
drive  and  enterprise  which  characterise  industry.  Agricultural  development  is  vital,  but  there  is  no  conflict 
between  agriculture  and  industry  ;  there  need  be  no  slackening  of  the  process  of  industrialisation.  Industry  is  i 
second,  but  a  very  close  second,  to  agriculture  in  priority.  Whatever  the  shifts  in  emphasis  from  time  to  time,/ 
industrialisation  must  always  remain  as  the  main  ultimate  objective.  ’ 

3.  The  progress  of  industrialisation  in  recent  years  has  been  spectacular.  The  rate  of  progress  recorded 
(  compare  favourably  with  the  highest  achieved  in  the  history  of  industrialisation  in  any  country.  The  economy 

which  was  exclusively  agricultural  at  partition  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  semi-industrial  character.  The  country 
then  was  a  producer  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  an  importer  of  manufactured  goods,  but  is  now  producing 
more  and  more  of  the  manufactured  goods  needed  for  consumption  and  for  increasing  export  earnings.  Yet 
this  is  no  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  process  of  industrialisation.  A  country  which  has  a  leeway  of  centuries, 
to  make  up  cannot  think  of  rest  periods.  We  conceive  of  our  industrial  programme  in  the  Plan  period  as  one 
first,  of  consolidation  which  will  include  improvement,  modernisation  and  balancing  of  existing  plants,  and 
second,  of  a  further  advance  on  a  broad  front.  The  main  objects  of  the  programme  are  (a)  improvement  of  the 
people’s  welfare,  (b)  improvement  of  the  foreign  exchange  position,  and  (c)  supplying  the  materials  needed  by 
.the  country  for  implementing  the  Plan.  Consolidation  and  development  must  proceed  simultaneously  \  the 
very  idea  of  a  breathing  time  to  look  back,  take  stock,  settle  down  comfortably,  and  then  to  think  of  the  next 
stage  is  inconsistent  with  the  speed  and  tempo  of  the  atomic  age,  and  wholly  repugnant  to  the  philosophy  of 
dynamic  life  which  has  given  birth  to  Pakistan. 

4.  The  scientific  andifldustrialrevolution  which  has  transformed  the  techniques  and  levels  of  production 
in  advanceTcountnes  presents  large  opportunities  for  promoting  the  welf4r.e_qf  Jhejjeople.  The  country  can 
draw  upon  the  results  of  scientific  and  technological  advances  made  by  other  countries. '^These  opportunities 
must  be  seized  as  rapidly  as  available  knowledge  and  resources  permit.  Industrial  development  is  based  upon 
the  application  of  scientific  technology.  The  country  must  select  and  apply  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past 
and  also  keep  abreast  of  current  progress.  The  technology  needed  is  that  which  will  permit  easier,  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  production.  To  obtain  such  technical  knowledge  and  adapt  it  for  use  requires  a  special 
kind  of  research  which  the  country  has  yet  to  establish  and  promote. 

5.  Industrialisation  means  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic  revolution.  The  migration  of  workers  from 
agriculture  to  industry  brings  new  mbarTcoheentrations  and  'gives  rise  to Targe  scale  problems  of  housing,  sani¬ 
tation,  family  disruption,  and  unaccustomed  ways  of  life.  The  use  of  factory  production  inevitably  leads  to 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  people  live,  work,  and  think.  It  has  caused  social  misery,  squalor, 
and  distress  in  other  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  industrial  development.  It  produces  profound  changes  in 
■social  attitudes  and  relationships,  and  generates  the  need  of  new  institutions.  Enormous  problems  of  human 
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devotion  to  the  country’s  future. 

,  -  flv  hm  ,ome  of  the  main  problems  with  which  the  country  has  to  contend  in  promoting 

6.  We  mentton  briefly ttem  is  that  of  limited  availabilities  of  foreign  exchange, 
industrial  development.  The  most  cJ  .  on  a  dynamic  programme  of  economic  dev* 

This  is  freqjenfl, ^  on  an  undeveloped  base  of  agriculture  and  small-scale  ,  industries 
lopment.  A  backward  econoi  y  s  ^  requirements  of  consumer  goods  are  small  and  simple,  and 

usually  has  no  proWem  of  g  ‘  of  food  and  raw  materials.  This  easy  position  is  liable  to 

can  be  sati ttoihm ^  he  ex  ha  g  J  wheQ  t)le  country  begins  to  import  capital  goods  for  mdus- 

change  to  on  =  of  acut  scar  i  y  i  ^  ^  and  ^  requirements>  such  as  those  for  educa- 

trialisation,  and 1  the  p ^.ople  begi  J  ^  tMs  otitical  stage.  The  solution  lies  m  a  d.versifie  and 

t,on,  health  and  better  houses  e  Qf  industrial  devdopment,  combined  with  larger  agncultural 

ambitious  bu*  balanc  d  “  P  wU1  be  solved  by  increasing  production  for  export,  for  replacement 

production.  The  foK^n  exchange  problem^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  sources.  A  slackening  of  industrial 

of  imports,  and  for  meeting  n  4  hv  a  slow  rate  of  general  development  is  no  solution,  be- 

d„sT-  “  *,?»,„ .  — . »»  «  «*. 

“plion  other  ifiaa  industrial  fields  .ill  intensify,  not  rel.eve,  ihe  foreign  erehange  Sltaatron. 

1  As  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  proceeds,  more  and  more  machinery  and  equipment  ^ : 

7.  As  the  indu  P  imp0rtant  problem  of  maintaining  the  plant  in  a  good  condition. 

be  -purchase  an  ms  a  •  ,  le  for  thc  flrst  time,  maintenance  is  likely  to  be  inadequate, 

In  a  country  using  modern  machinery  on  a  g  a  -es  and  rtly  becauSe  of  the  lack  of  facilities. 

partly  because  of  insufficient  care  on  from  inadequte  carei  and  0f  the  benefits  from  adequate  main- 

Usually  ^  “^2Xtara°gravatedbythe.hort  supplies  of  spare  parts  resulting  from  scarcity  of  foreign 

~ge.  A  IM.  preventive  care  can  keep  plant  and  machinery  functioning  properly  and  prolong  its  hfe. 

s  industrial  development  requires  increasing  amounts  of  fuel  and  raw  materials.  There  will  be  s' 

.8  ■  Industrial  d  p  9  ^  ^  (o  dispense  with  imports.  A  careful  and  w.se  management 

tantial  increases  m  don  esseIltiai  s0  that  enough  fuel  and  raw  materials  are  imported  to  operate  existing,  f 

2S  uSs'at  economic  levels,  and  that  new  plant  can  be  established  to  improve  the  country’s  ability  to  j 

_ 1:=*  •  & 


m 


subs*  p 


I 


obtain  the  needed  supplies. 


if- 

q  Industrial  development  requires  large  numbers  of  persons  with  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  technical  | 
skill  •’  production  workers,  machinists,  foremen,  engineers  and  engineering  technicians,  accountants,  sa  esmen,  |. 

managers  and  so  on.  ^^^^^^^^g^g^h^^uppiy^lt^eems^hi^itoble  during^he  Han^eriod^at  the  | 
‘supply’ ^of  "STersonnel  will  lag  behind  requirements  and  exercise  a  constricting  influence  on  the  development  | 
programme.  The  most  critical  shortage  will  be  in  the  supply  of  trained  managers.  j 

10.  Large-scale  organised  industry  SS t£  l 

g0°dS’ SUCh  38  d°th’  maWheS’  dgaretteS’  radb°S’  als  tn 

industry  produces  goods  needed  by- other  i in^tnes  by’  other 

and  Steel,  an  rai  w»>  ^  ^  similarlv  wbat  are  known  as  intermediate  goods  might  be  the  concern 

S  industrv  according  to  their  nature  or  practical  convenience.  The  distinction  is,  however,  o 

Oi  light  or  hvav,  muus  ,  rwlnmnent  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  planning  to  strike  a 
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Emphasis  on  one  or  the  other  in  one  period  would  influence  the  distribution  of  resources  in  future  periods  between 
consumption  and  investment.  A  strong  emphasis  on  heavy  industry  is  some-times  advocated  to  facilitate  larger 
investment  programmes  and  more  rapid  development  in  the  future,  or  for  developing  defence  potential.  As 
against  this,  emphasis  on  light  industry  can  he  justified  for  bringing  a  rapid  increase  in  consumption  levels  in  the 
immediate  future.  This  distinction,  and  the  need  for  striking  a  balance,  is  of  special  significance  in  long-range 
planning.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  long-term  perspective  while  preparing  plans  for  five-years  or  similar 
relatively  short  periods. 

11.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  major  problems  of  industrial  development.  The  programme 
we  have  framed  attempts  to  meet  these  problems.  We  cannot  claim  to  have  made  more  than  a  first  attempt, 
however,  and  constant  thinking  and  planning  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  industrial  development  will  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  piloting  the  country  through  the  stage  of  transition  to  industrialism  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  to  play  the  major  role,  guiding,  assisting,  encouraging  and  leading  the  people.  But  the  role  of  private 
entrepreneurs  is  equally  important.  Planned  industrial  development  directed  towards  defined  social  goals 
instead  of  immediate  profits  involves  a  challeoge  to  them.  Their  answer,  expressed  in  deeds  and  attitudes,  will 
determine  their  future  in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  industrial  development  that  private  enterprise  must 
establish  its  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  thecountry.  It  will  be  judged  finally 
and  decisively  in  terms  of  the  service  it  renders  to  the  people. 

Industrial  development  since  Independence 

12.  Reliable  statistical  information  on  the  development  of  industry  in  recent  years  is  far  from  complete. 
Some  data  are  available  from  the  census  of  manufactures,  which  is  based  upon  an  annual  report  from  the  owners 
of  factories  employing  20  or  more  persons  and  using  power.  The  census  of  manufactures  has  been  completed 
for  only  one  recent  year,  1953,  and  very  many  firms  which  should  have  reported  did  not  do  so.  The  Department 
of  Supply  and  Development  has  gathered  considerable  information  about  basic  industries.  A  number  of  items 
of  information  are  available  also  about  the  production  of  certain  goods — cloth,  cigarettes  and  cement,  for  ex¬ 
ample — which  are  reasonably  reliable  and  correct,  and  a  large  volume  of  miscellaneous  figures  for  different  in¬ 
dividual  industries,  many  of  which  are  estimates  of  varying  reliability.  These  data  leave  a  great  deal  to  he 
desired.  The  most  important  lack  is  that  there  is  very  little  reliable  information  ahout  any  aspect  of  small-scale 
and  cottage  industry.  The  figures  that  are  available  have  beeu  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  For  some 
of  the  smaller  industries  for  which  data  were  not  available  we  made  our  own  estimates.  The  limitations  of  the 
underlying  data  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

13.  In  the  economy  of  undivided  India  the  area  that  is  now  Pakistan  produced  a  large  share  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  forest  and  animal  products  on  which  the  sub-continent’s  major  industries  were  based.  It  was  primaciy 
a  supplier  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Thus,  jute  was  shipped  to  Calcutta  for  processing  and  cotton  was  sent  to 
Bombay  and  other  cities  for  spinning  and  weaving.  They  were  the  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  deve¬ 
lopment.  On  partition  Pakistan  was  cut  off  from  the  industrial  facilities  to  process  its  raw  materials.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  rapid  industrial  development  in  recent  years  has  taken  the  form  of  establishing  facilities  to  process 
these  raw  materials.  Although  there  has  been  rapid  and  firm  progress  in  almost  the  entire  realm  of  industrial 
.development,  it  is  the  industries  based  on  raw  materials  produced  in  the  country  which  have  flourished  most — • 
such  as  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  leather,  sugar,  cement  and  paper. 

14.  In  the  first  year  of  the  country’s  industrial  development,  private  investors,  presented  with  a  variety  of 
promising  opportunities,  selected  those  which  assured  the  highest  profits  with  the  least  organisational  effort  and 
minimum  investment.  Although  this  was  wise  investment  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned,  it  did  not  lead  to  balanced  industrial  development  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country.  Several  industries 
in  which  the  country  has  considerable  natural  advantage  remained  largely  un-developed  for  lack  of  private 
enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  these  industries  of  national  importance  for  which  private  enterprise 
was  not  forth-coming,  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  was  established  in  January,  1952.  By 
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the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  the  P.  I.  D.  C.  had.  undertaken  some  30  schemes  involving  a  total  expend* 

Uf  about  Rs.  560  million,  of  which  the  Government’s  share  was  about  Rs.  380  million,  and  the  private  si 
*  Rs.  180  million.  The  P.I.  D.  Cs.  major  investments  have  been  in  paper  and  paper  board,  cement,  fertilis  ^ 

|  Jpte  mills,  shipyards,  and  the  Sui-Karachi  gas  pipeline.  These  six  industries  account  for  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
\  |apital  outlay  in  the  projects  under  execution  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period. 

S  J5  Xable  1  presents  information  about  the  increase  of  production  of  selected  major  sectors  of  large  scale; 
industry*  for  which  data  are  available  for  the  years  1948  to  1954,  inclusive.  Production  for  the  years  1948  and 
1954  is  evaluated  at  1954  prices.  In  calculating  the  value  columns,  e*-mill  prices  were  used  as  best  they  could| 
be  determined  from  various  sources.  The  value  of  industrial  production  in  these  selected  sectors  shows  ai| 
remarkable  increase,  from  Rs.  1302  million  in  1948  to  Rs.  2813  million  in  1954.  Quite  naturally  those  industries  | 
for  which  the  conditions  were  most  favourable  expanded  most  rapidly.  Thus,  the  producrion  of  cotton  cloth  « 
and  yarn  increased  from  Rs.  98  million  in  1948  to  Rs.  539  million  in  1954,  and  the  productionof  jute  goods  from 
nothing  at  all  to  Rs.  65  million  in  the  same  period. 


*  Throughout  this  Chapter  the  term  “Large  scale  industry”  is  used  in  the  sense of  the  definition  of  section  2  (j  j  ot  the 
Factories  A.ct  of  1934  to  mean  any  factory  employing  20  or  more  workers  and  using  power, 

t These  columns  were  not  taken  from  the  Explanatory  Memorandum  on  the  Budget,  1956-57,  as  were  most  of  the  other  dat*.. 


Table  1 

Summary  of  production  of  selected  large-scale  industries ,  1948 — 54(1) 
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16  There  are  no  estimates  of  changes  in  small-scale  and  cottage  industries.  It  is  likely  that  while  growth  J 
has  been  taking  place  in  small  industries,  it  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  large-scale  industry.  Although  as  yet  no  ,J 
comprehensive^index  of  industrial  production  is  available,  a  partial  index  based  on  the  products  of  17  indues,  3 
mostly  consumer-goods  industries,  and  using  1950  as  the  base  year  equal  to  100,  shows  an  increase  to  m 

1955.  If 

17  It  is  clear  that  at  independence  there  was  little  industrial  development  in  Pakistan  aside  from  the  tradi-  | 

tional  cottage  and  handicraft  industries.  Since  then,  development  has  been  very  rapid-almost  spectacular ;  | 

the  output  from  large-scale  plants  has  much  more  than  doubled.  The  share  of  industry  m  the  entire  national  J 
income  has  been  rising,  but  still  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  total.  Its  rate  of  growth  has,  however,  pro-  ^ 

bably  been  higher  than  that  of  any  other  sector. 

18  Since  independence,  investment  in  consumer-goods  industries  has  proceeded  at  a  faster  pace  than  in  : 
■producer-goods  industries.  Excluding  railways,  power  stations  and  ordnance  shops,  which  are  not  indu  e 

under  “  industry  ”  for  purpose  of  this  chapter,  about  60  per  cent  of  present  industrial  investment  is  in  consumer- 
goods'industries  as  against  40  per  cent  in  producer-goods  industries.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  early  stages  0  m- 
dustrial  development  light  industry,  being  less  capital-intensive  and  involving  simpler  technology,  should  expand  , 
more  rapidly  than  heavy  industry.  This  was  also  necessary  to  gam  self-sufficiency  in  consumer-goods  in  0 
to  release  foreign  exchange  resources  for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods.  It  has  also  introduced  a  measure  of 

stability  in  the  economy  of  the  country. 

19  The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarise  the  available  information  about  the  growth  of  industry  since 
independence  It  is  possible  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  situation  just  prior  to  the  Plan  peno  . 
Table  2  presents  information  on  large-scale  industrial  production  in  1954,  and  covers  a  somewhat  wider  range 
of  industries  than  Table  1.  The  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  heavy  concentration  of  production  in 
three  categories :  agricultural  processing  industries,  food  products  industries  (including  tobacco),  and  textiles 

Together  these  three  groups  accounted  for  production  of  a  value  of  about  2570  million  rupees  out  of  a  total 
s.  large-scale  industrial  production  of  about  3410  million  rupees,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  >s  an 
'  i  Jcation  of  the  dependence  of  the  country’s  industry  on  agricultural  raw  materials.  Very  rough  estimates  of 
production  in  1954  in  various  sectors  of  small-scale  industry  show  approx, mately  the  same  degree  of 
dependence  on  such  materials. 

?0  To  a  large  extent  the  industrial  development  of  recent  years  has  been  guided  not  by  a  carefully  worked 
out  long  range  strategy,  but  by  a  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions  based  on  what  seemed  most  necessary  and  expedient 
at  the  time  This  does  not  mean  that  the  development  that  has  taken  place  was  wrong.  We  have  been  impressed 
bv  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  plants  that  were  established  were  soundly  conceived,  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
dustrial  structure  is  effective  and  solidly  based.  Nevertheless  the  situation  has  changed.  Many  of  the  easy  and 
obvious  opportunities  for  investment  which  offered  prospects  of  large  immediate  profits  have  been  exploited. 
There  remain  many  industries  in  which  Pakistan  has  natural  advantages  still  wailing  to  be  systematically  deve¬ 
loped  In  established  lines  as  more  industrial  capacity  is  installed,  tile  days  of  automatic  profits  will  pass,  and 
competition  will  begin  to  force  the  attention  of  businessmen  towards  increasing  efficiency  and  lowering  prices. 
Future  investment  must  be  more  carefully  planned  to  bring  maximum  results.  In  general  the  Plan  period  must 
be  a  period  of  consolidation,  fuller  use  of  existing  capacity,  and  better  balanced  development.  The  country  s 
industrial  base  must  be  consolidated,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  well  planned  expansion  of  industrial 
development:  Industrialisation  must  maintain  its  tempo  though  on  a  more  carefully  planned  and  balanced  basis. 
Thisalong  withimprovementsinagricultural  production  holds  out  the  mainhope  of  improving  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  countrv  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  a  point,  where  in  addition  to  meeting  maintenance  re- 

quirements.  the  countrv  would  be  able  to  finance  from  its  own  resources  a  sizeable  programme  of  deve.opment 
from  year  to  vear.  Industries  permit  better  standards  of  living  and  generate  larger  profits  which  can  he  utilised 
for  expanding  investment  programmes.  Industrialisation  is  also  needed  to  provide  employment  for  the  increasing 

iabour  force  in  urban  areas. 
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Table  2 


Large-scale  industrial  production ,  1954 


Production,  1954 

Sector 

Quantity 

Value 

(Million 

rupees) 

Per  cent 
of  total 
production 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Agricultural  processing  : 

to 

Cotton  ginning 

... 

1 .5  M.  bales. 

610-0 

Jute  baling 

... 

2.6  M.  pucca 
bales. 

264-0 

Tea  manufacturing 

... 

55.8  M.  lbs. 

111-6 

Milling : 

Wheat 

... 

0.34  M.  tons. 

107-8 

Rice 

... 

1.85  M.  tons. 

350-0 

Sub-total  ... 

1443-4 

42-0 

Food  products  industries  : 

Edible  vegetable  oils 

... 

120,000  tons. 

223-0 

Vegetable  ghee ... 

... 

11,000  tons. 

36-3 

Food  processing 

... 

5.0  M.  lbs. 

3-8 

Sugar 

... 

76,000  tons. 

81-9 

Cigarettes 

... 

4588  millions. 

67-8 

Sub-total  ... 

... 

412-8 

13-0 

Textile  and  clothing  : 

Cotton 

... 

...  Surplus  yarn  100  M.  lbs. 

190-8 

• 

345  M.  yds.  cloth 

347-8 

Woollen 

7.5  M.  lbs. 

34-0 

yarn. 

Jute 

... 

53,140  tons. 

64-7 

Silk  and  rayon,,. 

... 

12-6  M.  yds. 

37-8 

Hosiery  and  knitted  goods 

... 

N.A.  (2) 

9-0 

Apparel 

... 

N.A. 

1*5 

Sub-total  ... 

... 

685-6 

20-0 

(1)  M= Million. 

(2)  N.A. *=  Not  available. 
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Table  2—contd. 


Wood  products  and  paper  : 

Saw  milling 

Wood-ware  (mostly  furniture) 
Plywood  and  tea  chests  ... 

Printing,  writing  and  wrapping  paper 

Sub-total 


1.8  M.  cu.  ft. 
N.A. 

200,000  sq.  ft. 
20,000  tons. 


Production,  1954 

Sector 

Quantity 

Value 

(Million 

rupees) 

Per  cent 
of  total 
production 

(1) 

20 

(3) 

(4) 

10*4 

2-2 

0-1 

23*3 


36-0 


1-1 


Leather  and  products  i 

Leather  tanning 
Leather  shoes  ... 


Sub-total 


Rubber  products  : 

Cycle  tyres 
Cycle  tubes 

Rubber  soled  canvas  shoes 
Other  rubber  products  ... 


Sub-total 


Chemicals  Industries  : 

Heavy  chemicals  : 

Sulphuric  acid  ... 

Soda  ash 
Caustic  soda  ... 

Pharmaceuticals  and  fine  chemicals 
Paints  and  varnishes  ... 
Matches 


Soap 

Turpentine  and  rosin 


Sub- total 


8.6  M.  sq.  ft. 
9.6  M.  lbs. 
10.4  M.  pairs. 


} 


25 ’4 
104-0 


129-4 


4-0 


1 .9  M.  units 

(Tyres  and 
tubes  com¬ 
bined) 

5.0  M.  pairs 

1,000  tons 

7- 7 

15-0 

8- 3 

31-0 

0-9  1 

i 

1,400  tons. 

0-6 

•i 

l 

25,000  tons. 

9-3 

1,500  tons. 

0-78 

N.A. 

5'6 

8,000  tons. 

17-4 

9 . 5  M  gross 

boxes  (1) 

(20-30  sticks) 

33-2 

15,000  tons. 

25*2 

N.A. 

0-6 

92-68 

3-0 

(l)  40—60  sticks  converted  to  20—30  sticks. 
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Table  2 — contd. 


Production,  1954 

Sector  Value  Per  cent 

Quantity  Million  of  total 

Rupees)  production 

_ _ (D  (2)  ~(3)  (4)~ 

Liquid  fuels  : 


Petroleum  refining  ... 

61.1 

M.  gallons 

36-0 

1-0 

Non-metallic  mineral  products  ■ 

Structural  clay  products  ... 

7,000 

tons. 

1-3 

Glass  : 

Hollow-ware  ... 

10,500 

tons. 

5-2 

Cement 

650,000 

tons. 

54-0 

Cement  products 

N.A. 

3-2 

Ceramics  and  refractories 

500 

tons  1 

Ceramics 

_  i 

0-6 

6,000 

tons  i 

Refractories  J 

Sub-total 

64-3 

2-0 

Engineering  Industries  : 

Steel-melting  ... 

10,000 

tons. 

3-6 

Steel  re-rolling  ... 

69,000 

tons. 

21*8 

Shipyards 

N.A. 

10-2 

Medium  and  light  engineering  (1) 

N.A. 

70-0 

Non-ferrous  products 

N.A. 

29-0 

Enamelware 

N.A. 

0-8 

Sub-total 

135-4 

4-0 

Electrical  Industries  : 

Motors,  switch  gear  and  fans 

N.A. 

7-0 

Cables,  batteries  and  appliances  ... 

N.A. 

0-5 

Radios  and  rediffusion  ... 

15,000 

Radios. 

3-0 

Sub-total 

10-5 

0-3 

Other  Industries  : 

Printing  and  publishing  ... 

N.A. 

25-0 

Film  industry  ... 

15  Films. 

6-0 

Miscellaneous  industries  not  listed  (2) 

N.A. 

270*0 

Sub-total 

301-0 

8-8 

Total  industries 

... 

3378-08 

100 

(1)  Includes  iron  foundries,  but  not  steel  melting,  casting  or 

re-rolling. 

(2)  Includes  such  industries  as  bakery  goods,  dairy  products,  beverages,  breweries,  plastic  products,  sports  goods,  grinding 
wheels  surgical  instruments,  musical  instruments,  pencils,  paper  products,  bone  crushing,  oxygen  and  acetylene,  and  cosmetics, 
except  where  no  power  is  employed,  in  which  case  they  are  included  under  small-scale  industry. 
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Objectives  of  industrial  development  ,1® 

,,  The  first  purpose  of  industrial  development  is  to  produce,  with  the  resources  that  can  be  devoted  t0  W 
21.  The  first  pu  pos i '  ^  ^  wanted  m0!t  tatt*  eounlty.  The  objectrve  rs  to  pursue  those  ?| 

the  largest  amoun  t°nities  whteh  are  most  efficientinthe  sense  that  they  will  yield  the  largest  returns  to  the  nation  1 
development  opportunities  wmcn  are  .  investment  in  new  plant  or  in  improving  g 

in  relation  to  the  investment  that  mus  be  made >>  ■  ^  5  miuion  rupees  each  year  to  the  J 

existing  plant  which  would cost  10  m Umm  ,0  million  rupees,  | 

national  products!,™ d* arjb product.  Maximum  immediate  returns  are  not  the  only  l 
but  would  add  only  ml  t  P  ^  must  be  judged  in  its  relation  to  the  total  programme  and  | 

rSSSS..  " ^  or,  exploration,  iron  and  steel,  and  afforestation  are  examples  of  invest- 
ments  needing  to  be  planned  in  the  long-term  f>erspective.  | 

22  The  second  objective  of  industrial  development  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  in  the  Resent  j 

circumstanres  of  the  country  {  j 

isiisisl! 

investments  are  large  enough,  y  t0  invest  hl  those  industries  which  save  the  largest  amount  j 

characterises  the  economy 'TV  6  ^  P  f  ,  investment.  An  investment  which  saves  an  amount  of  foreign  j 
of  foreign  change ^ f ^  Hhe  i— t  should  dearly  be  given  priority  over  an  investment  ! 

|  ;t3;rvfta  foreign  exchange  10  per  cent  of  its  cost  each  year.  Resources  are  scarce,  and  must  be  em- 

1  ployed  in  those  activities  where  the  returns  will  be  highest. 

*  23  The  third  objective  of  industrial  development  is  to  put  people  to  work 

usefully  aud  f«  the  benefit t  of  die  —  - 

through  organisation  “d  ^  and  at  much  greater  cost,  if  they  worked  alone. 

s= 

major  observe  of  reSources  must  be  used  tdsely  in  order  to  obtain  the 

ment  for  those  who  want  work.  Here  again  the  anaoi  important  to  consider  the  in- 

maximum  -  cunt  of  employment^m  ^  a  ,LLstment.  For  example, 

normally  employ  only  a  few  people  directly 

the  operation  of  many  industrial  plants  employing  ^  ^tl  If  m  investments  and  are  often 

jobs. 

!  j  of  intJe'r  intended 

I 

I  Md  “labour-intensive”  investments,  thejMter  often  being  regarded  as  preferable  in  an 

"  <\  economy  'suffering  from  scarctiy  of  capital  the  question  of  technology  k  ' '  Ful/account  must 
V.  investments  cannot  be  rejected  without  duly  analysing  ana  weigh, ng  ^  bvthem  which 

■\ tav:e.u  of  the  indirect  employment  generated  by  such  investments  as  web  a.  P 
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permit  expansions  of  employment  and  facilitate  larger  investment  programmes.  In  a  number  of  cases  highly 
capital-intensive  industries  are  thoroughly  desirable  even  under  present  circumstances  in  the  country.  For 
example,  power  stations  will  yield  high  returns  in  terms  of  additional  national  output  and  at  the  same  time  create 
Jarge  opportunities  for  additional  employment.  '  The  jute  industry  also  must  employ  the  latest  equipment  in 
order  to  establish  itself  in  the  competitive  world  market. 

25.  Many  of  the  assumed  conflicts  between  capital-intensive  and  labour-intensive  processes  are  stated  in 
terms  of  extremes,  neither  of  which  offers  the  best  solution.  It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to  build  large 
construction  projects  at  the  one  extreme  almost  entirely  by  hand  labour  and  at  the  other  extreme  almost  entirely 
by  machinery.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  one  is  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  employment  and  the 
other  from  the  standpoint  of  national  income.  Both  assertions  are  only  partially  true.  To  operate  such  a 
project  exclusively  with  hand  labour  would  usually  be  so  costly  that  other  projects  would  have  to  be  deferred 
and  their  employment  opportunities  lost.  To  operate  it  exclusively  with  machinery  would  likewise  require 
such  a  heavy  investment  that  other  projects  would  have  to  be  postponed  and  their  potential  contribution  to  the 
national  income  lost.  The  true  solution  to  such  problems  will  probably  be  found  at  some  point  between  the 
two  extremes,  based  upon  the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  doing  the  job  with  different  combinations  of  labour 
and  capital  equipment.  In  this  country  it  will  ordinarily  be  profitable  to  use  a  higher  proportion  of  labour  than 

is  customary  in  advanced  countries,  because  labour  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  \ 
go  too  far  and  put  misdirected  emphasis  upon  creating  any  kind  of  jobs,  or  upon  preserving  stagnant  and  out-  || 
dated  techniques  in  order  to  avoid  apparent  disturbances  in  employment  opportunities.  Such  actions  would  1/ 
slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  national  income  and  cut  down  the  total  opportunities  for  additional  employ-  1 
ment.  The  history  of  economic  development  shows  that  improved  teclmiques,  while  causing  immediate  disturb¬ 
ance  to  employment,  have  contributed  to  expanded  production,  consumption  and  employment.  Progress 
indeed  would  be  inconceivable  without  them. 

26.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  little  scientific  study  of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  adopting  different: 
techniques  in  specific  cases.  The  necessary  engineering  and  economic  research  has  not  been  conducted  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  which  would  permit  an  informed  decision  to  be  made  about  the  best 
technology  to  use  in  each  industry,  given  the  relative  scarcity  of  capital  and  abundance  oflabour  in  this  country. 

In  these  circumstances  we  have  made  the  best  judgments  we  could  in  the  specific  cases  that  faced  us.  Our  re¬ 
commendations  give  strong  emphasis  to  small-scale  and  cottage  industries,  where  employment  per  unit  oft! 
capital  is  often  high,  in  those  cases  where  production  is  relatively  efficient  or  can  be  made  so.  It  is  necessary,  =  { 
however,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  prepetuating  out-dated  and  inefficient  techniques  at  the  cost  of  j 
society.  Protective  measures  once  extended,  are  difficult  to  withdraw  and  tend  to  become  permanent.  1 

Industrial  management  training  and  research 

27.  Industrial  management  as  a  profession  is  not  widely  understood  in  the  country,  and  many  persons 
who  are  in  fact  carrying  the  responsibility  of  managers  are  not  trained  for  the  work.  There  is  little  recognition 
of  the  management  profession  as  such.  A  very  large  percentage  of  industry  is  family-owned  and  operated 
and  outsiders  are  not  hired  above  the  rank  of  foreman.  This  is  true  even  among  some  of  the  largest  concerns. 

As  a  consequence,  the  wide  variety  of  skills  and  experience  required  to  operate  a  large  enterprise  successfully  is 
frequently  lacking,  and  factories  in  many  cases  do  not  achieve  the  efficiency  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Similarly,  the  managers  of  most  small-scale  enterprises  have  had  little  or  no  training  and  frequently  do  not  have 
even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  business  accounting  to  help  them  in  making  decisions.  In  remedying  this 
situation  three  lines  of  action  are  suggested  :  (a)  training  young  people  in  the  management  profession  at  the 
university  level,  (b)  providing  in-plant  training  for  the  present  management,  and(c)  improving  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  through  special  training  programmes. 

28.  We  are  assuming  there  is  a  desire  to  improve  the  management  and  increase  the  productivity  of  industry. 
For  the  most  part  this  assumption  seems  warranted.  The  incentive  to  improve  the  productivity  of  a  plant  is 
ordinarily  provided  by  the  spur  of  competition  from  other  producers,  which  impels  each  producer  to  seek  to 
increase  his  plant’s  productivity  and  to  lower  costs  and  prices  in  the  interest  of  larger  sales.  It  is  possible  of 
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course  for  producers  to  try  to  join  together  in  cartels  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  competition.  If  industry  is 
to  be  dynamic  rather  than  static,  it  must  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Government  to  prevent  such  cartel  opera¬ 
tions.  In  a  few  fields  of  industry  there  will  be  only  one  or  two  producers  until  the  country’s  consumption  ex¬ 
pands  further,  and  in  some  fields  such  as  certain  railway  and  telephone  equipment  the  Government  is  the  only* 
producer.  In  these  cases  the  spur  of.competition  is  absent,  and  special  measures  are  necessary  to  require 
managers  to  strive  for  higher  efficiency  and  productivity.  In  cases  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  private 
producers,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  requiring  efficiency  is  the  potential  competition  of  lower-priced 
imports,  and  it  must  be  a  steady  purpose  of  the  Governments’  import  control  and  tariff  policies  to  avoid  shielding 
inefficient  local  producers  from  the  effects  of  foreign  competition.  In  cases  where  the  Government  is  a  monopoly 
producer,  the  standard  of  increasing  efficiency  must  be  applied  to  management  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 


Management  training 

29.  Assuming  that  managers  have  the  desire  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  plants,  they  must  know  how 
to  proceed,  and  to  this  end  several  measures  are  needed.  First  of  ail,  training  for  business  management  must  be 
recognised  and  established  as  a  professional  course  of  study  in  the  universities.  One  such  course  of  training 
has  been  established  so  far,  in  the  Institute  of  Business  and  Public  Administration  of  the  University  of  Karachi, 
and  other  similar  professional  courses  are  proposed  at  other  Universities,  (as  noted  in  the  Chapter  on  Education 
and  Training).  During  the  Plan  period  the  numbers  of  graduates  from  these  courses  will  necessarily  be  small, 

but  they  will  nevertheless  be  significant ;  in  the  long  run  a  very  great  influence  can  be  exerted  by  these  professional 

courses  to  prepare  young  men  for  junior  executive  positions  in  business  and  industry. 

30.  A  second  important  way  of  bringing  knowledge  about  better  management  and  organisation  to  managers  . 
is  through  advisory  and  training  services  brought  to  the  plant.  In  more  advanced  countries  consultations  on 

management  and  training  are  available  from  many  experienced  private  firms.  No  such  firms  yet  exist  in  Pakistan, 

though  they  will  undoubtedly  be  established  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  for  Government  programmes  to  fill 
this  gap  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 

31.  In  1955  a  productivity  mission  from  the  International  Labour  Office  began  to  function  with  special 
reference  to  the  textile  industry.  The  advisers  in  the  mission  have  conducted  a  number  of  management  training 
courses  in  textile  mills  in  Karachi,  Lyallpur  and  other  centres,  and  have  also  given  advice  to  a  number  of  firms 
on  management  and  organisation.  The  results  have  been  impressive  :  In  one  weaving  shed,  for  example, 
output  was  raised  40  per  cent  within  a  few  months,  and  further  increases  are  expected.  During  the  Plan  period 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  least  one  productivity  centre,  to  put  this  work  on  a  permanent  footing.  Such  pro¬ 
ductivity  centres  have  been  set  up  in  almost  all  countries  in  Western  Europe,  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  and  have 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Among  the  activities  of  this  productivity  centre,  the  most  important  would 
be  the  organisation  and  conducting  of  specialised  courses  in  industrial  management  for  executives  and  super¬ 
visors  from  private  industry  and  government  undertakings.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  centre  would  act  as 
advisers  in  management  and  organisation  to  industrial  concerns.  At  a  later  date,  when  sufficient  trained  staff 
members  are  available,  the  centre  will  begin  to  conduct  research  in  management  techniques.  The  productivity 
centre  could  most  appropriately  be  organised  within  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  although  it  must  of  course  have 
dose  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  since  the  purpose  of  raising  productivity  is  to  benefit  workers  and  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  the  owners  of  industry.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  this  first  productivity  centre  in  Karachi, 
from  which  teams  of  consultants  would  travel  to  East  and  West  Pakistan.  Branch  centres  should  be  established, 
the  first  one  in  Dacca,  as  soon  as  enough  trained  persons  are  available. 

32.  A  second  scheme  for  improving  management  now  in  operation  is  the  training-within-industry  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Training  attached  to  the  PIDC.  The  work  of  this  Institute  is  primarily 
directed  toward  improving  the  management  skills  of  supervisors  from  the  charge-hand  level  to  junior  managers. 
The  Institute  has  had  expert  advice  and  has  succeeded  since  its  establishment  in  1954  *in  building  a  staff  sufficiently 
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well  trained  to  conduct  the  training  courses  in  private  firms  and  government  undertakings.  Operations  have 
been  carried  on  in  both  Wings,  and  regional  offices  have  been  established  in  Dacca  and  Lahore.  The  Institute’s 
work  has  been  useful  and  should  be  continued,  either  independently  or  in  association  with  the  Productivity 
Centre. 

3.  It  is  very  important  to  assist  small-scale  and  cottage  industries  with  their  problems  of  management  and 
organisation,  but  especially  difficult  to  do  so  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  units,  their  dispersion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  them.  The  Plan  provides  for  meeting  tills  need  through  demonstration  and 
training  centres,  small-scale  industry  specialists  attached  to  the  Village  AID  organisation,  and  other  means  which 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  22. 

Improving  the  technical  skills  of  the  work  force 

,  34.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  increase  production  from  existing  equipment  by  raising  the  level  of  technical 

and  operative  skill  of  the  working  force.  The  general  subject  of  training  technicians  and  industrial  workers  is 
discussed  in  the  chapters  on  Education  and  on  Labour  and  Employment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
Plan  provides  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  education  of  persons  with  skills  useful  for  industrial  work,  though  the 
total  number  turned  out  during  the  Plan  period  cannot  be  large.  Young  men  coming  out  of  school  should  not 
be  regarded  as  finished  technicians  or  workmenAbut  rather  as  persons  qualified  to  receive  intensive  industrial 
traming.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  educational  system  to  turn  out  skilled  workmen.  That  is  the  function  of 
industries  themselves,  and  systems  of  apprenticeship,  on-the-job  training,  and  in-service  training  must  be  installed 
widely  in  industrial  establishments  for  this  purpose. 

35.  Traiuing  programmes  in  industrial  establishments  should  not  be  limited  to  new  employees.  A  good 
industrial  training  system  will  be  capable  of  lifting  the  level  of  skill  of  virtually  every  employee  in  a  plant,  old  or 
new,  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  essential  therefore  to  think  of  industrial  training  as  a  permanent  activity  of  any 
industrial  firm,  which  will  make  possible  steadily  more  production  with  the  same  equipment. 

•  36.  There  is  no  basic  reason  why  continuous  and  effective  training  programmes  should  not  be  conducted 
in  small  as  well  as  large  industrial  establishments,  but  there  are  special  difficulties.  Few  managers  of  small 
business  understand  the  importance  and  methods  of  good  training,  and  they  cannot  afford  the  special  staff  and 
facilities  which  large  firms  can  devote  to  training.  For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  the  small  industries  demonstration-cw/n-training  centres  wdl  be  to  conduct  specialised  training  courses  for 
persons  employed  in  small-scale  industries,  and  to  advise  the  owners  and  managers  of  such  businesses  how  to 
carry  on  effective  training  programmes  in  their  own  establishments. 

Industrial  research 

37.  Next  to  training  programmes  for  management  and  workers,  the  most  important  service  need  of  industry 
is  for  adequate  research.  Two  main  kinds  of  research  are  needed  :  market  or  consumption  research,  and  research 
in  manufacturing  processes  and  materials.  Very  little  research  of  either  type  is  taking  place  at  present,  though 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  research  on  processes  and  materials  by  the  laboratories  of  the  Council  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  and  one  or  two  other  institutions. 

38.  Market,  or  consumption,  research  is  required  to  find  out  what  industrial  products  are  needed  and  wanted 
in  the  country,  how  those  needs  and  wants  have  been  met  in  the  past,  and  how  they  could  best  be  met  in  the 
future.  Very  little  accurate  information  is  available  on  such  matters.  It  is  obvious  that  a  country  of  80  million 
people  with  a  rising  population  and  a  rising  national  income  will  provide  a  large  and  expanding  market  for 
industrial  products.  But  this  general  conclusion  does  not  go  far  toward  answering  such  specific  question  as  : 
how  many  yards  of  cloth  per  person  will  be  wanted  in  the  country  each  year  ;  how  fast  will  the  demand  for  pro- 

•  cessed  sugar  rise  in  relation  to  the  rise  in  national  income;  and  how  many  pumps  of  different  kinds  will  be  required 
each  year  to  provide  pure  water  in  the  country’s  villages.  Questions  of  this  type  should  be  answered  by  detailed 
consumption  surveys,  using  general  statistical  information  about  population,  income,  prices,  and  so  forth, 
supplemented  by  field  investigations,  sample  surveys,  and  other  systematic  and  detailed  enquiries.  At  present 
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the  general  statistical  information  is  very  limited  and  virtually  no  detailed  surveys  have  been  made.  In  preparmg| 
the  Plan  we  have  frequently  had  to  rely  on  nothing  firmer  than  an  estimate  of  past  domestic  production  plui| 
imports  as  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  market  for  different  products.  This  situation  must  be  improved  ai| 
rapidly  as  possible  and  we  recommend  that  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  through  the  Industrial  Planning  and  ‘  Devo|j 
lopment  Organisation  proposed  below,  should  take  the  leadership  in  starting  systematic  market  research,  usings 
the  agency  of  the  National  Sample  Survey.  For  export  products  like  jute,  surveys  should  be  made  also  of  trend*, 
in  external  markets,  and  research  directed  towards  the  possiblity  of  expanding  sales  through  the  development  of  j 
new  uses. 

39.  Research  on  industrial  materials  and  processes  is  urgently  needed.  Business  firms  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  both  hampered  at  present. by  its  lack.  A  large  number  of  questions  demand  immediate  answers.  To . 
what  extent  can  domestic  substitutes  economically  replace  imported  raw  materials  ?  To  what  extent  can  locally  ; 
available  paper  and  glass  be  substituted  for  imported  metal  in  packaging  ?  Are  there  by-products  of  existing 
industrial  processes,  now  going  to  waste,  which  could  economically  be  used  in  producing  other  goods  ?  What, 
chemical  industries  should  be  established  using  the  country’s  large  reserves  of  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material  ? 
What  is  the  most  economical  source  for  sulphur,  coal,  gypsum,  or  some  other  source  ?  How  can  the  processes 
used  by  small-scale  industries,  to  produce  bricks,  ceramics  and  many  other  products  be  made  more  efficient  ? 

Are  there  possible  new  uses  for  indigenous  raw  materials,  such  as  jute.  These  are  merely  examples  ;  the  list 
could  be  greatly  extended.  Some  of  the  questions  are  relatively  simple  to  answer  ;  others  are  very  complicated 
and  would  acquire  considerable  field  investigation,  laboratory  testing  and  economic  analysis  before  reliable 
judgments  could  be  reached.  |f 

40.  Laboratories  are  necessary  to  conduct  research  on  many  questions  concerning  industrial  processes  and  [' 
materials,  and  the  Plan  provides  for  the  further  development  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  |; 
Industrial  Research,  the  Institutes  of  Glass  and  Ceramics,  Cotton  Technology  and  others.  The  country’s  | 
greatest  lack  at  the  moment,  however,  is  in  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  work  of  these  laboratories  and  l 
other  means  for  industrial  research.  Accordingly,  our  major  recommendation  in  this  field  is  for  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  a  department  of  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  in  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  This  organisation  « 
would  not  supplant  any  present  organisation,  such  as  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  It  [■ 
would  plan  and  arrange  for  research  and  the  Council  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  main  organs  for  carrying  it 
out.  Such  an  organisation  would  be  in  a  position  to  survey  the  entire  field  of  industrial  research  ;  to  give  direction  i 
and  guidance  to  the  Government’s  industrial  laboratories  and  other  research  facilities  ;  to  arrange  for  research 

to  be  conducted  by  universities  and  private  organisations  ;  and  to  prepare  programmes  of  industrial  research 
giving  due  weight  to  priorities  among  the  different  requirement,  and  allocating  the  limited  resources  to  their  most  i 
valuable  uses.  Industrial  research  should  not  be  considered,  however,  as  solely  the  Government’s  responsibility,  f 
Associations  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  cooperative  societies  and  individual  industrial  firms  ought  to  ; 
make  a  beginning  in  conducting  research  in  matters  of  their  special  concern.  ; 


41.  The  great  bulk  of  the  industrial  research  which  should  be  done  in  the  country  at  present  is  of  thenature 
of  applied  rather  than  basic  research.  The  libraries  of  research  organisations  in  advanced  countries  are  bulging  ; 
with  the  results  of  investigations  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  For  the  most  part  the  work  should  consist  . 
of  obtaining  the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  investigations  of  research  centres  in  other  countries  and  adapting 
those  results  to  local  conditions.  It  will  be  extremely  important  to  establish  close  working  relationships  with  ; 
one  or  more  first-class  research  institutes  in  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  or  other  countries,  through  which  information 
can  be  obtained  and  repetition  of  work  already  done  elsewhere  avoided.  The  laboratories  engaged  on  industrial 
research  must  be  regarded  as  productive,  functional  parts  of  the  country’s  industrial  development  facilities. 
Their  results  must  be  measured  by  their  direct  effect  in  improving  efficiency  and  increasing  industrial  output,  and 
while  encouragement  and  opportunities  should  be  extended  to  people  who  are  inclined  towards  general  research 
and  are  well  fitted  for  it,  the  contribution  these  laboratories  make  to  the  general  advance  of  science  for  the  time 
being  at  least  must  be  regarded  as  secondary.  For  example,  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  country  has  the 
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equipment  and  trained  scientists  to  make  original  contributions  to  the  advance  of  atomic  energy  research  but 
it  is  most  important  in  the  meantime  to  obtain  and  apply  for  the  country  s  benefit  the  results  of  atomic  energy 
research  done  elsewhere. 

Raising  productivity  of  existing  capacity 

42.  An  industrial  development  programme  does  not  mean  only  investment  in  new  undertakings.  Normally 
the  largest  immediate  gains  in  production  and  employment  are  to  be  found  by  using  existing  plant  and  equipment 
more  efficiently.  It  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  add  new  capacity,  but  the  first  step  in  an  industrial  development 
programme  must  be  to  achieve  the  greatest  production  from  industrial  capacity  already  in  existence.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  small-scale  as  well  as  to  large-scale  industry. 

43.  In  general,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  considerably  more  production  from  the  industrial  facilities  now 
existing  in  the  country,  and  in  the  process  to  save  foreign  exchange  and  create  additional  employment.  Some¬ 
times  this  requires  some  new  investment— additional  equipment,  for  example,  or  modern  machines.  Frequently, 
however,  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  can  be  obtained  simply  through  better  management  and  organisation 
of  the  work,  better  training  of  the  work  force,  operating  on  double  or  triple  shifts,  or  a  better  flow  and  handling 
of  raw  materials  and  spare  parts.  These  opportunities  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  they  can  yield 
more  production  without  sizeable  additions  to  capital  equipment — and  capital  equipment  is  extremely  scarce. 
Methods  for  spreading  capital  more  thinly  must  therefore  be  vigorously  applied. 

44.  One  important  means  for  obtaining  maximum  production  from  the  capital  equipment  we  already 
have  is  to  operate  that  equipment  as  many  hours  in  each  day  as  possible.  Adding  a  second  shift  of  workers, 
or  even  a  third  shift,  so  that  the  plant  operates  16  or  24  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight,  can  result  in  doubling  or 
.tripling  the  output  (and  the  employment)  of  the  plant,  with  little  or  no  addition  to  capital  equipment.  Many 
plants  in  the  country— in  the  cotton  textile  industry  for  example— have  been  working  regularly  on  a  two  or  three 
shift  basis,  and  the  practice  could  be  extended.  Small  businesses  are  often  as  capable  as  large  of  multiple  shift 
operations.  Perhaps  the  example  of  such  operation  that  is  nearest  perfection  is  that  of  the  rickshaw  drivers, 
where  three  drivers  take  turns  in  operating  the  full  24  hours  each  day,  thus  achieving  virtually  100  per  cent  use  of 
their  capital  equipment,  the  rickshaw.  . 

45.  Where  capital  is  so  scarce  as  it  is  in  this  country,  it  would  obviously  be  wasteful  to  establish  two  plants 
where  one  plant  working  a  double  shift  could  produce  the  same  results.  In  general,  government  policy  should 
be  that  before  any  new  capacity  is  installed  in  an  industry,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  additional  output 
could  not  be  obtained  as  economically  by  more  intensive  use  of  existing  capacity. 

46.  At  present  the  main  obstacle  to  full  use  of  existing  capital  equipment  is  the  shortage  of  raw  materials 
and  spare  parts,  a  good  part  of  which  must  be  imported.  On  no  subject  have  businessmen  addressed  us  with 
more  vehemence.  It  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  sufficient  imports,  and  also  the  intermittent,  stop-and-go  character 
of  the  flow  of  imported  items,  are  very  costly  to  the  country,  since  they  require  plants  to  operate  at  low  volume 
and  therefore  high  unit  cost,  and  also  necessitate  frequent  and  costly  slowdowns  or  even  interruptions  of  operations. 
This  requires  a  system  of  priorities  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  available  foreign  exchange  resources.  High 
priority  has  to  be  given  to  spare  parts  and  raw  materials,  but  new  undertakings  are  also  necessary  to  enable  the 
country  to  replace  imports  by  domestic  production,  and  to  increase  export  earnings.  The  Plan  provides  for 
foreign  exchange  to  import  raw  materials  and  replacement  parts  in  appreciably  larger  amounts  than  in  recent 
years.  This  question  is  further  discussed  below. 

New  investment  in  industry 

47.  As  we  have  emphasised  before,  the  country  should  allocate  the  resources  available  to  those  industrial 
investments  which  will  yield  the  maximum  returns,  whether  measured  in  growth  of  national  income,  in  earnings 
or  savings  of  foreign  exchange,  or  in  additional  employment.  Ideally,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  best  possible 
programme  for  new  investment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  complete  technical  and  economic  analyses  of  a 
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great  many  alternative  possibilities,  which  would  show  the  various  costs  and  returns  from  each.  This  would 
permit  quantitative  comparisons  to  be  made  among  them  and  choice  of  the  combination  which  would  give  the  ^ 

largest  and  most  rapid  gains. 

48.  Such  information  is  only  partially  available  in  the  country  today.  Useful  project  reports  are  avail¬ 
able  concerning  many  of  the  large  P.I.D.C.  projects.  The  information  given  by  the  1953  census  of  manufac¬ 
tures  shows  costs  and  returns  for  the  industries  which  were  established  at  that  time.  We  have  gathered  such 
other  information  as  we  could  from  government  agencies  and  private  businessmen.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  reasonably  accurate  estimates  concerning  prospective  returns  on  investment,  as  m  rayon  pro¬ 
duction  for  example,  where  the  techniques  involved  are  fairly  well  standardized  and  the  elements  of  cost  are  well 
known  In  all  cases  the  effect  of  new  or  expanded  capacity  on  national  income  and  on  the  balance  of  payments 
has  been  taken  into  account.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  improving  foreign  exchange  resources  we  have  given 
special  importance  to  the  foreign  exchange  aspects  of  industrial  schemes.  All  this  information  has  been  used 
in  drawing  up  the  detailed  programme  of  proposed  new  investment  for  modernisation,  for  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  for  new  plants  which  is  described  later  in  this  chapter.  In  addition,  this  programme  has  been 
discussed  with  representatives  of  the  industries  and  government  agencies  concerned,  and  their  comments  and 
views  have  been  taken  into  account.  Nevertheless,  any  recommendations  made  at  the  present  time  for  new  in¬ 
dustrial  investment  must  be  based  in  large  part  upon  qualitative  judgments  rather  than  upon  adequate  technical 
data.  A  good  deal  of  further  study  and  investigation  will  be  needed  as  the  programme  is  put  into  effect,  and 

changes  will  no  doubt  be  necessary. 

49  Several  different  types  of  new  investment  are  included  in  the  industrial  development  programme.  The 
first  is  modernisation  of  plant  and  equipment.  This  includes  the  replacement  of  obsolete  and  worn-out  equip- 
ment,  bringing  in  new  and  cheaper  sources  of  fuel  and  power,  improving  the  physical  layout  of  the  plant  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  more  efficient  flow  of  work,  improving  the  methods  of  handling  materials,  and  other  actions  to  raise 
productivity  and  lower  costs.  Conspicuous  examples  of  modernisation  needed  in  the  country  are  found  in  cotton 
ginning,  where  most  of  the  gins  are  so  old  and  worn-out  that  much  of  the  ginned  cotton  is  below  world  standards 
of  cleanliness  and  quality  and  sells  at  a  discount  in  world  markets  ;  and  in  the  handloom  industry,  where  faster 
more  efficient  looms  could  double  the  daily  production  of  the  handloom  weavers.  Some  modernisation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  needed  in  virtually  every  industry,  though  we  recognise,  that  the  programme  we  have  included  in  the  Plan 
would  not  be  easy  to  carry  ont,  and  might  spread  over  more  than  one.  Plan  period.  It  would  present  greater 
difficulties  than  the  installation  of  new  plants.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  units  which  are  m  need 
of  modernisation  are  evacuee  property,  and  do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  beneficiaries,  the  programme  must 
in  nature  be  a  diffused  one.  In  addition,  the  owners  may  be  able  or  willing  to  undertake  the  technical  work  or 
the  investment  involved.  For  other  reasons  also,  investment  in  modernisation  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
industrial  development  programme  in  later  years.  New  inventions  and  processes  are  flowing  continuously  from 
research  institutions  and  practical  production  experience,  and  industrialists  must  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  equipment  and  methods  continuously  up-to-date  in  the  interest  of  large  production  and  lower  costs. 

50.  A  second  type  of  new  investment  in  the  programme  is  investment  to  balance  existing  facilities. 
Examples  are  numerous.  Several  textile  mills  need  air-conditioning,  combing,  bleaching  and  dyeing  equipment 
in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  equipment  which  they  already  have.  The  country 
should  also  undertake  the  production  of  some  of  the  equipment  for  the.  textile  industry,  all  of  which  at  present 
must  be  imported.  There  is  need  for  small-job  machine  shops,  and  foundries  to  service  larger  plants,  each  of 
which  now  has  to  instal  its  own  machine  shop  requiring  a  much  larger  total  investment.  More  packaging  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  manufactured  within  the  country.  All  these  investments  will  yield  high  returns  and  save  con¬ 
siderable  foreign  exchange. 

51.  The  third  type  of  new  investment  is  the  establishment  of  new,  independent  plants.  At  the  present 
stage  of  the  country's  development  the  most  promising  opportunities  are  those  which  depend  primarily  on  raw 
materials  that  are  available  locally  in  good  quality  and  at  competitive  prices.  The  element  of  local  raw  materials 
has  clearly  been  of  very  great  influence  in  our  industrial  development  in  recent  years  ;  the  largest  investments 
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have  been  made  in  those  industries  in  which  raw  materials  were  most  easily  available.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
for  example,  that  about  500  million  rupees  were  invested  in  cotton  textile  plants  from  1948  to  mid-1955  :  the 
investment  in  jute  manufacturing  started  somewhat  later,  but  had  reached  a  total  of  perhaps  190  million  rupees 
by  the  end  of  1955. 

52.  Particularly  promising  as  an  opportunity  for  new  investment  is  production  from  raw  materials  that 
are  available  but  have  not  been  put  to  use.  Pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paperboard  can  be  produced 
from  wild  grasses.  Such  products  can  be  made,  in  larger  quantities,  from  bamboos.  Tanning  extract  can  be 
made  front  mangrove  trees.  Tung  oil  can  be  produced  not  only  from  nuts  gathered  on  tea  estates  but  also  from 
new  plantations  of  tung  trees.  Glucose  can  be  made  from  starch  produced  from  maize.  In  many  cases,  too, 
goods  can  be  produced  from  industrial  by-products  that  now  go  to  waste.  Paper  can  be  made  from  bagasse, 
and  power  alchohol  from  molasses.  Residual  oil  can  be  recovered  from  oil  cake.  Rayon  and  cellophane  can 
be  produced  from  cotton  linters.  Gelatine  can  be  produced  by  tanners,  and  various  chemicals  by  paper  mills. 
Cosmetics  can  be  made  from  wool  grease,  plastics  front  sawdust,  caffeine  from  tea  dust,  insecticides  from  pow¬ 
dered  tobacco  and  starch  from  broken  rice.  Utilisation  of  such  materials,  where  they  can  be  exploited  eco¬ 
nomically,  can  contribute  substantially  toward  increasing  the  nation’s  output  and  improving  its  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

53.  Looking  ahead,  according  to  the  estimates  of  costs  and  returns  available  to  us,  among  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  returns  which  are  in  sight  for  any  new  investment  in  the  country  are  those  connected  with  the  use  as  fuel, 
or  as  raw  material  for  chemical  conversion,  of  the  natural  gas  found  at  Sui  and  Sylhet.  The  gas  pipelines  from 
Sui  to  Karachi,  and  from  Sui  to  Multan  and  then  on  to  Lahore  represent  very  heavy  investments.  But  as  soon 
as  the  amount  of  gas  transmitted  reaches  sizeable  quantities  the  pipelines  can  deliver  gas  at  a  low  cost  and  the 
resulting  contribution  to  national  income  and  savings  of  foreign  exchange  will  be  high  indeed.  Combining 
natural  gas  as  fuel  with  the  limestone  and  gypsum  which  are  found  amply  in  the  country  can  give  us  very  efficient 
cement  plants,  thus  satisfying  a  large  requirement  for  many  development  needs  with  a  relatively  small  cost  in 
foreign  exchange.  A  third  highly  promising  industry  based  on  natural  gas  is  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilisers,  which  can  be  made  from  the  gas  by  very  efficient  processes,  to  satisfy  the  country’s  rapidly  growing  needs. 
Other  promising  industrial  fields  based  on  the  use  of  local  raw  materials  are  just  manufacturing,  sugar  mills  and 
paper  plants.  The  returns  from  investment  in  those  areas  promise  to  be  attractive,  though  not  as  high  as  from 
investments  based  on  natural  gas.  Together,  these  investments  in  industries  based  primarily  on  local  raw 
materials  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  proposed  investment  in  new  large-scale  plants  during  the  Plan  period. 

54.  It  is  vitally  important  to  realise,  however,  that  it  is  not  simply  the  existence  of  a  local  raw  material  which 
determines  the  desirability  of  investment,  but  also  the  quality  of  that  raw  material,  its  location,  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  can  be  manufactured  into  finished  products.  Thus  it  would  be  technically  possible  to  manufac¬ 
ture  motor  spirit  from  potatoes  or  other  agricultural  raw  materials,  but  the  process  would  be  expensive.  The 
country  can  gain  much  more  by  putting  its  capital  into  other  uses  which  will  earn  or  save  far  more  foreign  ex¬ 
change  per  unit  of  investment,  and  continuing  to  import  motor  spirit  to  meet  its  needs.  The  question  is  not, 
therefore,  solely  whether  raw  materials -are  available  locally,  but  whether  products  can  be  manufactured  from 
those  raw  materials  efficiently  in  relation  to  other  possible  investments.  This  point  is  sometimes  overlooked 
in  the  natural  desire  to  produce  all  the  products  the  country  needs  within  its  own  borders. 

55.  There  are  also  promising  investment  opportunities  in  industries  which  use  mainly  imported  materials 
in  raw  or  semi-finished  form,  and  assemble  or  fabricate  them  in  the  country  into  finished  products.  The  gains 
in  such  cases,  in  comparison  with  the  alternative  of  importing  the  finished  products,  come  largely  from  savings 
on  transport  costs  and  from  using  local  workers  rather  than  paying  for  the  labour  of  workers  in  other  countries. 
There  can  often  be  a  succession  of  steps  in  such  cases,  starting  with  the  import  of  all  the  finished  parts  and  simply 
assembling  the  product  here,  moving  on  to  the  manufacture  of  the  simpler  components  here,  and  so  on  until 
possibly  only  the  raw  materials  which  cannot  be  found  locally  are  imported,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  all  done 
locally.  The  assembly  and  manufacture  of  radios  is  an  example.  Kits  of  components  are  now  imported  and 
assembled  here,  which  can  save  considerable  foreign  exchange.  The  next  step  will  be  to  manufacture  the  simpler 
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.  .  „Wnet,.  later  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  simpler  electrical  parts-such  as  chokes-.; 
components,  such  as  cabinets  ,  late  ;  .  .  necessaly.  Each  step  can  add  to  the  value  of  pro-; 

coils,  and  condensers— using  mpo  o^^  ^  exchange>  and  t0  the  employment  opportunities.  There 

duct  produced  in  tte  country  *.  deveiopment.  ia  the  pharmaceutical  industry  for  exam- 

are  many  other  examples  of  t  YP  exchan se  simply  to  produce  bottles  and  labels  in  the  country, 

ple,  it  will  save  very  sizeable  amomrts  of  W  ^  ^  mamlfacture  of  ffller  materials,  then 

r  ^SSucSron^an^ther  examples  could  be  cited. 

for  exarn^e,  start  out  now  o^  man  however,  requiring  a  very  heavy  investment  and  ytel  mg 

metal.  This  would  be^n  ~ly  j»yj*  at  present  which  ^  be  ar  more  pro  u^ 

tivTIndrrnufacLe  of  hcavydec.rical  equipment  would  not  be  a  good  use  of  our  limited  resources  at 

present  time. 

economies  availabte  at  s  h  Pl  f  -  ^  close  proximity  to  the  centres  of  administration,  and  the  pre- 

the  port  the  specia fee 1,U^  °  Uiere  on  migration  from  India.  On  purely  economic  grounds,  new 

r„“ »,r « i  ^  *. .,.r»  - 

^  /  r  me  over  larger  areas  Dispersal  will  lessen  the  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  social  problems 

3Z  from  a*—, ,.»»«  -  w* 

58  The  Government  already  exercise  the  power  of  determining  the  location  of  new  industrial  units  The 
PIDC  has  used  its  «■ 

priate  policies. 

Reflation  and  control  of  industrial  development 

59  Under  the  Pakistan  Constitution  Act  in  force  from  23rd  March  1956,  industries  have  become  a  pro- 
1  vincial  responsibility,  except  *«  industries  owned  wholly  or  partially  by  the  Federatior i  or  ^^jrabon  se, 

1  UD  bv  the  Federation  ”,  We  assume  however  that  the  Development  of  Industries  (Federal  Control)  Act  1949, 

\  L  tCL,eslsued  under  it  continue  to  apply  under  Section  224  of  the  Constitution  Act.  Under  the  form« 
Act  all  new  industrial  undertakings  or  expansions  of  existing  undertakings  likely  to  employ  more  than  perso 
\  ‘  ftave  sp^mc  authorisation  from  the  Government.  The  basis  on  which  the  power  of  granting  such  auto, 

l  risa^on  will  be  distributed  between  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  is  not  rd. ev.nl I  to  the i  genera  pro 
5  of  nublic  control  What  is  relevant  is  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  only  to  27  industries  lists 
i  Schedllle  t0  the  Act.  Applications  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Director  General,  Supply  and  DvVelop- 
\  “the  Textile  Commissioner,  or  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  according  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

=  60  Under  the  Control  of  Capital  Issues  Act  all  issues  of  capital  above  1,00.000  rupees  whether  original 

or  supplementary,  require  approval  by  the  Central  Government.  The  Government  ar-  able  also  to  reg^ 
the  development  of  industries  through  import  controls,  wlucn,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
indefinitely  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  resources. 
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61.  The  controls  provide  the  Government  with  effective  instruments  for  exercising  decisive  influence  on 
the  development  and  regulation  of  industries.  The  Federal  aud  Provincial  Governments  might  well  consider 
whether  the  authority  vested  in  them  for  granting  permissions  to  set  up  new  undertakings  or  to  expand  existing 
undertakings  is  sufficiently  complete  for  aligning  the  course  of  industrial  development  with  their  plans.  The 
need  for  obtaining  Government  permission  for  new  undertakings  or  expansions  of  existing  undertakings  should 
not  be  limited  to  27  industries  only. 

62.  These  three  separate  types  of  control — over  establishing  or  extending  factories  raising  capital,  and 
using  foreign  exchange— need  to  be  co-ordinated  to  prevent  anomalies  which  would  give  rise  to  uncertainties 
and  grievances.  It  would  be  improper  to  grant  permissions  to  establish  plant  which  could  not  be  honoured  by 
the  Capital  Issue  and  Import-Control  authorities,  or  to  authorise  capital  issues  which  could  not  be  backed  by 
the  necessary  allocations  of  foreign  exchange  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  seems  desirable  that  one  authority 
should  be  responsible  at  the  Centre  and  one  in  each  Province  for  co-ordinating  the  controls  over  industrial  deve¬ 
lopment.  Co-ordination  is  also  necessary  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  We  emphasise 
this  because  it  is  undesirable  that  the  sanction  of  one  authority  should  be  used  for  applying  pressure  against  an¬ 
other,  or  should  give  rise  to  justifiable  grievances  and  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  but  even  more 
because  without  such  co-ordination,  maximum  use  of  available  resources  at  any  given  time  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tions  would  not  be  possible.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  if  all  entrepreneurs  were  able  to  approach  a  single 
public  body  for  the  necessary  permissions  and  could  look  to  it  for  support  in  their  work,  as  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  plan. 

63.  In  this  connection,  the  question  of  the  principles  and  procedures  to  be  observed  and  the  machinery 
to  be  used  for  selecting  parties  for  setting  up  new  units  is  very  important  and  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
With  a  plan  in  being  and  fixed  targets  to  be  achieved,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government,  acting  through 
the  proposed  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  Department,  or  through  some  other  suitable  agency  until 
that  department  is  organised,  to  take  the  initiative  themselves  in  selecting  the  promoters.  They  should  not  wait 
until  applications  are  received,  nor  should  they  grant  permissions  to  more  parties  or  for  larger  capacities  than 
are  needed. 

64.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  some  importance  that  new  tasks  should  be  assigned  to  those  who  can  be  trusted 
to  accomplish  them  successfully.  But  this  principle  cannot  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  allowing  economic  power 
to  he  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  or  a  few  firms  or  individuals,  whatever  their  resources  and  or¬ 
ganising  capabilities.  This  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  declared  national  policy  of  fostering  conditions 
in  which  equality  of  opportunity  prevails  and  economic  power  is  widely  distributed.  In  principle  the  distribution 
of  economic  power  must  be  pushed  to  the  farthest  limit  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  serve  the  public  good.  In 
practice  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  and  observe  this  limit.  At  the  minimum,  deliberate  and  consistent  efforts 
should  be  made  in  relation  to  new  industrial  undertakings  to  discover  and  encourage  new  entrepreneurs  in 
the  effort  to  disperse  control  and  ownership.  To  select  those  who  already  have  enough  on  their  hands  is  to 
judge  others  as  incompetent.  The  soundness  of  such  a  judgment  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  successful  industrial  entrepreneurs  had  little  industrial  experience  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
procedure  should  be  laid  down  for  the  selection  of  parties  for  undertaking  new  ventures.  In  important  cases 
the  selections  should  be  approved  finally  by  the  Cabinet  or  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  appointed  for  this 
purpose. ' 

New  investment  in  large-scale  industries 

65.  Chapter  21  presents  in  detail  the  proposed  new  investment  in  individual  large-scale  industries,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  this  investment  would  be  intended.  These  proposed  investments  are  summarised  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

66.  There  were,  on  30th  June  1955,  about  3,000  factories  employing  more  than  20  workers  and  using  power, 
with  a  total  investment  in  fixed  and  working  capital  of  about  2,300  million  rupees.  The  expansion  targets  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  Plan  call  for  the  investment  of  another  3,000  million  rupees  of  which  2,700  million  would  be 


for  new  capacity  and  300  million  rupees  for  modernisation.  Of  these  amounts  about  1,600  million  rupees 
would  be  private  investment  and  1,400  million  rupees  would  be  public  investment,  largely  through  the  Pakistan- 
Industrial  Development  Corporation.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  is  estimated 
at  1,900  million  rupees.  The  division  of  past  and  proposed  investment  among  major  industrial  groups  is  shown 

in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Investment  in  large-scale  industry 


Million  rupees 


Industry  Group 


Capital 
investment 
by  mid 
1955 

Additional 

investment 

1955-60 

312 

117 

265 

368 

796 

695 

91 

186 

56 

32 

166 

547 

88 

142 

182 

363 

27 

39 

84 

268 

193 

261 

2,260 

3,018 

A  gricultural  proces  sin  g 
Food  products  industries  ... 
Textiles  and  cl  othirffe 
Wood  and  paper  products  ... 
Leather  and  rubber  products 
Chemical  and  Liquid  Fuels 
Brick,  glass,  cement,  ceramics 
E  ngineering  industries 
Electrical  industries 
Gas  transmission  and  distribution 
Other  industries 


67  As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  total  proposed  allocation  for  investment  in  specific  industries  is  Rs.  3,018 
million.  In  addition,  the  reserve  for  additional  investments  in  East  Pakistan  in  such  industries  as  engineering, 
steel  re-rolling,  etc.,  is  Rs.  355  million.  Against  these  totals  there  is  certain  to  be  a  considerable  shortfall  owing 
to  such  factors’  as  delays  in  preparing  detailed  schemes,  delays  in  construction,  lack  of  managerial  staff,  etc.  We 
have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  likely  degree  of  shortfall  in  the  industrial  sphere.  If,  however,  the  percent 
ages  of  shortfall  which  we  have  allowed  for  the  Plan  as  a  whole  were  applied  to  public  and  private  investment 
in  industry,  the  actual  expenditures  for  industrial  investment  during  the  Plan  period  would  be  about  2,500  mil 
lion.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  this  amount  would  be  about  Rs.  1,600  million.  These,  rather  than 
the  total  amounts  shown  in  Table  3,  are  the  sums  for  which  resources  would  have  to  be  found. 

68.  Of  the  proposed  investment  of  3,000  million  rupees,  about  1,600  million  is  in  producers  goods  ind us 

tries  as  against  1,400  million  in  consumers’  goods  industries.  This  would  raise  the  share  of  investment  in  pro 
ducers’  goods  industries  from  around  40  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  to  around  45  per  cent  at 
the  end.  Major  investments  in  producers’  goods  industries  will  be  in  cement,  heavy  chemicals,  fertiliser,  news 
print,  and  shipbuilding.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  investment  included  in  this  chapter,  the  Plan  includes  in 
vestment  in  capacity  for  manufacturing  railway  carriages  and  wagons  and  telephonic  equipment  and  investment 
in  the  installation  of  power  plants  and  transmission  lines,  included  in  the  Chapters  on  Transport,  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  Power.  A  very  large  proportion  of  total  investment  under  the  Plan  is  thus  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  44  heavy  industry  ”,  whose  output  is  producer  goods  for  further  investment. 

Executing  the  industrial  development  programme 

69.  The  industrial  development  programme  which  has  been  summarised  in  this  chapter  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  country’s  welfare  and  progress.  To  execute  this  programme  will  require  extensive  and  co¬ 
ordinated  action  by  both  Government  and  private  enterprise.  In  most  fields  of  industrial  development  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Government  to  make  detailed  decisions  on  how  to  expand  and  modernise  individual  industrial 
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establishments ;  these  are  decisions  which  can  be  made  with  more  precision  and  fuller  awareness  of  all  the  fac 

— t  z“‘  ,dMi>  »— . — i. 

g  l  m  assisting,  guiding,  and  controlling  industrial  development.  For  the  most  part  this  will  be 
one  through  unport  and  capita,  issues  controls,  tax  incentives  and  other  devices  for  guMing^SSeSeS 
o  hanne  S  winch  wdl  best  serve  the  country’s  welfare.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  tte  0^“  to 

ment  mustlrovide  Un’iSte“her  “7°™^.  «  Permanently  under  its  direct  control.  Furthermore,  the  Govern- 
must  provide  a  wide  range  of  supporting  services-education,  finance,  research  advice-which  are  of  vre,  t 
importance  to  industry  both  large  and  small,  of  great 

70  The  following  paragraphs  discuss  the  role  of  Government  in  encouraging  controlling  and  sumiort 

,  Ti'/'  *“ "  “« 

ucceed  without  a  very  high  degree  of  initiative  and  energy  on  the  part  of  private  businessmen  The  targets  we 
,  e  proposed  for  private  industry  represent  quantities  of  production  which  we  believe  are  needed  and  can  be 

•the  necessa'rylmaiTcd  s'tT^'d  "0t  *  h°WeVCr'  l‘”less  busin^™n  undertake 

investment  in  industry  cln  hT  ass  Th  r  ’>CCeSSary  i,,VestmCntS'  F^rmore,  while  direct  Government 
and  initiative  of  entrepreneur!  GoVernllrent  actio"’  P^ate  investment  will  depend  upon  the  vigour 

In  recent  yTa^nrivatehnT  ^  n°‘  “  h  itS  responsibilities  under  the  Plan, 

n  recent  years  private  businessmen  have  g,ven  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  accomplishing  the  tasks  under 

“o'  I;3"  r  P‘?d  COnSideraWe  e“erSy'  initiatiV6’  a"d  Rising  ability  under  tryinVand8  difficult 

eqUaUy  g0°d  aCC°Unt  in  t-ks  under  the  Plan,  but 

y  need  the  full  support  of  the  Government,  and  the  administration.  The  private  sector  shmilH  kp  +  .  t  ^ 

as  an  agency  for  carrying  out  specific  tasks  envisaged  under  the  Plan  and  thus  f„E  Z  Z 

e  a  ministration  should  be  helpful  in  its  attitude  and  extend  its  goodwill  and  support  This  need  is 
ven  more  pronounced  in  East  Pakistan  than  in  West  Pakistan.  T|)e  ^  “ 

more  admm,Stra“°n  there  has  to  be  correspondingly  more  helpful  and  also 

72.  From  the  beginning  the  Government  lias  actively  stimulated  iudustrial  growth.  The  First  Industrie 

bu°" r^r  “T  "  DTmbar  1947  a“d  atte"ded  by  -Presentatives  both  ofGotume^nd  pr  v 
business.  The  result  was  a  bas.c  Statemeut  of  Industrial  Policy  which  still  stands,  virtually  unaltered  as  the 

Gov  rnment  s  working  policy.  Tins  policy  statement  sets  forth  the  intention  of  the  Governmen  o  nian  h 
development  of  certain  important  industries,  and  to  assist  their  growth  through  education  and  it  h  it 

IuTtte^rT1  aS.S1Sta,l,Ce’ protec,ive  tariffs’ tax  incentives,  encouragement  to  foreigne  apital,  and  other  means3.! 

e  na  10na  p01cy  t0  foster  tbe  Private  ownership  of  industries  and  to  avoid  direct  Government 
action  except  when  necessary  to  promote  development,  as  through  the  PIDC.  This  policy  has  been  accompanied !! 
by  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  since  independence  and  should  not  in  our  view  be  changed.  P  Kd 

73  The  Government  have  granted  liberal  tax  incentives  to  industrial  investment,  in  three  principal  ways  : 

"  jeT?a!'°n  ‘afeS  haW,  bCen  aUOTVed  r°r  ‘aX  PUrp°SeS  undcr  various  arrangements,  permitting 
rat  woXl!mitP  6  WVeS,1”ent  *  P'a"‘  a"d  rapidly  .*•»"  *».  normal 

(&)  Profits  of  new  undertakings  have  been  free  of  income  and  super-taxes  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent 
of  the  capital  invested  for  an  initial  period  after  the  investment  is  made  ; 

(c)  Investments  made  by  individuals  in  new  industrial  undertakings  have  bee’n  exempted  from  income 
and  super-taxes  up  to  certain  percentages  of  personal  income. 

74.  No  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  effects  of  these  tax  incentives  on  the  supply  of  capital  for  indus- 

.  mVeS  T.Ut:  b“‘  theyhave  undoub‘cdly  given  strong  impetus  to  such  investment  by  individuals,  and  have 
ma  e  aval  a  e  to  companies  large  tax-free  funds  which  could  be  rc-invested  in  expansion.  As  was  to  be  expect 
ed,  ,t  has  been  possible  for  firms  and  individuals  to  plough  back  the  profits  of  initial  investment  into  successively 


iarEer  enterprises.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  Chapter  9  and  suggested  that  while  a  continuation  of 
incentives  is  desirable  so  long  as  they  result  in  real  additions  to  industrial  investment,  their  application  in  thjg| 
future  should  be  made  selective  in  order  to  stimulate  development  in  the  desired  direction,  and  to  avoid 
incentives  which  do  not  serve  any  important  purpose. 

75  As  an  additional  source  of  capital  for  industrial  investment,  the  Government  established  in  1949  the  W 

Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  to  grant  loans  and  to  underwrite  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  P  ans|» 
have  also  been  made  to  create  an  Industrial  Investment  and  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  the  equity  capital  as-lg 
well  .as  the  medium  and  long-term  credit  requirements  of  industry.  We  discuss  in  Chapters  10  and  11,  the  prob-  « 
lem  of  providing  finance  for  industrial  development  during  the  Plan  period.  ■*, 

76  The  Protective  Duties  Act  of  1950  established  a  Tariff  Commission  to  recommend  protection  to  do-  Jj 
mestic  industries  for  temporary  periods  to  help  them  become  established  and  reach  a  competitive _ levekof  efr  '|  I 
ciency  Some  degree  of  protection  has  been  granted  in  more  than  30  cases,  ordinarily  for  periods  of  two  o  |  I 
vears  after  whit*  further  claims  are  to  be  reviewed.  No  thorough  study  has  been  attempted  of  the  effects  of  |  j 
Ihe  nrotection  which  has  been  granted.  It  has  undoubtedly  assisted  some  local  manufactures  by  raising  loed  M 

•  market  prices,  but  the  competition  of  imports  has  clearly  been  affected  much  more  strongly  by  tire  strict  controls  ^  1 
on  imports  imposed  not  for  protection  but  for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  .  j  1 

77  Government  controls  over  imported  goods  have  certainly  exercised  more  influence  on  industTial  deve-  j  I 
lopment  than  any  other  measure  of  Government  policy,  particularly  since  the  open  general  licence  was  withd  wn 
in  late  1952.  These  controls  have  had  at  least  three  types  of  result.  g 

7q  Firs,  the  Government  has  sharply  limited  the  import  of  consumer  goods  and  emphasised,  so  far  as |E 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  available  foreign  exchange,  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  machinery  a"d  ^J| 
Lnt  for  local  production.  The  shift  in  (he  proportion  among  private  imports  has  been  marked.  In  1951-52 
about  54-6  per  cent  of  all  private  account  foreign  exchange  expenditure  was  for  the  import  of  industrial  rawma-  ;|  | 
■S  capital  g“ods  andPspare  parts,  as  compared  with  76-2  per  cent  in  1954-55.  Th  s  deliberate  policy  on-, 
the  part  iff  the  Government  has  of  course  exercised  a  powerful  effect  in  favour  of  mdusbial  development.  |  I 

7Q  A  second  effect  of  the  strict  import  controls  has  been  to  leave  many  importers  with  unused  capital,  ?  £ 

•  ;  t  Tarn  cuts  in  import  of  consumer  goods,  and  some  of  them  have  turned  to  industrial  investment  t 1 

foTfte  fir*  tL.  This  indirect  effect  of  the  import  controls  has  clearly  been  favourable  to  industrial  develop  * 

ment  i  ,  M 

«n  The  third  effect  of  import  controls  has  not  been  so  favourable.  Foreign  exchange  has  not  been  avail- J 
8  '  .  |U1  t0  „ermit  the  import  of  all  the  raw  materials,  capital  goods,  and  spare  parts  that  could  * 

able  in  sufficient  qu  ^  Jent  policy  was  far  more  favourable  to  such  items  than  to  consumer  i 

have  been  us  >  exchange  has  been  such  as  to  leave  many  demands  unsatisfied.  This  has  meant  that 

goods,  he  s  ring  tQ  be  postponed  or  shelved  because  licences  for  plant  and  equipment  could  not# 

many  ^  tha,  it  has  n0,  been  possible  to  import  all  the  raw  materials  needed  to  operate| 

b6.gran  /  _t  full  car,acity.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency  m  production,  with  plant  and  | 
eXlS^ hlnerv "less  than  fully  used!  extra  costs  for  frequent  stopping  and  starting,  and  other  effects  contributing  to  | 
volume  and  high-cost  production.  This  situation  has  not  been  favourable  to  further  investment  ,n  certain  | 

fiddS'  ^  a„A  comnlexity  of  the  problem  of  licensing  tlie  import  of  industrial  equipment  and  J 

81-  ^foreign  exchange  stringency  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  | 

materials  «umotbe  P  a  continuing  „eressity.  Considering  the  pervasive  influence  of  lice* 1 

some  time,  it  seems  tha  P  ^  ^  Jnd  devel0pment_its  impact  on  industrial  investment,  its  gnp  | 

ing  on  every  aspect  of  Us  possible  susceptibility  to  influence-con-  |y 

high  priority.  ’ ; 
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82.  It  is  essential  that  the  policy  on  import  licences  for  capital  equipment  should  correspond  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  industrial  development  programme.  This  is  a  field  in  which  the  Government  can  intervene  most  directly 
to  influence  the  size  and  pattern  of  development ;  without  such  co-ordination  there  would  be  grave  dangers  of 
waste  and  frustration. 

83.  The  problem  of  import  policy  for  raw  materials  and  replacement  parts  is  more  involved  and  difficult. 
No  one  knows  precisely  what  the  country’s  industrial  requirements  are,  what  part  of  these  requirements  are  rea¬ 
sonable  in  view  of  the  need  for  austerity  of  production  of  non-essential  goods,  or  which  of  these  requirements 
could  be  supplied  from  domestic  sources.  The  Ministry  of  Industries  is  now  attempting  a  survey  of  require¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  which  should  improve  the  position.  A  procedure  for  keeping  this  information  up-to-date 
is  also  essential. 

84.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange,  the  inevitability  of  its  distribution  on  the  basis  of  a  prio¬ 
rity  system,  and  the  inadequacies  of  import  control  administration,  industry  lias  suffered  in  recent  years.  The 
imports  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  replacement  parts  have  been  insufficient,  and  often  small  and  fitful.  The 
plants  have  not  worked  to  their  full  capacity  or  on  regular  production  programmes.  Their  overheads  and  unit 
costs  of  production  have  consequently  been  high.  The  operation  of  existing  industrial  units  and  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  plants  must  be  regarded  as  a  high-priority  claim  to  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  resources. 

The  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  replacement  parts  is  governed  by 
the  following  main  principles  : 

(a)  Repair  and  replacement  parts  should  be  allowed  to  the  full  extent  of  proved  need. 

(b)  Raw  material  for  producer  and  essential  consumer  goods  industries  should  be  allowed  similarly  to 
the  full  extent. 

(c)  Other  consumer  goods  should  be  allowed  on  an  austerity  basis. 

While  this  system  of  priorities  is  sound,  it  has  not  been  fully  applied  because  of  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange,  the 
lack  of  reliable  information  about  actual  needs,  and  the  desire  of  the  administration  to  avoid  accusation  of  par¬ 
tiality. 

85.  The  position  should  be  alleviated  if  not  completely  rectified  in  the  next  few  years.  In  projecting 
the  requirements  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  Plan  period  we  have  assumed  that  the  present  basis  for  priorities 
will  continue,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  them  effective.  So  far  as  we  can  determine,  an  average 
of  about  500  million  (post-devaluation)  rupees  of  industrial  raw  materials,  fuels  and  replacement  parts  were 
imported  in  the  trade  years  1952 — 55.  This  level  of  imports  is  undoubtedly  inadequate.  Our  estimates  of 
requirements  provide  for  increasing  imports  of  these  items  from  an  annual  average  of  about  500  (post-devalua¬ 
tion)  rupees  for  1952 — 55  to  close  to  800  million  rupees  for  1959-60.  The  availability  of  raw  materials  will  be 
higher  than  these  figures  indicate  since  many  materials  which  had  to  be  imported  in  the  past  will  be  locally  avail¬ 
able  in  1959-60.  This  is  especially  true  of  cotton  and  art  silk  yarns,  heavy  chemicals  and  paper.  Consistent 
efforts  to  substitute  local  for  imported  materials  by  locating  new  sources  or  increased  production  by  multiple-shift 
workings  should  bring  about  a  substantial  improvement  within  the  Plan  period.  The  inquiry  in  progress  in  the 
Ministry  of  Industries  should  provide-a  realistic  estimate  of  the  raw  material  and  spare  parts  requirements  of 
industries  and  enable  allocations  of  foreign  exchange  to  be  made  in  closer  relationship  to  genuine  needs. 

86.  It  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Plan  that  the  foreign  exchange  position  should  be  improved  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  the  country  should  be  able  to  finance  a  sizeable  development  programme  from  its  own 
resources.  A  diversified  but  balanced  programme  of  industrialisation,  including  the  creation  of  new  capacity 
on  a  selective  basis,  is  essential  in  pursuance  of  this  objective.  We  understand  the  view  often  voiced  in  business 
circles  that  all  new  industrial  capacity  should  wait  till  a  surplus  of  foreign  exchange  is  available  after  meeting  in 
full  the  requirements  of  existing  industries.  The  view  is  based  on  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  needs  and 
potentialities  of  development.-  It  is  essentially  a  short  view  which,  if  accepted,  would  prolong  indefinitely 
the  period  needed  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  position  in  order  that  the  country  should  be  able  as 
soon  as  possible  to  provide  from  its  sources  the  foreign  exchange  required  for  meeting  its  ordinary  as  well  as 
development  needs.  Some  degree  of  austerity  in  the  present  is  fully  justified  as  the  price  of  future  benefit. 
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87  We  expect  that  the  projections  we  have  made  of  foreign  exchange  requirements  will  prove  adequate  f 

to  accommodate  imports  of  raw  materials  and  spare  parts  to  meet  all  genuine  requirements  on  the  basis  of  | 

the  priorities  we  have  mentioned  above.  They  have  been  made  on  such  information  as  has  been  available,  .g 
and  are  subject  to  revision  and  to  amendment  as  more  and  better  information  comes  to  hand.  | 

88  Partly  because  of  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  but  also  because  of  its  inherent  advantages,  the  g 

Government  have  from  the  beginning  followed  policies  designed  to  encourage  private  foreign  investment  in  fc 

Pakistan  Such  investment  not  only  provides  a  means  to  finance  the  import  of  capital  goods, but  also  frequently  |l 

brings  with  it  valuable  experience  and  access  to  technical  and  managerial  skills.  Government  policies  to  encou-  | 
rage  foreign  investment  have  included  guarantees  of  repatriation  of  profits  and  capital  investment,  assurances  j 
against  loss  from  nationalisation,  and  permission  for  foreign  owners  to  hold  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  in  | 
Pakistan  companies.  j 

89  These  policies  seem  sound  and  should  be  continued,  though  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  large  > 
amounts  of  foreign  private  investment  to  be  made  during  the  Plan  period.  In  the  past,  foreign  investment  has  | 
been  devoted  primarily  to  the  exploitation  of  raw  materials  which  are  now  being  developed  by  local  interests.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  a  compensating  amount  of  foreign  investment  in  processing  and  manufacturing  industries  j 
cannot  be  expected’  because  the  opportunities  in  such  industries  are  likely  to  be  more  attractive  in  the  investors’  ' 
heme  or  colonial  countries  than  they  are  here-a  situation  not  true  of  Pakistan  alone,  but  of  most  under-deve-  j 
loped  countries.  Nevertheless,  we  expect  a  steady  though  small  flow  of  foreign  investment  into  the  country,  | 
and  a  fairly  large  increase  of  investment  in  exploration  for  oil.  In  addition,  organised  efforts  must  be  made  to  j 
attract  foreign  investment.  Effective  arrangements  should  be  made  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  potential  investor,  j 

groups  and  individuals  in  countries  with  surplus  capital  the  opportunities  of  investment  in  Pakistan.  Deve-  I 

Topment  studies  of  individual  schemes  made  by  specialists  would  provide  useful  material  for  this  purpose. 
Arrangements  should  exist  to  promote  contacts  between  Pakistan  entrepreneurs  entrusted  with  specific  tasks,  | 
and  ikely  investors  abroad.  The  potentialities  of  new  types  of  arrangements  with  foreign  suppliers  of  plant  and  : 
machinery  should  be  fully  explored  under  which  the  sales  of  their  goods  are  combined  with  participation  in  capital 
and  responsibility  for  successful  installation  and  operation  of  the  plant  for  periods  which  would  make  such  arrange-  ; 
ments  worthwhile  to  both  parties.  This  type  of  arrangement  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  large  capital 
intensive  undertakings  offering  prospects  of  steady  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  foreign  participants. 


90  The  general  measures  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  necessary,  but  they  aie  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  the  specific  tasks  envisaged  in  the  field  of  industry  to  fulfil  the  Plan  and  achieve  the  desired  targets  1 
will  be  duly  taken  in  hand  and  completed.  The  programme  we  contemplate  is  large  and  varied  ;  and  its  imple-  ' 
mentation  would  need  the  fullest  encouragement  and  utilisation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  public  and  private  j 
sectors  In  the  public  sector  an  effective  agency  for  executing  desired  programmes  has  been  built  up  in  die  form 
of  the  P1DC,  which  must  be  improved,  expanded  and  perfected.  This  Corporation  is  an  instrument  for  carry-  | 
irg  out  specific  tasks  assigned  to  it,  but  not  for  the  comprehensive  planning  and  development  of  industry.  Nor 
has  it  any  responsibility  towards  the  private  sector.  There  is  no  organised  centre  for  the  planning  of  industry 
for  examining,  studying,  and  regulating  its  policies  ;  for  distributing  the  programme  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  ;  for  extending  to  the  private  sector  necessary  technical  aid,  and  for  assisting  it  in  solving  its  many 
problems  in  such  matters  as  finance,  land,  raw  material,  spare  parts,  transport,  import  licences,  and  the  like,  which 
hamper  its  operations.  In  our  recommendations  on  planning  organisations  we  have  stressed  the  need  of  estab¬ 
lishing  planning  groups  in  all  Ministries  and  Departments  where  they  are  needed,  such  as  Industry  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  The  need  of  such  an  organisation  is  clear  and  urgent  in  industry,  and  has  been  brought  home  to  us  for¬ 
cibly  in  the  course  of  our  work. 


9).  We  accordingly  recommend  the  creation  of  an  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  Department  in 
the  Central  Ministry  of  Industries,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  of  parallel  organisations  in  the  two  Provinces.  In 
the  Centre  the  nucleus  for  this  organisation  should  be  formed  by  splitting  off  the  Development  part  of  the  Direc- 
torate  of  Supply  and  Development,  leaving  the  supply  function  as  a  separate  operation  to  be  organised  as  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  Government  purchasing  sendee  for  the  Centre  only  or  tor  the  Centre  as  wefi  as  the  Provinces,  as  may 
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be  decided.  This  step  is  necessary  to  free  the  officials  concerned  with  planning  and  development  from  the  nar¬ 
rower  but  very  heavy  load  of  routine  purchasing  activity,  which  pushes  planning  and  development  into  the  back 
ground. 

92.  This  organisation  should  be  staffed  with  technically-qualified  men  scientists,  engineers,  technologists 
and  economists,  though  a  few  men  with  general  administrative  experience  and  capacity  would  be  needed  to  deal 
with  issues  of  general  policy,  and  to  ensure  the  efficient  working  of  the  organisation.  Essentially,  however,  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  technical  organisation  and  built  up  as  such.  A  steady  programme  of  staff  development 
should  be  started  immediately,  and  once  it  has  been  brought  to  a  minimum  level  of  strength  and  efficiency  at 
the  Centre,  it  should  assist  in  the  formation  of  similar  centres  in  the  provinces.  They  wall  all  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  to  discharge  their  large  and  growing  responsibilities  towards  industry 
whether  in  the  public  or  the  private  sector. 

93.  The  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  Department  would  be  concerned  with  the  following  major 
functions  : 

(u)  To  conduct  the  necessary  industry  surveys  in  order  to  maintain  a  continuously  up-to-date  set  of  plans 
and  programmes  for  the  development  of  all  important  industries  in  the  country,  large  and  small. 

(b)  To  provide  technical  advisory  services  both  for  the  establishment  of  new'  plants  and  for  improving  the 

operations  of  existing  plants,  either  directly  with  its  own  staff,  supplemented  by  experts  provided  by 
foreign  aid  agencies,  or  through  encouraging  the  provision  of  these  services  by  others,  such  as  the 
Productivity  Centre. 

(c)  To  advise  the  Government  in  selecting  private  firms  or  individuals  for  specific  industrial  projects  needed 
to  give  effect  to  sanctioned  industrial  plans  and  targets. 

(d)  To  extend  whatever  assistance  is  needed  by  private  parties  selected  for  specific  tasks  to  fulfil  them 
successfully.  In  a  way  the  Government  should  also  perform  services  similar  to  those  rendered, 
by  consulting  firms  ;  either  directly  with  their  own  staff,  supplemented  with  foreign  expert?  whose 
services  are  provided  by  foreign  aid  agencies  ;  or  by  facilitating  agreements  between  private  Pakis¬ 
tani  interests  and  foreign  consulting  firms  ;  or  by  obtaining  the  services  of  foreign  experts  for  em¬ 
ployment  with  private  parties,  while  remaining  attached  to  the  Government. 

(e)  To  present  the  interests  of  industrial  development  to  other  Government  organisations  concerned  with 

import  controls  and  allocations,  the  provision  of  fuel  and  power,  industrial  finance,  technical  educa¬ 
tion  aDd  other  matters  of  importance  to  industry. 

(/)  To  stimulate  and  guide  industrial  research — on  markets  and  consumption,  on  processes  and  methods 
and  on  materials. 

94.  Private  groups  entrusted  with  new  projects  should  be  selected  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
policies  of  the  Government,  but  after  a  selection  has  beeu  made,  the  Government  must  take  the  utmost  care  to 
see  that  every  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  organisation  concerned.  The  realisation  of  the  sanctioned  Plan  will 
present  problems  of  all  kinds  and  the  Government  should  develop  a  kind  of  partnership  with  the  selected 
parties  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  desired  tasks.  If  the  private  sector  fails  in  any  respect  because  of  short¬ 
comings  which  could  be  remedied  by  administrative  action,  the  Government  must  be  responsible  for  the  failure 
in  the  same  way  as  for  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  in  the  public  sector.  An  attitude  of  detachment  or  patronage 
would  be  mistaken  and  risky.  The  Government  must  recognise  their  full  responsibility  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Plan,  and  face  in  a  spirit  of  partnership  the  tasks  belonging  to  them  under  a  well-devised  scheme  ofiresponsi- 
bility  distributed  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  With  a  national  plan  of  development  in  action,  the 
distinction  between  a  scheme  undertaken  in  the  public  sector  and  schemes  undertaken  by  the  private  sector  is 
one  of  the  agency  employed,  not  one  of  desirability  or  essentiality.  All  of  them  must  be  recognised  as  essential 
national  enterprises  ;  the  distinction  now  often  made  in  practice  in  the  granting  of  licences  and  other  facilities 
is  unfair.  If  at  any  given  time  priority  considerations  have  to  prevail,  distinctions  should  be  made  on  other 
essential  grounds  and  not  on  the  basis  of  agency  employed. 
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95  Our  programme  includes  a  provision  of  nearly  300  million  rupees  for  the  improvement  and  modernise-  .||| 
tionof’a  large  number  of  industrial  units.  Special  action  would  be  needed  to  prepare  and  carry  through  the  ,j  K 
schemes  of  modernisation  appropriate  to  each  case.  A  considerable  amount  of  technical  and  administrative  work  - 
would  be  involved.  The  owners  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  schemes  proposed  would  be  beneficial  to  them.  3  | 
Facilities  would  have  to  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  implement  the  schemes  efficiently  and  speedily.  Their  jg 
difficulties  would  have  tp  be  studied  and  ways  and  means  devised  to  overcome  them.  The  Industrial  Planning 
and  Development  Department  must  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  facilitating,  supervising,  and  implementing  p 
this  programme.  The  part  to  be  played  by  them  would  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  status,  attitude,  and 
resources  of  the  private  owner  concerned.  r 

96.  We  recognise  that  modernisation  will  present  more  serious  problems  than  the  establishment  of  new 
capacity  because  in  the  latter  case  it  is  open  to  the  Government  to  nominate  by  deliberate  selection  the  party  most  ;■ 
likely  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task.  We  must  therefore  reckon  on  the  possibility  of  delays  in  the  achieve*  | 
ment  of  the  programme,  and  its  extension  into  future  Plan  periods.  Schemes  for  the  creation  of  new  capacity  | 
should  be  kept  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  available  resources. 

97  The  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  Department  will  in  part  be  rendering  services  which  in  ad*  t 
vanced  countries  are  performed  by  consulting  firms.  It  should  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  incurred  for  services  i , 
rendered  on  a  no-profit  and  no-loss  basis.  We  contemplate  that  in  due  course  of  time  these  duties  should  be  1 
transferred  to  one  or  more  separate  organisations  as  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  consulting  organisations  in  j 
the  country,  to  be  fostered  as  an  essential  component  of  the  industrial  planning  structure.  j 

98.  The  Industrial  Planning  and  Development  organisation  should  be  concerned  with  small  as  well  as  large-  | 

scale  industries,  but  separate  and  special  organisations  are  necessary  to  promote  the  development  of  small-scale 
and  cottage  industries.  At  present  the  Small  Industries  Corporation  is  in  existence,  though  its  programme  is  [; 
only  a  small  part  of  what  is  needed  for  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  problems  of  small  business.  .  The  Small  Industries  j 

Corporation  and  the  part  it  will  play  in  implementing  the  development  Plan  a  re  discussed  in  Chapter  22.  j 

Direct  Government  investment  in  industry  j 

99.  The  Government’s  direct  investment  in  industry  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  primarily  through  the  J 
%  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation.  In  addition,  Government  manufacturing  enterprises  exist  in  ! 
\\  the  fields  of  military  ordnance  (not  considered  as  part  of  the  development  programme),  railway  carriages  and  j 

wagons  (discussed  under  Transport),  and  telephone  equipment  and  line  stores  (included  under  Commumca- 

:  tions). 

100.  The  Government  has  also  assisted  industry  by  setting  up  industrial  trading  estates  in  several  places.  ■ 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  entrepreneurs  with  land  already  prepared  with  roads,  water  supply,  power,  and  rail 
sidings  at  reasonable  prices.  This  facilitates  establishing  new  factories  and  reduces  the  investment  that  would  T 
otherwise  be  required  if  such  utilities  had  to  be  supplied  by  each  factory  separately.  Experience  with  the  Sind  ^ 
and  Landbi  industrial  estates  at  Karachihas  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  as  an  aid  to  industrial  development.  [ 
Further  Government  investment  in  industrial  estates  both  for  large-scale  and  small-scale  industries  is  expected  , 
during  the  Plan  period.  We  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  need  in  the  country  for  more  schemes  of  industrial  ' 
estates  than  we  have  received  and  included  in  the  Plan.  Additional  schemes  should  be  prepared  and  kept  ready 
for  implementation  when  the  need  -is  felt  and  the  necessary  resources  become  available.  This  mater  is  further  . 

discussed  in  Chapter  21.  J 

5  \  101.  'We  are  proposing  a  very  large  programme  for  execution  by  the  P.  I.  D.  C.  during  the  Plan  period,  j 

?  j  The  total  investment  for  new  capacity  in  enterprises  in  which  the  P.  I.  D.  C.  is  expected  to  assume  leadership  j 
-  *  will  be  about  1.640  million  rupees,  of  which  we  have  assumed  that  250  million  will  be  provided  by  private  inves-  ; 

^ !  tors  and  1,390  million  by  the  Government.  This  represents  more  than  three  times  the  total  investment  and  more  j 
;  [  than  four  times  the  Government  investment  in  all  the  30  P.  I.  D.  C.  projects  undertaken  before  the  Plan  period  j 
i  j  began.  When  considered  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  operating  completed  establishments,  this  programme  j- 
assumes  proportions  that  cause  some  misgivings.  .  j 
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102.  The  recommended  P.  I.  D.  C.  programme  is  composed  of  about  30  new  projects.  Details  of  the  pro- ! 
gramme  are  presented  in  Chapter  21,  which  shows  the  large-scale  industry  development  programme  in  detail.; 
Major  enterprises  proposed  for  the  P.  I.  D.  C.  include  :  additional  jute  looms,. sugar,  cement,  fertilizers,  news-1 
print,  gas  transmission  and  distribution,  card  and  strawboard,  hardboard,  pharmaceuticals,  DDT,  caustic  soda 
and  shipyards. 

103.  The  PIDC  has  been  markedly  successful  in  supervising  the  preparation  of  engineering  plans  and 
designs  and  the  construction  of  plants.  A  number  of  very  sizeable  enterprises  have  been  established  rapidly  and 
with  reasonable  efficiency,  and  the  Corporation  has  proved  its  worth  in  this  regard.  Its  form  of  organisation 
has  given  it  a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  hire  staff  and  make  operating  decisions  without  the  customary  detailed 
procedures  and  controls  that  apply  to  ordinary  Government  departmental  operations.  On  the  whole,  this  degree 
of  administrative  freedom  has  been  well  used  and  its  continuation  is  warranted. 

104.  As  the  Corporation’s  activities  have  grown,  however,  it  has  encountered  new  problems  which  have 
not  been  adequately  solved.  Some  of  these  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  has  been  given  responsibility 
for  more  and  more  fields  of  activity  and  for  more  and  more  units.  The  Corporation  is  necessarily  large,  it  has 
accomplished  its  tasks  successfully,  and  has  still  larger  tasks  to  perform  in  the  future.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
allowed  to  become  unwieldy  and  inefficient. 

105.  A  second  type  of  problem  arises  because  the  Corporation  has  finished  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  industrial  establishments,  and  is  now  facing  the  task  of  operating  them  and  distributing  and  marketing  their 
products  both  domestically  and  abroad.  Operating  and  marketing  problems  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
those  of  engineering  design  and  construction,  and  require  a  different  range  of  skill  and  different  organisational 
arrangements  and  systems  of  control. 

106.  A  third  type  of  problem  faced  by  the  Corporation  relates  to  policy  research  and  planning.  At  present 
the  Corporation’s  plans  look  ahead  ordinarily  for  only  two  or  three  years.  It  badly  needs  an  economic  staff 
to  assist  the  Board  of  Directors  in  analysing  current  policy  issues,  the  results  of  past  operations,  and  future  plans. 
The  Corporation  also  should  prepare  plans  for  a  longer  period  in  advance,  in  order  to  give  the  Board  and  the 
Government  a  better  basis  for  decisions  on  the  future  scope  of  the  Corporation’s  work. 

107.  In  view  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  these  problems,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  its  activities,  organisation,  and  methods  of  doing  business.  It  would 
be  well  to  obtain  expert  assistance  in  making  such  a  study  of  organisation  and  management— assistance  prefer¬ 
ably  from  men  with  experience  in  some  of  the  large  and  diversified  undertakings  in  other  countries. 

108.  The  P.I.D.C.  ^performs  for  the  country  the  function  of  constructing  new  industrial  units  and  establishing 
them  as  going  concerns  in  certain  cases  in  which  private  enterprise  is  not  forthcoming.  Once  the  industrial  units 
are  established  private  owners  are  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  Government’s  share  in  the  ownership. 
Eventually  therefore  the  units  established  by  the  P.I.D.C.  should  all  be  privately  owned  ;  it  could  be  said  that  one 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  Corporation  is  how  rapidly  and  how  completely  it  is  able  to  divest  itself  of  its  hold¬ 
ings.  Frequently  this  is  not  an  easy  task,  as  the  Corporation  by  its  nature  embarks  on  some  projects  which  might 
not  for  some  years  reach  a  condition  of  profitability  by  the  usual  commercial  standards,  and  which  might  not 
therefore  attract  private  buyers.  Furthermore  there  are  cases  in  which  sale  to  private  owners  might,  unless 
very  careful  safeguards  are  established,  result  in  monopoly  conditions  to  the  detriment  of  consumers.  Never¬ 
theless  temporary  Corporation  ownership  of  industrial  plants  should  remain  the  cornerstone  of  Government 
policy  on  direct  investment  in  industry.  Not  only  is  this  in  keeping  with  the  basic  attitude  of  the  country  towards 
private  enterprise,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from  becoming  an  excessively  large  holding 
company  for  a  large  part  of  the  country’s  industry. 
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Results  of  the  industrial  programme 

109.  Table  4  shows  the  effect  of  the  development  programme  on  investment  and  capacity  in  major  indus¬ 
tries.  It  includes  all  those  that  are  expected  to  have  an  investment,  by  1960,  of  more  than  50  million  rupees. 
The  programme  will  leave  the  cotton  textile  industry  at  the  head  of  the  group,  in  terms  of  capital  invested,  but 
will  increase  the  relative  importance  of  fertiliser  production,  sugar  refining,  gas  transmission,  cement  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  shipbuilding.  It  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  jute  goods  industry  by  three  quarters.  It  will  double 
the  capacity  in  sugar,  cigarettes,  and  cement,  and  quadruple  capacity  in  shipbuilding.  It  will  provide  capacity 
where  none  existed  before  the  production  of  fertiliser,  card  and  strawboard,  newsprint,  and  rayon  and  cello¬ 
phane. 


Table  4 


Investment  and  capacity  increase,  1955—60  for  industries  in  which  capital  investment  will  exceed 

50  million  rupees  by  1960, 


Investment 

Capacity 

Capital 

•  Industry  invested  (3) 

1955 

(Rs. 

Million) 

Capital 

invested 

1960 

(Rs. 

Million) 

Rank 

in 

Group  (1) 
1955 

Rank 

in 

Group  (1) 
1960 

Units 

Capacity 
1955  (3) 
(In 
units 
shown) 

Capacity 

I960 

(■In 

units 

shown) 

Per  cent 
Increase 
in 

Capacity 

1955—60 

Cotton  textiles 

530 

912 

-  1 

1 

Million  spindles 

1-60 

2-20 

38 

Jute  goods 

186 

286 

2 

3 

Looms 

(2) 

7,000 

12,000 

71 

Cotton  ginning 

134 

151 

3 

6 

Million  bales  ... 

2-0 

2-25 

13 

Edible  vegetable  oils 

105 

116 

4 

10 

Tons 

220,000 

-  227,500 

3 

Medium  and  light  engineer- 

104 

151 

5 

7 

Rs.  million 

130 

176 

35 

ing. 

Jute  baling 

88 

90 

6 

12 

Million  bales  ... 

7*0 

7-2 

3 

Sugar 

87 

369 

7 

4 

Tons 

115,000 

235,000 

104 

Gas  transmission  ... 

84 

298 

8 

5 

... 

Cement  ... 

66 

145 

9 

8 

Million  tons 

0-67 

1-28 

91 

Printing,  writing  and  wrapping 

60 

604 

10 

18 

Tons 

30,000 

42,000 

40 

paper. 

Fertiliser 

56 

388 

11 

2 

Tons 

Nil 

(5) 

3,86,200 

All  new 
capacity. 

Woollen  textiles 

50 

64 

12 

15 

Spindles 

30,790 

47,040 

53 

Tea  manufacturing 

50 

56 

12 

17 

Million  lbs. 

55-0 

60-0 

9 

Cigarettes 

49 

80 

13 

13 

Million  cig. 

4,500 

10,000 

120 

(1)  In  order  of  total  productive  capital  invested. 

(2''  These  were  looms  on  hand.  Many  were  ncu  installed,  and  some  of  those  installed  were  not  operating  in  1955 

(3)  Taken  (Tom  table  1.  Chapter  22. 

(4)  Investment  for  increased  capacity  is  included  in  cost  of  newsprint  plant. 

(5)  Only  62,000  tons  capacity  during  the  Pian  Period  and  the  balance  afterwards. 
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Table  A — contd. 


Investment 

Capacity 

Industry 

Capital 
invested  (3) 
1955 

(Rs. 

Million) 

Capital 

invested 

1960 

(Rs. 

Million) 

Rank 

in 

group  (1) 
1955 

Rank 

in 

group  (1) 
1960 

Units 

Capacity 

1955(3) 

(In 

units 

shown) 

Capacity 

1960 

(In 

units 

shown) 

Per  ecu 
increa 
in 

Capaci 

1955—1 

Shipyards 

35 

145 

14 

9 

Rs.  million 

30-0 

127-2 

324 

Card  and  Straw  Board 

26 

76 

15 

14 

Tons 

Nil 

35,000 

All  nc 
capacit; 

Soda  ash  and  Caustic  soda  . 

16 

55 

16 

21 

Tons 

25,000 

97,000 

288 

Newsprint 

Nil 

115 

11 

Tons 

Nil 

23,000 

All  nc 
capacit; 

Rayon  and  cellophane 

Nil 

70 

16 

Tons 

Nil 

5,400 

All  nc 
capacit; 

Gas  distribution 

Nil 

54 

20 

... 

110.  We  can  now  give  some  general  estimates  of  the  aggregate  results  to  be  achieved  by  the  large-sc; 
industrial  development  programme  during  the  Plan  period.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  effects  o 
production,  national  income,  employment,  and  the  balance  of  payments.  We  estimate  that  the  program! 
we  propose,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  expected  shortfall  in  investment,  will  increase  the  value  of  outp 
of  large-scale  industry  from  Rs.  3,400  million  in  1954  to  Rs.  6,400  million  in  1960.  Of  this  increase  of  Rs.  3,0 
million,  about  Rs.  800  million  will  be  due  to  increased  utilization  of  existing  capacity  and  Rs.  2,200  million 
investment  in  increased  capacity.  The  gross  value  added  by  manufactures  will  rise  from  about  Rs.  1,190  milli 
in  1954  to  roughly  Rs.  2,140  million  in  1960,  a  gain  of  about  Rs.  950  million.  This  is  also  a  gross  measure 
the  increase  in  national  income  resulting  from  the  large-scale  industry  investment  programme.  We  wish 
emphasise  that  these  figures  are  rough  estimates,  meant  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  val 
of  production  that  can  be  expected  from  large-scale  industry.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed  development  program! 
and  the  fuller  use  of  existing  capacity,  production  in  large-scale  industry  in  1960  should  increase  by  abc 
80  per  cent  over  the  level  of  1954.  Much  of  this  increase  will  come  in  the  major  sectors  of  P.I.D.C.  activity,  f 
ganised  factory  production  should  contribute  a  substantially  larger  share  to  the  national  income  of  Pakistan. 

111.  Direct  employment  in  large-scale  industry  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  2,35,000  persons  as  a  rest 
of  the  development  programme,  raising  the  total  from  3,90,000  in  1954  to  6,25,000  in  1960.  Of  the  additior 
jobs,  2,500  will  be  in  the  category  of  professional  workers,  1,600  will  be  technical  personnel  1,  31,000  will  be  skill 
and  semi-skilled  workers,  and  1,00,000  unskilled  and  clerical.  The  programme  will  have  considerable  effect 
the  form  of  indirect  employment  although  this  is  not  measurable.  Thus,  although  the  new  cement  plants  v\ 
employ  only  a  few  hundred  people,  the  new  construction  work  undertaken  with  the  readily  available  cemc 
will  employ  thousands. 

112.  To  calculate  the  net  effect  of  the  large-scale  industry  investment  programme  on  the  balance  of  pa 
nients,  we  note  that  the  annual  increase  in  value  of  product  resulting  from  the  new  investment  will  be  about  2,2 
million  rupees,  of  which  the  import  component  will  be  about  1,200  millions,  leaving  a  potential  favourable  effi. 
on  the  balance  of  payments  of  1000  millions  rupees.  This  effect  will,  however,  not  be  realise 
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because  some  of  the  goods  produced  do  not  replace  imports,  and  in  the  case  of  some  consumer  goods, 
Kll  be  increased  consumption  due  to  increased  availability.  This  is  true  especial*  of  cotton,  doth^ 
and  cigarettes  We  estimate  that  the  true  net  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  would  be  about  500  million 
rupees  This  Rs  500  million  is  the  potential  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  saving  resulting  from  the  increased  | 

capacity  provided  in  the  industry  programme.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  the  forecast  of  the  foreign  exchange  balance  j. 

made  in  Chapter  1 1,  since  that  balance  involves  earnings  and  uses  of  foreign  exchange  other  than  those  resultmg  } 

from  industrial  development. 

113  The  proposed  industrial  development  programme  is  expected  to  complete  the  process  of  making  the  | 
country 'self-sufficient  in  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  sugar,  edible  oil,  cigarettes,  paper,  newsprint,  strawboard  and  { 
hardboard,  leather  goods,  sulphuric  acid,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda  penicillin  and  many  0*erohenucals  and  drugs 
cement  a  variety  of  electrical  goods,  and  a  large  number  of  other  items.  It  will  be  p  s  b  t  , 
meet  the  bulk  of  the  country’s  requirements  of  fertilisers,  woollen  textiles,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  rayon  , 
Z  cZ^  and holbw  glassware.  Natural  gas  will  replace  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  that  would  otherwise  | 
have  to  he  imported.  Local  manufacture  of  capital  goods  will  be  increased,  and  this  will  reduce  somewhat  the  , 
imports  required  for  economic  development  in  the  future.  Exports  of  jute  manufactures  will  be  increased  grea y.  , 
Substantial  quantities  of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  will  become  available  for  export.  In  shorq  the  country  s  de-  . 
pendence  on  imported  goods  should  he  considerably  reduced,  and  export  earnings  increased.  i 

114  The  results  of  the  small-scale  industry  investment  programme  are  not  as  easily  measurable  as  those  ! 
of  the  large-scale  programme.  Physical  results  will  be  more  difficult  to  see,  because  they  will  be  spread  over 
thousands  of  small  units,  and  in  most  cases  will  represent  modernisation  and  improved  methods  and  larger  work-  : 
in  IT  stocks  rather  than  new  plant.  The  Plan  provides  for  improving  the  efficiency  and  output  of  many  sma 
c^  and  cot  e  indusX.  such  as  gur,  vegetab.e  oil,  salt,  M  making,  hand-loom  weaving,  ready-made  gar- 
meats  knitted  goods,  sports  goods,  bamboo  ware,  furniture,  footwear,  brick  and  trie  pottery  soap, 
sureical  instruments,  cutlery,  household  utensils,  umbrellas,  textile  dyeing  and  printing.  The  p 

Tamml  for  developing  small-scale  and  cottage  industries  includes  the  establishment  of  centres  for  training, 

management  advice,  and  research  ;  the  provision  of  credit  and  special  assistance  with  materials  and  marketing 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  tools  and  equipment  by  such  means  as  improved  handlooms  ;  and  the  provision 
small-industry  extension  services  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Village  Aid  programme. 

115  Table  2  of  the  Chapter  on  small  scale  and  cottage  Industry  shows  a  total  production  from  small- 
scale  and  cottage  industries  in  the  year  1954  of  about  4,100  million  rupees.  An  increase  m  the  value  of  pro- 
duction  of  about  1,000  million  rupees  may  be  expected  by  1960  through  the  improved  flow  of  raw  material 
and  better  utilisation  of  existing  facilities.  If  the  same  ratio  of  production  to  investment  preva.  s  in  960  a 
in  1955  perhaps  another  1,500  million  rupees  increase  in  production  can  be  expected  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
investment  programme,  bringing  the  total  value  of  annual  production  from  small-scale  and  cottage  Indus  nes 
to  about  6,600  million  rupees  by  the  year  1960.  These  are  very  rough  estimates,  but  they  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  potential  production  from  small-scale  industry. 

116  Although  the  effect  on  employment  levels  in  the  small-scale  sector  will  be  greater  perhaps  than  the 
direct  result  in  the  large-scale  sector,  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  measured.  In  many  cases  increased  pro¬ 
duction  will  come  through  fuller  employment  of  the  present  work-force  by  working  more  hours  per  week  rather 
than  by  bringing  new  people  into  employment. 

117  In  summarv.  the  total  development  programme  for  both  large  and  small-scale  industry  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  the  output  of  all  industry  from  about  7,500  million  rupees  in  1954  to  about  13  000  millions 
in  1960  The  programme  for  large-scale  industry  alone  should  increase  direct  employment  by  about  2,35000 
jobs  It  should  result  in  a  saving,  by  1960,  of  more  than  500  million  rupees  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 
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PLANNED  EXPANSION  OF  INVESTMENT 
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Capter  22 

LARGE-SCALE  INDUSTRY 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  The  term  “  Large-scale  industry  ”  i1)  refers  only  to  factories  and  plants  required  to  register  under  Sec- ! 

tion  2  (j)  of  the  Factories  Act,  1934,  by  virtue  of  having  twenty  or  more  employees  and  using  power.  Industrial  | 
investment  in  factories  or  plants  which  do  not  qualify  for  registration  under  this  section  of  the  Factories  Act  is  \ 
discussed  in  Chapter  23  dealing  with  “  Small-scale  and  cottage  industries  !\  •, 

2.  Table  1  presents  the  large-scale  industry  investment  programme,  1955—60.  The  60  major  industries 
listed  account  for  all  large-scale  industries  in  which  public  funds  are  invested  and  over  90  per  cent  of  purely 
private  industries. 

3.  There  were  on  June  30,  1955,  about  3035  factories  (2)  qualified  to  register  under  section  2  (j)  of  the  Fac¬ 
tories  Act,  together  employing  a  total  fixed  and  working  capital  of  about  Rs.  2,260  million.  The 'expansion 
programme  calls  for  the  investment  of  an  additional  Rs.  2700  million  for  new  capacity  and  Rs.  300  million  for 
modernisation,  a  total  of  Rs.  3,000  million.  Of  this,  it  is  expected  that  Rs.  1,400  million  will  be  invested  by  the 
P.I.D.C.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  is  expected  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Rs.  1,900 
million.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  investment'programme  the  annual  increase  in  value  of  product  will  be 
about  Rs.  3,000  million,  of  which  the  import  component  will  be  Rs.  1,130  million. 

4.  This  and  the  following  several  paragraphs  are  in  explanation  of  Table  1.  Column  (1)  lists  the  60  major 
industries  for  which  capacity  goals  are  set.  They  were  chosen  because  of  their  importance  to  the  national  econo¬ 
my,  either  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  or  because  sizeable  investment  is  recommended 
during  the  Plan  period.  The  industries  listed  represent,  in  addition  to  those  scheduled  to  the  P.I.D.C.,  over  90 
per  cent  of  private  industrial  investment. 

.  5.  Column  (2)  states  the  number  of  factories  existing  in  working  order  as  of  June  30,  1955,  for  each  of  the 
industry  sectors  listed.  This  is  the  number  which  qualify ^as  factories  under  the  Factories  Act,  whether  or  not 
they  are  registered. 

6.  Column  (3)  is  the  effective  annual  capacity  existing  in  the  factories  listed  under  column  (2)  at  June  30, 
1955.  This  is  not  merely  “  rated  ”  capacity,  but  is  a  measure  of  the  actual  production  obtainable  from  these 
factories,  given  sufficient  raw  materials  and  facilities.  This  is  the  production  expected  from  these  factories 
during  the  Plan  period. 

7.  Column  (4)  presents  in  millions  of  rupees  the  total  productive  capital  invested  in  the  factories  listed 
under  column  (2)  at  June  30,  1955.  It  includes  both  working  capital  (stocks,  payroll,  funds,  etc.)  and  fixed  capital 
(land,  plant,  equipment,  etc.). 

8.  '  Column  (5)  is  the  expansion  in  effective  capacity  to  be  brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period. 


(i)  “Industry”  here  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  as  throughout  the  industry  chapters  of  the  report.  It  does  not 
include  mining,  quarrying,  or  fuel  extraction,  transport  companies  or  the  manufacture  of  railway  equipment,  ordnance 
factories,  municipal  services,  generation  or  transmission  of  electricity,  construction,  commercial  and  financial  institutions 
service  companies,  tea  gardens  and  forestry  operations,  fisheries  and  merchant  shipping. 

(J)  This  includes  an  estimated  450  powered  cotton  gins,  employing  less  than  20  persons  and,  therefore,  not  strictly  registerable 
under  section  2  0). 
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9.  Column  (6)  is  the  expected  total  actual  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  This  is  also  the  expected 
production,  since  it  is  assumed  that  raw  materials  and  facilities  will  be  made  available  for  practically  full  operation 
of  this  capacity. 

10.  Column  (7)  states  in  millions  of  rupees  the  investment  required  to  bring  about  the  expansion  of  column 
(5).  This  includes  both  fixed  and  working  capital 

1 1 .  Column  (8)  presents  the  estimated  investment  in  millions  of  rupees  required  to  modernise,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  the  existing  capacity  of  column  (3).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  increased  capacity  but,  by  definition,  merely 
replaces  old  capacity.  It  is  assumed  that  for  each  unit  of  capacity  added  through  modernisation,  and  equivalent 
unit  of  obsolete  capacity  will  be  retired.  Column  (9)  is  the  total  of  Columns  (7)  and  (8). 

12.  Column  (10)  gives  that  portion  of  the  total  investment  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  provided  by  private 
sources.  Except  for  those  industries  in  which  the  P.I.D.C.  is  engaged,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  total  investment. 
For  industries  in  which  the  Government  is  investing  through  the  P.I.D.C.,  the  amount  shown  under  column  (10) 
is  either  the  estimated  private  subscription  in  P.I.D.C.  projects,  the  sale  of  P.I.D.C.  projects  to  private  interests 
upon  completion,  or  else  strictly  private  projects  in  that  industry.  The  fact  that  the  P.I.D.C.  invests  in  an  industry 
is  not  taken  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  private  development.  In  such  industries  as  sugar,  jute,  cement, 
fine  chemicals  and  drugs,  where  considerable,  expansion  is  expected  in  the  Plan  period,  private  industrialists  are 
urged  to  start  purely  private  projects. 

13.  Column  (11)  presents  an  estimate  of  the  portion  of  the  total  investment  which  will  be  made  through 
the  P.I.D.C.  and  other  public  agencies. 

14.  Column  (12)  is  the  rupee  equivalent  of  the  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  shown 
in  column  (9). 

The  Public  investment  programme 

15.  The  investment  programme  recommended  for  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  and 
other  public  bodies  is  contained  in  Table  1.  This  programme  is  shown  alone  in  Table  2.  The  total  investment 
for  increasing  capacity  in  these  industries  is  set  at  1,640  million  rupees,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  about  250 
million  rupees  will  come  from  private  sources  and  about  1,400  million  rupees  from  the  P.I.D.C.  and  other  public 
sources.  A  discussion  of  the  P.I.D.C.  projects  and  schemes  which  are  summarized  in  these  tables  is  contained 
in  the  detailed  sector  studies  which  follow. 

16.  Of  the  public  investment  shown  in  Table  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  910  million  rupees  is  assigned  to  East 
Pakistan,  390  million  rupees  to  West  Pakistan,  and  92  million  rupees  to  Karachi,  giving  65  per  cent  of  new  public 
investment  in  large-scale  industry  to  East  Pakistan,  28  per  cent  to  West  Pakistan,  and  7  per  cent  to  Karachi.- 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  further  provision  has  been  made  for  industrial  development  in  East  Pakistan  by 
setting  certain  sums  aside  from  the  reserve  for  that  province,  pending  the  preparation  of  specific  schemes.  These 
set-asides  include  47  million  rupees  for  additional  sugar  mills,  15  million  rupees  for  an  antibiotics  plant,  8  million 
rupees  for  capacity  to  manufacture  dyestuffs,  and  100  million  rupees  for  engineering  industries,  making  a  total 
of  170  million  rupees. 

Industry  studies 

17.  The  following  studies  present  in  summary  form  an  analysis  of  the  present  position,  need  for  expansion 
and  improvement,  and  recommended  investment  programme  for  each  industry  included  in  Table  1.  For  con¬ 
venience,  a  list  of  these  industries  is  given  on  page  436  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed  in  this  section. 
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Table  2 


Public  Investment  in  Large-Scale  Industry,  April  1955 — March  1960  Through  P.I.D.C.  Unless  otherwise 

Noted 


(Million  rupees) 


Industry 

Total 

Investment 

Private 

Investment 

Public 

Investment 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Sugar 

283-3 

100-9 

182-4 

176-4 

6-0 

♦  * . 

Woollen  textiles  ... 

2-3 

... 

2-3 

... 

2-3 

... 

Jute  goods 

200-0 

50-0 

150-0 

150-0 

... 

... 

Newsprint 

115-0 

115-0 

115-0 

... 

Card  &  strawboard 

49-8 

49-8 

46-0 

3-8 

•  »i 

Hardboard 

19-2 

... 

19-2 

19-2 

... 

... 

Caustic  Soda 

3-5  • 

3-5 

3-5 

... 

... 

Fertilisers 

332-0 

332-0 

180-0 

152-0 

... 

Animal  feed 

5-0 

... 

5-0 

5-0 

... 

Pharmaceuticals  &  fine  che¬ 
micals 

10-4 

... 

10-4 

10-0 

0-4 

Penicillin  &  streptomycin  ... 

24-1 

... 

24-1 

15-0 

91 

... 

Dyes 

11-1 

1-5 

9-6 

5-2 

4-4 

... 

Rosin  &  turpentine 

1-6 

0-6 

1-0 

... 

1-0 

... 

D.D.T. 

4-3 

... 

4-3 

4-3 

... 

Power  alcohol 

6-0 

4-0 

2-0 

... 

2-0 

* « ♦ 

Cement 

54-4 

... 

54-4 

... 

54-4 

« »• 

Asbestos  cement  sheets 

2-0 

1-4 

0-6 

... 

0-6 

... 

Iron  &  steel  &  re-rolling  ... 

130-0 

... 

130-0 

100-0 

30-0 

... 

Shipyards 

109-5 

109-5 

27-4 

... 

82-1 

Gas  transmission 

214-0 

54-0 

160-0 

54-0 

106-0 

... 

Gas  distribution  ... 

54-0 

36-0 

18-0 

... 

8-0 

10  0 

Productivity  Centre 

1-6 

(2) 

1-6 

0-8 

0-8 

Industrial  Trading  Estates ... 

7-4 

... 

(3) 

7-4 

4-0 

3-4 

1,639-5 

248-4 

1,392-1 

(4) 

910-8 

389-2 

92-1 

(1)  Of  Public  Investment,  Rs.  0-5  million  is  by  P.I.D.C.  and  Rs.  0-5  million  by  Provincial  Government. 

(2)  Scheme  under  jurisdiction  of  Ministry  of  Industries. 

(3)  Schemes  to  be  financed  by  Provincial  Governments. 

(4)  Includes  partial  allocations  from  reserve  of  1,000  million  for  East  Pakistan. 
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LARGE-SCALE  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION 


1.  Agricultural  Processing  : 

Cotton  ginning 

Jute  baling 

Tea  manufacturing 


2.  Milling  : 

Wheat 

Rice 


3.  Food  Products  Industries  : 

Edible  vegetable  oils 
Vegetable  ghee 
Food  processing 
Sugar 
Cigarettes 
Animal  Feed 


9.  Chemical  Industries  : 

Sulphuric  acid 
Soda  ash 
Caustic  soda 
Fertilisers 

Pharmaceuticals  and  fine  chemicals 
Anti-biotics 

(Penicillin,  streptomycine  etc.  etc.) 
Dyes 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Matches 

Soap 

Rayon  and  cellophane 
Turpentine  and  rosin 
D.D.T. 


10.  Liquid  Fuels  : 

Petroleum  refining 
Power  alcohol 


4.  Textile  and  Clothing  : 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Jute 

Silk  and  art  silk 

Hosiery  and  knitted  goods 

Apparel 


11.  Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products  : 
Structural  clay  products 
Glass 

Hollow- ware 
Sheet 
Scientific 
Cement 

Cement  products 
Ceramics  and  refractories 


5.  Wood  Products  : 

Saw  milling 

Woodware  (mostly  furniture) 
Plywood  and  tea  chests 

6.  Paper  : 

Printing,  writing  and  wrapping  paper 
Newsprint 

Card  and  strawboard 
Hardboard 

7.  Leather  and  Products  : 

Leather  tanning 
Leather  shoes 

8.  Rubber  Products  : 

Cycle  tyres  and  tubes 
Motor  tyres  and  tubes 
Rubber-sole  cauvas  shoe? 

Other  rubber  products 


12.  Engineering  Industries  : 

Iron  and  steel 
Steel  melting 
Steel  re-rolling 
Shipyards 

Medium  aud  light  engineering 
Non-ferrous  products 
Enamel  ware 

13.  Electrical  Industries  : 

Motors,  switch  gear  and  fans 
Cables,  batteries,  and  appliances 
Radios  and  re  diffusion 

14.  Natural  Gas  : 

Transmission 

Distribution 

15.  Other  Industries  : 

Printing  and  publishing 
Film  industry 
Industrial  trading  estates.. 


Cotton  ginning 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROCESSING 


.  ,  '8-  value  of  the  cotton  cr°P  dePends>  in  addition  to  the  grade  and  type  of  cotton,  to  a  considerable 

extent  on  the  quality  of  the  ginning.  Careless  ginning,  mixing,  and  dirtying  of  the  cotton,  can  reduce  the  export 
value  appreciably.  At  present  the  quality  of  ginning  is  not  good  for  three  main  reasons  :  carelessness  poor 
equipment,  and  intentional  adulteration.  Insufficient  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  quality  of  work’done 
Seeds  are  chipped  and  pressed  into  the  cotton,  dirt  is  allowed  to  remain  in,  and  the  fibres  are  cut  and  torn 
recklessly.  Although  the  equipment  in  use  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  it  is  possible  to  do  a  much  better  job 
with  this  equipment  than  is  now  being  done. 

19  Most  of  the  cotton  gins  are  antiquated  roller  gins  of  a  type  discarded  by  other  cotton-producing  count¬ 
ries  There  ,s  nothing  inherently  inferior  in  the  roller  gin  ;  its  rate  of  output  is  considerably  lower  than  that 

of  the  saw  gin,  but  it  has  the  redeeming  feature  of  treating  the  fibres  more  gently.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
new  ginning  equipment  should  be  roller  gins  or  saw  gins  should  perhaps  await  the  outcome  of  the  experiments 
being  conducted  by  the  PIDC  on  its  new  model  saw  gins,  but  it  should  be  made  in  time to  nsj  " 
equipment  during  the  Plan  period.  me  new 

20  Very  useful  surveys  of  the  industry  have  recently  been  carried  out  by  different  experts.  All  agree  that 
one  of  the  Chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  ginning  establishments  has  been  the  evacuee  property  re- 
gula  ions  by  which  evacuee-owned  gins  (of  which  there  are  a  large  number)  are  taken  over  by  the  Government 
and  leased  annually  to  operations.  This  destroys  all  incentive  for  improvement  of  the  equipment  Some  way 

must  be  found  quickly  for  disposing  of  these  gins  to  private  owners,  or  also  leases  should  be  granted  for  a  mini- 
mum  period  of  five  years.  6  im 

extern1''  ^r  ”  n  ^ng  °f  COtt°n  W“h  ‘0nger  fibre  typeS  is  stil>  on  in  the  gins  to  an  alarmin. 
extent  in  spite  of  all  Government  regulations  to  the  contrary.  Evidently  additional  enforcement  is  necessary 

and  .  is  recommended  that  Government  should  employ  and  train  enough  inspectors  to  cover  the  industry  ade 

quately.  These  inspectors  could  instruct  ginning  factory  operators  in  better  methods  and  help  to  introduce 

improvement  resulting  from  experiments  at  the  model  ginning  factories  now  being  set  up.  Under  no  cheum  ! 

":!o  1“ altered  to  a,,ow  the  wending  °r  co,ton  in  *he  ^ 

smaff  La^r  T”  “  ^  «°  °f  ,h~  316 

,  ,  ,  .  J  &  ODe  or  tv,°  roiier  Sms-  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  however,  all  are  classified 

u  er  large-scale  industry  and  included  in  Table  1.  An  estimated  Rs.  134-4  million  is  invested  in  these  factories 
and  their  capacity  is  known  to  exceed  2  0  million  bales  per  annum.  lactones 

23.  Only  a  small  ginning  capacity  increase  is  deemed  necessary  in'the  Plan  period.  Rather  what  is  needed 

bdkC°h7dre  PTnt  Capad,y  With  the  introduction  of  pre-cleaning  equipment  conveying  and 

than  R  77  T  COmPae're  "  ginS’  '0"“  and  Saws  and  miscellaneous  machine  parts.  No  less 

h  n  Rs.  68  0  million  is  required  for  this  modernisation  programme  by  I960. 

near  rhi  “  ”7  7  T!  "7  g“S  *°  Service  land  be“S  newly  bought  “"der  cotton  cultivation,  primarily 

t  e  barrages  in  Sind  and  the  Thai.  Also,  a  few  new  gins  are  required  for  some  isolated  areas  where  thev 
are  not  now  looted  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  cotton  fields.  An  estimated  Rs.  16  2  million  will  be 

Of  Z  th  f  rn  20  ”eW  miUS’  bri“Sing  the  *°tal  iDvestment  in  the  Plan  period  to  Rs.  84  2  million 

Of  this  the  equivalent  of  Rs.  46-4  million  wdl  be  in  foreign  cunrencies. 


Jute  baling 

25  Since  partition  the  number  of  jute  presses  in  the  country  has  increased  from  32  in  1947,  with  a  baling  : 

capacity  of  about  2-7  million  bales  per  year,  to  78  in  mid-1955  with  a  capacity  of  about  7  million  bales.  The  : 

total  fixed  and  working  capital  now  invested  in  this  industry  is  estimated  at  Rs.  87-6  million.  Fournew  pres¬ 
ses  are  proposed  for  installation  in  the  border  area  of  East  Pakistan  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4  •  0  million.  Some  modem-  ; 
zation,  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  2' 0  million,  willalso  be  necessary.  | 

Tea  manufacturing 

26  Tea  which  is  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Sylbet,  Chittagong  and  Tipperah  in  East  Pakistan,  is 
one  of  the  important  cash  crops  of  the  country.  Over  the  past  six  seasons,  from  1950  to  1955,  the  tea  crop  has 
averaged  about  53-7  million  pounds  per  season.  The  production  for  individual  seasons  has  varied  from  55-8 
million  pounds  in  1954  to  51  million  pounds  in  1955.  The  country's  capacity  to  process  tea  is  estimated  at  55 

million  pounds  per  season. 

27  Export  of  tea  averaged  24  million  pounds  per  year  during  the  trade  years  1953-54  and  1954-55  and 

was  sold  for  an  estimated  45  million  rupees.  The  remaining  28  million  pounds  was  consumed  locally.  Domes¬ 
tic  consumption  is  increasing,  a  fact,  which  threatens  to  deprive  the  country  of  some  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
International  tea  prices  are  gradually  rising,  and  the  market  is  expanding.  It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable  for 
Pakistani  attempt  to  increase  its  exports  of  tea. 

28  Production  in  the  1955  season  of  51  million  pounds  was  poor,  reportedly  due  to  a  shortage  of  fertilisers 
insectiddes,  and  spare  parts  necessary  to  top  the  tea  manufacturing  machinery  in  working  order.  The  basic 
capacity  of  55  million  poundscan,  however,  be  considered  as  the  point  of  departure  for  planning  purposes.  There 
are  about  75,000  acres  now  planted  in  tea  compared  with  the  limit  of  85,000  acres  established  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tea  Agreement.  This  agreement  limits  Pakistan’s  export  to  47  million  pounds  per  year,  almost  twice 

the  amount  now  being  exported. 

29.  Increasing  tea  production  is  a  slow  process,  since  it  takes  a  new  tea  bush  5  to  6  years  to  become  pro¬ 
ductive  Nevertheless,  a  start  should  be  made  and  new  bushes  laid  out  now  so  that  substantial  increase  can 
be  realised  eventually.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  the  production  of  tea  can  increase  to 
60  million  pounds  by  I960  with  little  or  no  increased  acreage,  but  merely  by  more  liberal  use  of  fertiliser  and 

better  cultural  practices  in  general. 

30.  We  estimate  that  6’0  millicv^rupees  of  new  equipment  and  4-  7  million  rupees  for  modernisation  will 
be  reauired  over  the  Plan  period  to  provide  a  production  capacity  of  60  million  pounds  by  1960.  The  5  million 
pounds  increased  capacity  will  have  a  corresponding  value  of  production  of  about  12  •  3  million  rupees. 

MILLING 

WheV,  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  crop  is  milled  in  stone  mills  in  the  villages.  The  remainder  is  milled  in  power- 
onerated  iron-roller  mills.  There  were  by  mid  1955  about  40  such  roller  mills  included  in  the  large-scale  sector 
,  ■  rWt™  a  canacitv  of  ‘921  million  tons  a  year.  The  area  under  wheat  cultivation  has  varied 

was  3-  3  million  tons.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  yield  by  O'  504  million  tons  over  the  Plan  period.  Of  this 
increase  we  estimate  that  •  101  million  tons  will  be  milled  in  large-scale  establishments.  To  handle  this  eirtra 
crop  an  estimated  investment  in  increased  capacity  of  6'2  million  rupees  will  be  required.  An  additional  3-6 
million  rupees  will  probably  be  spent  in  modernising  existing  nulls.  The  value  of  the  increased  production  of 
0- 101  million  tons  is  estimated  at  26  million  rupees. 

^Jce 

3-1  As  jn  thc  Case  of  wheat,  a  large  part  of  tile  rice  crop  is  village-milled  (husked).  This  is  done  either 
bv  hand-noundine  or  bv  animal-driven  mills.  In  the  organised,  or  large-scale  sector  of  industry,  there  are  about 
219  power  mills  which  both  de-husk  and  polish  the  rice,  with  a  capacity  o:  about  2  million  tons  per  year. 
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33.  There  are  now  about  24  million  acres  under  rice  in  both  East  and  West  Pakistan,  with  an  average 
yearly  yield  of  about  8’4  million  tons.  The  increase  in  production  during  the  Plan  period  is  expected  to  total 
•  594  million  tons,  partly  from  new  acreage  and  partly  from  higher  yields.  We  estimate  that  about  •  1 50  million 
tons  of  this  additional  crops  will  be  milled  in  large' scale  establishments.  This  will  require  12  additional  mills 
with  a  capacity  of  12,500  tons  each  per  season.  At  a  cost  of  0-5  million  rupees  each,  the  new  investment  would 
total  6-0  million  rupees.  Another  2*4  million  rupees  is  recommended  for  modernisation.  The  value  of  the 
increased  production  from  large-scale  mills  is  estimated  at  37*5  million  rupees.  The  Ministry  of  Food  has 
submitted  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  10  new  rice  mills  (against  the  requirement  of  12  noted  above)  at  a 
total  cost  of  5  million  rupees,  to  be  located  at  strategic  places  throughout  East  and  West  Pakistan.  We  recommend 
that  the  private  sector  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  investment  in  new  rice  mills. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRIES 

Edible  vegetable  oils 

34.  Table  3  shows  the  acreage  under  oil  seed  crops,  the  available  oilseeds  and  the  potential  yield  of  oil,  in 
recent  years. 


Table  3 


Acreage  under  oil  seed  crops  and  production  of  oilseeds ,  average  1948-49—1954-55 


Available  (1)  Oil 

Acreage  oil  seeds  equivalent 

(Thousand  acres)  (Thousand  tons)  (Thousand  tons) 

Rape  &  Mustard 

.  1,624 

272 

95 

Sesamum 

.  200 

33 

12 

Coconut 

.  44 

55  (2) 

9 

Cotton 

.  3,205 

537 

70 

Total 

897 

186 

Notes. — (1)  After  allowing  for  seed  and  other  uses. 

(2)  Weight  of  husked  ripe  coconuts. 

The  capacity  in  1955  to  produce  vegetable  oil  was'  in  excess  of  available  oil  seeds  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  be  so  throughout  the  Plan  period,  in  spite  of  increases  in  the  cotton  crop  and  expected  higher  yields  of  rape 
and  mustard. 

35.  Much  of  the  vegetable  oil  is  produced  in  village  oil  crushers,  called  kohlus,  of  which  there  may  be 
as  many  as  100,000  in  the  country.  In  the  organised  sector  there  are  130  mills  which  are  reported  to  have 
a  total  expelling  capacity  of  close  to  220,000  tons  per  year.  These  crush  all  of  the  cotton  seeds,  and  some  of  most 
other  varieties  of  seeds.  Those  which  operate  on  cotton  seed  only  are  mostly  located  in  the  former  Punjab  and 
Karachi. 

36.  The  productive  capital  invested  in  these  oil  mills  is  estimated  at  Rs.  105  million,  including  working 
stocks.  An  investment  of  Rs.  il  *0  million  in  new  capacity  is  expected  in  the  Plan  period,  but  considerable 
expenditure  in  modernisation  is  required  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  expetlers  now  in  use,  to  add  delintering 
machines,  and  to  provide  modern  storage  facilities  for  seeds.  We  estimate  that  14  million  rupees  is  required 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  mills  which  do  not  delint  cotton  seeds  before  crushing 
them  should  do  so,  since  the  Enters  are  quite  valuable  as  a  source  of  cellulose  and  also  increase  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  cake  and  decrease  oil  yields.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  installation  of  solvent  extraction 
plants  in  West  Pakistan  to  remove  the  oil  left  in  cottonseed  cakes  by  conventional  expellers. 
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37.  The  coconut  oil  industry  of  East  Pakistan  requires  special  attention.  A  large  part  of  the  coconut 
crop  is  now  going  to  waste  for  lack  of  an  organised  gathering  and  drying  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  coconut 
oil  is  being  imported.  The  Plan  provides  3  ■  5  million  rupees  for  the  installation  of  five  copra-drying  plants,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  per  annum  and  Rs.  2 ■  5  million  to  provide  refining  equipment  to  some  of  the 
existing  oil  mills.  The  present  crop  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  these  plants,  if  an  organised  gathering 

system  is  devised. 

Vegetable  ghee 

38.  In  June  1955  the  capacity  for  production  of  vegetable  ghee  (also  called  vanaspati),  or  hydrogenated 
vegetable  oil,  was  estimated  at  23,000  tons  per  annum.  This  is  divided  among  six  factories.  An  estimated .  20 
million  rupees  has  been  invested  in  these  plants.  In  contrast  to  a  capacity  of  23,000  tons,  actual  production 
in  1955  was  14,000  tons,  and  average  consumption  before  partition  was  estimated  at  15,000  tons.  With  ade¬ 
quate  supply  and  reasonable  prices  consumption  could  be  expected  to  increase  by  1960  to  about  the  level  of 
present  production  capacity.  What  the  industry  requires  during  the  Plan  period  is  an  increased  supply  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  tin  plate  rather  than  investment  in  new  capacity.  About  1960,  however,  installation  of  new  capacity 
will  probably  have  to  be  commenced.  Modernisation  of  existing  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  2  0  million  rupees  is 
recommended  during  the  Plan  period. 


Food  processing 

39.  A  large  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  Pakistan,  but  because  of  inadequate  handling 
facilities  and  insufficient  preserving  capacity  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  wasted.  By  June  1955  there 
were  10  processing  plants  in  West  Pakistan  with  a  capacity  of  about  1 1  million  pounds  per  year  (on  a  two-shift 
basis  during  the  harvest  season).  An  estimated  capital  of  about  Rs.  4  -  0  million  is  thought  to  be  invested  in 
these  industries.  Most  of  these  plants  are  technologically  obsolete.  Only  two  or  three  have  equipment  less 
than  ten  years  old,  and  in  the  others  the  equipment  averages  over  twenty  years  old. 

40.  The  Government  fruit  canning  factory  at  Nasarpnr  has  been  renovated  and  some  new  equipment  has 
been  added  ;  it  is  now  being  worked  by  a  foreign  firm.  If  the  plant  is  further  remodelled  and  reorganised,  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  expected  to  increase  to  10,000  cans  each  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meat  per  day,  that  is,  30,000 
number  2-1/2  tins  per  day.  At  this  plant  in  particular,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  size  of  tins 
used.  For  army  use  number  10  tins  are  said  to  be  superior  to  number  2-1/2  tins  and  they  save  about  15  per  cent 
c>tin  plate.  In  addition  they  have  a  re-use  value.  There  is  no  organised  processing  industry  at  all  in  East 
Pakistan,  and  consequently  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  spoil  each  harvest  season. 

41.  The  Plan  provides  an  investment  of  Rs.  9- 7  million,  entirely  in  the  private  sector.  Of  this,  Rs.  2' 7 
million  is  for  a  pine-apple  canning  plant  in  East  Pakistan  to  produce  slices,  pieces  and  juice  at  the  rate  of  about 
40  000  tins  per  day,  on  a  two-shift  basis,  during  the  canning  season  (about  four  months).  Additional  fruits  or 
vegetables  with  different  harvest  seasons  should  be  sought  to  make  fuller  use  of  this  plant.  Rs.  1  ■  0  million 
is  recommended  for  a  model  preserving  plant  to  can  fruit,  vegetables  and  meats  somewhere  in  north-west  West 
Pakistan.  This  should  be  a  modern  continuous  process  plant  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tins  per  day  for  two 
shifts  during  the  canning  season.  The  increased  capacity  in  these  plants  would  be  47  million  pounds  per  year, 
bringing  the  total  processing  capacity  to  58  million  pounds.  Another  Rs.  1  *  5  million  is  required  for  the 
modernisation  of  existing  plants.  In.  several  cases  it  may  be  necessary  practically  to  scrap  the  old  plants  and 


I! 
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start  anew. 

Sugar 

42.  Prior  to  partition  there  were  five  sugar  factories  functioning  in  East  Pakistan  and  three  in  West  Pakistan, 
with  a  total  daily  crushing  capacity  of  5,650  tons.  Production  of  sugar  from  these  mills  was  estimated  at 
30-35,000  tons  per  year.  Since  partition  the  crushing  capacity  of  Frontier  Sugar  Mills  and  the  Premier  Sugar 
Mills  has  been  considerably  increased  and  two  more  sugar  lactones  at  Jauharabac  and  Leia  have  been  added,  the 
former  bv  the  PIDC.  In  mid  1955  the  annual  production  capacity  of  those  10  mills  stood  at  about  115,000 

tons  of  sugar. 
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43.  Because  the  country  still  imports  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  the  Plan  provides  for  increasing 
the  existing  capacity  to  235,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  expected  that  the  PIDC  and  the  private  sector  together 
will  undertake  to  increase  sugar-producing  capacity  by  about  120,000  tons  per  year.  This  may  be  accomplished 
partially  by  expanding  some  of  the  present  plants,  and  partially  by  adding  new  plants  ;  or  it  may  prove,  upon 
further  study,  to  be  best  to  provide  all  new  capacity.  This  would  require  the  establishment  of  8  additional  sugar 
mills.  Of  these,  six  are  in  the  public  sector,  to  be  constructed  by  the  PIDC.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  mill  at 
Charsada  is  now  completed.  In  East  Pakistan,  a  mill  is  nearing  completion  at  Rangpur,  work  is  being  started 
on  two  others  at  Thakurgaon  and  Diwanganj,  and  the  Plan  provides  for  two  more,  a  total  of  five.  Tentative 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  creation  of  still  further  capacity  in  East  Pakistan  when  definite  schemes 
have  been  prepared.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  wisdom  of  these  sugar  targets  has  been  questioned  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  being  restudied  at  present  time  to  find  out  whether  targets  need  to  be  revised. 

44.  In  the  private  sector,  the  Plan  provides  Rs.  100-9  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  additional  capacity  in 
West  Pakistan,  including  facilities  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beet  roots  during  the  off  season  in  the  mills 
located  in  the  former  North  West  Frontier  Province.  It  provides  another  Rs.  12  million  for  the  modernization 
of  existing  capacity.  In  the  public  sector,  the  Plan  provides  Rs.  20' 3  million  for  the  completion  of  the  mills  at 
Charsada  and  Rangpur,  for  the  construction  of  four  additional  mills,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  cane 
farms,  for  the  propagation  of  seed  and  the  assurance  of  cane  supply,  most  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
mills.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  is  estimated  at  Rs.  144 '7  million. 

45.  We  recommend  that  sugar  by-products  should  be  more  fully  and  economically  utilised.  Molasses 
which  is  now  being  wasted,  could  be  used  as  a  mix  in  cattle  feed,  or  yeast  and  power  alcohol  could  be  made 
from  it.  An  investment  of  Rs.  4  million,  and  Rs.  2  million  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  respectively,  have 
been  provided  for  the  production  of  power  alcohol  during  the  Plan  period.  Bagasse  can  be  used  for  feed  and  as 
a  raw  material  for  paper  and  plastics,  and  perhaps  for  rayon  and  cellophane.  Bagasse  charcoal  and  fuel  bri¬ 
quettes  can  provide  an  additional  source  of  fuel.  We  wish  to  emphasise  that,  although  the  sugar  industry  is  being 
developed  by  the  PIDC,  this  does  not  mean  that  private  industrialists  should  be  discouraged  from  going  into  this 
line.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that  the  private  sector  will  undertake  purely  private  projects  in  this  field  and 
thereby  free  the  PIDC  for  other  development  work. 


Cigarettes 

46.  At  partition  there  were  no  large-scale  cigarette  factories  iu  the  country.  By  mid-1955  there  were  6 
factories  in  operation,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  4,500  million  cigarettes.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  foreign 
exchange  scarcity,  cigarettes  are  still  being  imported  and  the  pressure  of  consumer  demand  keeps  the  price  ab¬ 
normally  high.  The  use  of  cigarettes  is  increasing,  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase  as  the  standard 
of  living  improves  and  the  population  grows.  Additional  capacity  of  5,500  million  cigarettes  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Plan  period,  bringing  the  total  capacity  by  1960  to  10,000  million  cigarettes  out  of  which  more 
than  2,000  million  will  be  produced  in  East  Pakistan.  Much  of  the  tobacco  for  making  cigarettes  is  being 
grown  in  the  country.  The  tobacco  crop  in  the  1953-54  season  was  over  200  million  pounds  but  most  of 
this  was  not  of  cigarette  making  quality  and  was  used  for  making  bidis.  Schemes  are  in  hand  for  increasing 
tobacco  acreage,  especially  Virginia  tobacco,  during  the  plan  period.  The  cost  of  new  capacity  is  estimated  at 
31  million  rupees  and  the  value  of  the  resulting  production  will  be  60  million  rupees  per  year. 


Animal  feed 

47.  An  allowance  of  Rs.  5  million  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  manufac¬ 
ture  animal  and  poultry  feeds  from  indigenous  materials.  It  is  assumed  that  Rs.  3  -  5  million  of  this  amount 
will  be  required  in  foreign  exchange.  The  allowance  is  shown  in  the  public  sector.  It  should  be  moved  to  the 
private  sector,  however,  if  private  investors  can  be  interested  in  the  project. 
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TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING 


Cotton  textile  industry 

48.  For  no  sector  of  industry  can  progress  since  independence  compare  with  that  of  cotton  textiles.  In;| 
seven  years,  the  country  turned  about  from  a  position  of  almost  complete  dependence  upon  imported  cotton 
cloth  and  yarn  to  a  point  close  to  self-sufficiency.  At  the  beginning  of  Plan  period  except  for  the  finer  qualities^ 
of  yarn  and  cloth,  there  was  sufficient  capacity  to  satisfy  the  effective  home  demand.  This  was  brought  about*  g 
by  the  Government’s  policy  of  restricting  import  and  simultaneously  granting  foreign  exchange  for  the  pur-  f 
chase  of  textile  machinery.  The  result  was  a  rush  to  set  up  spindles  and  looms.  Prices  were  high  and  quality5^ 
poor.  Fortunes  were  made  in  spite  of  indifferent  management,  low  productivity,  and  inadequate  technical ... 
personnel.  In  1955  the  situation  approached  a  turning  point.  With  increased  production,  competitions 
began  to  set  in.  Prices  began  to  fall  to  more  reasonable  levels  and  profit  margins  to  shrink.  The  time  had 
come  for  a  less  headlong  rate  of  expansion,  for  paying  more  attention  to  considerations  of  costs  and  efficiency, 
for  improving  existing  plant,  and  for  making  longer  range  plans  for  the  future.  . 

49.  Whatever  the  difficulties  Pakistan  might  experience  in  establishing  itself  in  the  cotton  cloth  export 
market,  there  is  no  doubt  that  large  volume  exporting  should  be  set  as  the  goal  of  the  textile  industry,  rather 
than  aiming  at  more  self-sufficiency.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  country  should  participate  in  the  world 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  and  establish  solid  export  markets.  Among  them  are  : 

(a)  In  the  long  run  foreign  exchange  earnings  would  be  considerably  increased. 

(b)  It  would  diversify  the  source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings,  making  the  country  less  dependent  upon 

the  raw  materials  markets.  Also,  buyers  of  raw  cotton  are  usually  not  buyers  of  cotton  cloth. 

Thus,  the  number  of  countries  upon  which  Pakistan  depends  as  customers  would  be  increased. 

(c)  It  would  provide  incentives  for  efficiency,  contribute  to  general  industrial  development,  and  assure 

economic  production  of  cloth  for  home  consumption. 

(d)  It  would  provide  increased  employment. 

A  strenuous,  concerted  effort  should  be  commenced  at  once  to  find  export  markets  for  yarn  and  cloth. 

50.  Table  4  shows  the  development  of  spindle  and  loom  capacity  since  independence.  As  home  production 
of  yarn  and  cloth  has  increased,  imports  have  correspondingly  decreased.  By  the  end  of  1954  imports  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  finer  yarn  and  cloth.  The  country  was  close  to  being  self-sufficient  in  coarse  and  medium  cloth. 


Table  4 


Progress  in  the  installation  of  spindles  and  looms 


Capacily  Production  Imports  Cloth  consumption 

at  end  of  year 


Spindles  Looms  Cloth  bales  Surplus  yarn  Cloth  bales  Yarn  bales  Total  Per  capita 
(1500  yards)  bales  (400 lbs.)  (1500  yards)  (4001bs.)  (million  yards)  (yards) 


1947  ... 

177,418 

4,824 

74,000 

Nil 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1948  ... 

177,418 

4,824 

58,705 

15,506 

97,044 

74,650 

377*9 

5-2 

1949  ... 

235,618 

5,330 

61,632 

23,150 

179,153 

178,865 

684-4 

9-2 

1950  ... 

290,280 

5,330 

70,443 

37,192 

254,953 

185,098 

843-8 

11-2 

1951  ... 

333,126 

5,904 

85,112 

48,037 

245,169 

201,400 

894-4 

11-6 

1952  ... 

630,368 

9,318 

118,209 

56,040 

233,831 

155,000 

865-7 

11*0 

1953  ... 

792,898 

11,911 

167,751 

133,674 

10,144 

66,200 

586-7 

7-3 

1954  ... 

1,316,312 

18,421 

231,906 

251,125 

66,073 

62,500 

937-2 

11-5 

1955  ... 

1.683,000 

26,000 

302,158 

384.170 

19.95? 

8.711 

1095-3 

13  4 

Source  : 

Office  of  the  Textile  Commissioner  ;  Central  Siaiistical  Office 

Textile  Industry  Year  book. 

1955. 

51.  The  most  important  assumption  in  establishing  the  desirable  expansion  of  the  cotton  textile  mill  in 
dustry  ,s  the  probable  local  consumption  of  cloth  in  1960.  We  have  taken  this  figure  a.  4  yards  p  r  h^d  of 
ota,  population.  In  deriving  this  figure,  consideration  was  given  not  only  to  the  consumption^ paZ  ofTecent 
years,  but  also  to  the  relationship  between  future  cloth  prices  and  purchasing  power.  The  per  capita  consump 

ablt  11  °5  yards95  nlT"1  ‘^iX  CoDSamPtion  the  period  of  the  open  general  licence  was 
•  .  y  .  '  figures  include  imported,  mill-made,  and  hand-woven  cloth.  '  Considering  the  slight 

n  re?se  in  mug  standards  projected  for  the  next  few  years,  we  consider  this  forecast  to  be  realistic  India’s 
P  c  pita  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  was  only  slightly  higher  in  1952  than  in  1943  and,  in  fact  averaged  13-5 

India5  d°Ver  ‘,v  St  thlrteen  yearS  f0r  Wllich  dala  are  avaiIable'  Considering  the  ready  availability  of  coth  in 
In  960  the8  fT  ’ We  are  nf inClined  t0  PrediCt  3  higher  consumPtion  i"  Pakistan  than  14  yards  by  1960. 

population  anticipated  should  be  88-2  million,  so  that  estimated  total  cloth  consumption  fat  14 

yards  per  head)  should  be  1,235  million  yards.  consumptton  (at  14 

52.  The  next  important  fact  is  the  anticipated  output  of  the  handloom  industry  ;  this  is  difficult  to  esti 
ma  e.  I„  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  price  of  cloth  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  supply  available.  This  means  that  handloom  weavers  are  now  facing  much  more  serious  compehtion 
Torn  he  mills  and  many  are  reported  to  have  been  forced  out  of  business.  However,  at  the  recent  conference 
on  ndustnes  at  Dacca  (December,  1956)  it  was  decided  to  give  handloom  weavers  more  protection Z  X 

sf  t°fe  ,7h  yPCS  °f  t'h  Ten  in  'he  miUs)  as  fr0m  March’  I937’  a"d  various  an, holies  7ns, died 

to  here  ,m.ay  n0t  be  any  la«e  change  in  the  output  of  handloom  cloth.  This  output  was  estimated 
(  466  million  yards  in  1955,  and  is  anticipated  at  between  500  and  525  million  yards  in  1956  We  have  there- 

" ’  m  at  hanf  00m  °utput  In  1960  wtI1  be  aPPr°ximately  500  million  yards.  This  leaves  1,235  minus 

500,  or  735  million  yards  to  be  woven  on  mill  looms.  ’ 

53.  The  next  factor  is  the  anticipated  export  of  cloth  (and  yarn).  Since  devaluation,  exports  of  both  cloth 

y  haye  been  ,ncreas,"S  rapidly.  Exports  over  the  latter  part  of  1956  were  running  at  the  annual  rate  of 
approximately  3  5  million  yards  of  doth,  and  45  million  lbs.  of  yarn.  Quality  in  the  past  ftom  many  mil's  (parU 
cularly  of  cloth)  has  left  much  to  be  destred,  but  this  is  rapidly  being  improved  (as  competition  becomes  keener) 
Cloth  exports  are  increasing  much  faster  than  yarn  exports,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  mill-made 

130,  7*865  Million  yards!'  6381  ^  mlUl°'1  ^  “  196°'  1,155  reqUire  3  t0‘al  mU1  Production  of  735  plus 

54.  The  next  factor  is  productivity,  or  yards  per  loom  year.  This  is  based  on  2-1/2  shift  workinn  at  an 
average  productivity  of  30  yards  per  loom  shift.  With  750  shifts  worked  during  the  yea,  this  gives  an  ave  7 
yte  d  of  22,500  yards  per  loom  year.  There  have  been  some  objections  to  our  anticipation  ^2-1/2  shift  woZg 

“  C.^Sh  °  emPhas,se  lts  advantages.  We  know  many  mitts  which  successfully  work  three  shifts  with  no 
undue  difficulties.  Working  an  average  of  2-1/2  shifts  instead  of  2  should  reduce  manufacturing  costs  by  Iro- 

Zkets3!  ^  CCnt  ’ tlUS  red“Ctl0n  ‘S  m°St  deS,rable  and  may  weI1  be  a  «itical  factor  in  breaking  into  export 

,  7'  7  fcodUCti0“  °f  865  milUoD  yards  at  22>500  yards  per  loom  would  require  38,444  looms  This  is 

close  to  the  38,695  looms  already  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  we  have  accepted  the  latter  figure.  38  695 
looms  should  yield  870  million  yards  of  cloth,  and  allow  exports  of  135  million  yards. 


56.  We  can  now  calculate  the  quantity  of  yarn  required  as  follows 

Yam  for  handlooms  (500  million  yards  at  4  *  5  yards  per  lb.) 

Yarn  for  mill  looms  (870  million  yards  at  4  yards  per  lb.) 

Yarn  for  other  uses  (e.g.,  hosiery,  ropes) 

Yarn  for  export 


Million  lbs. 
110 
218 
36 
45 


Total 


409 


444 


,  „  *  i  o  ner  cent,  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  in  the  past  v| 

Yam  for  other  uses  appears  to  to*  ave ^ag  exporls  wiU  dcpend  upon  improvement  in  quality 

and  we  have  assumed  10  per  cent  for  196  .  than  45  million  lbs.  However,  there 

and  reduction  in  local  manufacturing  cost  an  cou  ,  e  indirect  protection  of  a  heavy  export  duty  on  raw 

is  a  special  factor  here  in  eff Jt  of  depressing  local  prices  of  cotton,  and  puts  the  local- 

- 

.  : 

•  f  nrYnmyimatelv  4  oz.  per  spindle  shift,  and  this  means  over 
57.  We  anticipate  a  p™duct™‘* >n  pP™“n  d]e  year  To  produce  409  million  lbs.  of  yarn  per  year  at  188 
750  shifts  (2-1/2  shift  working)  •  P  „  A  worlcing  party  which  considered  this  question  m 

lb.  per  spindle  shift  would  require  .  ,  P  ^  ^  se,  at  (he  originai  2,1 82,000  spindles  already 

October  and  November,  1956  recommen  Pakistan  (for  spinning  fine  and  superfine  yarn.) 

allocated,  plus  an  additional  150,000  spin  es  °r  However,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  some  mffls  are  at 

This  would  make  the  total  targe 2  32  P^  (ha(  expansion  worth  Rs.  50  million  should 

present  experiencing  in  selling  all  the  r  y  >  correspond  ,0  approximately  130,000  spindles,  and  would 

SSi ,  aw  *-*■  «•  '•  •“  “  «  Mm  ““ 

above,  and  we  accept  2,200,000  spindles  as  the  Plan  target. 

.  -far  we  have  tried  to  consider  all  the  important  factors  involved. 

58.  In  arriving  at  the  above  capacity  estim  ,  ^  efficiency  of  the  industry,  and  the  fineness  of 

Two  of  these  factors  should  e  men  tone  e  .  ^  favourably  with  mills  anywhere,  but  on  average 

Cloth  and  yarn.  The  efficiency  of  some  mdls  compare^v^y  fa  o  >  has  been  working  in  the 

efficiency  could  be  increased  10  P"  ^  ‘° 

textue  industry  here  since  Apnl  g“s  have  bl  achieved  in  short  periods  of  little  over  a  month  by 

50  per  cent  over  complete  mils.  T  (raining  management  (particularly  supervisors),  by  demons- 

introducing  modern  management  0  _  . 7  ®  and  using  standards  of  performance,  and  by  setting 

trating  the  value  of  establishing  (by  y  machine  and  material).  The  Government  lias  now 

up  controls  to  focus  attention  on  waste  of  resource  (^  --hme  „ut  jn  the  meentime,  mill 

agreed  to  se.  up  an  Industrial  <**“*“«•  In  partic"  fcd 

owners  should  do  much^imire^  ^  ^ade  jn  ad  mills  on  the  formal  training  of  supervisors  and  apprentices  and 
w^hope  that* both  millowners  and  Government  will  expedite  the  setting  up  of  textile  institutes  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

SQ  The  fineness  of  cloth  and  yarn  has  a  marked  effect  on  productivity.  An  increase  in  the  fineness  from 
59‘  01  f  w;ii  decrease  spinning  productivity  in  ozs.  per  spindle  shift  by  approximately  8  per  cent. 

20  count  to  coun  country  has  been  of  coarse  and  medium  counts  (defined  as  below  36’s).  Fine 

Hitherto,  all  the  yarn  spun  ..  t  be  imported.  It  is  estimated  that  the  market  for 

and  superfine  yarns  and  clot  ^  „ on  cloth  market,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  country  should  not 

T  n  ZZ  ^L  weU  airland  medffim  yarn.  We  strongly  urge  that  al,  spindles  to  be 
be  wlf-S“®"nfi”e;ri^dshould  be  capable  of  spinning  yarn  of  counts  finer  than  36's.  Allied  with  the  spin- 

Is  tended,  aiid  Rs.  15  million  have  been  provided  in  the  Plan  for  this  equipment. 

60.  To  spin  yarn  finer  than  50,  count, 

"  z:z  r;rsrsi;  - *  -  -  r  - 

its  ow^ongWcotton.  We  ancticipate  that  the  average  fineness  of  doth  and  yarn  will 
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increase  by  about  5  per  cent  in  the  Plan  period,  and  we  have  allowed  for  the  consequent  reduction  in  producti¬ 
vity  in  arriving  at  the  capacity  established  above.  We  consider  that  this  reduction  due  to  average  increase  in 
fineness  should  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  mills. 

61.  In  April  1955  there  were  1,600,000  spindles  and  20,000  mill  looms  installed.  The  expansion  discussed 
above  involves  the  addition  of  600,000  spindles  and  18,695  looms.  The  cost  of  this  expansion  is  estimated  to 
be  Rs.  297-2  million  with  a  foreign  exchange  component  of  Rs.  178  million.  In  addition,  the  Plan  provides  for 
additional  combers  (mentioned  above),  other  new  equipment  and  Rs.  48  million  for  finishing  equipment.  Of 
the  latter  figure  Rs.  8  million  is  for  independent  dyeing  and  finishing  centres  to  finish  cloth  from  the  smaller  mills. 
The  total  cost  of  the  expansion  programme  then  becomes  Rs.  382-2  million  with  a  foreign  exchange  component 
of  Rs.  239-5  million.  In  addition,  Rs.  45  million  (Rs.  35  million  foreign  exchange)  has  been  provided  for 
modernising  existing  plants,  including  provision  for  air-conditioning  where  not  already  installed.  This  brings  the 
total  increase  in  investment  in  the  cotton  textile  mill  industry  to  Rs.  427-2  million  with  foreign  exchange  com¬ 
ponent  of  Rs.  274 '5  million. 

Woollen  textiles 

62.  The  annual  production  of  raw  wool  has  averaged  28  million  lbs.  over  the  past  several  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  approximately  6  million  lbs.  is  brought  into  West  Pakistan  each  year  by  tribesmen  from  north  of  the  border. 
In  the  past  about  26  million  pounds  of  the  total  34  million  pounds  was  exported,  and  the  other  8  million  pounds 
consumed  by  the  small  local  textile  and  rug  industries.  Although  this  indigenous  wool  is  well  suited  for  carpets, 
military  blankets,  great  coats  and  heavy  tweeds,  most  of  it  is  too  coarse  and  short  for  the  finer  woollen  fabrics 
referred  to  as  “  worsted  For  such  fabrics  imported  wool  tops  are  required. 

63.  By  mid  1955  the  capacity  was  30,790  spindles  located  in  15  different  mills.  Of  these,  13,040  were 
woollen  spindles  and  17,750  were  worsted  spindles.  The  Government  has  already  sanctioned  an  additional 
22,500  spindles/ of  which  14,000  are  woollen  spindles  and  8,500  are  worsted  spindles.  If  implemented,  this 
would  bring  the  total  by  1,960  to  53,290  spindles,  27,040  woollen  and  26,250  worsted.  In  our  opinion  the  number 
of  spindles  allotted  is  excessive  and  we  have  not  included  it  in  the  programme. 


64.  According  to  the  best  information  available  to  us  the  country’s  estimated  annual  needs  for  woollen  and 
worsted  yarn  are  as  follows  : 


Use 


Woollen 


Quantity 
(Thousand  lbs.) 


Tweeds  and  overcoating 
Civilian  blankets 

Military  overcoating  and  surplus  blanketing 
Barrack  blankets 
Handlooms 
Carpet  yarns  ... 


350 

1,200 

450 

2,100 

1,300 

4,950 


Total 


10,350 
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Quantity 
(Thousand  lbs.) 


Worsted 


Military  (socks,  shirts,  etc.) 
Civilian 


Not  more  than  24,000  woollen  spindles,  working  two  shifts,  can  provide  the  10-3  million  lbs.  of  wool  yam  re- 
quired,  and  23,000  worsted  spindles,  also  working  two  shifts,  can  produce  the  3-4  million  lbs.  of  worsted  yam 
required.  Thus,  the  Government’s  sanction  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  needs  to  the  extent  of  3,040  woollen  spindles 
and  3,250  worsted  spindles.  The  recommended  programme  of  expansion  is  for  an  additional  11,000  woollen 
spindles  and  5,250  worsted  spindles. 

65.  As  opportunities  arise  to  reduce  the  sanctions  given,  we  suggest  that  the  Government  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  chance  to  do  so.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  this  industry,  especially  the  worsted 
section,  should  be  allowed  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  country’s  immediate  needs.  We  estimate  that  about  Rs.  20 
million  annually  worth  of  imported  wool  tops  would  be  required  to  employ,  on  a  two-shift  basis,  the  26,250 
worsted  spindles  sanctioned.  This  is  a  foreign  exchange  drain  that  should  be  avoided  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

66.  The  P.I.D.C.  has  built  two  woollen  mills,  at  Harnai  and  Bannu,  each  having  2,340  woollen  spindles. 
These  cost  Rs.  10  million  in  total  and  are  now  in  operation.  Another  woollen  mill,  at  Quaidabad  in  the  Thai 
area,  with  capacity  of  1.000  woollen  spindles,  has  just  been  completed.  This  mill  was  built  jointly  by  the  P.I.D.C. 
and  tjie  Thai  Development  Authority.  It  costs  an  estimated  Rs.  2*  5  million.  The  additional  16,250  spindles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Plan  will  cost  about  Rs.  14-0  million,  including  the  cost  of  completing  Quaidabad.  Another  Rs.  6*4 
million  is  included  for  modernizing 'existing  mills,  bringing  the  total  investment  to  Rs.  20*4  million,  of  which  the 
equivalent  of  Rs.  13*3  million,  will  be  in  foreign  exchange. 

Jute  goods 

67.  At  independence  there  were  no  jute  looms  in  the  territory  that  became  Pakistan  and  very  ,  few  baling 
presses,  far  less  than  was  required  to  bale  the  normal  jute  crop.  The  PIDC  was  given  responsibility  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  jute  manufacturing  industry  and,  with  the  aid  of  private  industrialists,  had  purchased  7,000  looms,  by 
March,  1955,  which  have  been  installed  and  are  operating,  mostly  on  a  two-shift  basis.  More  looms  are  to  be 
ordered  to  achieve  the  target. 

68.  Following  currency  revaluation,  the  situation  improved  rapidly.  Stocks  melted,  installation  of  looms 
was  speeded  up  and  the  industry  operated  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  The  world  market  for  jute  goods  is  generally 
considered  to  be  stagnant,  although  some  authorities  have  recently  predicted  a  slow  and  gradual  increase.  On 
the  one  hand,  bulk  handling  methods  and  substitutes  for  jute  are  shrinking  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
increasing  living  standards  and  new  uses  tend  to  expand  the  market.  The  popularity  of  jute  depends  entirely 
on  its  cheapness.  Substitutes  are  available  and  will  displace  jute  the  moment  it  becomes  economical  to  do  so. 
Economic  development  in  India  is  increasing  the  consumption  of  jute.  A  similar  tendency  may  be  found  in 
other  developing  countries.  All  things  considered,  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  cautiously  optimistic  view. 

69.  Pakistan  has  natural  advantages  in  the  jute  goods  industry  which  ought  to  be  fully  exploited.  We 
therefore  recommend  a  bold  programme  of  expansion  with  the  goal  of  purchasing  and  installing  5,000  additional' 
looms  by  1960,  bringing  the  total  of  looms  installed  to  12.000,  The  recommended  expansion  programme  is 
shown  by  years  in  Table  7.  This  programme,  given  the  present  volume  or  international  trade,  would  provide 
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enough  capacity  for  Pakistan  to  supply  over  34  per  cent,  of  the  jute  goods  in  international  trade  by  1960.  But 
this  proportion  would  decrease  as  the  total  world  trade  increases.  Larger  markets  will  have  to  be  found  and 
better  channels  of  distribution  worked  out,  so  these  goods  can  be  sold.  Although  this  may  seem  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking,  the  country  must  exploit  all  opportunities  of  earning  foreign  exchange. 


Table  7 

Jute  loom  expansion  target  and  export  projections,  1955—60 


Production 
capacity  of 

Domestic 

Surplus  Jute 

Surplus  Jute 

Looms  on 

Looms 

operating 

require- 

Goods  for 

Goods  as 

Fiscal  year 

hand  at 

operating  at 

looms  (1) 

ments  of 

export 

percentage 

end  of 

end  of 

(two 

Jute  Goods 

(Thousand 

of 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

shifts) 

(Thousand 

tons) 

internation- 

(Thousand 

tons) 

al  trade  (2) 

tons) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1954-55  ... 

6,750 

3,300 

106 

43 

63 

°/ 

/o 

7 

1955-56  . 

8,000 

5,000 

160 

46 

114 

12-6 

1956-57  . 

9,000 

7,500 

240 

50 

190 

21 -1 

1957-58  . 

10,000 

9,500 

304 

53 

251 

27-9 

1958-59  . 

11,000 

10,500 

336 

57 

'  279 

31*0 

1959-60  . 

12,000 

11,500 

368 

60 

308 

34-2 

(1)  At  the  rate  of  16  tons/looms/shift/yr. 

(2)  Based  on  total  international  trade  of  900,000  tons. 

70.  The  planned  expansion  programme  will  involve  an  investment  of  200  million  rupees.  An  additional 
12  million  rupees  should  perhaps  be  spent  in  modernisation,  bringing  the  total  investment  to  212  million  rupees 
during  the  Plan  period,  of  which  about  145  million  will  be  in  foreign  currencies.  We  hope  that  at  least  62  million 
of  this  investment,  that  is,  the  cost  of  one-fourth  of  the  additional  looms  and  all  the  modernising  expense,  will 
come  from  private  sources,  leaving  about  150  million  rupees  to  be  invested  through  the  PTDC. 

Silk  and  art  silk  textiles 

71.  An  average  of  ahout  7-0  million  pounds  of  art  silk  (rayon)  yarn,  and  just  a  trickle  of  real  silk  yarn,  have 
been  imported  annually  since  1951  ;  the  figures  are  given  in  Table  8  below.  The  silk  weaving  industry  has  de¬ 
pended  to  date  entirely  on  imported  yam.  In  1952  there  were  about  740  power  looms  producing  an  estimated 
5*5  million  yards  of  art  silk  cloth,  the  remainder  of  the  yarn  being  woven  by  handlooms.  By  June  1955,  there 
were  about  4,000  power  looms  installed  and  the  production  of  art  silk  cloth  in  1956  was  17-5  million  yards.  For 
the  past  two  years  imports  have  not  been  sufficient  fully  to  employ  the  power  looms  installed. 
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Table  8 

Actual  imports  of  silk  and  art  silk  yarn ,  1951—56. 


1956  'M 


Yol.  Value  Vol.  Value  Vol.  Value  Vol.  Value  Vol.  Value  Vol.  Value  || 
Rs.  M.  Rs.  M.  Rs.  M,  Rs.  M.  Rs.  M.  Rs. 


Rs.M. 


Rs.  M. 


Rs.  M. 


Rs.  M. 


Art  silk  yam  (M. 
lbs.). 

6-84 

24-06 

10-55 

28-35 

6-61 

13-32 

7-10 

14-53 

8-50 

14-93 

8-86 

21-65 

Mixed  yarn  (M.  lbs.) 

0-17 

0  70 

1-28 

2-95 

003 

0-06 

Nil 

Nil 

0-08 

0-16 

0-07 

0-17 

Silk  yarn  (M.lbs.)  ... 

0-02 

0-42 

0-01 

0-14 

007 

0-30 

0-01 

0-13 

0-02 

0-09 

0-02 

0-09 

Total 

7 ‘03 

25-18 

11-84 

31-44 

6-71 

13-68 

7-11 

14-66 

8-60 

15-18 

8-95 

21*91 

Source  :  Central  Statistical  Office.  | 

I 

72.  Of  the  estimated  4,000  power  looms  installed  in  mid-1955,  only  40  to  50  were  located  in  East  Pakistan,  | 
all  in  a  single  factory  at  Chittagong.  We  recommend  the  installation  of  600  additional  art  silk  power  looms  in  jj 
East  Pakistan  to  meet  local  requirements  for  art  silk  cloth.  We  have  accepted  the  400  additional  looms  for  back-  [ 
ward  areas  of  West  Pakistan,  but  there  has  been  a  doubt  about  the  number  of  looms  already  in  existence  and  j 
the  matter  is  under  study.  The  cost  of  the  additional  looms  is  estimated  at  6-6  million  rupees.  Another  1*2  j 
million  rupees  will  perhaps  be  spent  in  modernising  existing  plants,  bringing  the  total  expenditure  during  the  Plan 
period  to  7*8  million  rupees. 

73.  The  Plan  provides  for  a  viscose  rayon  plant  with  a  capacity  of  7*2  million  pounds  of  yarn  per  year. 
This  plant  is  discussed  later  under  rayon  and  cellophane.  Although  it  will  not  satisfy  the  entire  requirements 
of  the  power  loom  industry,  it  will  go  a  long  way  tow-ards  alleviating  the  shortage  of  art  silk  yarn. 

74.  Very  little  natural  silk  yarn  is  being  produced  in  the  country  ;  the  total  estimated  is  50,000  pounds 
per  year,  almost  all  of  which  is  produced  in  East  Pakistan.  Imports  have  also  been  small,  averaging  only  16,500  1 
pounds  per  year  over  the  past  three  years.  This  total  availability  of  about  66,500  pounds  must  be  shared  with 

the  handlooms. 

Hosiery  and  knitted  goods 

75.  In  June  1955  there  were  75  knitting  factories  in  the  country  producing  a  variety  of  underwear,  stockings 
and  socks,  scarves  and  sweaters,  and  similar  goods  from  art  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn.  The  rayon  and  some 
of  the  finer  quality  wool  and  cotton  yarns  are  imported.  The  industry  has  operated  below  capacity  for  the  past 
two  years,  because  of  a  shortage  of  imported  materials  and  replacement  parts.  The  plan  provides  13-0  million 
rupees  for  expanding  some  of  the  existing  factories  and  another  6*7  million  for  modernisation. 

Apparel 

76.  The  apparel,  or  ready-made  garment  industry,  although  started  only  recently  in  organised  factories, 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.  By  mid  1955  there  were  13  units  qualified  to  register  under  section  2  (j)  of  the  Factories 
Act.  There  are  many  more  apparel  factories  than  this,  but  most  of  them  do  not  employ  power,  and  hence  are 
not  registerable  under  section  2  (j).  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for  expansion  in  this 
industry,  and  have  therefore  provided  6*6  million  rupees  for  20  new  factories.  It  is  essential  that  these  factories 
should  be  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  and  nor  concentrated  in  large  cities.  Another  1  *  1  million  rupees 
is  recommended  for  modernisation  of  existing  factories. 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS 


Saw  milling 

77.  Wood  production  for  the  whole  of  Pakistan  was  estimated  at  about  8,50,000  tons  in  1954. 
Of  this,  about  67  per  cent  is  firewood  and  33  per  cent  timber.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  forest  area  of  Pakistan 
from  which  timber  is  extracted  is  about  6*6  million  acres  (3-4  in  West  Pakistan,  and  3*2  in  East  Pakistan). 
After  deducting  the  treeless  pockets,  the  actual  forests  may  be  estimated  at  5  million  acres.  Saw  milling  consists 
of  the  process  of  cutting  the  logs  into  planks  and  scantlings  of  different  sizes  before  the  timber  becomes  of  com- 
mercial  use.  Saw  mills  in  Pakistan  use  power-driven  circular  saws  or  endless  saw  blades.  Equipment  is  simple 
and  the  process  is  easy.  It  has  a  quick  turn-over  and  does  not  require  a  large  investment.  In  West  Pakistan 
much  of  the  saw  milling  is  done  at  Jhelum  where  timber  logs  are  transported  down  the  river  from  Azad  Kashmir. 
Jhelum  is  a  central  timber  market,  with  Mardan  as  another  such  town.  In  East  Pakistan,  Chittagong  and  Sylhet 
are  the  main  places  for  sawing.  By  June  1955  there  were  14  organised  factories  employing  power,  and  many 
smaller  units,  especially  in  East  Pakistan,  where  sawing  was  also  done  manually.  As  new  saw-milling  schemes 
are  included  with  timber  extraction  schemes  in  the  chapter  on  Agriculture  no  provision  is  made  here  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  industry. 

Woodware  (mostly  furniture) 

\ 

78.  Furniture  manufacturing  has  grown  rapidly  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  people.  This  trade  involves 
mostly  handicraft  and  manual  work,  and  the  artisans  in  this  industry  are  very  skilful.  The  occupation  is  largely 
hereditary  and  at  partition  many  of  the  best  artisans  came  to  Pakistan.  Pakistan  produces  approximately  14- 0 
million  cubic  feet  of  timber  annually,  out  of  which  only  about  3  million  cubic  feet  is  suitable  for  furniture  making. 
Best  quality  teak,  which  is  an  ideal  timber  for  furniture  making,  is  not  found  in  Pakistan,  but  a  species  of  inferior 
quality  is  found  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  and  of  that  about  1 8,000  cubic  feet  is  extracted  annually.  A  limi¬ 
ted  quantity  of  teak  is  also  imported  from  Burma  and  Malaya.  In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  teak,  other 
local  timbers  are  now  utilised  for  furniture  making,  especially  shisham,  deodar,  kail,  chapalish,  chikrasi,  and 
passur.  Furniture  making  is  mostly  done  on  a  cottage  industry  basis.  There  are,  however,  about  1 1  organised 
factories  and  workshops  fitted  with  modern  wood-working  machinery.  Because  we  think  this  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  for  the  Plan  period,  no  new  capacity  is  recommended  before  1960. 

79.  The  Plan  provides  Rs.  0*6  million  for  modernisation  of  the  existing  industry  and  none  for  increasing 
capacity.  The  manufacture  of  shuttles  and  bobbins  and  other  industrial  woodware  is  covered  by  the  small-scale 
and  cottage  industry  programme. 


Plywood  and  tea  chests 

80.  The  manufacture  of  plywood  has  been  started  in  two  factories,  one  in  Karachi  and  the  other  in  Lahore. 
Another  is  being  set  up  in  Chittagong.  Production  from  the  existing  factories  is  inadequate  to  meet  requirements, 
even  for  the  manufacture  of  tea  chests  alone.  The  tea  crop  of  55-60  million  pounds  forecast  for  the  Plan  period 
will  require  5,600,000  tea  chests,  using  about  10  million  square  feet  of  plywood  for  construction.  Most  of  these 
chests  are  now  being  imported.  The  capacity  of  the  two  factories  operating  in  June  1955  totaled  about  4*5 
million  square  feet,  and  another  0*5  million  square  feet  was  produced  in  small  shops,  which  brought  the  total 
production  to  about  5*0  million  square  feet. 

81.  The  Plan  provides  1*2  million  rupees  for  completing  the  establishment  of  the  Chittagong  factory  on 
the  understanding  that  its  production  of  about  4*0  million  square  feet  will  be  used  only  for  making  tea  chests. 
Another  0*4  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  the  existing  factories. 
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PAPER 


82.  At  the  time  of  partition  no  paper  was  made  iii  the  country  except  in  a  few  places  like  Jhelurn  and  Sialkot»'| 
which  produced  some  hand-made  paper  of  indifferent  quality. 

Printing,  writing,  and  wrapping  paper 

83.  A  modern  paper  mill  based  on  bamboo  pulp  was  recently  established  by  the  PIDC  on  the  Karnaphuli 

River  in  East  Pakistan  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  60  ■  0  million.  It  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  annum  of  writing,  print-  iff 
ing,  and  wrapping  paper.  The  country’s  requirements  of  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  paper  are  at  present  :; 
estimated  at  20,000  tons  per  annum,  leaving  a  surplus  for  increased  consumption  or  export.  Additional  capacity  i 
for  12,000  tons  of  mechanical  printing  paper  is  included  in  the  newsprint  plant  discussed  below.  f 

Newsprint 

84;  Newsprint  is  not  now  produced  in  the  country.  The  PIDC  has  completed  investigations  and  has 
under  construction  a  newsprint  factory  in  East  Pakistan,  at  Khulna,  where  soft-wood  for  mechanical  pulp  is  - 
available  in  abundant  supply  from  the  forests  of  the  Sunderbans.  The  proposal  is  to  produce  23,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  12,000  tons  of  mechanical  process-printing  paper.  U.  N.  experts  have  already  submitted  a  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  this  project,  and  a  private  firm  has  prepared  a  scheme.  The  proposed  mill  is  to  have  two 
paper  machines,  one  to  produce  newsprint  on  a  continuous  basis,  and  the  other  to  produce  printing  paper  on  a 
batch  basis.  The  mill  will  be  self-contained  in  wood  preparation,  pulp  manufacture,  paper  making  and  finish-  • 
ing,  water  supply,  steam  and  electric  power,  and  employee  housing.  The  Flan  provides  115*0  million  rupees 
for  tb  *  plant,  out  of  which  a  total  of  81*7  million  rupees  is  expected  to  be  the  foreign  exchange  component 
The  estimated  value  of  the  product  is  38  *  7  million  rupees  per  year.  There  should  be  considerable  surplus  from 
this  plant  for  export. 

Card  and  straw-board 

85.  Straw-board  and  card  board  are  the  basic  packaging  materials  of  most  industries.  Pakistan  possesses 
large  quantities  of  fibrous  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  wild  grasses  and  wheat  and  rice  straws  which  are  quite 
suitable  for  the  card  and  straw-board  industry.  The  country  has  been  until  now  dependent  for  its  requirements 
entirely  on  imports.  The  PIDC  has  established  a  high-grade  board  factory  at  Nowshera,  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  manufacture  board  from  grass  by  the  monosulphite  process.  The  installed  capacity  is  30-32  tons  per 
day,  or  an  average  of  7,500  tons  per  annum.  The  mill  is  designed  to  secure  flexibility  of  production  so  as  to 
produce  both  board  and  paper  to  suit  the  market  trends.  A  straw-board  mill  has  been  set  up  at  Rahwali  in 
Gujranwala  District  of  the  Punjab.  It  has  been  designed  to  produce  30  tons  of  straw-board  and  wrapping  paper 
per  day,  or  about  7,500  tons  per  annum,  from  rice  straw. 

86.  These  mills  have  together  cost  Rs.  30*7  million  for  the  production  of  15,000  tons  of  card  and  straw- 
board,  the  value  of  which  is  expected  to  be  Rs.  16  *  9  million.  The  Plan  provides  for  an  additional  card  and  straw- 
board  mill  in  East  Pakistan  where  raw  materials  are  found  i n  abundance.  The  plant  would  cost  46  million  rupees, 
and  produce  20,000  tons  of  card/straw-board  per  annum,  valued  at  23*  1  million  rupees.  This  scheme  should 
perhaps  be  commenced  late  in  the  Plan  period,  after  the  PIDC  has  had  experienced  in  the  operation  of  the 
Rahwali  and  Nowshera  mills. 

Hard-board 

87.  Hard-board  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  wooden  planks  or  plywood.  It  is  a  product  made  of  paper 
pulp  or  fibres,  and  fillers  with  a  suitable  binding  material.  During  the  last  three  years  the  country  has  been  im¬ 
porting  considerable  quantities  of  hard-board.  The  raw  materials  for  this  industry  are  found  in  abundance  in 
East  Pakistan,  The  Pian  provides  for  establishing  one  factory  there  of  12,000  tons  capacity  at  an  estimated 
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cost  of  Rs.  19 ' 2  million,  out  of  which  the  foreign  exchange  component  is  estimated  to  be  10- 5  million.  The 
annual  value  of  the  product  will  be  9- 6  million  rupees.  The  development  programme  for  the  paper  industry 
is  summarised  in  Table  9. 


Table  9 

Present  and  proposed  investment  in  the  paper  industry,  1955 — 60 


Plant  Location 

Product 

Total  Investment 

investment  in  Plan 
(Rs.  period 

million)  (Rs. 

million) 

Annual  capacity 

Quantity  Value 

(tons)  (Rs. 

million) 

Nowshera  (N.W.F.P.)  ... 

Paper  board  &  high-grade 
writing  paper 

18-5 

2-0 

7,500 

9-4 

Rahwali  (Punjab) 

Straw-board  &  wrapping 
paper 

12-2 

18 

7,500 

7-5 

Chandragona  (East  Pakis¬ 
tan). 

Writing,  printing  &  wrap¬ 
ping  paper 

60-0 

Nil 

30,000 

49-1 

Proposed  at  Khulna  (East 
Pakistan). 

Newsprint  &  printing  paper 

115-0 

115-0 

35,000 

38-7 

Proposed  in  East  Pakistan 

Hard-board 

19-2 

19-2 

12,000 

9-6 

Proposed  in  East  Pakistan 

Card  &  straw-board 

46-0 

46-0 

20,000 

23-1 

Total 

270-9 

184-0 

112,000 

137-4 

LEATHER  AND  PRODUCTS 


Leather  tanning 

N  88.  The  country  had  some  54  large-scale  tanneries  in  mid  1955  with  an  annual  capacity  of  17  million  square 
feet  of  upper  and  16  million  pounds  of  sole  leather,  which  is  more  than  enough  to  provide  tanned  leather  for 
domestic  uses,  but  not  enough  to  tan  the  hides  and  skins  sold  abroad.  Pakistan  ranks  among  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  and  exporters  of  hides  and  skins,  the  total  annual  production  of  which  comes  to  about  15  million  pieces. 
Table  10  shows  the  supply  and  consumption  of  hides  and  skins  for  the  year  1952-53. 
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Table  10  I 

Net  available  supply  and  consumption  of  hides  and  skins  in  Pakistan,  1952-53  j 

(Thousand  pieces)  f 


Consumption  in  Utilized  for  making  and 

repairs  of 


Product 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Exports 

Imports 

Net 

available 

supply 

Modern 

tanneries 

Village 

tanneries 

Raw 
'  state 

Foot¬ 

wear 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

goods 

Indus¬ 

trial 

goods 

Hides 

5,400 

2,815 

CD 

16 

2,601 

1,700 

876 

25 

2,393 

130 

78 

(100-0%) 

(65%) 

(34%) 

(1%) 

(92%) 

(5%) 

(3%) 

(2) 

Skins 

9,916 

(3) 

8,948 

CD 

131 

1,099 

600 

477 

22 

769 

110 

220 

(100-0%) 

(55%) 

(43%) 

(2%) 

(70%) 

00%) 

(20%) 

Total  . 

15,316 

11,763 

147 

-  3,700 

2,300 

1,353 

47 

3,162 

240 

298 

(100-0%) 

(62%) 

(37%) 

(1%) 

(85%) 

(TO 

(8%) 

Source  :  Marketing  of  Hides  and  Skins  in  Pakistan, 

Report  by  Secretariat,  U.  N.  Economic  and 

Social  Council  November,  1954.  j 

Moles  (1)  Dressed  pieces  only.  I 

(2)  Includes  fur  and  fancy  skins.  ; 

i 

(3)  Includes  1,000  dressed  pieces.  I 

Annual  production  is  estimated  at  5  •  4  million  hides  (kips  and  buffs),  7 •  7  million  skins  (sheep  and  goat)  and  2  *2  | 

miHion  furs  and  fancy  skins  (included  under  “  Skins  ”  in  Table  10).  Of  this  availability,  about  77  per  cent  or  * 
12  million  pieces,  was  exported  in  1952-53.  Since  then  the  percentage  of  hides  and  skins  utilised  internally  has  f 
increased  somewhat.  Also,  the  ratio  of  modern  to  village  tanning  has  increased.  But,  all  things  considered  j 
the  picture  has  not  altered  appreciably.  J 

89  Table  10  indicates  the  potential  for  expansion  of  the  tanning  industry  for  export.  Certain  difficulties  .[ 
stand  in  the  way  of  rapid  expansion,  however.  The  quality  of  Pakistan  leather  is  not  good  enough  to  compete  - 1 
easily  in  the  export  market,  mechanised  tanning  is  new  in  the  country,  and  much  remains  to  be  learned.  Also,  J 
the  quality  of  hides  and  skins  is  frequently  poor,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  damaged  through  care-  J 
less  flaying  and  curing.  In  addition,  the  industry  must  import  at  present  almost  all  of  its  chemicals  and  tanning  j 

materials.  I 

t 

90.  Nevertheless,  a  start  should  be  made  during  the  Plan  period  on  the  development  of  this  industry  for  j 
export '  The  Plan  provides  for  the  installation  of  six  modern  tanneries,  two  or  more  in  each  Wing,  designed  for  [ 
export  production  of  upper  leather,  and  also  to  serve  as  model  plants  for  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the  j. 
training  of  management  and  workers  throughout  the-  industry.  The  cost  of  these  tanneries  is  estimated  at  3  i 
millionrupees  each.  Another  6  •  5  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  many  of  the  existing  plants,  bring- 
ing  the  total  investment  during  the  Plan  period  to  an  estimated  24'  5  million  rupees.  i 
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Leather  shoes 

91.  By  mid  1955  there  were  12  organised  factories  which  were  fully  or  partially  mechanised.  One  of  these 
factories  is  quite  large,  and  all  but  one  are  in  West  Pakistan.  It  is  estimated  that  these  factories  have  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  20  million  rupees  in  productive  capital,  and  a  capacity  of  15  million  pairs  of  leather  shoes  per 
year.  The  cottage  and  small-industry  sector  turns  out  about  12  million  pairs  a  year,  giving  a  total  capacity  of 
about  27  million  pairs.  The  annual  footwear  requirements  given  by  various  authorities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  trade  are  very  conflicting.  After  reconciling  these  figures  and  making  an  analysis  of  our  own,  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  requirement  of  leather  shoes  at  about  25  million  pairs  per  annum  for  the  Plan  period. 

92.  An  investment  of  Rs.  1  •  5  million  is  allowed  for  a  mechanized  shoe  factory  in  East  Pakistan  with  a 
capacity  of  1  •  25  million  pairs  per  year.  Another  2  million  rupees  is  allowed  for  the  modernization  of  existing 
units, 

i  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

93.  Unfortunately  the  rubber  products  industry  now  depends  entirely  on  imported  rubber.  There  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  places  in  East  Pakistan  where  natural  rubber  can  be  grown.  One  report,  prepared  by  a  private 
industrialist,  estimated  that  40,000  acres  of  land  could  produce  6,000  tons  of  rubber  per  year  within  8  years. 
Because  we  understand  that  large  rubber  users  are  predicting  a  world-wide  shortage  of  natural  rubber  within  the 
next  few  years,  we  recommend  that  the  Government  should  take  action  to  see  that  the  possibility  of  cultivating 
rubber  in  East  Pakistan  is  thoroughly  explored.  It  may  also  be  practical  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  from  Sui 
gas,  but  this  possibility  should  not  interfere  with  the  growing  of  rubber  in  East  Pakistan,  since  there  will  probably 
continue  to  be  a  good  export  market  for  natural  rubber. 

The  rubber  products  industry  consists  mainly  of  cycle  tyres  and  tubes,  rubber-soled  canvas  and  all -rubber 
shoes,  and  retreading  of  automobile  tyres.  Hose  pipes  and  brake  linings,  rubber  sheets,  tubes,  matting  and 
sundry  other  goods  are  also  manufactured. 

Cycle  tyres  and  tubes 

94.  There  was  practically  no  rubber  industry  before  partition,  and  the  production  of  cycle  tyres  and  tubes 
was  non-existent.  In  June  1955  there  were  12  units  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cycle  tyres  and  tubes,  with 
a  capacity  to  produce  1  million  cycle  tyres  and  2  million  cycle  tubes  per  year.  Productive  capital  of  4*7 
million  rupees  was  estimated  to  have  been  invested  in  these  units.  The  Plan  provides  a  sum  of  1  •  2  million  rupees 
for  the  modernisation  of  the  existing  units.  Since  capacity  now  exceeds  estimated  requirements,  no  investment 
for  increased  capacity  is  provided. 

Motor  tyres  and  tubes 

95.  One  Karachi  company  has  already  invested  Rs.  2'0  million  in  equipment  with  capacity  to  produce 
100,000  motor  tyres  and  120,000  motor  tubes  per  year,  and  we  are  providing  for  additional  investment  of 
Rs.  1*4  million.  The  value  of  the  product  of  this  plant  is  estimated  to  be  Rs.  12-3  million.  By  mid  1955  two 
factories  were  retreading  old  tyres,  but  not  producing  new  ones.  They  have  an  estimated  capital  of  200,000 
rupees  invested  in  retreading  machinery  and  the  Plan  provides  another  800,000  rupees  for  additions  to  this 
equipment.  The  capacity  for  retreading  is  expected  to  increase  from  7,000  tyres  to  21,000  tyres  per  year  by 

1960. 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes 

96.  In  June  1955  there  were  7  units,  4  in  West  and  3  in  East  Pakistan  with  an  annual  effective  capacity  of 
9  million  pairs,  in  which  a  capital  of  Rs.  3  ■  5  million  had  been  invested.  The  Plan  provides  one  million  rupees 
for  modernisation  of  the  existing  units  only  ;  no  new  capacity  is  considered  necessary. 


Other  rubber  products 

97  This  covers  a  variety  of  articles,  including  household  and  surgical  goods,  toys  and  hose  pipes.  By  mid  4 
1955  there  were  23  units,  most  of  which  also  produce  either  cycle  tyres  or  rubber  shoes.  Capital  of  Rs.  1-5  | 

million  had  been  invested  in  a  capacity  to  produce  1 ,275  tons  of  various  articles.  As  the  capacity  is  surp  us  || 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  industry  is  mainly  dependent  on  imported  raw  materials,  no  invest-  H 

ment  in  increased  capacity  is  expected. 


CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 


Sulphuric  acid 

98  Sulphuric  acid  is  an  essential  raw  material  in  a  wide  variety  of  basic  industries  including  fertilisers, 
chemicals,  petroleum  refining,  paper  and  rayon.  The  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
index  of  industrial  activity.  Its  cost  is  very  high  in  Pakistan  today  because  of  the  small  quantities  produced, 
and  limitations  on  imported  sulphur.  This  may  have  a  constricting  effect  on  the  development  of  using  indus¬ 
tries.  A  basic  technical-economic  study  is  required  to  determine  the  cheapest  and  best  process  for  making  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  under  local  conditions.  It  is  possible  that  the  process  of  producing  sulphuric  acid  from  gypsum  m 
conjunction  with  cement  is  economically  feasible.  These  matters  should  be  studied  before  the  increased  capacity 

we  recommend  is  commenced. 


99  In  June  1955  there  were  3  modern  units  and  2  very  old  units,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  12,330 
tons  per  year.  Most  of  the  output  of  two  of  the  modern  units  (Lyallpur  and  Chandragona)  is  expected  to  be 
used  on  the  spot  ;  only  3,000  tons  from  the  one  in  Karachi,  and  330  tons  from  the  old  plants  at  Sukkur  and 
Rawalpindi  are  available  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Plan  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two  new  3,000- 
ton  plants  one  in  each  Wing,  to  increase  the  capacity  by  another  6,000  tons  per  annum  at  an  investment  cost  of 
2  ■  5  million  rupees.  Investment  in  these  plants  is  expected  only  towards  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  .  The  total 
effective  capacity  will  then  amount  to  18,330  tons  per  annum.  A  sum  of  200,000  rupees  is  also  provided  m  the 

Plan  for  modernising  existing  plants. 
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Soda  ash 

100  Soda  ash  is  used  primarily  in  the  making  of  glass,  and  in  textile  finishing.  In  June  1955  there  was  ; 
only  one  soda  ash  plant  in  Pakistan.  It  is  located  at  Khewra  in  the  salt  range,  and  has  a  rated  capacity  of  25,000  : 

tons  per  annum  Its  average  production  is  about  24,000  tons.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  present  require-  ; 

ments  because  some  is  being  imported,  and  the  market  price  is  very  high.  Since  the  investment  programme  | 

contemplates  increased  capacity  in  both  glass  making  and  textile  finishing,  additional  quantities  of  soda  ash  ; 

will  have  to  be  made  available.  The  country  is  well-endowed  for  the  production  of  soda  ash,  since  the  mam 
ineredient  is  common  salt.  The  Salt  Range  provides  one  of  the  purest  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  world,  and  t 
sea  salt  is  produced  in  abundance  in  West  Pakistan.  The  continued  import  of  this  product  is  therefore  not  j 

if 

desirable.  f 

In  the  following  paragraphs  on  caustic  soda,  is  described  the  Solvey-process  caustic  soda  plant  which  it  is  [ 
proposed  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible.  This  plant  will  also  produce  40,000  tons  a  year  of  unconverted  | 
soda  ash.  This,  in  addition  to  what  is  now  being  produced,  is  expected  to  meet  requirements  for  some  time.  j 

Caustic  soda 

101  The  principal  users  of  caustic  soda  in  Pakistan  today  are  the  soap  and  paper  industries.  In  June 
1955  there  were  two  plants  in  operation,  each  of  3,000  tons  a  year  capacity.  One  is  at  the  Karnaphuli  paper 

mills,  which  use  its  entire  output,  and  the  other  is  at  Nowshera,  where  most  of  its  production  goes  directly 

to  the  cardboard  plant  located  there.  The  country  is  at  present  importing  8-9000  tons  per  year  for  the  soap 
jndustrv  and  miscellaneous  users. 


,  102  We  recommend  that  the  country  be  made  self-sufficient  in  this  product  as  soon  as  possible  A  200 

tons  a  day  Solvey-process  plant  is  recommended  to  be  built  during  the  Plan  period.  At  the  first  stage  of  the 
product, on  process,  this  plant  will  yield  75,000  tons  of  soda  ash  of  which  35,000  tons  will  be  converted  to  25  000 
'“°f™tlc  soda’  The  remaining  40,000  tons  of  soda  ash  will  be  available  for  use  as  such  or  in  other  fonns. 

e  25,000  tons  of  caustic  soda  produced,  7,000  tons  will  be  purified  to  rayon  grade  for  use  in  the  viscose  rayon 
p  ant  described  below.  The  remammg  18,000  tons  will  be  available  to  the  market  to  replace  imports.  The 
p  ant  will  be  located  near  Karachi,  where  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  operating  on  the  basis  of  low-cost  sea  salt 
A  second  plant  is  provided  for  East  Pakistan.  This  is  to  be  a  3,000  ton  per  year  electrolytic  plant.  The  chlorine 

by-product  of  this  plant  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  bleaching  powder,  and  by  the  D.D  T  plant  which  is 
described  below. 

m  The  cost  of  the  West  Pakistan  plant  is  estimated  at  Rs.  38  5  million  and  is  included  in  the  private 
sector.  The  cost  of  the  East  Pakistan  plant  is  set  at  Rs.  3’ 5  million  and  is  listed  in  the  public  sector  among  the 
projects  assigned  to  the  P.I.D.C.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  is  Rs  32-5  million 
The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  these  plants  will  be  about  Rs.  28  million. 

Fertilisers 

104.  Ue  country  requires  a  very  large  amount  of  cheap  fertilisers  for  increasing  crop  production 
WUh  this  object  m  view  the  Government  through  the  P.I.D.C.  has  built  two  fertiliser  factories  one  for  ammo' 

7mnS,UlPhateWlth  50’000  tons  f**  annum  “Pachy  at  Daud  Khel  and  another  for  super-phosphate  with 
12,000  tons  per  annum  at  Lvallpur.  The  Plan  also  provides  for  the  construction  of  two  new  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  plants,  one  m  each  Wing,  to  be  based  on  natural  gas.  The  West  Pakistan  fertilizer  plant  at  Multan  will 
be  capable  of  producing  1 ,03,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  59,200  tons  of  urea,  equal  in  nitrogen  content 
to  2,50,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  other  fertilizer  plant  in  East  Pakistan  is  designed  to  manufacture 
1 ,17,000  tons  of  urea  equivalent  to  2,50,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  plan  provides  Rs.  332.0  million 
for  completion  of  the  Daud  Khel  plant  and  construction  of  the  two  new  plants  based  on  natural  gas  The 
total  effective  capacity  on  the  completion  of  these  plants  would,  therefore,  be  12,000  tons  of  super-phosphate 
50,000  of  ammonium  sulphate,  1,03,000  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  1,76,200  tons  of  urea.  We  estimate, hi 
value  of  this  output  at  Rs.  178.4  million  per  annum. 

105.  A  sum  of  Rs.  55  •  5  million  was  invested  in  the  plants  at  Daud  Khel  and  Lyallpur  before  the  beginning 

of  the  Plan  period.  The  Plan  provides  for  a  further  investment  of  Rs.  332  million,  to  cover  the  cost  of  completing 
these  two  plants  and  most  of  the  cost  of  the  new  plants  for  producing  fertilizer  from  natural  gas  Construction 
of  these  plants  is  expected  to  require  four  years,  of  which  the  fourth  year  will  fall  in  the  second  Plan  period  The 
provision  made  ,n  (he  present  Plan,  therefore,  is  for  the  part  of  the  cost  that  is  to  be  incurred  in  the  first  three 
years.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  investment  provided  for  the  Plan  period  is  Rs  145 
million.  *  D 

Pharmaceuticals  and  fine  chemicals 


106.  By  mid  1955  there  were  about  56  factories  in  the  country  producing  a  wide  variety  of  fine  chemicals 
drugs,  galenicals,  extracts  and  tinctures.  The  production  of  these  items  was  valued  at  about  8  million  rupees 
per  year.  Approximately  20,000  pounds  of  sanlonine  and  ephedrine  were  produced  annually  from  the  arti- 
misia  and  ephedra  herbs  found  wild  in  and  around  the  Kurram  valley.  At  partition  only  6  factories  in  the 
country  produced  galenicals  and  syrups.  The  number  has  since  grown  to  33  with  a  capacity  of  about  0  -  2  million 
gallons  per  year.  Quality  is  not  always  good,  however,  and  the  medical  profession  is  sometimes  reluctant  to 
prescribe  them.  There  are  a  few  modern  factories  now  producing  injections  and  tablets  of  acceptable  quality, 
but  their  production  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  requirements. 

107.  The  Plan  provides  a  total  of  20-4  million  rupees  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  this  industry.  Ten 
million  rupees  is  for  a  large  pharmaceutical  and  drug  factory  to  be  built  by  the  P.I.D.C.  in  East  Pakistan.  Another 
0-4  million  rupees  is  to  complete  the  P.I.D.C.’s  investment  in  the  Kurram  Chemical  Company,  bringing  the  total 


P  I D  G  investment  in  this  industry  to  10-4  million  rupees  during  the  Plan  period.  Another  10  million  rupees 
is  provided  for  further  development  of  the  industry  in  West  Pakistan.  It  is  expected  that  a  fine  chemidi  | 
industry,  based  on  more  readily  available  sulphuric  acid,  will  develop  soon  to  P^^ms  su^ra  es 
chromium  salts  especially  sodium  dichromate,  which  is  required  to  the  extent  of  6-7,000  tons  per  year  by  he 
tanning  industry.  In  addition  to  the  above  provision  for  increased  capacity,  the  Plan  also  provides  2  0  mi  on 

rupees  for  modernising  existing  plants. 

Penicillin 

108.  The  only  antibiotic  that  is  universally  used  for  a  number  of  diseases  is  penicillin,  for  which  a  plant 
has  been  proposed  to  be  established  in  collaboration  with  the  World  Health  Organisation  by  the  P.I.D.C.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  8  million  mega-units  per  annum,  which  is  approximately  what  is  being  imported 
now  The  technical  personnel  and  part  of  the  equipment  will  be  supplied  by  the  W.H.O.,  who  wi  also 
the  Pakistani  personnel  eventually  to  operate  the  plant.  A  provision  of  9  •  1  million  rupees  is  calculated  o  cover 
the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  will  produce  penicillin  worth  about  9  •  0  million  rupees  annually  The  fo  gn  - 
change  component  of  the  investment  is  estimated  at  5-7  million  rupees.  A  teutat.ve  allocation  of  Rs.  15  m,l- 
ifon  has  also  beon  made  for  the  creation  of  an  antibiotics  plant  in  East  Pakistan,  pending  the  preparation  of  a 

definite  scheme. 

Dyes 

,09  Imports  of  organic  dyes  have  been  large  during  the  last  6  years,  and  their  consumption  is  still  in- 
oreasing'.  The  technical  consultants  of  the  P.I.D.C.  on  examination  found  that  two  particular  dyes,  Congo  red 
and  sulphur  black,  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities  as  Table  1 1  shows. 

Table  1 1 

Import  of  congo  red  and  sulphur  black,  1951—56 


IS 


1951 

'  1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

f 

Volume 

Value  Volume  Value  Volume 

Value  Volume 

Value  Volume 

Value  Volime  Value  : 

Congo  red  ‘  000  ’  lbs.  117-6 

7-4  315-4 

6-2  187-4 

2-7  448-4 

7-6  175-3 

4-3  424'4  9-8 

Sulphur  black ‘000’  441-2 

lbs. 

6-2  844-2 

10-6  279-4 

3-5  704-4 

10-3  556-2 

7-4  542-1  9-3 

( Source  :  C.  S.  O.) 


1 10  The  dye-stuff  industry  is  highly  complex,  and  involves  not  only  trade  secrets  and  patents  but  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  organic  chemical  industry  which  is  non-existent  in  Pakistan  so  far.  However,  as  a  result  of 
investigation  two  firms  of  dye  manufacturers  advised  that  Congo  red  and  sulphur  black  could  be  produced  m 
this  country  by  importing  some  intermediates  and  finishing  them  here.  They  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  cons¬ 
truction  of  a  faclory  for  the  manufacture  of  250  tons  of  Congo  red  and  300  tons  of  sulphur  black  per  year  as  a 
beginning  The  capital  proposed  in  the  schemes  is  Rs.  5  -  9  million,  of  which  the  consultant  companies  w,  11  subs¬ 
et  30  Per  cent  the  balance  of  70  per  cent  being  provided  by  the  government  through  the  P.I.D.C.  According 
the  scheme,  the  P.I.D.C,  expect  to  import  about  D5  million  worth  of  intermediates,  etc.  and  produce  dyes 
worth  Rs  2-9  million.  A  tentative  allocation  of  Rs.  5 ' 2  million  has  also  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  East  Pakistan,  pending  the  preparation  of  a  definite  scheme. 
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Faints  and  varnishes 

111.  In  June  1955  there  were  1 8  paint  and  varnish  factories  in  Pakistan,  of  which  6  were  of  fair  size.  They 
were  producing  wet  and  dry  lead  paints,  hubbacks,  varnishes,  lacquers  and  distempers  in  a  number  of  qualities 
and  a  variety  of  colours.  The  capacity  of  these  18  units  was  estimated  at  36,000  tons  per  annum.  Inspite  of 
production  being  less  than  capacity,  superior  grades  of  paints  and  varnishes  have  been  imported  as  shown  in 
table  12. 

Table  12 

Paints  and  Varnishes  imports  1951 — 56 


(Lakh  rupees) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Varnishes,  enamels 

4-48 

8-77 

5-64 

2-74 

5-72 

4-99 

Moist  paints  coloured 

11-09 

18-12 

12-06 

1-85 

0*30 

2*47 

Other  paints  and  varnishes 

27-86 

32-13 

17-51 

24-56 

29-62 

35*23 

43-43 

59-02 

35-21 

29*15 

35-64 

42-69 

Source  :  C.S.O. 


112.  Most  of  the  raw  materials  required  are  not  found  locally.  Some  of  the  pigments  are  available  in 
an  unprocessed  state  but  their  utilisation  is  not  without  difficulties.  Only  small  amounts  of  linseed  oil,  castor 
oil  and  tung  oil  are  available  in  the  country.  Rosin  and  vegetable  turpentine  and  mineral  turpentine  are,  how¬ 
ever,  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  Containers  are  very  important  for  the  industry 
and  are  made  locally  from  imported  sheets.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  are  imported,  chiefly  from  India.  A  sum  of  Rs.  1  -  9  million  has  been  provided  for  the 
modernisation  of  existing  plants  in  West  Pakistan.  No  paints  and  varnishes  are  produced  in  Hast  Pakistan. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  private  sector  for  the  construction  of  16,000  tons  of  new  capacity  in  that  Wing,  with  an 
investment  of  Rs.  5  million. 


Matches 


|  113..  There  were  3  large  organised  match  factories  in  Pakistan  before  independence,  one  in  East  and  two 

]  in  West  Pakistan.  Matches  were  also  made  on  a  cottage  industry  scale.  At  present,  there  are  18  units  with  a 

J  total  capacity  of  13  -9  million  gross  boxes  (20  and  30  sticks).  Many  of  the  raw  materials,  especially  chemicals, 

|  are  not  found  in  Pakistan.  Suitable  wood  is  abundant  in  Bast  Pakistan,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  finding 

\  good  quality  wood  in  West  Pakistan.  As  the  existing  capacity  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

I  country  for  the  time  being,  no  new  capacity  is  recommended  during  the  Plan  period.  A  provision  of  Rs.  1*8 

|  million  has  been  made  for  modernisation  only. 

|  Soap 

j  114.  There  was  no  organised  large-scale  soap  manufacture  in  Pakistan  before  independence,  although 

|  i  soap  was  being  produced  on. a  cottage  scale  by  cold  and  semi-boiled  processes.  Since  then  6  factories  (4  in  West 
|  Pakistan  and  2  in  Hast  Pakistan)  have  been  established,  with  a  total  capacity  of  25,000  tons  of  washing  and 

j  toilet  soap.  The  productive  capacity  in  East  Pakistanis  1,500  tons  of  toilet  soap,  3,000  tons  of  washing  soap 

7 

N 
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and  450  tons  of  glycerine.  The  units  in  West  Pakistan  have  a  capacity  of  4,500  tons  of  toilet  soap,  16,000  tons  | 
of  washing  soap,  and  250  tons  of  glycerine.  Production  has  never  reached  capacity,  because  of  a  shortage  of  raw  $ 
materials,  especially  tallow  and  vegetable  oils.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  capacity— 1 5,000  tons  of  toilet  | 
and  washing  soap-is  produced  annually.  A  provision  of  Rs.  2*9  million  has  been  made  for  modernization  4 
of  existing  plants.  Another  Rs.  1  •  5  million  has  been  provided  to  construct  additional  capacity  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  toilet  soaps  in  East  Pakistan. 

Rayon  (art  silk)  and  cellophane  f 

115.  Rayon  cloth  has  become  a  necessary  consumer’s  item  in  Pakistan.  Even  in  the  smallest  viilage  it  is  | 
in  great  demand  for  holiday  dress  and  as  a  symbol  of  luxury.  In  the  absence  of  real  silk  there  is  nothing  that  ; 
can  take  its  place.  Women  especially  demand  it  because  it  holds  brilliant  colours,  and  is  something  different  ■■ 
from  the  cotton  cloth  of  everyday  life.  By  objective  standards  it  is  a  poor  fabric  for  hot  climates,  since  it .  holds  \ 
the  body  heat,  washes  poorly,  and  loses  shape.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  such  demand  that  it  now  sells  for  twice  the 
price  of  best  quality  cotton  cloth,  and  it  seems  jinlikely  that  fine  cotton  cloth  will  displace  rayon  as  the  average 

man’s  luxury  cloth. 

116.  The  power-loom' weavers  who  depend  on  rayon  yarn  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  consumers  who  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  rayon  cloth  have  been  vocal  in  directing  attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  restricted 
import  of  rayon  yarn.  The  average  rate  of  usage  of  rayon  yarn  and  cloth  during  the  period  1952—54  has  been 
Rs.  21-24  million  per  annum.  Imports  of  Rs.  21-90  million  were  made  during  1956.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  11  -7million  pounds  of  rayon  yarn,  and  represents  our  estimate  of  a  justifiable  consumption  level  in  a  period 

of  national  austerity. 

117.  A  plant  to  produce  rayon  yarn  and  cellophane  from  cotton  Enters  or  other  domestic  materials  is  re¬ 
commended.  We  suggest  that  this  plant  should>perate  on  domestic  raw  mateials  and  not  on  imported  wood 
pulp  It  is  also  recommended  that  viscose  rayon  and  not  acetate  should  be  produced.  Viscose  rayon  has  a 
higher  wet  strength,  dyes  easier,  and  does  not  suffer  from  excess  heat  in  ironing  as  much  as  does  acetate  rayon. 
An  economic  unit’produces  io  tons  a  day  of  rayon  filament  and  5  tons  a  day  of  cellophane.  It  must  be  an 
integrated  plant,  producing  its  own  major  chemical  constituents  with  the  exception  of  caustic  soda.  It  would 
thus  contain  a  Enters  plant,  viscose  plant,  spinning  plant,  sulphuric  acid  plant,  carbon  disulphide  plant,  cello¬ 
phane  plant,  air-conditioning  plant,  and  steam  and  power  plant.  The  cost  of  this  industrial  complex  would 
not  be  less  than  Rs.  70-2  million  of  which  about  Rs.  45  million  would  be  foreign  exchange.  The  value  of  the 
product,  both  filament  and  cellophane,  would  be  about  Rs.  31*3  million  per  year.  Although  this  plant  would 
produce  only  7-2  million  lbs.  of  rayon  yarn  per  year,  and  thus  fall  short  of  the  estimated  requirements  by  4*5 
million  lbs.,  we  do  not  recommend  that  a  second  plant  should  be  built  in  the  Plan  period.  Present  requirements 
do  not  quite  justify  two  units  of  economic  size.  Furthermore,  the  investment  is  so  large,  and  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  component  so  high,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  start  a  second  plant  until  the  first  plant  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  We  therefore  recommend  that  additional  requirements  should  be  met  by  imports.  When 
a  second  plant  is  decided  upon,  full  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  locating  it  in  East  Pakistan 
where  ample  supplies  of  wood  for  pulp  are  available. 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

118.  One  unit  is  in  production  at  Jallo  near  Lahore  with  a  small  invested  capital  of  about  Rs.  0-4  million, 
and  a  capacity  to  produce  rosin  and  turpentine  valued  at  Rs.  0  -  9  million  annually.  As  this  unit  is  obsolete  and 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  for  quality  turpentine  and  rosin  so  widely  used  in  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  the  P.I.D.C.  in  conjunction  with  the  former  N.W.F.P.  Government  and  private  interests  under¬ 
took  to  establish  another  and  bigger  unit  in  a  suitable  place  in  the  N.W.F.P.  where  soft  pinewood  is  economically 
available.  The  total  cost  of  this  unit  is  to  be  Rs.  1  *  65  million.  Of  this  amount,  the  P.I.D.C.  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  West  Pakistan  are  contributing  Rs.  0  5  million  each. 
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d.d.t. 

119.  A  D.D.T.  plant  with  an  annual  capacity  of  700  tons  of  hundred  per  cent  D.D.T.  lias  recently  started 
production  at  Nowshera.  This  plant  was  built  by  the  P.I.D.C.  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.  3- 5  million  of  which 
Rs.  1  -  2  million  was  contributed  by  the  World  Health  Organisation.  Another  plant  of  the  same  type  and  capacity 
but  estimated  to  cost  slightly  more  because  of  revaluation,  is  provided  in  the  Plan  for  East  Pakistan.  It  will 
utilise  chlorine  from  the  caustic  soda  plant  also  to  be  established  there  during  the  Plan  period.  The  cost  of  the 
additional  plant  will  be  about  4- 3  million  rupees,  of  which  the  foreign  exchange  component  will  be  2*5  million. 
The  P.I.D.C.  will  undoubtedly  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  this  plant. 

LIQUID  FUELS 

Petroleum  refining 

120.  The  Attock  Oil  Co.’s  petroleum  refinery  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  Pakistan.  It  is  located  at 
Rawalpindi— Morgah  and  was  raised  to  its  present  production  capacity  of  4,500  barrels  per  day  in  several  stages 
since  it  was  first  begun  in  1922.  In  1954,  it  processed  253,000  tons  (approximately  93  per  cent  of  capacity)  of 
crude  oil  into  products  totalling  in  value  some  30  million  rupees.  In  addition  to  Lummus  atmospheric  and 
vacuum  distilling  units,  this  planfhas  Dubbs  thermal  cracking  and  catalytic  polymerisation  units,  though  these 
did  not  prove  economical  in  operation  and  are  standing  idle.  Petrol,  white  spirit,  kerosene,  diesel  oils,  and 
fuel  oil  are  the  plants’  principal[products.  High-class  lubricating  oils  are  made  by  freezing  and  chemical  (Duoso) 
treatment  of  appropriate  crude  fractions.  Commercial  liquid  fuels  are  made  by  successive  treatment  of  petrols 
and  kerosene  by  acid  and  soda.  Paraffin  wax,  resulting  from  the  refining  of  lubricating  oils  is  processed  into 
candles  after  bleaching,  or  is  sold  as  such.  Processing  of  Joya  Mair  crude  results  in  considerable  recovery  of 
bitumen,  which  finds  a  ready  market  for  road  surfacing.  Individual  products  are  sold  in  tank  cars  and  barrels, 
or  in  tins  of  various  sizes  and  types  made  in  the  plant. 

121.  The  output  of  the  Rawalpindi  refinery  is  given  in  Table  13.  A  provision  of  Rs.  13  •  5  million  is  made 
in  the  Plan  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  plant,  and  another  Rs.  3-6  million  is  provided  for  replacement  and 
modernization.  Further  expansion  of  the  industry  depends  upon  the  future  availability  of  crude  oils. 

Table  13 

Production  of  Rawalpindi  oil  refinery,  1949 — 54 


Product 

Unit 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Motor  spirit 

‘000* 

...  I.G. ... 

6,106 

10,415 

11,157 

15,101 

16,950 

19,076 

19,416 

18,929 

Kerosene 

...  ,* 

994 

2,061 

1,834 

2,323 

2,385 

2,825 

2,804 

3,983 

Mineral  turpentine 

101 

104 

133 

181 

82 

111 

209 

172 

Diesel  oils  :  Light 

»•»  py 

885 

1,879 

2,219 

3,620 

5,585 

5,769 

7,207 

8,384 

High  speed 

...  py  ... 

442 

417 

602 

2,230 

3,477 

6,507 

6,758 

6,811 

Furnace  oil 

•••  l» 

15,193  . 

24,504 

25,194 

23,749 

27,627 

-25,846 

25,485 

25,083 

Lubricants 

... 

167 

544 

276 

371 

440 

986 

1,200 

943 

Paraffin 

...  Tons ... 

N.A. 

N.A. 

88 

157 

235 

483 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Bitumen 

...  py 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10,000 

13,760 

10,140 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Source  :  Economic  Survey  for  1957-58  Central  Government’s  Budget. 
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122.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1954  the  Rawalpindi  'refinery  supplied  the  following  approximate  portion  j 
of  national  requirements  :  -  per  ceD^  | 


Motor  spirit 

Kerosene 

Diesel  oils 

Furnace  oil 

Lubricants 

Solvents 

Bitumen 


19-5 
21 '6 
4-5 
2*8 
68-3 


All  aviation  spirit  had  to  be  imported.  We  suggest  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  importing  crude  oil  for  refining  in  Pakistan,  either  at  the  Attock  plant,  or  at  a  new  plant  near  Karachi. 

Power  alcohol  • 

123.  The  Power  Alcohol  Ordinance  prescribes  that  power  alcohol  should  be  mixed  with  petrol,  up  to  25 
per  cent  by  volume,  for  general  consumption,  when  power  alcohol  is  available.  This  mixture  actually  enhance 
the  burning  quality  of  the  petrol.  Since  this  practice  will  substitute  domestically-produced  power  alcohol  for  j 
imported  petrol  to  some.extent  and  at  no  great  cost,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  government  policy.  ■  There 
is  no  plant  in  the  country  now  capable  of  producing  power  alcohol.  The  stills  at  and  around  Mardan  (Murree  . 
Brewery,  Frontier  Sugar  Mills  and  Carew  and  Co.)  are  producing  industrial  alcohol  from  molasses.  We  re¬ 
commend  that  each  sugar  plant  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  install  its  on  power  alcohol  still,  or  convert  its 
present  still  to  the  production  of  power  alcohol.  A  sum  of  6  ■  0  million  rupees  is  provided  for  this  purpose 
2-0  million  in  the  public  sector  and  4 ■  0  million  in  the  private  sector. 


NON-METALLIC  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 


Structural  clay  products 

124.  This  sector  includes  all  structural  clay  products,  including  bricks,  tiles,  and  clay  pipes.  In  addition  • 
to  the  numerous  cottage-sized  units  there  are  4  fairly  large  mechanised  units  with  a  capacity  of  2,80,000  tons 
of  bricks  and  tiles  per  year,  in  which  a  productive  capital  of  about  8-0  million  rupees  has  been  invested.  In 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  building  material  like  cement  and  iron,  and  the  ambitious  construction  programme  con¬ 
templated,  it  is  considered  necessary  that  alternate  materials,  actually  superior  in  many  respects,  should  be  deve¬ 
loped.  Capacity  for  the  production  of  clay  drain  pipe  and  clay  sanitary  pipe  should  be  increased,  not  only  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  these  items,  but  also  to  displace  some  of  the  similar  goods  now  being  made 
from  cement  and  iron.  An  investment  of  Rs.  8  ■  5  million  is  provided  in  the  Plan  for  setting  up  2  more  units, 
one  in  each  Wing,  to  produce  30,000  tons  of  bricks  and  clay  products  per  year,  bringing  the  total  capacity  to 
3,10,000  tons  by  1960.  A  sum  of  Rs  1  -2  million  has  also  been  provided  for  modernisation  of  the  existing  units 

Glass 

125.  Hollow-ware ,  In  mid  1955  there  were  1 1  factories,  with  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  tons  of  hollow-ware 
per  annum,  in  which  an  estimated  capital  of  4  -  9  million  rupees  had  been  invested.  Because  of  the  use  of  impure 
and  unwashed  silica,  shortages  of  other  raw  materials,  lack  of  annealing  chambers  and  sound  technical  know¬ 
ledge.  production  is  below  capacity,  and  the  product  suffers  from  the  usual  defects  of  a  bad-quality  glass.  In 
spite  of  there  being  a  considerable  margin  between  capacity  and  production,  we  think  that  the  country's  require¬ 
ments  will  not  be  met,  especially  in  containers  of  the  jar  and  bottle  type  even  when  the  present  units  reach 
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the  full  production  level.  The  Plan  contemplates  the  establishment  of  two  up-to-date  hollow-ware  glass  fac¬ 
tories  manned  by  technically  qualified  men  which  can  produce  high-quality  glass  from  locally  purified  silica. 
These  plants  will  cost  about  5  million  rupees  each.  Another  3*8  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising 
the  existing  units.  The  effective  capacity  will  increase  by  18,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  15- 9  million  rupees. 

126.  .  Sheet  Glass. — At  present  there  is  no  production  of  sheet-glass  in  the  country.  The  imports  have 
been  as  follows : 


Quantity 

Value 

Million  sq.  ft. 

Rs.  Million. 

1951  . 

.  5*83 

1*60 

1952  . 

.  4-55 

1-22 

1953  . 

. .  244 

0-38 

1954  . 

7-07 

1 '31 

1955  . 

.  2-58 

0-89 

1956 

.  8-80 

2-49 

Source  :  Central  Statistical  Office. 


The  Plan  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two  sheet-glass  factories,  one  in  each  Wing,  at  a  cost  of  5  million 
rupees  each,  to  have  a  capacity  of  28  million  sq.  ft.  per  year,  valued  at  Rs.  4-6  million. 

127.  Scientific  glass. — Simple  types  of  scientific  glass  used  in  school  and  college  laboratories  are  capable 
of  being  produced  in  the  country.  The  demand  for  such  glass  is  about  2-3,000  tons  per  year.  As  the  de¬ 
mand  is  small,  no  separate  provision  has  been  made  for  it  in  the  Plan.  But  it  has  been  provided  that  the  two 
hollow-ware  glass  factories  will  each  have  a  3-4  tons  capacity  pot  furnace  to  produce  scientific  glass,  thus  giving 
an  annual  capacity  of  about  2,000  tons.  The  quality  of  sand  now  known  to  be  available  in  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan  is  rather  poor.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  good  -quality  glass  from  it.  There  are  alternative 
sources  of  silica  available  in  quartz,  which  is  found  in  the  Mianwali  district,  and  in  rice  husks,  which  when  burnt 
produce  in  ash  of  almost  pure  silica.  It  is  estimated  that  175,000  tons  of  silica  could  be  made  available  from  this 
source.  The  problem  of  gathering  rice  husks  and  burning  them  under  suitable  conditions  is  considerable,  but 
the  idea  seems  worthy  of  investigation,  perhaps  by  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 


Cement 

128.  The  use  of  cement  can  be  considered  an  index  of  the  rate  of  general  economic  development.  It  is 
the  common  experience  of  countries  which  are  newly  developing  their  productive  potential  that  cement  is  an 
item  in  ever-increasing  demand  and  chronically  short  supply.  This  certainly  has  been  true  in  Pakistan.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  import  increasing  amounts  of  cement  since  1951,  although  prior  to  that  the  country 
was  self-sufficient,  and  before  partition  cement  was  actually  being  exported.  The  country  is  favourably  endow¬ 
ed  for  cement  production.  The  basic  raw  materials — limestone,  clay  and  gypsum — are  in  abundant  supply 
throughout  most  of  West  Pakistan.  It  remains  only  to  choose  a  site  where  fuel  and  water  are  cheaply  available. 
Until  now  this  has  been  the  major  difficulty,  but  with  the  advent  of  natural  gas  the  situation  has  improved.  Fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  cement  production  should  be  based  on  the  use  of  gas  for  kiln  fuel. 

129.  Since  independence  cement  consumption  has  increased  from  3,25,000  tons  to  an  estimated  7,60,000 
tons  in  1954-55  which  was  met  by  an  indigenous  production  of  6,75,000  tons  and  the  balance  by  import  of  85,000 
tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  consumption  of  cement  will  increase  to  about  1  -  2  to  1  3  million  tons  by  the  end  of 
Plan  period. 

Table  No.  14  shows  the  present  and  planned  capacity  for  cement  production.  Two  plants  in  addition  to 
the  capacity  already  established  at  Daudkhel  and  Hyderabad,  are  recommended.  These  are  to  he  the  expansion 
of  present  plants  and  their  rated  capacities  should  total  at  least  2,70,000  tons. 


Table  14 


Present  and  planned  cement  capacities,  1955—60 


(June  30,  1955) 

Actual  Capacity 

Operating 

Chattaek 

Wah  . 

Rohri 

Dandot 

Dalmia 

/ 

...  East  Pakistan 

...  West  Pakistan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(Thousand  tons) 

70 

215 

190 

75 

120 

Total  capacity  (June  30,  1955) 

670 

Completed 

% 

Daudkhel 

Hyderabad,  phase  I 

...  West  Pakistan 

Do. 

100 

120 

Hyderabad,  phase  II 

...  West  Pakistan 

120 

Total  capacity  by  end-1956 

1,010 

Recommended  expansion 

150 

120 

Daudkhel  Phase  II  (or  expansion) 
Hyderabad  Phase  III  (or  expansion) 

Total  capacity  by  mid- 1959 

1,280 

t 


1 30  The  total  expenditure  for  these  additional  plants,  plus  the  expenditure  on  the  Daudkhel  and  Hyder- 
baad  plants  outstanding  at  June  1955  totals  Rs.  79  4  million.  An  additional  expenditure  of  Rs.  12-5  million  is 
expected  for  the  reconstruction  of  existing  plants,  especially  Wah  and  Dalmia,  bringing  the  total  investment  to 
Rs  91  -9  million  Of  this  equivalent  of  Rs,  53-5  million  will  be  in  foreign  currencies.  Although  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  public  expenditure  through  the  PIDC  of  54 -4  million  rupees  for  cement  development  during  the  Plan 
period  we  do  not  intend  to  indicate  that  the  PIDC  should  dominate  the  cement  development  programme.  Pri¬ 
vate  industrialists  are  urged  to  undertake  cement  plant  construction  on  their  own,  and  the  government  should 
see  that  they  are  provided  with  facilities  for  doing  so  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the  PIDC. 

Cement  products 

131.  In  June  1955  there  were  13  units  in  the  country  producing  reinforced  cement  concrete  pipes  and  cement 
tiles  The  annual  capacity  of  these  plants  was  about  2’1  million  running  feet  of  R.C.C.  pipe  and  0*20  million 

square  yards  of  cement  tiles,  the  total  being  valued  at  about  Rs.  5'0  million.  The  PIDC  is  putting  up  an 

asbestos  cement  sheet  plant  of  20  tons  per  day  capacity  at  the  Zeal-Pak  Cement  Factory.  At  present  asbestos 
must  be  imported.  However,  it  is  reported  that  deposits  of  high  quality  asbestos  have  been  found  in  the  former 
N.W.F.P.  The  extent  of  these  deposits  is  yet  to  be  established.  One  Karachi  company  is  producing  a  new 
form  of  construction  panel  by  filling  reed  and  bamboo  lattice  work  with  cement. 


The  effectiveness  of  this  board  as  a  durable  building  material  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  All  things  consi¬ 
dered,  as  locally-produced  cement  becomes  more  readily  available,  its  use  for  cement  products  such  as  those  des- 

[  cribed  above  should  be  encouraged.  The  Plan  provides  9'  l  million  rupees  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
this  industry  and  Rs.  1*2  million  for  modernization. 

Ceramics  and  refractories 

I 

i  132.  Ceramics  here  include  pottery,  sanitary  goods,  glazed  tiles  and  insulators  ;  refractories  include 
only  bricks  made  from  fire  clay  generally  called  “  fire  bricks  ”.  By  mid- 1955  there  were  3  fairly  large  units 
(Karachi,  Sialkot  and  Gujrat)  making  pottery  and  sanitary  goods,  which  had  a  total  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of 
l  goods  per  annum.  There  are  also  3  units  (Karachi,  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi)  with  a  capacity  to  manufacture 
j.  22,000  tons  of  fire  hricks  per  year,  but  a  doubt  has  been  raised  regarding  this  capacity  and  so  the  matter  is 
i  heing  studied  further.  A  sum  of  Rs.  6 . 8  million  has  been  invested  in  the  existing  units.  Existing  capacity  to 
|  manufacture  pottery  and  ordinary  fire  bricks  is  considered  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  country.  We 
[.  think,  however,  that  glazed  tiles  and  porcelain  insulators  should  be  produced  in  the  country,  as  suitable  raw 
material  inthe  form  of  china  clay,  fire  clay,  and  rice  husks  are  available.  We  also  consider  it  desirable  to  increase 
the  capacity  for  sanitary  goods.  The  programme  provides  a  sum  of  Rs.  4-3  million  in  the  private  sector  ; 
Rs.  2‘  7  million  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  above  ceramics  by  another  1,000  tons  a  year,  and  Rs.  1  •  6  million 
■for  modernising  the  existing  industry.  The  increased  value  of  goods  to  be  produced  is  estimated  at  Rs.  L2 
million. 


Iron  and  steel 


ENGINEERING  INDUSTRIES 


133.  There  is  no  capacity  in  the  country  at  present  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  strong  reasons  why  the  domestic  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  an  important  objective  of  public  policy. 

134.  The  returns  promised  by  this  scheme,  in  earnings  to  be  obtained  and  foreign  exchange  savings  to  be 
realized  per  rupee  of  investment  required,  are  much  smaller  than  those  from  investments  in  other  projects,  such 
as  gas  pipelines,  fertilizer  plants,  and  cement  plants.  This  fact,  however,  is  over  weighed  by  other  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  policy.  In  the  case  of  steel,  particularly,  certainty  of  supply  is  important— to  support  industrial 
development  and  to  contribute  to  national  security.  Indigenous  production  is  the  only  means  by  which  such 
certainty  can  be  assured.  An  iron  and  steel  industry,  moreover,  has  many  indirect  benefits.  It  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  establish  other  enterprises  to  sell  goods  and  services  to  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  to  take  its  output 

and  turn  it  into  finished  forms,  to  obtain  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  major  field  of  industrial  technology,  and 
t  to  experiment  with  the  development  of  new  materials  and  new  techniques.  Basic  industry  thus  affords  a  nucleus, 
a  training  ground,  and  a  laboratory  for  further  economic  growth. 

135.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  PIDC’s  Multan  scheme  was  included  in  the  Plan.  It  was  not 
possible  to  include  in  the  first  Plan  period  the  entire  amount  for  the  first  phase  (Rs.  170  million,  with  a  foreign 
exchange  component  of  Rs.  115  million).  An  allocation  of  Rs.  30  million  was  made,  however,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  plant  could  be  started  before  the  period  came  to  an  end.  Since  the  approval  of  the  revised  Plan 
by  the  National  Economic  Council  the  possibility  has  been  raised  that  there  may  be  better  and  cheaper  processes 
for  producing  iron  and  steel  from  the  country’s  resources  of  ore  and  coal,  than  those  which  would  be  emp¬ 
loyed  in  the  Multan  scheme.  If  further  investigation  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
consider  the  relative  priority  of  investment  in  iron  and  steel. 

Steel  melting 

136.  In  June  1955  there  were  three  4-1/2 — 6  tons  electric  furnaces  located  in  Lahore,  two  at  the  Batala 
Engineering  Company  and  the  other  at  the  Steel  and  General  Mills  Ltd.  They  had  a  total  effective  capacity  of 
about  19,000  tons  annually  if  operated  almost  continuously.  They  are  operated  on  an  all-scrap  charge  to 
produce  mostly  low-carbon  steel  which  is  rolled  into  bars.  The  Plan  allows  Rs.  3  ‘  0  million  for  the  creation  of 
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another  25,000  tons  of  steel  melting  capacity  in  East  Pakistan.  The  operation  of  all  of  this  capacity  will  re¬ 
quire  an  assured  supply  of  scrap.  The  supply  of  scrap  is  another  matter  and  depends  primarily  upon  organised  > 
gathering,  sorting  and  baling.  The  amount  of  scrap  available  in  Pakistan  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  ■ 
is  no  systematic  method  of  collecting  what  is  available.  This  should  be  the  function  of  private  businessman, 
who  deal  in  this  commodity  exclusively,  purchasing  scrap  from  many  sources,  preparing  it,  and  selling  it  to  in¬ 
dustry.  A  system  of  scrap  preparation  and  classification  should  be  set  up,  so  that  the  user  will  know  precisely 

what  he  is  getting. 


Steel  re-rolling 

137.  By  mid-1955  there  were  34  re-rolling  mills,  located  mostly  in  Karachi  and  the  Lahore  District,  having 
a  total  effective  capacity  of  about  125,000  tons  annually  of  bars  and  bar  mill  shapes  rolled  from  imported  billets 
and  from  locally-gathered  scrap.  The  total  productive  capital  invested,  excluding  electric  furnaces,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  Rs.  17  ’9  million.  The  annual  requirement  of  reinforcing  bars,  merchant  bars,  and  simple  shapes  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  the  effective  capacity  of  125,000  tons  during  the  Plan  period.  To  replace  imports  of; 
sheets  and  hoops,  or  strapping,  however,  two  new  mills  are  recommended — a  13,500  tons  sheet  mill  to  cost  an 
estimated  Rs.  7*0  million,  and  a  4,000  tons  strapping  mill  to  cost  an  estimated  Rs.  2.5  million.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  additional  re-rolling  capacity  is  required  in  East  Pakistan  and  we  would  recommend  subs¬ 
tantial  investment  for  this  purpose  during  the  Plan  period.  In  the  absence  of  definite  schemes,  we  have  ten¬ 
tatively  set  aside  an  amount  of  Rs.  100  million  to  be  met  from  the  reserve  of  Rs.  355  million  allocated  to  indus¬ 
tries  in  East  Pakistan.  In  addition,  Rs.  4-  3  million  are  r  equired  to  be  spent  in  modernising  the  existing  plants. 


Shipyards  ^ 

138.  Classified  under  Shipyards  are  12  ship-building  yards,  dry  docks  and  repair  yards  in  East  and  West  ! 

Pakistan.  The  total  capital  now  invested  is  estimated  to  be  about  Rs.  35*3  million.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  capacity  valued  at  about  Rs,  109*5  million  during  the  Plan  period.  This  total  is  composed  of  the  following'  ; 
schemes :  [ 

(a)  Completion  of  the  Khulna  and  Narayanganj  shipyard  projects  Rs.  27*4  million,  5 

(b)  Completion  of  Phase  I  and  drydock  of  Karachi  shipyard,  Rs.  27*1  million,  and 

(c)  Phase  II  of  the  Karachi  shipyard,  Rs,  55*0  million. 

An  additional  6 *  1  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  existing  private  yards  bringing  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  during  the  Plan  period  to  115*6  million  rupees.  The  investment  of  Rs.  109*5  in  new  capacity  will  be  made 
entirely  by  the  PIDC. 

Medium  and  light  engineering 

139.  Into  the  classification  of  medium  and  light  engineering  fall  about  352  engineering  shops  producing 
ferrous  metal  products  ranging  from  lathes  to  wire  nails.  Their  total  productive  capital  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  104  million  and  they  have  the  effective  capacity  to  produce  about  Rs.  130  million  worth  of  goods.  Two  motor 
vehicle  assembly  plants  have  been  authorized  to  set  up  in  the  country  in  addition  to  the  one  already  in  operation. 
The  three  plants  will  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  2,000  cars  per  year.  A  general  purpose  engineering 
shop  is  required  in  the  vicinity  of  Dacca.  Additional  special  purpose  shops  may  be  required  to  fabricate  new 
products. 

140.  Bicycle  manufacturing  is  an  important  segment  of  the  engineering  industry.  There  are  two  plants 
in  Lahore  with  a  total  capacity  of  15,000  bicycles  per  year,  and  one  is  under  installation  in  Karachi  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  100,000  per  year.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  machinery  for  this  plant  is  i  n  Karachi  and  the 
remainder  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  Government  releases  the  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  it.  The  total 
annual  capacity  of  1 15,000  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Plan  period.  At  present,  wheels,  chains  and 
ball  bearings  are  imported,  while  the  rest  of  the  components  are  manufactured  in  the  country. 
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1 41.  Two  firms  assembling  sewing  machines  are  now  producing  about  39, ODD  machines  per  year.  Assemb¬ 
ly  is  also  carried  on,  on  a  small  scale,  by  many  other  individuals.  In  addition,  several  firms  are  engaged  in 
producing  various  parts.  The  estimated  demand  for  sewing  machines  in  Pakistan  is  about  100,000  per  year. 
Additional  capacity  is,  therefore,  required  by  this  industry, 

142.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  these  new  investments  is  46- 8  million  rupees.  Other  than  these  special 
needs,  we  think  there  is  sufficient  basic  capacity  in  engineering  shops  to  meet  the  country’s  requirements  during 
the  Plan  period.  Considerable  funds  will  have  to  be  spent,  however,  to  modernise  and  improve  the  existing 
plants.  The  sum  of  Rs.  19' 7  million,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  capital,  is  suggested  for  this  purpose, 
bringing  the  total  investment  in  the  Plan  period  to  66 ‘5  million  rupees,  of  which  the  foreign  exchange  component 
wiil  be  about  40  million. 

143.  The  primary  problem  faced  by  the  engineering  industry  is  not  one  of  equipment  or  capacity,  but  the 
scarcity  of  raw  materials,  manufactured  metal  parts  such  as  fasteners,  etc.,  and  maintenance  and  replacement 
parts  for  machinery.  Technical  and  managerial  assistance  is  the  second  important  need  of  the  eogineering  in¬ 
dustry.  This  will  gradually  be  made  available  through  such  agencies  as  polytechnic  institutes,  teams  of  foreign 
experts  and  the  National  Productivity  Centre,  previously  described. 

Non-ferrous  products 

144.  The  Plan  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an  aluminium  sheet  mill  in  East  Pakistan  to  roll  sheets 
from  aluminium  ingots  and  scrap.  This  mill  would  cost  about  Rs.  1  -  5  million,  and  would  produce  2,000  tons 
of  aluminium  sheeting  annually.  In  addition,  Rs.  10 '4  million  are  provided  for  foundries  and  other  fabricat¬ 
ing  capacity  and  Rs.  6’  1  millions  for  modernizing  many  of  the  units  which  are  using  obsolete  and  wasteful  equip¬ 
ment.  This  brings  the  total  recommended  investment  to  Rs.  10- 0  million,  with  a  foreign  exchange  component 
of  Rs.  9*0  million. 

Enamelware 

145.  By  mid-1955  there  were  8  enamelware  factories  with  a  total  investment  of  about  Rs.  3  million  and 
a  capacity  of  1400  tons  of  products.  This  capacity  is  considered  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Plan  period.  The  use  of  enamelware  is  decreasing  in  most  countries  since  it  is  inferior  in  many  ways  to  alumi¬ 
nium.  It  is  difficult  to  make  properly,  costs  more,  chips  easily,  and  weighs  more  than  other  types  of  kitchen 
ware. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES 

Motors,  switch  gear,  and  fans 

146.  In  June  1955  there  were  19  units  producing  electric  fans,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  75,000 
fans  per  year,  which  was  considered  to  be  ample  for  the  country’s  needs.  Some  fractional  horse-power  motors 
are  being  made  but  they  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  country’s  needs.  Considerable  development  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  Plan  period.  Three  plants  have  been  sanctioned  and  one  is  now  under  construction  in  Lahore. 
Production  of  electric  motors  may  total  as  much  as  80,000  H.P.  per  year  by  1960.  Switch-boards  are  being 
assembled  only  on  a  limited  scale  now.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  switch-gear  of  all  types 
up  to  11,000  volts  will  be  produced  locally,  and  that  transformer  production  will  total  to  100,000  kva  per  year. 
These  capacity  increases  should  make  the  country  practically  self-sufficient  in  standard  size  transformers,  switch 
gear,  and  electric  motors.  The  investment  required  for  new  capacity  will  total  about  14-5  million  rupees. 
Another  1  -5  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  several  of  the  existing  fan  manufacturing  plants. 

Cables,  batteries,  and  electrical  appliances 

147.  There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  6  factories  operating  in  this  field,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  about  17  million  rupees,  worth  of  product.  A  large-scale  manufacturing  company  has  recently  started  opera¬ 
tions  in  Karachi.  The  production  target  for  its  present  phase  of  operations  is  9  million  yards  of  rubber-insulated 
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cables  from  the  core  stage  onwards,  and  1400  tons  of  copper  conductor.  Since  it  started  production  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Plan  period,  its  capacity  is  included  with  the  increase  shown  in  column  (5)  of  Table  1.  The 
Plan  provides  for  further  expanding  the  facilities  of  this  factory  to;  allow  for  the  complete  manufacture  of  rubber* 
insulated  cables,  thus  increasing  the  savings  of  foreign  exchange.  Eventually  it  is  expected  that  this  company 
will  also  produce  paper-insulated  power  cables,  dry-core  telephone  cables  and  overhead  line  conductors,  but 
this  expansion  is  not  expected  before  1960. 

148.  Dry  cells  are  being  produced  in  three  factories  in  West  Pakistan,  but  production  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  requirements,  which  are  estimated  at  10  million  cells  a  year.  The  Plan  provides  1*2  million  rupees  for 
the  establishment  of  a  dry-cell  factory  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  expansion  of  one  factory  in  West  Pakistan.  Wet 
batteries,  or  storage  batteries,  are  being  produced  by  two  factories  in  Karachi,  with  a  total  estimated  capacity  of 
about  60,000  units,  although  actual  production  falls  far  short  of  this.  The  country’s  requirements  of  wet  batteries 
is  estimated  at  about  100,000  per  year.  Two  other  companies  have  been  sanctioned  to  establish  factories  which 
will  bring  the  total  capacity  to  about  105,000  per  year  by  1960.  The  Plan  provides  1  •  3  million  rupees  to  cover 
the  investment  in  these  factories,  but  no  further  sanctions  are  recommended  for  the  Plan  period. 


149.  Electric  lamps,  or  bulbs,  are  being  manufactured  in  a  Karachi  plant  which  has  more  than  ample  capa-  j. 

city  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for  the  Plan  period.  No  expansion  is  recommended  before  1960.  J 

]>■ 

150.  Household  appliances  and  fittings  are  not  now  being  produced  on  an  organised  basis.  A  proposal  j 
has  been  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  two  appliance  factories  by  a  single  company,  one  in  each  Wing.  These  I; 
plants  would  produce  water-coolers,  air-conditioners,  refrigerators,  pumps,  and  other  electrical  goods.  Since  i 
it  seems  desirable  to  start  the  production  of  such  items  within  the  Plan  period,  9'0  million  rupees  is  provided  \ 


for  these  two  factories.  r  i 

r 


151.  The  total  new  investment  in  this  diversified  expansion  programme  for  the  cables,  batteries  and  electrical 
applicants  industry,  including  the  recently  established  cable  factory,  totals  17 ‘0  million  rupees.  Another  0*4 
million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  the  existing  dry  cell  factories. 


r 

t 


I 


Radios 


152.  By  mid- 1955  there  were  seven  companies  assembling  radios,  and  three  others  were  reported  to  have  t 
been  given  sanction,  but  have  not  yet  started.  Capacity  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30,000  sets  annually,  although,  | 
production  is  only  half  this  amount,  because  of  a  shortage  of  imported  parts.  This  production  is  barely  enough  j. 
to  replace  the  sets  which  go  out  of  operation  each  year  through  obsolescence  and  breakdown.  It  is  not  nearly  !' 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country,  which  are  estimated  at  between  75,000  and  100,000  sets  annually. 

r 

153.  The  production  of  cheap  radio  sets  should  be  increased,  but  not  the  number  of  radio  manufacturers,  j 

There  are  already  too  many  assemblers  sharing  a  limited  amount  of  foreign  exchange,  with  the  result  that  unit  f . 
overhead  charges  are  very  high  and  the  price  of  locally  assembled  sets  is  correspondingly  so.  Radio  manufac-  \  ■ 
turers  should  be  limited  to  the  present  number  and,  if  possible,  marginal  producers  should  be  encouraged  j 
to  combine  or  withdraw  from  the  field.  We  recommend  increasing  the  import  of  radio  kits  from  15,000  to  75,0(30  j 
during  the  Plan  period,  to  allow  manufacturers  to  operate  at  an  economic  level  of  production,  and  to  satisfy  i 
the  country’s  needs  as  far  as  possible  by  locally  assembled  sets.  Local  manufacture  and  fabrication  of  selected  | 
radio  parts  should  be  encouraged  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  consistent  with  quality  requirements  and  the  | 
economics  of  mass  production.  Cabinets,  transformers,  variable  condensers,  chokes,  and  coils,  and  the  simple  [  - 
metal  components  and  plastic  items  can  be  produced  almost  immediately.  j 

j, 

154,  No  government  activity  in  the  field  of  radio  parts  manufacture  or  assembly  is  recommended  during  i  ■ 
the  Plan  period.  The  private  sector  is  well  able  to  meet  demand,  if  supplied  with  adequate  imported  materials  j;' 
and  encouraged  in  its  attempts  to  establish  fabricating  facilities.  K 
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|  Development  of  rediflijsion,  or  relay  services 

■  155.  The  use  of  rediffusion,  or  wire  relay  services,  for  distribution  of  radio  programmes  offers  a  possibi- 

^  lity  for  augmenting  the  supply  of  radio  service.  The  system  is  one  of  broadcast  distribution  by  wire.  Wires  are 
~  run  from  the  broadcasting  studio,  or  receiving  and  relay  stations,  to  loud-speakers  in  individual  homes.  The 
h  speakers  are  not  purchased,  but  rented  as  part  of  the  service.  Private  interests  have  approached  Government 
with  proposals  for  establishing  such  services  in  Karachi,  Lahore  and  Dacca.  These  companies  are  prepared 
£  to  supplement  the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Pakistan,  up  to  a  total  service  of  15  hours  a  day,  by  broadcasting  their 
own  programmes  on  the  same  channels  at  times  when  Radio  Pakistan  is  not  operating.  These  programmes 
would  be  approved  in  advance  by  an  agency  of  the  Government.  The  major  cost  of  installing  this  service  is 
for  the  cables  and  poles  required  to  carry  the  relay  to  individual  speakers.  Therefore  it  is  most  economical  in 
large  cities. 

156.  We  think  that  a  start  should  be  made  in  this  activity  during  the  Plan  period.  A  study  must  first  be 

•  made  of  the  Government’s  relationship  with  the  rediffusion  companies,  especially  in  matters  of  commercial 
advertising,  rental  rates,  and  programme  approval.  With  the  hope  that  this  service  will  be  developed,  we  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  Plan  for  the  manufacturing  of  30,000  relay  speakers  per  year  by  1960  ;  they  can  easily  be  assembled 
in  existing  radio  factories. 

157.  In  summary,  the  Plan  provides  4'8  million  rupees  for  expansion  of  existing  radio  factories  and  faci- 
i  lilies  for  relay  speaker  production.  Another  0*3  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernisation,  bringing  the 

total  investment  in  the  radio  and  re  diffusion  industry  to  5*  I  million  rupees  during  the  Plan  period. 

NATURAL  GAS 

Gas  transmission 

•  1 58.  The  Sui-Karachi  pipeline  has  been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  about  Rs.  84  million,  and  is  now  supply¬ 
ing  gas  to  major  industrial  users.  The  reserves  of  gas  at  Sui,  after  deducting  the  quantity  reserved  for  the  Karachi 

|  pipeline,  are  estimated  as  sufficient  to  supply  fuel  equivalent  to  over  one  million  tons  per  year  of  imported  coal 
*:  for  over  100  years.  The  fuel  demand  for  primary  industries  and  power  generation  in  the  Multan,  Lyalipur 
Lahore  areas  is  very  high  and  will  continue  to  grow.  To  satisfy  the  former  Punjab’s  need  for  fuel,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  16  inch  pipeline  approximately  400  miles  long  is  now  under  construction  to  transmit  Sui  gas  to 
Multan,  Lyalipur,  Lahore,  and  intermediate  points  as  needed. 

159.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas  at  Sylhet  now  makes  it  possible  to  plan  for  similar  developments  in  East 
Pakistan.  The  plan  includes  a  provision  of  Rs.  54  million,  in  the  public  sector,  for  construction  of  a  pipeline 
from  Sylhet  to  Dacca.  The  amount  provided  for  the  pipelines  to  be  built  in  West  Pakistan,  during  the  Plan 
period,  is  Rs.  160  million.  Of  this,  Rs.  106  million  is  in  the  public  sector,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining 
Rs.  54  million  will  be  forthcoming  from  private  investors.  The  foreign  exchange  component  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  gas  pipelines  is  put  at  Rs.  144  million. 

Uses- of  natural  gas 

160.  It  is  most  important  that  the  policies  followed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  natural  gas  be  such  as  to  gain 
the  most  from  this  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  the  Government  has  had  no  detailed 

i  policy  on  the  rate  of  tapping  the  gas,  the  place  and  purposes  of  use,  and  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  sold.  In 
'  _  addition  to  its  obvious  uses  for  power  generation  and  as  an  industrial  fuel,  we  recommend  its  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertiliser.  There  are  many  other  chemical  uses  to  which  natural  gas  might  well  be  put,  such  as  the  pro- 

•  .  duction  of  acetylene,  synthetic  ammonia,  liquid  fuels,  carbon  dioxide,  synthetic  rubber,  carbon  black,  alcohol 

formaldehyde,  and  plastics.  These  are  matters  of  an  involved  technical  nature  on  which  we  do  not  yet  feel  com- 
?  petent  to  make  proposals.  What  is  required  is  a  thorough  technical-economic  study  by  a  team  of  highly  quali¬ 
fied  specialists  to  advise  the  Government  on  policy  for  exploiting  the  chemical  potential  of  natural  gas.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  a  study  be  undertaken. 
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Natural  gas  distribution  jvfH 

161.  Two  gas  distribution  companies  are  recommended,  both  to  be  formed  during  the  Plan  period,  one  Jm 
to  distribute  gas  in  the  Federal  Area  of  Karachi  and  the  other  in  Lahore  City.  Plans  should  also  be  made,  at. |H 

an  early  date~  for  the  provision  of  distribution  facilities  in  Dacca.  ijB 

Karachi  gas  distribution  company.-' The  main  gas  transmission  line  has  already  reached  the  West  Wharf  « 
and  is  providing  gas  to  major  industrial  users  in  the  Landhi  and  Sind  Industrial  Estates.  The  Karachi  Gas  Dis-  jg 
tribution  Company  has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  supply  to  minor  industrial  consumers  and  M 
also  to  domestic  and  commercial  consumers  ;  if  the  delivered  cost  of  gas  can  be  competitive  with  other  fuels, 
the  demand  from  these  users  would  appear  to  justify  immediate  investment  in  a  distribution  company.  <  g 

The  estimated  capital  expenditure  on  distribution,  plus  house  meters,  internal  piping,  and  working  capital,  | 
comes  to  an  estimated  Rs.  44  million  for  the  Plan  period.  The  organisation  of  this  company  must  necessarily  | 
be  a  joint  government  and  private  enterprise,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government,  through  the  PIDC,  will  not  ;  | 
find  it  necessary  to  invest  more  than  one-tbird  of  the  funds.  | 

Lahore  ?as  distribution  company.- By  the  time  the  Sui-Labore  gas  pipeline  is  completed  in  mid-1958,  a*  | 
distribution  company  for  Lahore  City  should  already  have  been  formed.  During  the  Plan  period  this  company  h 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  extend  the  gas  supply  to  minor  industrial  users,  but  not  to  commercial  or  domestic  con-  | 
surners  The  capital  expenditure  of  distribution  to  minor  industrial  users  plus  working  capital  will  come  to  j 
about  10  million  rupees.  As  in  the  case  of  Karachi,  the  PIDC  is  expected  to  participate  in  this  company,  and  >- 
to  provide  about  one-third  of  the  capital.  [ 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES  \ 

Printing  and  publishing  ! 

162.  Before  independence,  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  of  the  former  Punjab  was  well  known  for  | 
its  quality  printing,  especially  of  Urdu  literature.  Most  of  those  presses  were  located  in  Lahore.  The  total 

number  of  presses  in  Pakistan  was  estimated  at  97  at  partition,  consisting  of  Urdu,  English,  Bengali  and  Smdhi  i 
languages,  lie  number  of  Urdu  presses  being  equal  to  all  other  language  presses  combined.  In  June  1955  j 
there  were  133  printing,  publishing  and  bookbinding  units  capable  of  producing  publications  valued  at  Rs.  27  : 
million  in  which  a  capital  of  Rs.  38-9  million  was  invested. 

163  The  industry  has  suffered  recently  from  a  shortage  of  newsprint,  ink  and  other  supplies,  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  presses  and  other  equipment.  The  Plan  provides  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  flow  of  imported  ■ 
raw  material  and  spare  parts ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  largely  alleviate  the  pressing  needs  of  the  printing  Indus-  j. 

try  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period,  the  Khulna  newsprint  plant  should  be  completed,  which  will  assure  an  j 
adequate  supply  of  newsprint  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  programme  provides  an  investment  of  Rs.  19.4  j 
million  in  the  private  sector— Rs.  8-  4  million  for  increasing  the  capacity  and  Rs.  11  ■  0  million  in  modernisation.  ■ 


Film  industry 


164  By  mid-1955  there  were  5  private  film  studios  in  the  country,  which  produced  on  the  average  about 
15  films  a  year.  There  is  also  a  studio  operated  by  the  Department  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  producing 
documentary  films  for  information  purposes.  These  studios  are  poorly  equipped  and,  although  they  do  their 
best  with  the  facilities  available,  their  standards  of  quality  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  very  high.  Approxi¬ 
mately  125-150  films  are  imported  each  year  on  a  purchase  or  rental  basis,  costing  considerable  foreign  exchange. 
We  consider  the  film  industry  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  its  cultural  impact  on  the  country,  but  also  as  a 
foreign  exchange  saver  and  potential  foreign  exchange  earner.  The  programme  provides  8  6  million  rupees 
for  increasing  the  capacity  for  film  production  by  1 5  films  a  year,  bringing  the  total  regular  production  to  30 
films  a  year  bv  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  This  investment  includes  a  new  studio  in  Karachi,  now  under 
construction.  Another  3  ■  0  million  rupees  is  provided  for  modernising  existing  studios  and  providing  equipment 


l 


for  film  processing. 
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Industrial  estates 

165.  Experience  with  industrial  estates  has  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  as  an  aid  to  industrial  develop 
ment.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  enterpreneurs  with  reasonably-priced  land  already  furnished  with  road 
water,  power,  telephones,  sewerage,  and.  rail  sidings.  This  reduces  the  investment  which  would  be  required  if 
these  facilities  had  to  be  provided  for  each  factory  separately.  Such  estates  can  also  be  the  nucleus  of  new  and 
better  workers’  communities  if  they  are  properly  designed.  In  the  planning  of  estates,  provision  should  be 
made  for  substantial  and  suitable  employee  housing  and  the  requisite  community  facilities.  These  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  at  random  to  develop  almost  immediately  into  new  industrial  slums.  . 

1^6-  Industrial  estates  should  be  so  located  as  to  counteract  the  tendency  toward  concentration  of 
industry  in  a  few  large  towns.  They  should  be  held  to  a  size  which  will  not  contribute  to  the  congestion  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  particular  section  of '  any  town.  Provision  of  such  facilities  will  not  be  neededln  towns  where' 
they  are  already  available.  Such  aid,  moreover,  need  not  be  extended  to  enterprises  that  are  large  enough  to 
finance  tlieir  requirements  from  their  own  resources.  Industrial  estates  are  thus  most  useful  iu  promoting  the 
establishment,  in  outlying  areas,  of  industries  of  moderate  size.  The  present  Plan  provides  7'4  million 
rupees  of  public  funds  to  assist  in  financing  estates  for  which  schemes  have  been  received.  The  opportunities 
for  establishing  estates  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  is  provided  in  the  Plan.  Additional  schemes  will  be 
welcome.  Provision  for  small-industry  estates  is  included  in  Chapter  23. 
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Chapter  23 

SMALL-SCALE  AND  COTTAGE  INDUSTRY 

Introductory 

1.  The  preceding  chapter  presented  the  large-scale  industry  investment  programme.  We  now  discuss  the 
development  programme  for  small-scale  industries. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the  term  “  small-scale  industry  ”  includes  any  manufacturing  enterprise 
which  either  uses  no  power,  or  employs  less  than  20  persons,  and  is  thus  not  subject  to  registration  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  (j)  of  the  Factory  Act,  This  definition  includes  “  village  industry  ”,  whether  producing  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  wider  markets,  and  “  cottage  industry  ”,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  home,  usually  with  the  help  of 
members  of  the  family.  No  claim  is  made  for  the  superiority  of  the  definition  ;  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
however,  it  seems  desirable  to  treat  all  types  of  small  manufacturing  enterprises  under  one  comprehensive  head¬ 
ing.  Their  common  problems,  rather  than  their  differences,  are  to  be  discussed. 

3.  Small  industry  has  specific  contributions  to  make  to  economic  development.  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
contribute  to  the  output  of  needed  goods  without  requiring  the  organisation  of  large  new  enterprises  or  the  use 
of  much  foreign  exchange  to  finance  the  import  of  new  equipment.  Secondly,  it  can  provide  opportunities  for 
employment  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  urban  centres.  Finally,  as  history  shows,  it  can  perform  an  im¬ 
portant  function  in  promoting  grow'th,  providing  a  training  ground  for  management  and  labour  and  spreading 
industrial  knowledge  over  wide  areas. 

4.  Small  industries  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  archaic  institutions  requiring  coddling  and  protection  lest 
they  disappear.  There  is  a  permanent  place  for  efficient  and  progressive  small-scale  industries  in  modem  in¬ 
dustrial  societies,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  units  alongside  the  giant 
firms  found  in  advanced  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  industries  to  survive  and  grow'  is  even  greater  in  Pakistan  w'here  large-scale  units  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

How  Small  Industry  is  Handicapped 

5.  Small  Industry  suffers  serious  handicaps.  First,  its  methods  of  production  are  usually  antiquated. 
Industrial  processes  are  derived  from  ancient  crafts,  and  are  performed  in  time-honoured  but  inefficient  w'ays. 
Many  small  units,  especially  in  cottage  industry,  operate  without  power  and  with  little  but  the  most  primitive 
tools.  The  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  modernisation  are  lacking.  Even  w'here  new  enterprises  are 
established,  ignorance  of  better  alternatives  induces  imitation  of  out-moded  techniques. 

6.  Second,  small  industry  has  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital,  both  for  working  purposes  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  improved  equipment.  Banks  are  rarely  inclined  to  make  loans  directly  to  small  businesses.  Other 
agencies  to  provide  such  credit  ^have  jbeen  lacking.  In  the  absence  of  credit,  modernisation  cannot  take 
place. 

7.  Third,  small  industry  is  not  assured  of  access,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  supplies  of  raw  materials.  It 
buys  from  middlemen,  in  small  quantities,  at  prices  that  are  far  higher  than  those  paid  by  large  concerns.  Small 
producers  may  also  depend  on  middlemen  for  credit,  falling  deeply  into  debt  and  being  tied  to  particular  suppliers, 
whatever  the  prices  they  may  charge.  Under  present  circumstances,  moreover,  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange, 
combined  with  a  system  of  import  licensing  that  favours  trade  rather  than  production,  makes  it  difficult  for  small 
industry  to  obtain  imported  materials.  Where  such  materials  are  available  at  all,  their  scarcity  is  reflected  in 
the  prices  and  the  profits  of  the  middlemen. 


8.  Finally,  small  industry  is  handicapped  in  marketing  its  output.  Having  little  working  capital,  the  small  ' 
producer  depends  on  a  quick  turnover,  selling  his  goods  as  soon  as  they  are  finished  at  any  price  he  can  get.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  middleman  for  credit,  he  may  be  forced  to  sell  to  the  middleman  at  whatever  price  the  latter  offers. 
Getting  low  prices  for  his  output,  while  paying  high  prices  for  his  material  and  high  interest  for  his  credit,  he  may 
find  his  margin  squeezed  until  it  yields  him  mere  subsistence— if  even  that. 

9.  Small  industry  lacks  knowledge  of  the  market.  It  can  make  no  studies  of  demand.  It  cannot  design 
its  products  to  suit  changing  tastes  or  to  improve  their  sales  appeal.  It  lacks  the  organisations  that  are  needed 
effectively  to  handle  the  marketing  and  merchandising  of  its  goods. 

How  Government  can  help  Small-industry 

10.  The  most  promising  method  of  solving  the  problems  of  small  industry  is  the  formation  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  provide  for  their  members  services  of  a  kind  that  each  member  cannot  provide  for  himself.  Such 
associations  can  impart  to  small  industry  many  of  the  benefits  of  large-scale  organisation.  In  Japan,  for  instance, 
at  the  end  of  1952,  over  17,000  common-facility  associations  were  operating  joint  establishments  for  purchasing 
supplies,  carrying  on  certain  phases  of  production  such  as  preparing  and  finishing,  and  marketing  finished  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  discussed  the  past  failures  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  sub-continent  and  the  reasons  for 
these  failures,  at  some  length  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  providing  rural  credit.  Whatever  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  shortcomings  of  co-operation,  we  said,  it  must  be  the  national  resolve  to  make  it  succeed.  For  if 
co-operation  is  lost,  the  most  hopeful  means  of  rural  reconstruction  and  development  will  be  lost.  These  words 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  co-operation  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  small  industry.  Co¬ 
operatives,  once  established,  will  be  under  private  ownership  and  management.  But  if  co-operative  institutions 
are  to  be  built,  the  Government  must  assume  a  role  of  positive  leadership.  It  cannot  merely  permit  the  formation 
of  associations  ;  it  must  promote,  sponsor,  and  assist  them. 

11  Another  instrument  available  to  the  Government  in  aiding  the  development  of  small  industry  is  the 
Small  Industries  Corporation.  Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  this  body  in  the  Small  Industries 
Corporation  Ordinance  of  1955  re-enacted  as  the  Small  Industries  Corporation  Act  of  1956.  The  Corporation 
is  empowered  : 

(а)  To  make  loans— up  to  a  limit  of  Rs.  1,00,000  each— to  commercial  or  co-operative  banks  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  make  loans  in  turn,  for  the  development  of  cottage  and  small-scale  industries  ; 

(б)  To  make  direct  loans— up  to  a  limit  of  Rs.  10,000  each— to  such  industries  ; 

(c)  To  make  such  loans  in  the  form  of  factory  buildings,  houses,  machinery,  and  equipment,  on  a  hire 
purchase  basis  ; 

(d)  To  maintain  depots  to  supply  raw  materials  to,  and  buy  finished  products  from  such  cottage  and  small- 

scale  industries  ; 

(e)  To  arrange  for  the  marketing  of  articles  manufactured  by  such  industries  ; 

(/)  To  sponsor  subsidiary  corporations  or  public  companies  to  carry  out  such  functions,  finance  them 
.  and  provide  for  their  management  ; 

(g)  To  prepare  other  schemes  for  the  development  of  cottage  and  small-scale  industries,  including  schemes 
of  research  and  mechanisation,  and  submit  them  to  the  Central  Government ;  and 

(//)  In  general,  to  “  take  such  measures  as  it  thinks  fit  to  render  assistance  in  the  development  of  cottage 
and  small-scale  industries 

The  Corporation’s  mandate  is  thus  broad  enough  to  enable  it  to  take  whatever  action  may  be  required  in  aiding 
such  development. 

12.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Corporation  has  placed  its  emphasis  on  the  importation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  foreign  materials  required  by  cottage  industries,  and  on  the  exportation  of  their  products  for  sale  abroad, 
directing  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  needs  of  industries  in  Karachi.  Plans  have  now  been  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  corporation  by  each  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 
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13.  If  small  industry  is  to  survive  and  prosper  in  the  face  of  increasing  competition  from  large  industry, 
it  stands  in  need  of  technical  guidance.  A  first  step  in  the  provision  of  such  guidance  should  be  the  development 
of  improved  processes  of  production  and  the  design  and  construction  of  the  types  of  equipment  that  such  pro¬ 
cesses  will  require.  This  should  be  the  task  of  research  and  development  institutes  for  small  industry.  Such 
institutes  might  well  be  set  up  in  connection  with  existing  trade  schools  where  they  could  also  offer  training  in 
the  new  techniques  and  the  use  of  the  new  equipment. 

14.  Knowledge  concerning  new  methods  of  production  must  be  imparted  to  the  small  producer.  In  places 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of  craftsmen,  model  units  should  be  established  for  demonstration  and  training. 

In  outlying  districts,  a  similar  function  can  be  performed  by  industrial  extension  workers.  This  service  would 
test  be  integrated  with  the  Village  AID  organisation,  with  industrial  specialists  attached  to  the  development  areas, 
and  village  workers  serving  as  the  point  of  contact  for  the  village  artisan. 

15.  Small  industry  needs  technical  guidance  not  only  in  improving  its  methods  of  production,  but  also 
in  improving  its  products,  its  marketing  practices,  its  financial  operations,  and  its  business  management.  Such 
guidance  has  been  afforded,  in  other  countries,  by  governments.  The  Japanese  Government,  for  instance,  offers 
an  advisory  service  through  its  Smaller  Enterprise  Agency.  At  the  request  of  a  single  firm  or  an  association 
of  small  firms,  the  agency  sends  in  a  team  of  experts  to  analyse  their  operations.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis, 
it  then  offers  advice  as  to  how  these  operations  can  be  improved.  A  comparable  service  might  be  rendered  to 
small  industry  in  Pakistan. 

16.  In  such  a  programme  of  technical  guidance,  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  the  Village  AID  organisation, 
and  the  Small  Industries  Corporation  each  must  play  a  role.  The  Ministry  of  Industries  can  establish  research 
and  development  institutes,  model  units,  and  demonstration  centres,  The  Village  AID  organisation  can  pro¬ 
vide  industrial  extension  workers  and  trained  village  workers  to  serve  as  points  of  contact  between  government 
agencies  and  village  industries.  The  Small  Industries  Corporation  can  co-operate  in  these  activities,  and  can 
undertake  to  provide  small  industry  with  advisory  services. 

•  17.  Small  industry  needs  credit,  both  for  new  equipment  and  for  working  capital.  Such  credit  can  be 
made  available,  in  greater  quantities,  through  the  action  of  the  Government.  This  is  best  accomplished,  where 
possible,  by  lending  indirectly,  making  loans  in  larger  amounts  to  agencies  that  take  responsibility  for  lending 
smaller  sums  to  small  producers.  By  lending  to  banks,  and  by  insuring  them,  in  part,  against  loss,  it  may  be 
possible  to  persuade  them  to  make  more  small  loans.  By  promoting  the  organisation  of  co-operatives,  encourage- 
ing  them  to  undertake  the  function  of  providing  credit,  and  employing  them  as  a  channel  for  making  loans,  it 
may  be  possible  to  go  even  further  towards  meeting  the  capital  needs  of  small  industry.  Indirect  lending  for 
these  purposes  is  within  the  powers  of  the  S.  I.  C. 

18.  The  Corporation  is  also  authorised  to  lend  directly  to  small  producers.  Such  lending  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  as  a  last  resort.  It  would  be  subject  to  possible  abuse.  It  would  involve  a  heavy  burden  of  adminis¬ 
trative  detail,  diverting  the  Corporation’s  energies  from  the  other  tasks  it  was  established  to  perform. 

19.  Access  to  credit  must  be  assured  not  only  to  small  industry  in  urban  centres,  but  also  to  village  industry. 
Where  credit  or  multi-purpose  co-operatives  exist,  a  special  department  for  industrial  credit  can  be  created,  and 
loan  funds  borrowed  from  the  proposed  agricultural  banking  system  or  from  the  S.  I.  C.  The  Village  AID 
organisation,  through  its  village  workers,  can  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  for  the  village  artisan  informing  him 
concerning  the  availability  of  credit,  helping  him  to  apply  for  loans,  and  advising  him  about  the  payments  he 

must  make. 

20.  In  general,  the  ownership  of  productive  facilities  in  small-industry  must  be  in  private  hands  and  the 
Government’s  contribution  to  capital  must  take  the  form  of  loans.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  develop¬ 
ments  that  would  not  otherwise  occur  could  be  effected  if  the  Government  initially  were  to  provide  certain  types 
of  facilities.  Such  properties  could  be  converted,  subsequently,  to  private  or  co-operative  ownership. 
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21.  One  such  possibility  is  the  creation  of  small  industry  estates.  As  with  large  industry,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  provide  land,  roads,  water,  power,  and  similar  facilities.  It  could  also  construct  workshops,  ware-  . 
houses,  and  other  buildi  ngs,  and  even  instal  machinery.  The  common  facilities  could  be  retained  in  public  owner- . 
ship  or  sold  to  co-operative  associations.  The  separate  facilities  could  be  sold  to  individual  owners  on  a  hire- 
purchase  basis.  Given  such  a  start,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  centres  of  small  industries  similar  to  the 
concentrations  at  Sialkot  where  skilled  workers  have  been  employed,  for  the  past  quarter-century,  in  turning  out 
speciality  products  such  as  sports  goods,  musical  instruments,  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  and  toys.  If  this 
could  be  done  at  Sialkot,  it  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

22.  A  second  possibility  is  the  establishment  of  specialised  common  facility  centres  for  certain  industries. 
These  centres  would  provide  to  many  small  producers  of  similar  products  certain  processing  services  requiring 
an  investment  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  them  for  themselves.  In  the  pottery  industry,  for 
instance,  the  production  of  high-quality  crockery  suffers  from  the  lack  of  refinement  in  productive  processes 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay  body  before  firing.  The  individual  potter  is  unable,  with  his  simple 
hand-operated  equipment,  to  grind  the  clay  to  the  proper  uniformity  and  fineness,  eliminate  and  keep  out  all 
impurities,  and  mix  and  age  the  clay  thoroughly  enough  to  produce  flawless  goods.  This  could  best  be  done 
in  centralised  facilities  with  the  necessary  large-scale  equipment  such  as  disintegrators,  ball  mills,  filter  presses 
hydraulic  pumps,  and  pug  mills.  Well-prepared  bodies  are  supplied  to  potters  in  other  countries  through  such 
facilities,  and  this  procedure  has  proved  successful  in  inducing  oulput  of  high  quality.  In  the  textile  industry, 
similarly,  facilities  might  well  be  provided  to  prepare  warps  for  weaving  and  to  dye,  calender,  and  print  woven 
goods.  Such  facilities  could  be  built  by  co-operatives  with  the  aid  of  government  loans.  Alternatively,  they 
could  be  established  by  the  Government  and  their  services  sold  to  small  industry.  Eventually,  however,  they 
should  be  converted  to  private  or  co-operative  ownership. 

23.  A  third  possibility  of  aiding  the  development  of  small  industry  by  providing  publicly-owned  facilities 
is  the  provision  of  small  power  units.  In  places  where  power  is  lacking  or  supplies  of  power  inadequate,  small 
industry  is  handicapped  in  the  performance  of  processes  requiring  power.  To  serve  such  places,  Government 
might  provide  mobile  or  stationary  power  units,  ranging  in  size  from  50  to  500  horsepower.  The  cost  of  the 
units  would  be  covered,  in  part  at  least,  by  charges  for  the  use  of  power.  The  mobile  units  could  be  moved  to 
new  locations  as  other  sources  of  power  become  available.  The  units  remaining  should  pass,  eventually,  into 
local  ownership. 

24.  The  Small  Industries  Corporation  is  empowered,  as  was  noted  above,  to  make  loans  in  the  form  of 
factory  buildings,  houses,  machinery,  and  equipment  on  a  hire-purchase  basis.  This  power  can  be  employed 
most  effectively  if  used,  not  to  build  or  equip  individual  small  establishments,  but  to  initiate  facilities  of  the  special 
types  described  above. 

25.  Small  industry  needs  improved  organisation  for  obtaining  raw  materials.  This  function  is  best  to 
be  performed  by  co-operative  associations.  By  combining  their  purchases  through  such  agencies,  small  pro¬ 
ducers  can  buy  in  larger  quantities,  by-pass  the  middlemen,  and  obtain  supplies  at  lower  prices. 

26.  The  only  alternative  to  such  self-help  is  for  the  Government  to  purchase  materials  and  distribute  them 
through  supply  depots.  The  S.  I.  C.  is  actively  engaged  in  this  and  similar  functions  are  envisaged  for  the 
provincial  corporations.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  quickest  way  to  meet  the  immediate  raw  material  needs  of 
small  industry.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  Government,  however,  to  convert  these  facilities,  eventually,  to  co¬ 
operative  ownership. 

27.  As  long  as  the  scarcity  of  imported  materials  persists,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  that  small  industry  is  enabled  to  obtain,  at  reasonable  prices,  its  fair  share  of  the  limited  supplies. 
In  the  absence  of  strong  co-operatives,  this  should  be  an  important  function  of  the  Small  Industries  Corpo¬ 
ration. 
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|  .  28.  Improvements  in  marketing  the  products  of  small  industry  can  also  be  effected  by  co-operative  asso- 

I'  c'ati°ns.  These  bodies  can  undertake,  on  behalf  of  their  members,  to  analyse  markets,  study  consumer  prefer- 
j  ences,  advise  on  product  design,  and  promote  sales.  They  can  undertake  to  handle  the  distribution  of  an  in¬ 
i'  ,  dustry’s  output,  assembling,  inspecting,  selling,  packing,  and  shipping  its  products,  collecting  payments,  and 
i;  transmitting  receipts.  The  credit  required  to  finance  such  activities  can  be  extended,  presumably,  by  the 
S.I.C. 

29.  The  alternative  to  cooperative  marketing  is  assumption  of  the  marketing  function  by  an  agency  of  the 
;  Government.  Such  action  has  been  taken  by  the  S.I.C.  and  is  planned  for  the  corporations  in  the  Provinces. 
Theie  is  danger,  in  this  policy,  that  the  Corporations  will  be  pressed  to  accumulate  large  stocks,  to  purchase 
inferior  goods  and  to  pay  excessive  prices.  If  they  seek  to  recover  their  costs,  their  stocks  may  be  unsaleable' 
r.  *  and  their  fands  exhausted.  If  they  sell  their  stocks  for  whatever  they  will  bring,  they  may  do  so  at  a  loss.  Mar- 
y  ket5ng>  in  any  case> is  a  field  in  which  the  initiative  of  private  enterprise  is  superior  to  the  usual  procedures  of 
\  Government.  The  objective  of  public  policy  should  be  to  place  such  trading  operations,  as  soon  as  possible 
|  •  in  private  hands. 

I  30-  At  every  P°int  in  the  Programme  for  small  industry,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  voluntary  association 
for  self-help.  The  Government  should  provide  educational  services.  It  should  promote  the  formation  of  co- 
i  operative  organisations.  It  should  render  material  assistance  by  extending  loans.  It  may  well  provide  facilities 
|  for  groups  of  small  producers  where  such  facilities  are  beyond  the  means  of  individuals  but  promise  to  initiate 
developments  that  will  eventually  he  capable  of  self  support.  But  it  should  not  attempt  to  do  for  small  producers 
the  many  things  that  they  can  do  much  better  for  themselves. 

31 .  The  problems  discussed  above  in  general  terms  are  those  encountered  in  detail  when  each  small  industry 
is  studied  by  itself.  New  methods,  new  equipment,  and  training  in  their  use  are  found,  upon  examination,  to 
be  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  industries  engaged  in  husking  rice,  milling  wheat,  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables, 
producing  edible  fats  and  oils,  tanning  leather,  and  making  paper,  bricks,  tiles,  glass,  and  other  goods.  Aid 
in  obtaining  raw  materials  is  needed,  particularly,  by  the  weavers  of  art  silk  (rayon)  and  the  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  products,  sports  goods,  kitchen  utensils,  surgical  instruments,  and  cutlery.  Aid  in  designing  and  mar¬ 
keting  their  products  is  needed  by  the  silk  weavers,  wood  turners,  and  makers  of  pencils,  shuttles  and  bobbins, 
toys,  hardware,  and  lacquer  ware.  Giedit  is  needed  by  all  small  industry.  These  needs  appear,  however,  in 
different  combinations  and  with  different  urgencies.  Each  small  industry  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Each  requires 
a  separate  diagnosis  and  the  prescription  of  appropriate  remedies.  The  appropriate  authorities  in  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments  should  undertake  to  examine  each  small  industry  in  turn  and  to  render  a  report 
upon  its  present  position,  its  particular  difficulties,  and  the  way  in  which  its  prospects  may  be  improved. 

32.  A  laige  part  of  the  market  for  goods  is  created  by  the  purchases  that  government  agencies,  whether 
Central,  Provincial,  or  local,  make  for  public  purposes.  Procurement  officers  usually  tend,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  to  make  such  purchases  from  large  concerns.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  government  agencies  to  give 
an  equitable  share  of  these  orders  to  small  industry. 

The  Handloom  Industry 

33.  The  handloom  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  small-scale  industries.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  country.  There  are  said  to  be  some  400,000  handlooms,  more  than  300,000 
of  them  currently  in  operation,  providing  employment  to  400,000  workers  and  affording  a  livelihood  to  2,000,000 
persons.  Around  a  fifth  of  the  looms  are  found  in  cottages,  where  they  are  operated  on  a  part-time  basis,  weav¬ 
ing  cloth  for  family  and  village  use.  Four-fifths  are  grouped  in  factories,  some  of  them  employing  hundreds 

'  of  workers  on  hundreds  of  looms,  differing  from  other  factories  only  in  their  use  of  human  rather  than  non¬ 
human  power. 

34.  After  partition,  the  industry  experienced  a  rapid  growth,  the  number  of  looms  increasing  in  a  short 
time  from  about  100,000  to  about  400,000.  This  growth  was  particularly  marked  in  the  commercial  segment 
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of  the  industry  producing  for  the  urban  market.  The  growth,  however,  was  abnormal  being  traceable largely 
to  temporary  and  artificial  factors.  In  recent  years,  the  movement  has  been  checked,  if  not  reversed.  The 
handiooms  have  faced  increasing  competition  from  the  powerloom  industry.  The  capacity  of  the  P°werlo°”  . 
mills  has  been  sharply  increased.  Cloth  has  been  woven  on  powerlooms  at  a  lower  cost  and  sold  in  the  market 
at  a  lower  price.  The  handiooms  have  had  to  struggle  to  survive. 

35  In  certain  cases,  the  handloom  producer  enjoys  an  advantage.  The  cottage  weaver  in  the  village  pro¬ 
vides  his  own  labour,  has  little  overhead  expense,  sells  in  the  local  market,  and  has  no  transport  cos .  He  as 
not  yet  been  affected  by  the  competition  of  the  mills.  The  weaver  who  specialises  m  costlierfabncs  artsUc 
designs,  novelty  items,  and  goods  with  prestige  appeal,  also  has  little  difficulty  in  surviving.  The  handloom  » 
more  versatile  and  more  economical  than  the  powerloom  in  making  goods  with  complicated  patterns  espec  ally  . 
those  involving  frequent  shuttle  changes,  short  runs,  and  other  characteristics  that  stand  in  the  way  of  rapid  and 
sustained  production.  Such  goods,  however,  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  handloom  output.  Most  of  this  output 
takes  the  form  of  plain,  coarse,  utility  cloth.  It  is  in  the  production  of  this  cloth  that  the  commercial  ban  - 
looms  are  at  a  disadvantage.  They  compete  in  the  urban  markets  with  the  powerlooms.  Their  costs  are  far  higher 

than  the  powerloom  costs. 

36  The  handloom  problem  has  to  do,  not  with  the  cottage  weaver  in  the  village  nor  with  the  weaver  of 
snecialitv  goods  but  with  the  commercial  weaver  of  coarse  cloth  for  sale  in  urban  markets,  who  encounters  the 
low-cosf competition  of  the  mills.  There  are  three  approaches  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  first  ap¬ 
proach  regards  the  handloom  industry  as  obsolete,  inefficient,  and  doomed  to  disappearance.  It  woul  make 
no  effort  to  preserve  it,  leaving  competition  to  take  its  course.  The  second  approach  regards  the  industry  as 
deserving  of  support  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  would  handi¬ 
cap  the  powerlooms  and  subsidise  the  handiooms  in  am  effort  to  keep  the  handiooms  at  work.  The  third  ap¬ 
proach  lies  between  the  other  two.  It  accepts  the  expansion  of  the  powerloom  industry  and  the  contraction  of 
the  handloom  industry  as  inevitable.  It  takes  the  view,  however,  that  this  transition  should  be  gradual  rather 
than  abrupt.  It  therefore  favours  the  grant  of  such  aid  as  may  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  It  assumes  however, 
that  a  substantial  segment  of  the  handloom  industry  can  be  preserved  by  adopting  measures  that  will  oiab  e  l 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  puts  the  major  emphasis  on  the  possible  means  of  increasing  the  industry  s  efficiency. 
Each  of  these  approaches  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 


37  If  the  Government  were  to  adopt  a  hands-off  policy,  leaving  competition  to  take  its  course,  a  large  part 
of  the  handloom  industry  would  shortly  disappear.  This  would  involve  a  serious  social  cost.  Thousands  of  f 

weavers  would  be  displaced.  Some  of  them  could  obtain  employment  at  the  mills.  Others  might  remain  in  | 

idleness.  Whole  communities,  specialising  in  weaving,  would  lose  their  source  of  livelihood.  There  would  i 
be  wide-spread  hardship  and  suffering.  The  Government  cannot  permit  this  to  occur.  In  one  way  or  another,  j 

it  must  intervene.  f 


38.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  policy  of  giving  public  protection  to  the  industry,  for  years  to  come,  [ 

regardless  of  cost,  no  matter  how  over-extended  and  inefficient  it  may  be.  This  approach  would  impose  upon  j 

taxpayers  the  burden  of  higher  taxes  and  upon  consumers  the  burden  of  higher  prices.  It  would  make  the  pre-  j 

servation  of  out-dated  and  costly  techniques  a  permanent  feature  of  public  policy.  It  would  give  the  industry  j 

no  incentive  to  modernise  its  operations  or  to  improve  its  efficiency.  It  fails  to  recognise  the  fact  that  technolo-  ; 

gical  advances  are  necessary  for  high  levels  of  production  and  consumption.  Although  improved  techniques 
have  often  been  opposed  from  fear  of  causing  unemployment,  eventually  they  have  contributed  to  expande 
production,  larger  national  income,  and  greater  total  employment.  This  approach  would  make  for  stagnation 
rather  than  progress.  If  protective  measures  were  thus  extended,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  be  wit 
drawn.  The  nation’s  economy  would  thus  be  condemned,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  a  level  of  output  lower 

than  it  otherwise-  could  be. 
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. .  39‘  The  tIllr(i  aPPr°ach  places  its  emphasis  upon  improvements  in  the  industry’s  efficiency.  It  finds  possi¬ 
bilities  for  improvement  in  the  methods  used  in  buying  raw  materials  and  in  selling  finished  goods  and  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  production.  In  buying  raw  materials,  economies  could  be  realised  through  strong  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  discussed  above. .  In  seUing  finished  products,  also,  advantages  could  be  achieved  through  coopera¬ 
tives.  In  production,  gains  in  efficiency  depend  upon  the  improvement  of  the  loom  itself. 

40.  1  he  least  efficient  looms,  mostly  pit  looms  without  fiy-sliuttle  equipment— which  make  from  five 
to  ten  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  a  day  cannot  conceivably  compete  with  power-driven  looms  which  turn  out  thirty 
to  forty  yards  of  the  same  fabrics.  Moreover,  a  hand  weaver  can  operate  only  one,  while  a  mill  operator  can 
handle  two  or  more.  These  looms,  unless  supported  by  public  charity,  are  doomed  to  eventual  extinction. 

41.  There  are  better  looms,  however,  that  can  turn  out  several  more  yards  of  cloth  per  day.  The  fastest 
handlooms  now  in  use  in  Pakistan  are  “  semi-automatic  ”,  the  shuttle  propulsion,  beater,  and  shafts  being  opera¬ 
ted  by  independent  motion  ;  take-up  of  the  cloth  is  operated  by  the  weaver  and  interrupts  the  weaving.  For 

fast  operation,  such  a  loom  requires  considerable  co-ordination  which  not  every  weaver  possesses  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  degree. 

42.  What  is  needed  is  a  fully  “  automatic  ”  loom  which  co-ordinates  all  these  motions  and  can  thus  sustain 
high  speeds  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Such  a  loom  produces  twenty  yards  or  more  of  cloth  per  day.  Several 
types  of  these  looms  exist  and  are  being  used  to  varying  extents  in  other  developing  countries  such  as  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  India.  Such  looms  are  usually  operated  by  pedal  motion  which  in  turn  synchro¬ 
nises  all  the  secondary  movements  of  shuttle,  slay,  shafts,  and  even  continuous  take-up  and  let-off,  the  weaver’s 
hands  remaining  free  for  checking,  repairing,  etc.,  as  they  are  on  powerlooms.  Such  “  automatic  ”  hand-looms 

are,  in  fact,  mechanical  looms  operated  by  human  power  ;  they  can  be  converted  to  electric  operation  at  a  small 
cost  whenever  desired. 

43.  The  introduction  of  these  looms,  together  with  improvements  in  buying  and  selling,  should  enable  a 
considerable  number  of  handloom  operators  to  compete  on  a  fairly  equal  basis  with  the  mill  looms  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plain  fabrics.  At  the  same  time,  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  equipment  making  patterned 
fabrics.  Such  measures  of  modernisation  as  conversion  to  fly  shuttle,  mechanical  take-up  motion,  and  better 
bearings  or  gears  for  easy  change  of  picks,  could  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  equipment.  The  cost 
would  be  small  in  relation  to  the  gains  achieved. 

44.  To  bring  about  the  re-equipment  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  handloom  industry,  the  Government 
would  have  to  embark  upon  an  ambitious  programme  of  research,  promotion,  and  education.  They  would 
have  to  import  the  several  types  of  “automatic  ”  looms  from  other  countries  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them 
could  be  best  adapted  to  use  in  Pakistan,  or  they  would  have  to  develop  new  models.  They  would  have  to  per¬ 
suade  manufacturers  to  produce  the  new  looms,  perhaps  by  placing  pilot  orders,  to  provide  them  with  models 
to  copy,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  tools,  jigs,  and  parts.  The  Government  would  have  to  instal 
the  looms  in  model  units,  conduct  demonstrations,  and  train  hand  weavers  in  their  use.  They  would  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  purchase  of  the  looms  could  be  financed. 

45.  It  is  desirable  that  the  looms  should  be  owned  by  their  operators.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  would  not  be  able,  at  the  outset,  to  pay  for  them  in  full.  Sales  would  best  be  made  on  a  hire-purchase  basis, 
with  purchasers  required  to  make  down  payments  equal  to  a  fraction  of  the  final  price,  and  with  credit 
extended  for  the  balance  for  a  considerable  period  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  The  bulk  of  such  credit  should 
be  extended  by  private  lenders,  by  banks,  co-operatives,  or  other  lending  agencies.  Government  should  faci¬ 
litate  such  operations  by  lending  to  these  agencies  and  by  insuring  repayment  of  their  loans. 

46.  There  would  be  one  more  task  for  Government  in  such  a  re-equipment  scheme.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  the  warp  caused  by  the  jerkiness  and  the  rapidity  of  operations  in  the  “  automatic  ”  loom  requires  greater 
attention  to  the  proper  preparation  of  long  warps.  Casual  sizing,  such  as  hand-dipping  in  the  traditional  mau- 
ner,  results  in  an  uneven  warp,  subject  to  waste  both  of  material  and  of  efficiency,  since  frequent  breakage  of 
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— ■«  -  -  -  -  *“  "  si 

that  facilities  should  be  set  up  by  whie  pr^are  of  such  facilities  by  far  exceeds  the  scale  of  operation  of 

bark  upon  the  use  of  automatic  looms.  P  *J  opcratcd  cvcntualiy  by  co-operative  asso- 

Similar  action  might  well  < 

in  providing  finishing  facilities  for  cloth.  v; 

speciality  goods,  and  for  the  replaceme  .  ’  .  ±  {  present  competitive  advantage,  the  , 

weavers  of  speciahty  goods  will  ^  p'a  wPeavers  producing  COarse  cloth  will  be  enabled  to  survive  in 

day,  and  a  substantial  number  ^ ‘he  commercial  looms  may  hud  it  impossible  to  meet  the  compel, - 

SZ~  BuTthe  more'efficient  looms  sho^d  be  able  to  ^  “  ' 

LtXoropm'tionfa1  lew  iteThfe  by  putting  them  on  a  basis  that  will  make  them  capable  of  self- 

support. 

r  r  nf  tasks  for  the  Government  ;  research,  promotion,  and  education,  the 

48.  The  programme  sets  a  number  of  tasks  -  This  will  cost  money,  but  much  less  than  would 

and  however  high  their  costs. 

I 

u  ainoms  was  created  by  the  Government  in  1954.  The  Committee 
49.  A  Fact  Finding  Committee  - 1  in  1956  Outstanding  among  its  recommendations 

made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  and  publishe  P  on  by  forbiddlng  the  mills  to  manufacture  cer- 

was  the  proposal  that  handlooms  be  pro  ec  e  handloom  operators  and.  mill  owners  at  a  Small 

»»■« 

Industries  Conference  held  m  Dacca  on  in  auu 
be  subject  to  periodic  review  and  possible  modification. 

50.  Lflboimd"to0prod™ 

ultimate  effectiveness  is  dubious^  Th  P  These  wm  fee  s0,d  at  prices  weU  below  the  prices  of 

StSSTSi  mX £?* 1  r.  ^ -> — » —  "• 

eventual  adjustment  to  change. 


Public  Development  Programme  >  ■ 

.h  nnhlic  exnenditure  programme  for  small-scale  and  cottage  industry 
51.  Table  1  presents  in  outline  the  public  «  P  p  din  considerat[0ns.  It  is  called  a  pro- 

proposed  by  us.  The  programme  derives i  s  f.  .  d vot  ed  t0  investment  in  physical  plant ; 

grammeof  expenditure irather  and  training,  and  the  marketing  of 

the  remainder  will  go  for  recurring  expe  pxnenditure  of  86-  5  million  rupees,  but  this  programme 

finished  products.  Progrannne  “Us  or  a  .  plan  Rs  million  have  been  spent 

Z  ZSSSSZ  Id—1 1  !  rnUiion  can  be  spent  during  the  last  three  years  bringing  the  total  to 

Rs,  55  million  over  the  plan  period. 


Table  1 


Proposed  Public  Sector  Allocations  for  Small  Scale  and  Cottage  Industry ,  by 

executing  authority . 


(Rupees  Million) 


Central 

Govt. 

East 

Pakistan 

Govt. 

West 

Pakistan 

Govt. 

Total 

I. 

Research  and  advice 

Research  on  markets  ;  product  design  ;  materials, 
equipment,  production  techniques  ;  study  of 
particular  industry  problems  ;  and  advice  to 
small  industries. 

3-0 

... 

... 

3-0 

II. 

State  Trading 

Import  of  raw  materials  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  to  small  industries  ;  purchase  of  small  indus¬ 
try  products  ;  and  export  of  products. 

5-0 

10-0 

10*0 

25-0 

m. 

Provision  of  Credit 

10-0 

5-0 

5-0 

20-0 

IV. 

Promotion,  education,  and  Common  Facilities. 

Promotion  of  cooperatives;  promotion  of  hand- 
looms  ;  establishment  of  model  units  ;  demons¬ 
tration  and  training  centres  ;  small  industries 
estates ;  common  facilities  centres ;  small  power 
units. 

18-5 

10-0 

10-0 

38-5 

Totals 

36-5 

25-0 

25-0 

86-5 

52.  The  programme  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  Rs.  3  Million  by  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
research  and  advisory  services.  This  function  includes  research  on  markets  for  small-industry  products  on 
product  design,  on  materials,  equipment,  and  production  techniques.  It  also  includes  the  preparation  of  studies 
on  the  status  and  problems  of  particular  industries,  and  the  provision,  upon  request,  of  advice  on  particular 
problems  of  small  enterprises. 

53.  The  programme  provides  Rs.  25  million  for  fixed  and  working  capital  and  operating  expenses  for  the 
trading  activities  of  the  Small  Industries  Corporation  at  the  Centre  and  the  two  Provincial  Corporations.-  The 
<S* 1  C;  wiU  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  materials  required  by  small  industries 
and  with  the  export  and  foreign  sale  of  the  products  of  such  industries.  The  Corporations  to  be  established 
by  the  Provincial  Governments  will  ordinarily  procure  imported  materials  through  the  S.  I.  C.,  and  will  also 
purchase  domestic  materials  directly,  for  distribution  to  small  producers.  They  will  purchase  and  resell  the  pro* 
ducts  of  small  industries,  ordinarily  making  their  foreign  sales  through  the  central  S.  I.  C.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  that  any  of  these  bodies  will  have  exclusive  right  to  buy  or  sell.  It  is  estimated  that  Rs.  5  million  will 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  for  the  S.  I.  C.  and  Rs.  10  million  for  each  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

54.  The  programme  provides  for  Rs.  20  million  in  loan  funds.  Of  this,  Rs.  10  million  is  designated 
for  the  S.  I.  C.  and  Rs.  5  million  for  each  of  the  provinces.  These  funds  are  designed  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  raw  materials  and  the  marketing  of  finished  products  by  cooperative  associations  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
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t  c  od  fnnrtinn  of  nrovidine  raw  materials  and  marketing  finished  pro- 
equipment  by  small  industries.  Insofar ^ ^  to  c00peratives  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  required. 

ducts  is  assumed  by  the  corpo  ^  withdraw  from  this  field,  spending  less  on  its  own  trading 

Ultimately,  it  is  to  be  hoped  cooperatives  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  principal  need  for  loan 

activities  and  more  to  financ*  *  of  improved  equipment.  State  trading  activities  are  already  under  way, 
funds  Will  be  to  t0  finance  private  production  and  trade.  The  Board  destre 

the  programme  ma  esa  oa  Pr  promotion  of  the  handloom  re-equipment  scheme,  and  the  estabhsb- 

tbe  promotion  of  cooperative  associat  ,  P  facilities  include  small  industries  estates,  centres 

—  of  mode,  units  and  «*  finishing  products,  and  centres 

for  providing  common  sera  P  ^  funotioDS  0f  the  Provincial  Governments.  A  total  of  Rs. 

providing  small  power  unite.  T  ,  »  h  of  the  provmces  0n  schemes  already  adopted  and  still 

10  million  has  been  designated  fo for  tbe  Central  S.  I.  C.  to  perform  similar  func- 

"Krcht  W-  of  the  Provincial  schemes  which  have  already  been  approved  are : 


East  Pakistan  : 


(Million 

rupees) 

2' 00 
0-50 
1*30 

2*57 

2*45 

1*49 


Sericulture  development  centre,  involving  installation  of  filament  basins,  establishment  of  a 
throwing  section,  and  silk-  conditioning  house,  etc. 

Research  and  training  institute  for  the  shellac  industry 

Co-operative  Handloom  factory  ... 

West  Pakistan  : 

Two  Model  Tanning  and  Footwear  Centres 

Two  Common  Facility  Centres  for  Pottery  Industry... 

Five  Wool  Spinning  and  Weaving-cVm-Traimng  Centres  ...  . 

t  •  ^  *  nrnWt  located  in  the  Provinces,  remains  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 

•  56'  dlT  TM  involves  the  establishment  of  two  common  facilities  centres  for  small  engineering 

Ministry  of  Industries,  this  in  Tt  will  be  the  function  of  these  centres  to  design  and  produce  small 

industries,  cue  in  Lahore  and  one  in  Djccj^t ,e  tb< sanction  ^  ^  The  ^  „  Lahore 

tools  and  simple  equipmen  mWMon  0*  5  million  of  this  having  been  spent  before  the 

is  nearing  ^  « £  “it  is  expected  to  cost  another  Rs.  7*5  million,  of 

Plan  penod.  The  Centre  in  Da  provision  made  in  the  accompanying  table 

which  Rs.  6-5  miiiion  may  be  incurmd  du^  ?  ^  °e  1  J,  third  such  centre  may  be  established  iu 

for  these  two  centres,  therefore,  is  Rs.  U  miuion.  v 

Karachi,  but  work  on  this  is  no,  to  be  started  during  the  firs,  Plan  penod. 

Handloom  re-equipment  scheme 

smm  « -«« -»  -  *•  -  -  - 

viding  facilities  for  preparin  g  yarn  and  finishing  cloth. 

„  Of  this  sum  the  major  Part  should  come  from  private  investors,  in  the  form  of  down  payments  by  pro- 
58.  Of  this  sun.,  tn  “JO  P  and  aedit  extended  by  banks  and  co-operat,ve  assoc.at.ous. 

ZZfs  "uta!  ‘to  mis  fiuaucing  should  take  the  form  of  investment  in  common  faciht.es  centres 


or  loans  to  banks  and  co-operatives.  Funds  will  also  be  needed  uuder  tbe  ha„di 

co-operative  buying  of  raw  materials  and  co-operative  selling  of’ finished  1!  a  xT  pr0gramme>  to  finance 

industry  will  be  a  major  claimant  for  public  loans.  The  cost  of  Ibis  nart  f^'  ’  aga‘n’  **“  ha"dloom 

provision  for  common  facilities  centres  and  for  the  equip^nt  m1Zl  1  P™S~  U  tbe 

■  above.  ^  P  ’  t^nals,  and  marketing  loan  funds  discussed 

mg  and  .JUngnTw  I^plSo^/"  "rfH10"  ,0.th°Se  inC,uded  above  t0  COTer  *ba  «*  ofimport- 
drawings  for  the  manufacturers,  or  supplying  them  with  °™est'C  manufacture  of  sl,ch  looms.  preparing  working 
equipping  model  units  with  theio^and  coldt”,!  dem7  t  “  7  W,‘"1  t0°k’ **  -d  Parts 

or  „  tuod,  Pfooided  *»  ,.r  SlZST  ' 

Private  investment  programme 

during0'  thIapian2pPerriodntS  tm7^piVZ^comll?a^m^'T  reC°mmend  for  sma“-scala  and  cottage  industry 
70-2  million  is  for  expanded  capacity  and  Rs  48  mill'  S  f™  6  mvestment  of  Rs.  118-2  million.  Of  this,  Rs. 
of  this  investment  is  expected  to  be  about  30  per  cent.  o^e°totol>oua^t,0n'  ^  f°rd8D  *******  C°mponent 

new  investment  conTained'To 'the^ublic  deveToomfr'""  PakiSta"  “  1954  WaS  abol,t  Rs'  324  miIlion-  The 
meat  programme,  taken  together,  call  for  an  increase  ^°Sramme’  and  tbat  rePresented  by  the  private  invest- 
Of  the  new  money  something  more  than  a  quarter  is  publicTdT  r^priLl™  mi“i0n’  "  ab°U'  “  Per  °“L 

63.  Private  investment  is  voluntary  Investment  tko  ■  .  j 

It  is  more  likely  to  occur,  however,  under  the  stimulus  of  favourable"  publicpohdef  7h  "  “T 
measures  recommended  in  the  public  Drommmp  ro,  ,  .  .  policies.  The  money  devoted  to 

and  die  extension  of  loans  should^lead^to^j^Tinvestment  ^naaytime^asUrgc°V‘SI°n  C0mmOn  Taeilities. 

irni-n to  :rise  a,id  - 

hricks  and  tiies,  and  washing  soaps,  /nd  Rs. 

.he  inv“ in  new  “ :  — -  °r 

of  white  flour  products  such  as  macaroni  and  spaghettiTudth!  h°ney  l  n  East  Paklstan  i  the  manufacture 

tan  ;  the  processing  of  raw  fibres  which  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  1°"  °,  W°°“en  ga™entS  in  West  Pakis- 
paper,  cosmetics,  and  better  grades  of  soap  •  tbe  fabricate  r  i  *•  ,  °Untry  5  the  Production  of  hand-made 

r».«  of  L  „,0b.  1 

small  establishments  in  other  countries.  The  resources  reouired  fnr  .1  •  j  S !  h  products  are  Produced  in 
Many  of  them  must  now  be  imported  Domestic  nroducrin  fo.r.1,leir  product,on  are  available  in  Pakistan. 

ploymeut,  and  save  foreign  exchange.  To  this  end,  new  investment  iTSd*  T***  Pr°Vide 

IS  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  occur.  required.  If  properly  encouraged,  there 

4,116  millicm  t!  ^  ia  1954  a‘ 

4,650  million,  an  increase  of  ^  ^  *°  ** 

million  is  expected  to  result  from  improvements  in  the  fir,.,.  „r  P  .  0f  tb,s  galn’  about  Rs-  1  ,000 
capacity,  and  about  1.500  mi, Hon  rupees  from  investment  in  new  «S7nVo 
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Table  2 


Small-scale  and  cottage  industries  private  investment  programme,  1955-60 

- — -  ~  E: 

Production,  1954  _ 


Expected  investment, 
1955—60 


Quantity  Value 


Increase  Pro-  — 
in  ductive 

annual  capital  Invest-  Invest- 

pro-  invested,  ment  ment 

duction  1954  in 


duction 

by 

1960 


in  »n 
in-  moderni-  Total 
creased  sation 
pro¬ 
duction 


Agricultural  and  food  industries  : 

Gur  ...  —  1 

*1 

Vegetable  oils 

Cigars  and  cheroots  ...  —  " 

Salt  .-  -  *•*  r 

Fruit  canning  and  preservation 

Coir  and  rope  making 

Paddy  husking  ...  r* 

Wheat  milling 

Kutcha  jute  baling  ... 

Bidi 

Vermicelli,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
etc. 

Bakery  products 
Tannin  extract 
Honey 

Sub-Total 

Textiles 

Handloom 

Tailoring 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods 

Sericulture  ... 

Braid  tape,  lace,  etc.  ... 

Sewing  thread 

Sub-total 


(Rs. 

million) 

(Quantity) 

(Rs. 

million) 

(Rs.  (Rs.  (Rs- 

million)  million)  million) 

Thousand  tons  ... 

949 

256-0 

475 

9-8 

4-4 

1*2 

5-6 

Thousand  tons  ... 

30 

48-0 

15 

20-0 

5*6 

2-4 

8-0 

0-1 

2-1 

Thousands 

1,107 

OT 

2,214 

0*1 

01 

(1) 

Thousand 

2,000 

10-0 

4,000 

1-2 

2-0 

o-i 

maunds. 

t  Thousand  lbs.  ... 

2,400 

1-2 

800 

0-8 

0-4 

0-2 

0-6 

Tons 

1,000 

0-5 

3,000 

0-3 

0-7 

o-i 

0*8 

Thousand  tons  ... 

6,400 

1400-0 

444 

25'0 

1-0 

3-0 

4*0 

Thousand  tons  ... 

2,300 

747-5 

Nil 

11*5 

Nil 

1-4 

1*4 

Thousand  kutcha 

600 

.42-0 

Nil 

2-5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

bales. 

...  Millions 

25,000 

100-0 

2,500 

.  10-0 

M 

0-2 

1*3 

n  n 

Tons 

Tons 

Thousand  lbs.  ... 


Million  yds. 

Rs.  million 
Thousands 
Thousand  lbs. 
Thousand  lbs. 
Thousand  lbs. 
Thousand  lbs. 


4,000  6'0 

Nil  Nil 

1,000  l'O 

”  2612'4~ 

360  450-0 

NA  (8)  60-0 


0-2  0-2  (1)  ^ 

2-0  0’2  0-2  0.4 


0*3  0-2 

83-7  17'0 


8-8  25-8 


40  105-0 

15(*)  12r0 


3-6  22-4  26-0 
3-0  T4  4-4 


2-1  0'6  0-2  wo 

4-5  1*3  0-5  1*8 

q-3  0'4  0-1  0-5 

0-8  0-2  0-2  0*4 

P4  0-7  0-2  0*9 

TotTI  9l  2V0  34T 


1-4  4-4 

0-2  0-8 

0-5  1*8 

0-1  0-5 


1  Less  than  Rs.  0-05  million. 
5  Rs.  million, 
s  NA=Not  available. 
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Table  2 — contd. 


Sector 

t 

Unit  < 

Production,  1954 

Pro¬ 

ductive 

capita! 

idvested, 

1954 

Expected  investment, 
1955—60 

Juanitity 

Value 

in 

annual 

production 

by 

1960 

Invest¬ 

ment 

in¬ 

creased 

pro¬ 

duction 

Invest¬ 
ment  in 
moderni¬ 
sation 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(Rs. 

(Quantity) 

(Rs. 

(Rs. 

(Rs. 

(Rs. 

million) 

million) 

million)  million) 

million) 

Cane  Bamboo  and  Wood  Industries 

Sports  goods 

Rs.  million 

NA 

7*5 

12*  5(*) 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

3*0 

Cane  and  bamboo 

Rs.  million 

NA 

5*0 

3  *  5(*) 

1*4 

1*6 

0*1 

1*7 

Shuttles  and  bobbins  ... 

Rs.  million 

NA 

0-4 

l*2(s) 

0*3 

0*8 

0) 

0-8 

Boatbuilding 

Thousands 

60 

30-0 

10*0 

3*0 

1-0 

0*4 

1*4 

Wood  furniture 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

10*0 

1‘5(3) 

4*5 

1*5 

0*3 

1*8 

Wood  turning  and  toy  making  .. 

.  Rs-  million 

NA 

0-2 

0’2(*) 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 

Sub-total 

53*1 

... 

11*4 

6*6 

2*3 

8-9 

Leather  and  Rubber  Industries 

Leather  tanning  : 

Upper  leather 

.  Million  sq.  ft.  .. 

2*  5 

3*7 

1*2  | 

V 

1*5 

10 

0*2 

1*2 

Sole  leather 

.  Million  lbs. 

1*2 

1*6 

0*1  J 

Leather  footwear 

.  Million  pairs 

12 

120*0 

3*0 

15  0 

3*4 

0*9 

4*3 

Leather  goods 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

5*0 

uon 

0  6 

0*4 

0  1 

0*5 

Rubber  products 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

0*4 

0*3(*) 

0*2 

0*2 

... 

0*2 

Sub-totai 

< 

... 

130*7 

... 

17*3 

5*0 

U2 

6*2 

Glass  and  Ceramics 

Glass  bangles 

.  Tons 

1,200 

1*2 

600 

0*7 

0*4 

0-1 

0*5 

Bricks  and  tiles 

.  Millions 

200 

12*0 

100 

2*5 

1*7 

0*3 

2*0 

Pottery  (glazed  and  unglazed)  .. 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

5*0 

3(*) 

1*2 

0-8 

0*1 

0-9 

Sub-total 

... 

18*2 

... 

4*4 

2*9 

0*5 

3*4 

Chemicals 

Washing  soap 

.  Thousand  tons  . 

40 

40*0 

100 

8-0 

T8 

0*2 

2*0 

Perfumery  a  nd  cosme  tics 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

2*0 

l-O(’) 

0*9 

0*6 

0*1 

0*7 

Paints  and  polishes  ... 

.  Rs.  million 

NA 

1*5 

0*7(*) 

0*7 

0*5 

0*1 

0-6 

Sub -total 

43*5 

... 

9*6 

2*9 

0*4 

U) 

1  Less  than  Rs.  0-05  million. 

2  Rs.  million. 
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Table  2 — concld. 


Production,  1954 

Increase 

in 

annual 

pro¬ 

duction 

by 

1960 

Expected  investment, 
1955-60 

Sector 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

Pro¬ 

ductive 

capital 

invested, 

1954 

Invest¬ 

ment 

in 

in¬ 

creased 

pro¬ 

duction 

Invest¬ 

ment 

in 

moderni¬ 

sation 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(Rs. 

million) 

(Quantity) 

(Rs.  (Rs.  (Rs.  (Rs. 

million)  million)  million)  million) 

Metal  Products : 

Surgical  instruments  ... 

Rs.  million 

NA 

2*2 

0’6(*) 

0*8 

0*5 

0*1 

0*6 

Cutlery 

Rs.  million 

NA 

1*5 

0*4(*) 

0*3 

0-3 

(1) 

0*3 

Small  agricultural  implements  ... 

Rs.  million 

NA 

2*0 

1*52 

0*6 

0*9 

0*1 

1*0 

Non-ferrous  metals  (utensils,  fit¬ 
tings,  etc.). 

Tons 

1,000 

5*5 

400*0 

2*4 

1*1 

0*1 

1*2 

Locks 

Thousand  dozens 

600 

1*8 

200*0 

0*7 

0*4 

(1) 

0*4 

Electrical  appliances  and  fittings 

Rs.  million 

NA 

0*5 

1-0(2) 

0*3 

0*8 

(1) 

0*8 

Torches  and  batteries 

Thousands 

40 

0’2 

1*5 

0*1 

0*2 

Nil 

0*2 

Sheet  metal  ... 

Tons 

9,600 

12*0 

2880  0 

4*0 

1*3 

0*2 

1*5 

Wire  nails,  netting  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Tons 

800 

20 

800*0 

0*8 

1*1 

(1) 

IT 

Sub-total 

... 

27*7 

... 

10*0 

6*6 

0*5 

7*1 

Miscellaneous  Industries 

Umbrellas  ... 

Thousands 

600 

4*2 

300*0 

1-2 

1*6 

0.1 

1*7 

Buttons 

Thousand  gross 

150 

0*6 

75*0 

0*3 

C*3 

(1) 

0*3 

Brushes 

Rs.  million 

NA 

0*5 

0‘3(*) 

0*3 

0-3 

(1) 

0*3 

Musical  instruments 

Rs.  million 

NA 

0*8 

0*5(2) 

0*2 

0  1 

Nil 

0*1 

Plastics 

Rs.  million 

NA 

1*0 

1*0(») 

0*6 

0*8 

(1) 

0*8 

Stationery  (paper  and  board  pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.). 

Rs.  million 

NA 

3*0 

2*0(fl) 

1*0 

1*4 

0.1 

1*5 

Textile  dyeing  and  printing 

Rs.  million 

NA 

8*0 

2*5(2) 

2*0 

2*0 

0.5 

2*5 

Zari,  embroidery,  etc. 

Rs.  million 

NA 

1*3 

1-V) 

0*7 

0*8 

(1) 

0*8 

Sub-total 

... 

19  4 

... 

6*3 

7*3 

0-7 

8*0 

Total 

... 

3430*0 

... 

268*8 

58*2 

39*5 

97*7 

Other  Industries  not  listed 

... 

686*0 

... 

55*0 

12*0 

8*5 

20*5 

Grand  Total 

• 

... 

4116*0 

... 

323*8 

70*2 

48*0 

118*2 

1  Less  than  Rs.  O'O?  mi11:on. 


Rs.  million. 
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Chapter  24 
TRANSPORT 

Introductory 

1.  Transport  in  Pakistan  has  two  uncommon  features  :  the  problem  of  movement  between  the  two  Wings 
of  the  country  across  a  gap  of  over  1,000  miles  of  foreign  territory,  and  the  pronounced  difference  in  the  pattern 
of  transport  in  the  two  Wings.  The  link  between  East  and  West  Pakistan  is  at  present  assured  over  India  through 
the  air,  and  around  India  by  sea,  and  is  beginning  to  be  bridged  overland  by  rail.  The  railway  and  road  systems 
of  Pakistan  and  India  are  connected  at  several  points  across  the  frontiers  in  East  and  West  and  through  traffic 
is  physically  possible,  but  since  independence  has  been  restricted  though  these  restrictions  are  easing. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  inland  transport  systems  of  East  and  West  Pakistan  is  emphasised  by  topographi¬ 
cal,  physical  and  climatic  conditions.  The  backbone  of  West  Pakistan’s  transport  system  is  a  broad-gauge 
railway  network,  with  its  centre  far  inland,  at  Lahore,  and  only  one  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Karachi.  It  is  a  system 
of  main  lines,  one  in  each  of  five  parallel  river  valleys,  interlinked,  and  stretching  from  the  coast  to  the  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  India  frontiers.  One  main  line  spur  leaves  this  central  network  to  serve  the  former  Baluchistan,  with 
Quetta  as  the  centre.  Supplementing  the  railways,  a  road  network  covers  the  same  ground  on  a  roughly  similar 
pattern,  most  of  it  concentrated  again  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  Indus  basin.  Inland  water  transport  is  in¬ 
significant.  Tire  Indus  has  many  tributaries,  but  there  are  no  river  ports  inland,  nor  is  there  a  sea  port  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  system.  Air  services  link  the  principal  towns  together,  and  with  the  outside  world,  through 
one  very  important  international  airport  at  Karachi.  Inland  transport  connections  with  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  are  by  rail  and  road,  most  of  them  with  India.  Two  railheads  reach  (he  Afghanistan  frontier  and  one  goes 
across  the  Iranian  frontier  up  to  Zahidan.  All  three  railheads  have  road  connections,  but  no  railways  leading 
right  into  the  neighbouring  countries  except  India.  Traffic  across  these  frontiers  is  small  at  present. 

3.  The  pattern  in  East  Pakistan  is  entirely  different.  Here,  the  backbone  is  the  inland  waterways  system 
which  covers  practically  the  whole  province  and  penetrates  into  the  remotest  corners.  Regular  steamship  lines 
and  countless  private  craft  sail  on  all  the  waters  and  in  and  out  of  Indian  territory,  providing  approximately 
three  fourths  of  all  inland  transport  service.  Inland  water  transport  is  supplemented  by  the  railways,  which  are 
divided  into  two  separate  networks,  one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  Brahamputra  river,  connected  by  ferries. 
The  eastern  system  is  of  metre  gauge  and  has  an  outlet,  Chittagong  Port,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  western 
system  is  itself  divided  into  broad  gauge  and  metre  gauge  lines.  There  is  no  trunk  road  system  proper.  Air 
links  connect  some  of  the  inland  towns. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  two  transport  systems  makes  co-ordination  particularly  important.  In  West  Pakistan, 
a  powerful  railway  system  and  a  growing  road  transport  system  operate  side  by  side  and  should  complement 
each  other.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  old  established  inland  water  transport  system  has  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  railway  system.  Cognizance  has  also  to  be  taken  of  the  expansion  of  road  and  air  transport. 

5.  The  transport  system  was  badly  disrupted  by  partition,  especially  in  East  Pakistan  where  roads  and 
railways  were  cut  by  the  new  frontier.  Port  facilities  were  inadequate  to  handle  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 

4  traffic  required  by  the  new  country.  Transport  facilities  between  the  two  Wings  were  practically  non-existent. 
The  whole  transport  system  had  to  be  re-oriented.  In  East  Pakistan  it  had  focussed  on  Calcutta  and  had  to  be 
re-oriented  towards  Dacca  and  Chittagong,  while  in  West  Pakistan  the  entire  emphasis  had  to  shift  to  Karachi 
which  had  to  change  from  handling  mostly  outgoing  cargoes  to  incoming  traffic.  By  1955  the  re-orientation  had 
taknn  place,  and  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  an  efficient  transport  system. 

6.  At  independence,  Karachi  port  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  cope  with  all  the  international  and  coastal 
traffic  of  the  whole  of  West  Pakistan.  It  has  been  handling  an  increasing  volume  of  traffic  year  after  year,  rising 
from  2-5  million  tons  in  1948-49  to  a  maximum  of  4  million  tons  in  1952-53.  Chittagong  was  the  only  sea  port 
of  East  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  independence,  and  had  a  capacity  of  only  half-a-niillion  tons  a  year  ;  by  1955  its 
capacity  had  been  expanded  to  over  2  million  tons  a  year.  A  second  port  was  provided  for  East  Pakistan  by 


opening  an  anchorage  at  Chalna,  lately  shifted  to  Mangla,  which  is  handling  nearly  half-a-million  tons  of  cargo 
annually.  At  partition  the  country  had  practically  no  shipping  of  its  own.  Since  then  seven  national  shipping 
companies  have  been  formed,  and  there  are  now  20  Pakistani  merchant  ships  in  commission,  with  a  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  about  1,80,000  handling  about  a  million  toils  between  East  and  West  Pakistan,  plus  some  Haj  traffic 

and  tramp  services. 

7.  The  railways  suffered  a  great  deal  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and  World  War  II  and  finally 
at  partition.  Rehabilitation  therefore  required  first  priority  at  independence,  and  it  absorbed  350  million  rupees 
by  1955.  Another  150  million  rupees  have  been  spent  on  railway  development  ;  78  powerful  diesel-electric  en¬ 
gines  have  been  put  into  operation  to  save  imported  coal  and  to  improve  service  ;  25  steam  locomotives,  393 
coaches  and  11,500  wagons  have  been  added,  and  about  100  miles  of  new  railway  lines  have  been  constructed. 
Service,  particularly  for  third-class  passengers,  has  been  improved  by  providing  additional  waiting  halls,  passen¬ 
ger  shelters  on  platforms,  drinking  water,  and  fans  in  lower  class  compartments.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Plan 
period,  replacement  of  rolling  stock  was  well  under  way,  but  improvement  of  service  was  impeded  by  a  badly- 

worn  track. 

8  About  2,850  miles  of  all-weather  roads  and  1,500  miles  of  other  roads  have  been  constructed  since  in¬ 
dependence,  and  about  Rs.  133  million  worth  of  further  road  construction  work  is  in  progress.  There  are  now 
about  9,000  miles  of  all-weather  roads  and  50,000  miles  of  other  roads  in  the  country.  A  large  amount  of  modern 
road-making  machinery  has  been  imported  and  is  available  for  future  development  of  the  road  network.  Road 
transport  has  been  substantially  expanded  since  independence,  partly  by  public  services,  in  the  former  Punjab, 

North  West  Frontier  Province,  and  Sind. 

9.  At  independence  there  was  no  airline  based  in  the  country.  Orient  Airways,  which  had  its  base  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  was  transferred  to  Karachi  after  partition,  and  has  been  amalgamated  with  Pakistan  International  Air¬ 
lines.  Frequent  scheduled  services  now  connect  the  two  Wings,  serve  the  major  cities  in  each  Wing,  and  go  to 
cities  in  India  and  to  London.  Runways  have  been  improved  and  landing  facilities  provided,  making  Karachi 
and  Dacca  into  good  international  airports. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  co-ordination  of  transport.  Road  Transport  Boards  in  the  former 
Punjab,  Sind  and  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  have  Railway  representation  and  one  of  their  functions 
is  to  achieve  rail-road  co-ordination.  In  East  Pakistan  a  Transport  Co-ordination  Board  has  been  formed. 
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11.  As  the  economy  of  the  country  develops,  the  transport  system  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  increasing  j 
loads.  '  The  largest  increase  of  commodities  to  be  moved  will  be  in  agriculture,  where  total  production  is  expected  \ 
to  increase  by  about  fifteen  per  cent  during  the  Plan  period.  New  industries,  and  new  and  expanded  towns  j 
will  need  new  and  better  road  and  railway  transport,  and  (in  East  Pakistan)  also  better  inland  water  transport. 

The  country’s  foreign  trade  will  require  more  efficient  port  capacity.  Because  of  competing  claims  on  available  ! 

resources,  it  is  not  possible  quickly  to  remedy  all  the  imperfections  in  the  existing  transport  system.  But  the  j 

Plan  embodies  proposals  designed  to  achieve  what  is  feasible  and  economic  to  ensure  that  lack  of  transport  shall  , 

not  check  the  development  of  the  country.  They  would  absorb  one-fifth  of  all  the  public  resources  we  expect  j 

to  be  available  for  development  during  the  Plan  period.  * 

12.  The  main  proposals  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  i 

(a)  Rehabilitation  of  railway  track  and  rolling  stock  as  necessary  to  maintain  efficient  railway  transport  j 

capacity  ;  [ 

(b)  Rehabilitation  of  the  Port  at  Karachi  and  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  the  wharves  and  i 

their  equipment  ;  completion  of  Port  development  works  at  Chittagong  and  further  improvements  j 

at  Khulna- Mangla  ;  j. 

(c)  A  reorganised  and  expanded  coast-wise  and  international  shipping  service  ;  j 

(d)  Better  inland  water  transport  in  East  Pakistan,  with  improved  waterways,  navigational  aids  and  new  f 

vessels  ;  ..  I 

{e)  1,800  miles  of  new  roads,  and  substantial  improvements  to  2,000  miles  of  existing  roads.  | 
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RAILWAYS 

Progress  since  Independence 

13.  The  railways  constitute  the  most  valuable  capital  asset  of  the  country  and  are  the  largest  single  national 
commercial  undertaking.  The  North  Western  Railway  is  the  main  transport  organisation  and  by  far  the  largest 
carrier  of  goods  and  passengers  in  West  Pakistan.  The  East  Bengal  Railway  meets  a  sizeable  share  of  the  total 
transport  needs  in  East  Pakistan  and  carries  traffic  requiring  speedy  movement  on  the  main  transport  routes. 

14.  Before  independence,  our  railways  formed  part  of  the  undivided  Indian  Railway  system  and  shared 
its  fortunes.  Since  the  world  depression  which  began  in  1929  and  until  partition,  Indian  Railways  were  unable 
to  maintain  their  assets  in  a  sound  condition.  The  depression  led  to  the  virtual  suspension  of  development  and 
renewals  and  even  maintenance  was  reduced  to  a  low  level.  Hardly  had  the  country  begun  to  recover  from  the 
depression  when  World  War  II  came  and  materials  for  replacement  and  maintenance  became  scarce  while  the 
equipment  was  subjected  to  unprecedented  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  stress  of  war  time  needs.  The  East  Bengal 
Railway  suffered  in  particular  because  of  the  Japanese  war  on  the  Indo-Burmese  frontier.  Even  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities,  the  availability  of  materials  did  not  improve  and  little  could  be  done  before  partition.  In  1 947, 
Pakistan  received  a  portion  of  the  railway  system  in  the  East,  broken  into  several  parts  with  broad  and  metre 
gauge  sections  and  deprived  of  access  to  Calcutta  which  had  served  as  the  port  as  well  as  the  market  for  two 
centuries.  This  railway  was  burdened  with  a  large  surplus  staff'  in  the  lower  ranks  which  could  be  absorbed  only 
slowly.  In  the  West,  Pakistan  received  a  large  portion  of  the  North  Western  Railway  with  the  entire  unremu- 
nerative  strategic  sections  in  former  Baluchistan  and  the  North  West  Frontier  Province.  Both  the  Railways 
Suffered  as  a  result  of  large  scale  changes  in  the  staff  at  all  levels. 

15.  The  division  thus  created  important  problems  for  the  Railways.  New  sections  had  to  be  constructed 
on  the  East  Bengal  Railway  to  link  the  broken  parts  into  an  integrated  system.  Due  to  the  loss  of  Calcutta  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  pattern  of  traffic  a  new  harbour  had  to  be  constructed  at  Chittagong.  The  workshops 
at  Chittagong  which  had  been  dismantled  as  a  measure  of  denial  to  the  enemy  during  World  War  II  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  Because  of  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  Calcutta  to  Chittagong  and  the  stoppage  of  India’s  cross  traffic 
between  Calcutta  and  Assam,  the  broad  gauge  section  lost  most  of  its  traffic.  The  North  Western  Railway  was 
better  placed  ;  its  most  serious  problem  arose  from  the  uncertain  and  reduced  supplies  of  coal  from  India,  solved 
in  part  by  converting  some  of  its  steam  engines  from  coal  to  furnace  oil  and  purchasing  diesel  electric  locomotives. 
The  immediate  problems  of  readjustment  created  by  partition  have  been  largely  overcome.  But  the  full  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  the  railway  system  from  years  of  under-maintenance  and  war  time  heavy  use  is  far  from  complete  ; 
this  should  remain  the  main  object  of  expenditure  on  the  railways  during  the  Plan  period. 

16.  The  total  book  value  of  the  capital  assets  of  the  Railways  at  independence  was  1,330  million  rupees 
which  was  reduced  to  1,150  million  rupees  by  writing  down  the  value  of  strategic  sections.  A  sum  of  508  mil¬ 
lion  rupees  was  spent  between  1947  and  1955  on  development,  replacement  and  rehabilitation.  The  main  assets 
needing  rehabilitation  now  are  track  and  rolling  stock  ;  buildings,  machinery,  structural  works,  bridges,  etc.  need 
restoration  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 


The  following  new  units  of  rolling  stock  were  brought  into  service  by  31st  March,  1955  : 


N.  W.  Rly. 

E.  B.RIy. 

Steam  Engines  ... 

25 

Diesel  Electric  Engines  ... 

53 

25 

Carriages 

317 

158 

Wagons  ...  ..* 

3,992 

2,812 

In  addition  the  following  units  were  fitted  with  new  bodies  and  put  on 

the  line  : 

N.  W.  Rly. 

E.  B.  Rlv 

Carriages 

138 

... 

Wagons 

4,708 
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A  number  of  other  units  were  on  order  on  that  date.  A  total  expenditure  of  240  million  rupees  has  been 
incurred  on  the  rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock.  Work  done  on  the  track  does  not  lend  itself  to  statistical  presen¬ 
tation  :  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  110  million  has  been  incurred  which  must  have  enabled  the  Railways  to  complete 
a  substantial  amount  of  rehabilitation  despite  difficulties  in  procuring  rails  and  sleepers. 


Rehabilitation  and  development  programmes 

17.  The  following  important  considerations  have  been  borne  in  mind  while  considering  the  rehabilitation 
programme  : 

(a)  In  general  railway  programmes  should  be  spread  . over  a  long  period  corresponding  as  far  as  possible 

to  the  effective  ages  of  the  various  assets.  This  would  enable  the  country  to  have  a  steady  programme 
of  foreign  purchases  as  well  as  of  internal  manufacture.  Concentrations  of  large  programmes  in 
short  periods  lead  to  inconvenient  fluctuations  in  the  claims  made  on  resources,  and  re’quire  excessive 
manufacturing  capacity.  This  principle  cannot  be  applied  fully  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  because 
of  the  urgency  of  completing  the  rehabilitation  programme  rapidly  but  it  should  nevertheless  be  borne 
in  mind. 

(b)  The  normal  lives  of  assets  shown  in  the  Railway  code  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  not  as  a 


m 

i 


f 

f 


firm  basis  of  replacement  programmes.  j 

(c)  Since  1930  considerable  experience  has  been  acquired  of  wear  and  tear  under  abnormal  conditions  ; 

of  traffic  with  stock  of  varying  ages.  The  Railways  have  managed  to  keep  in  service  locomotives,  1 

carriages  and  wagons  far  above  standard  ages,  but  perhaps  at  some  inconvenience  to  the  public.  | 

They  have,  however,  been  able  to  meet  the  traffic  requirements  without  any  serious  breakdown,  j 

Rehabilitation  will  enable  them  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  and  to  render  better  service  t 

to  the  public,  but  the  fruits-of  past  experience  should  be  incorporated  in  railway  practices  to  the  maxi-  | 


mum  extent  feasible.  | 

(d)  Measures  are  needed  to  conserve  foreign  exchange.  The  repair  and  overhaul  cost  estimates  which  1 

justified  any  unit  being  pronounced  uneconomical  need  to  be  reviewed.  The  standard  is  the  ser-  l 

viceability  of  a  rolling  stock  unit,  and  it  should  be  retained  in  service  so  long  as  the  costs,  in  parti-  j 

cular  the  foreign  exchange  cost,  of  repairing  and  operating  it  have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  i 

cost  of  replacing  it.  The  railway  workshops  are  well  equipped  and  could  be  improved.  | 

l: 

(ri)  Diesel  locomotives  have  been  introduced  on  the  railways,  but  because  of  arrears  of  renewals  on  the  j 

track  and  bridges  they  cannot  be  used  to  their  full  economic  capacity..  A  steadily  maintained  pro-  1 

gramme  of  track  rehabilitation  would  go  a  long  way  to  repair  this  deficiency.  With  an  improved  : 

track  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  economies  in  the  use  of  rolling  stock,  though  this  would  not  be  i. 

possible  without  a  determined  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 

(/)  During  the  Plan  period  the  rehabilitation  of  track  will  have  the  highest  priority.  Hitherto  rolling  ; 
stock  has  been  improved  more  than  the  track,  with  some  degree  of  consequent  imbalance  between  j. 

the  vehicle  and  the  track,  which  has  to  be  redressed  in  order  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  j: 

railway  assets.  Rolling  stock  should  be  next  in  priority  to  the  track. 

Track 

18.  We  have  provided  in  the  Plan  a  sum  of  248  million  rupees  for  the  renewal  of  permanent-way  on  the  | 

basis  that  as  usual  full  use  will  be  made  of  materials  in  the  line.  This  we  expect  would  be  enough  to  rehabilitate  | 

most  of  the  main  lines  and  some  of  the  important  branch  lines.  Difficulties  in  the  renewal  of  track  have  been  [ 
experienced  in  the  past  from  shortage  of  rails  and  sleepers.  Long  term  contracts  with  a  price  adjustment  clause  ; 
should  be  considered  for  rail  purchases.  For  sleepers  special  efforts  to  exploit  local  sources  are  contemplated. 

To  meet  their  need  the  Railways  should  enter  the  market  as  a  commercial  customer.  This  would  go  some  way 
to  solve  their  timber  difficulties  especially  if  the  railways  were  to  employ  a  senior  Forest  Officer  as  their  Adviser  i 

on  sleepers.  The  Railways  have  decided  on  a  suitable  design  of  reinforced  concrete  sleepers  and  have  started  [ 

manufacturing  them.  This  should  afford  some  measure  of  relief  even  though  the  use  of  such  sleepers  will  for  ; 

sometime  be  experimental  only.  ;■ 
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Rolling  stock 

19.  The  Railways  gave  their  operating  requirements  as  follows 


N.  W.  R. 

E.  B.  R. 

Total 

fBG 

i  Steam  engines  4 

... 

585 

110 

695 

■  !mg  ... 

i  ^ 

... 

39 

210 

249 

!  fBG 

1  Diesel  electric  engines  -l 

... 

102 

... 

102 

1  IMG  ... 

j  L 

51 

51 

;  fBG  ... 

|  Wagons  ...  / 

22,488 

3,211 

25,699 

(MG  ... 

... 

1,018 

13,441 

14,459 

fBG  ... 

?•  Carriages  ...  J 

... 

1,422 

275 

1,697 

{UG  ... 

100 

710 

810 

|  The  assumptions  about  the  working  lives 

1  ment  needs  compare  with  the  Code  figures 

of  rolling  stock  which  have 
as  follows  : 

been  used  for  calculating 

the  replace- 

Working 

life 

assumed 

Working 

life 

under  code 

Steam  engines  ... 

45 

35 

Wagons 

45 

40 

Carriages 

35 

30 

On  these  assumptions,  the  requirements  of  the  railways  for  new  vehicles  during  the  Plan  period,  taking  into 
account  the  present  numbers  of  vehicles  and  their  ages,  are  as  follows  on  a  purely  arithmetical  basis  : 

N.  W.  R.  E. 

B.  R.  Total 

Steam  engines  ... 


Diesel  electric  engines 


Wagons 


Carriages 


{ 


B.G. 

M.G. 

B.G. 

M.G. 

B.G. 

M.G. 

B.G. 

M.G. 


214 

39 

253 

15 

28 

43 

35 

35 

26 

26 

7,418 

120 

7,538 

442 

3,561 

4,003 

689 

118 

807 

25 

334 

359 
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20.  These  figures  need  to  be  modified  to  take  account  of  several  favourable  factors,  such  as  the  following  : 

(a)  The  rehabilitation  of  track  will  increase  the  effective  capacity  of  rolling  stock  because  of  higher  speeds ; 

(b)  Diesel  locomotives  have  higher  speeds  and  lower  maintenance  costs.  They  also  increase  the  capacity 

of  other  rolling  stock  ; 

(c)  Even  the  increased  working  lives  we  have  assumed  for  wagons  and  carriages  are  conservative,  es¬ 

pecially  for  East  Pakistan,  because  of  lower  speeds  on  the  railways  there.  Replacements  made  on 
actual  condition  will  in  all  probability  turn  out  to  be  less  than  the  requirements  arrived  at  on  a  purely 
arithmetical  basis,  even  on  the  increased  assumed  ages. 

On  the  basis  of  present  information  about  the  working  lives  of  rolling  stock,  we  consider  that  no  new  engines 
or  carriages  beyond  these  on  order  need  be  obtained  during  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  the  Plan  period,  but  some 
rolling  stock  would  be  required  in  the  later  years.  The  following  figures  represent  the  requirements  which  should 
be  fulfilled  during  the  Plan  period  : 


No.  already 
on 

order 


More  to 
be 

obtained 


Total 


t 


W.  Railway 

Diesel  electric  engines 

35 

37 

l 

72  j 

Carriages 

308 

30 

338  t 

i 

Wagons  ... 

2,525 

4,434 

6,959  f 
_ .  1 

Diesel  rail  cars  with  trailers 

24 

24  I 

B.  Railway 

Diesel  electric  en  gines 

26 

i  .  4 

\ 

26  [ 

f 

M.G.  Boilers 

2 

30 

32  \ 

t 

Carriages 

106 

106-  * 
1 

Fish  and  motor  vans 

31 

31  f 

l 

Bogie  tank  wagons  (in  term  of  4  wheelers)  ... 

294 

294  ! 

.  i 

In  Addition  to  the  above,  orders  for  1,300  wagons  and  120  carriages  for  N.  W.  Railway  and  40  carriages  for  t 
E.  B.  Railway  will  be  placed  during  the  Plan  period  but  the  rolling  stock  will  be  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  j. 
next  Plan  period.  We  recommend  that  no  more  carriages  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  should  be  built  in  the  j 
Railway  Workshops  on  imported  under-frames  as  was  the  practice  before  Partition.  Also  as  many  wagons  as  j 
possible  should  be  built  in  the  Railway  Workshops  which  should  be  expanded  for  the  purpose.  The  allocation  [ 
of  312  million  rupees  which  we  have  made  in  the  Plan  will  suffice  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rolling  stock.  As  I 

far  as  a  judgment  can  be  made  about  the  future,  this  would  enable  the  Railways  to  cope  efficiently  with  aU  ^ 
traffic  requirements  during  the  Plan  period.  { 


Bridges  , 

21  A  number  of  bridges  on  the  N.  W.  Railway  are  over-due  for  replacement.  They  are  over  sixty  years  ; 
old  and  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  Railway  Authorities  have  strengthened  some  of  them  and  restricted  speeds  | 
and  loads  od  others.  They  propose  to  defer  the  replacement  of  these  bridges  till  some  later  period,  except  the  ; 
Lansdowne  bridge  over  River  Indus  at  Sukkur,  The  reconstruction  of  this  bridge  will  be  taken  in  hand  during  . 
the  present  Plan  period.  A  sum  of  17  million  rupees  will  be  needed  during  the  plan  period  for  the  Lansdowne  j 
bridee  in  West  Pakistan  and  the  Harding  Bridge  training  works  in  East  Pakistan,  and  the  same  has  been  provj-  [ 
ded  in  the  Plan.  i 
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Structural  and  engineering  works 

22.  We  have  provided  in  the  Plan  a  sum  of  61  million  rupees  for  such  items  as  expansion  of  Pahartali  and 
Saidpur  Workshops,  signalling  and  interlocking  gear,  and  staff  quarters.  A  particularly  important  aspect  of 
this  part  of  the  programme  is  the  improvement  of  the  present  line  capacity  between  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  by 
the  improvement  of  signalling  equipment.  This  is  essential  if  the  increased  capacity  of  Chittagong  Port  is 
to  be  used  fully  and  effectively.  We  have  also  included  5  million  rupees  for  the  expansion  and  modernization 
of  the  N.  W.  Railway  Workshops  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock.  The  Workshops 
should  be  used  to  full  capacity  in  order  to  provide  employment  and  save  foreign  exchange.  They  might  also 
render  service  to  other  government  departments  and  perhaps  also  to  the  public. 

Remodelling  of  Karachi  City  and  Landhi  Stations 

23.  The  Karachi  City  Station  has  only  two  platforms  to  accommodate  all  main  line  and  suburban  line 
trains.  This  causes  congestion,  delays  and  operational  difficulties  which  will  increase  as  with  the  progress  of 
rehabilitation  the  main  line  operates  at  higher  speeds.  The  traffic  between  Karachi  and  Landhi  is  heavy,  and 
it  will  grow  further  with  the  development  of  residential  and  industrial  areas  of  the  town  and  suburbs.  The  exist¬ 
ing  turn-round  arrangements  at  Landhi  are  not  at  all  adequate,  and  it  is  necessary  that  that  station  should  be 
remodelled  as  early  as  possible.  We  have  made  provision  in  the  Plan  for  improving  both  stations. 

Other  development 

24.  We  have  included  in  the  Plan  a  provision  of  18  million  rupees  for  completing  the  conversion  of  Jacob- 
abad-Kashmor  line  from  narrow  to  broad  gauge  :  this  is  more  economical  than  the  alternative  of  purchasing  narrow 
gauge  stock  for  replacement. 

Future  transport  requirements 

4 

25.  In  general  road  transport  should  be  pre  ferred  at  any  rate  initially,  when  traffic  density  is  low,  for  serving 
newly  developing  areas,  because  it  will  cost  less  in  capital  outlay  and  particularly  in  foreign  exchange.  New 
industries  will  often  need  rail  sidings,  some  of  which  in  ay  be  lengthy.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  re¬ 
liable  estimate  of  this  expenditure,  but  it  should  not  be  large  if  the  usual  practice  of  using  second-hand  rails  and 
sleepers  is  followed. 

26.  As  a  result  of  industrial  development,  colonisation  of  new  areas  and  the  general  increase  in  production 
and  trade,  additional  transport  requirements  will  arise.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  track  and  rolling  stock  proposed,  making  possible  higher  efficiency  in  operation,  all  foreseeable  requirements 
will  be  met  adequately  during  the  Plan  period.  The  railway  authorities  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  make 
a  full  survey  of  traffic  prospects,  but  intend  to  do  so  shortly.  We  strongly  endorse  this  intention.  Such  a  de¬ 
tailed  investigation,  kept  under  continuous  review  and  regularly  brought  up-to-date  is  the  only  sound  basis  for 
determining  what  railway  development  should  be  undertaken. 

Indigenous  coal 

27.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  recently  the  railways  have  shown  interest  in  the  development  of  Pakistan 
coal  for  use  in  their  locomotives,  and  are  proposing  to  lease  and  themselves  operate  mines.  This  would  save  them 
middlemen’s  profits  and  enable  them  to  use  the  latest  equipment  and  trained  staff,  which  should  reduce  costs. 
We  have  made  no  provision  in  the  railway  plan  for  the  purpose,  but  there  is  adequate  provision  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  mining  under  “  Fuels  and  Minerals  ”,  The  railways  might  undertake  this  development  with  bene¬ 
fit  both  to  their  own  enterprises  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  :  exploitation  direct  by  large  consumers  offers 
one  of  the  best  prospects  for  rapid  and  economical  development  of  the  country’s  coal  resources. 
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Rates  and  commercial  salesmanship 

28.  An  imaginative  and  aggressive  policy  of  commercial  salesmanship  reflected  in  the  general  rates  structure 
as  well  as  special  rates  to  meet  specific  cases  is  one  of  the  important  elements  of  railways  requirement.  In  1952 
Pakistan  Railways  had  an  inquiry. made  into  their  rates  policy  and  structure  conducted  by  a  Past  Member  of  the 
pre-partition  Indian  Railway  Board.  He  made  recommendations  for  rationalising  the  rates  structure  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  accepted  and  put  into  force.  On  the  basic  principle  which  governs  the  Railway  rates 
policy,  he  wrote  : 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  is  the  exact  cost  of  transporting  a  particular  article.  Costs  are  incur¬ 
red  for  traffic  as  a  whole  and  not  separately  for  different  items  of  traffic. 


“  The  normal  railway  practice  is  to  charge  according  to  what  the  traffic  can  bear  subject  to  some  degree 
of  relationship  with  the  costs  of  transportation.  According  to  this  principle,  there  are  upper  and  lower  limits, 
charges  being  levied  according  to  the  estimated  costs  of  services.  Broadly  considered  however  on  the  principle 
of  equality  of  sacrifice  by  the  payer,  well-to-do  passengers,  valuable  freight  traffic  and  traffic  having  the  geo¬ 
graphical  advantage  of  nearby  markets  contribute  from  their  abundance  while  the  poorer  class  of  passengers  and 
articles  of  little  value  and  those  that  have  to  find  their  markets  at  considerable  distances  are  charged  on  a  lower 
basis.  This  method  of  differential  charging  is  not  peculiar  to  Railways.  It  is  applied  in  such  matters,  as  taxa¬ 
tion  by  local  bodies  and  by  Government,  both  Provincial  and  Central. - This  principle  is  in  the  interest 

of  low  grade  traffic  which  could  not  have  otherwise  moved.  It  is  also  in  the  interest  of  high  grade  traffic  which 

would  otherwise  have  had  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  general  expenses. - It  will  be  recognised  therefore 

that  the  principle  is  not  one  of  extortion  but  of  alleviation,  not  of  exploitation  but  of  relief.” 

29.  This  report  did  not  endorse  the  demand  sometimes  made  for  special  discrimination  in  railway  freight 
rates  to  encourage  the  development  of  one  industry  or  another,  which  he  considered  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  subvention.  If  government  assistance  were  appropriate  it  should,  he  argued,  be  given  directly  so  that  its  amount 
might  be  regulated  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  need  for  it. 

30.  These  views  were  accepted  by  the  Government.  We  think  that  the  matter  needs  to  be  pursued  further. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  may  be  in  need  of  review  and  revision  because  of  changes  in  the  price  level,  and 
the  system,  as  well  as  the  level  of  charges  may  have  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  the  cause  of  incentives 
and  disincentives  needed  for  economic  development.  The  railways  are  basically  and  in  fact  commercial  under¬ 
takings  but  in  their  own  interest  they  should  follow  an  imaginative  policy  of  encouraging  and  supporting  develop¬ 
ment  which  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  the  long  run  is  a  guarantee  of  their  prosperity.  A  commercial  concern  far 
more  than  a  Government  department  is  expected  to  seize  opportunities  for  initiative  to  promote  business,  by 
increased  scales  either  in  existing  markets  or  by  developing  new  markets.  A  commercial  undertaking  does  not 
wait  for  the  development  of  State  policies,  which  are  usually  slow  to  form  and  apply  ;  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  and  existing  state  policies  and  takes  such  action  as  appears  likely  to  advance  its  own  in¬ 
terests.  We  believe  that  the  railways  will  get  the  fullest  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  from  development 
if  they  themselves  make  their  best  contribution  to  it. 

31.  We  suggest  that  the  railways  should  have  a  well  organised  marketing  research  staff  as  a  part  of  their 
commercial  department.  Such  staff  is  needed  at  the  Centre  also  to  make  a  continuous  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  taking  place  in  the  country,  to  seek  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  development  of  new  traffic, 
in  many  cases  by  offering  surplus  capacity  at  lower  rates.  In  our  view  imports  of  capital  goods  and  raw  materials 
will  continue  at  a  high  level  for  many  years.  This  calls  for  study  and  offers  possibilities  of  low  rates  to  take 
advantage  of  empty  haulage  for  some  commodities,  the  movement  of  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
This  would  act  as  an  encouragement  to  exports  as  well  to  internal  traffic.  A  large  development  programme 


ft- 
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pursued  year  after  year  must  create  an  increasing  demand  for  carriage.  We  suggest  that  the  commercial  policies 
of  the  railways  should  be  examined  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  experts  well  versed  in  modern  commercial 
sales-manship  of  rail  transport  in  the  circumstances  of  a  rapidly  developing  economy.  The  experience  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  pre-partition  era  is  not  fully  applicable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  has  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  invigorated. 

32.  While  emphasizing  the  need  for  commercial  research  we  would  also  invite  attention  to  the  need  for 
research  in  general  which  seems  to  be  lacking  on  the  railways  :  they  cannot  continue  to  depend  on  the  results 
of  researches  carried  out  in  other  countries :  this  in  our  view  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  deserving  special 
attention. 

Inter-Wing  traffic 

33.  The  Economic  Appraisal  and  Development  Enquiry  Committee  had  recommended  the  provision  of 
arrangements  for  direct  booking  of  goods  between  Eas  t  and  West  Pakistan.  We  regret  to  see  that  no  progress 
has  been  made  to  provide  this  service,  which  is  essential  for  the  development  of  traffic  between  the  two  Wings. 
We  recognise  that  procedural  and  operational  problems  present  serious  difficulties,  but  we  decline  to  accept 
that  they  are  wholly  beyond  the  organisational  capacity  of  the  large  railway,  shipping  and  banking  concerns. 
We  suggest  that  the  matter  be  re-examined,  if  necessary  by  a  special  committee  under  the  guidance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Arrangements  for  direct  booking  between  the  two  Wings  must  be  treated  as  a  special  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  imparting  reality  to  the  economic  unity  of  the  country. 

Management  of  railways 

34.  It  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government  that  departmental  agencies  are  in  general  unsuitable  for 
the  management  of  industrial  enterprises.  They  have  therefore  created  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  for  building  and  operating  industries  which  they  wish  to  see  developed.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  principle  of  using  semi-autonomous  public  hodies  for  management  should  not  be  extended  to  the  railway; 
several  countries  have  changed  over  in  recent  years  from  direct  State  management  of  railways  or  from  private 
ownership  to  management  by  public  corporation.  To  provide  efficient  transport  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  developing  country  it  is  necessary  that  the  railways  should  be  operated  as  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking  free  from  departmental  and  political  interference.  The  Government  would  provide  the  capital  funds  and 
retain  the  power  to  lay  down  policies  and  programmes  in  the  national  interest,  to  require  reviews  and  special  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  to  make  or  approve  key  appointments,  but  subject  to  these  controls,  the  railways  should  be 
allowed  full  autonomy.  The  transfer  of  Railways  to  the  Provincial  Governments  is  envisaged  under  the  consti¬ 
tution,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  principle  underlying  our  proposals  about  the  form  of  their  management. 

Training 

35.  We  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  accidents  are  due  to  failure  of  the  staff  to  observe 
instructions  perhaps  largely  attributable  to  their  ignorance  of  the  rules.  We  also  feel  that  there  is  need  for  re¬ 
viewing  and  strengthening  the  arrangements  for  ensuring  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  trained  men  in  various  ranks. 
No  risks  should  be  run  in  this  matter  when  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  assets  worth  more  than  1,500  mil¬ 
lion  rupees  and  the  efficient  functioning  of  main  transport  arteries  are  in  question.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  quality  of  education  in  our  educational  institutions  has  suffered  in  recent  yean.  If  young  men 
recruited  by  the  railways  have  to  be  given  longer-term  training  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  general  education 
prior  to  their  joining  the  railways,  the  extra  cost  should  not  stand  in  the  way  :  additional  expenditure  incurred 
for  this  purpose  will  pay  handsome  dividends  and  should  be  allowed  freely.  Training  should  be  given  the 
highest  importance  in  all  cases  and  no  reasonable  effort  or  expense  should  be  considered  excessive. 

36.  The  railways  are  a  valuable  asset  and  their  efficiency  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  functioning  of  the 
country’s  economy.  In  studying  their  problems,  we  have  been  led  to  feel  that  their  need  for  technical  aid  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  The  world  is  moving  fast ;  knowledge  is  growing  and  expanding:  research  is  conti¬ 
nuously  bringing  to  light  more  efficient  and  economical  ways  of  doing  things  and  new  ways  of  approach  to  pro¬ 
blems.  We  have  referred  to  the  problems  of  rates  but  problems  abound  in  ever)'  branch  of  railway  work  as  in 
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the  working  of  other  technical,- economic  and  social  institutions.  We  are  confident  that  the  railways  will  gain 
in  knowledge,  economy  and  efficiency  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  more  advanced  countries  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  great  and  vital  enterprise. 

37  Table  1  summarises  the  provisions  we  have  made  in  the  Plan  for  Railways.  The  estimated  cost  of 
increasing  coal  output,  including  the  possible  coal  production  programme  of  the  railways,  is  covered  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  schemes  proposed  in.  the  Chapter  on  Fuels  and  Minerals. 

Table  1 


Expenditure  on  Railways  Development ,  1955—60 


(million  rupees) 


Track 

Rolling  Stock ... 

Plant  and  Machinery  ... 

Structural  and  Engineering  Works  including  remodelling  of  Karachi  and  Landhi  Stations 
Bridges 

Expansion  of  N.W.  Railway  Workshops . 

Conversion  of  Jacobabad-Kashmor  Railway  from  Narrow  Gauge  to  Broad  Gauge  and 
a  few  small  schemes  ... 

Total 

PORTS 


248 

312 

21 

61 

17 

5 

19 


683 


- 

1: 


38  Adequate  and  efficient  Port  capacity  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  substantial  export  trade, 
the  continuing  need  for  imports  and  the  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  internal  trade  has  to  flow  through 
ports  on  its  way  between  the  two  Wings.  In  West  Pakistan  the  major  need  is  for  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
of  a  basically  adequate  port  at  Karachi.  In  East  Pakistan  the  expansion  of  Chittagong  port  must  be  completed, 
and  the  anchorage  at  Mangla  fully  established. 


Karachi  Port 

39  Before  partition,  Karachi  was  largely  an  export  port  for  a  hinterland  spread  well  into  the  interior, 
across  what  is  now  the  Pakistan-India  frontier.  With  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  the  balance  of  traffic  has  changed, 
until  75  per  cent  of  the  total  is  incoming,  and  only  25  per  cent  outgoing.  This  trend  is  unlikely  to  change  much 
in  the  near  future.  The  traffic  moving  through  the  port  has  increased  substantially  since  partition  as  shown  in 

table  2  below 

Table  2 


Traffic  through  the  Port  of  Karachi ,  1948- 

-56 

Year 

(April-March) 

Inward 

Outward 

Total 

(Thousand  tons) 

1948-49 

... 

1603 

940 

2543 

1949-50 

lM  , ,  i  •••  "• 

1917 

924 

2841 

1950-51 

2391 

1082 

3473 

1951-52 

... 

2622 

1156 

3778 

1952-53 

... 

3065 

929 

3994 

1953-54 

2746 

908 

3654 

1954-55 

2052 

840 

2892 

1955-56 

2569 

1102 

3671 

(Source  :  Ministry'  of  Communications). 


raoge  of  other  equipment,  can  handle  without  strain  about  4-1/a  miIIion P  J ,  '  g  nUmher6  and  a  wide 

oldest  berths  of  the  East  Wharf  are  undergoing  reconstruction  (o  be  co  "  Teted  ' f  “  3  ^  ^  ‘Mrteen 

buddmg  and  repairing  yard,  with  a  drydock  is  also  being  constructed  at  Karachi  bv  tlmPal'T  TT  AsWp' 
velopment  Corporation,  as  detailed  in  the  Chapter  on  Industry.  ^  "  lDdustrial  De’ 

Port  of  Chittagong 

of  Bengal.  The  river  is  practically  untrainelund^^  lacTofluffid  ^tT  ^  17, *  *“ ““  Bay 

the  port  accessible  to  vessels  ^11  tide  Dre^  TT  ‘°  **  dvCr  ChanneI  50  a*  to  make 

bars,  in  the  river  channel,  and  alongside  the  berths  "chitt  3  "  ^  6  nec<?Sary  t0  maintain  draught  across  the 
port  for  transhipment  he’tween  o,T!Snt?w2SXPnS  3  f  7  **7  8150  3 
of  open  sea  presenting  seasonal  navigation  difficulties  has  to  her  H  ,  .  ,er  func(;i011 1S  Ilmited-  Forty  miles 

u  Unix  cm..,.,  bn  tnll  taJli  no  ”  crirr’:  w- 

Table  3 


Traffic  through  Port  of  Chittagong ,  1946 _ 56 


(Thousand  tons) 


Year 

(April — March) 


Inward 


Outward 


{Source  :  Central  Statistical  Office). 
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4,  The  administration  of  the  port  of  Chittagong  is  divided  into  two  parts.  All  work  on  the  land-side  | 

4“'  h  .  ,  nnopmpnt  is  controlled  by  the  Port  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the  | 

like  port  construction  and  management^K^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  dredging  and  training  of  the  river,  is  f 

Railway  Division.  ^  a  semi.autonomous  body  responsible  to  the  Communications  and  Trans- 

under  the  Port  \  ’  f  Communications.  We  suggest  that  the  port  should  be  managed  by  only  one  \ 

port  Division  of  to.  ty  ^  ^  also  inland  wateI  tIanspc)rt  and  may  serve  road  transport  in  the  ; 

future? ttds  authority  should  preferably  be  separate  from  the  railways  We  recommend  that  a  Chittagong  ort  j 
Trust  should  be  established  along  the  lines  of  the  Karachi  Port  Trust. 

Port  of  Khulna-Mangla 

43  The  Anchorage  of  Chalna.  about  70  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pusur,  is ;  East  Pakis- 
’  J  •  f„r  Afun  coin  a  vessels.  The  headquarters  of  the  Anchorage  are  at  present  situated  at 

tan’s  second  major  port  for  oce  *8  8  q  downstream.  The  hinterland  is  served 

Khulna,  while  the  ^  cargo  into  and  from  ocean-going  vessels  moored 

Thigh  RaU^anlort  is  availabie  at  Khulna,  where  some  pontoon  landing  stages  and  open  storage 
at  Mang  •  .F  •  t  xhe  Anchorage  started  functioning  in  December,  1950,  and  was  stabilized 

1. ,«  »  * »-  P-U  ,h.  Of*,  dw. 

LI  Major  . . -  ***** .«.«  » «•«  «■  — ■  *«»• 

is  taken.  Table  4  below  gives  the  figures  of  traffic  handled  at  the  Anc  orage  . 


Year 

(April- March) 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Table  4 

Traffic  through  the  Anchorage  of  Chalna ,  1951—56 

Inward  Outward 


Total 


(Thousand  tons) 

130 

218 

348 

147 

280 

427 

118 

324 

442 

95 

393 

488 

67 

500 

567 

(Source  :  Ministry  of  Communications). 


44  Since  the  site  of  the  anchorage  is  not  permanent  it  lacks  many  necessary  facilities  Housing  and  other 
,  -IV  ’  f  and  other  workers  are  largely  absent  and  storage  facilities  are  completely  inadequate.  As  a 

faC  °rort  :  administered  from  Khulna,  with  all  the  attendant  .disadvantages,  and  inland  water  flats  are 

resu  ,  e  p  <.ervin2  as  makeshift  storage.  Elaborate  facilities  cannot  be  provided  as  long  as  the 

tied  up  or  ong :  peno  ,  ^  ^  be  done  bv  estabijshing  both  temporary  and  floating  structures  at  Chalna 

location  is  not  perm  n  ,  '  Accommodation  for  staff,  especially  pilots,  and  provision  of 

-  — i”*  ->■  ™  •»' r  t 

S  °ra£"  .  f  scheme  for  this  purpose,  failing  which  maximum  benefits  cannot  be  demed  from  the 

rX  Seel  made  in  the  Plan.  This  should  be  undertaken  immediately  and  should  not 

take  long  to  complete. 


Mi  f^n  . . 
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45.  The  provisions  we  have  suggested  for  port  development  in  the  Plan  are 


Karachi  Port  . , , 
Chittagong  Port 
Mangla  Anchorage 


(Million  rupees) 

89*0 

28-0 

12-5 


Total 


129.5 


SHIPPING 


■  46.  Ocean  shipping  is  an  important  factor  in  the  country’s  economic  life.  Pakistan’s  foreign  trade  totals 

about  5  million  tons  yearly,  virtually  all  of  which  is  now  carried  in  foreign-owned  ships.  The  annual  freight 
biil  may  be  as  much  as  400  to  500  million  rupees,  practically  all  payable  in  foreign  exchange.  Coastal  traffic 

between  East  and  West  Pakistan  totals  about  a  million  tons  annually  ;  this  traffic  is  nearly  all  carried  in  Pakistani 
ships. 

47.  After  studying  the  potential  costs  and  returns  from  operating  shipping  services,  we  believe  that  the 
objective  should  be  a  merchant  fleet  adequate  not  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  East-West  Pakistan  coastal 
traffic,  but  also  to  participate  in  international  traffic  in  some  relation  to  the  country’s  share  in  overseas  trade 
Investment  in  merchant  ships  can  yield  an  important  gain  to  the  national  income  and  net  savings  in  foreign 

change  even  taking  into  account  the  sizeable  proportion  of  operating  costs  which  would  have  to  be  naid 
foreign  exchange.  p 

48.  After  independence  the  merchant  fleet  grew  rapidly  from  2,000  to  180,000  deadweight  tons  in  1955 

but  the  ships  acquired  were  assorted  craft  mostly  over  30  years  old.  The  recognised  economic  life  of  a  normal 
sea-gomg  vessel  is  25  years ;  there  are  now  only  6  Pakistani  ships  which  can  be  regarded  as  modem  and  economical 
and  even  them  remaining  economic  life  does  not  exceed  10  years.  Most  of  the  ships  appear  to  have  been  bought 
m  an  effort  to  acquire  shipping  capacity  cheaply,  at  the  cost  of  unsuitability  for  the  specific  trade,  heavy  fuel 
consumption,  and  high  maintenance,  repairs  and  operating  expenditure.  ’  J 


ex¬ 

in 


49.  This  uneconomic  fleet,  mostly  long  overdue  for  scrapping,  has  been  very  costly  in  foreign  exchange 
for  repairs,  fuel,  and  insurance  both  of  ships  and  cargo.  Adequate  training  arrangements  for  officers  engined 
an  specialists  have  not  existed.  The  ships  have  been  shifted  from  coastal  routes  to  foreign  tramping  service 
and  vice-versa  to  take  advantage  of  any  high  freight  rates  irrespective  of  national  requirements  In  times  of 
trade  recessron  the  coastal  service  has  been  overcrowded  resulting  in  unprofitable  operation,  port  congestion 
and  vanous  malpractices.  The  operation  of  the  merchant  fleet  have  been  highly  uneconomic  have 
provided  poor  coastal  services,  at  high  freight  rates,  and  have  given  rise  to  commodity  shortages  in'  some 
parts  of  the  country. 


50.  The  country’s  shipping  industry  requires  a  thorough  re-organisation  before  it  can  undertake  regular 
services  efficiently  at  competitive  freight  rates.  The  Government  have  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  stimulate 
the  shipping  companies  to  raise  their  operating  efficiency.  The  Economic  Appraisal  and  Development  Enquiry 
Committee  made  a  series  of  recommendations,  including  the  organisation  of  a  coastal  Conference  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  shipping  Corporation  for  participation  in  international  traffic.  Neither  of  these  aims  has  so  far 
been  achieved,  apparently  because  the  companies  have  been  unable  to  find  any  basis  for  co-operation  Delay 
in  bringing  about  the  re-organization  of  the  shipping  industry  is  a  source  of  frustration  and  recurring  losses  to 
the  country.  It  is  in  our  view  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  tile  essential  steps  to  achieve  the  scrapping 
of  obsolete  and  uneconomic  ships,  the  provision  of  new  tonnage  specially  designed  for  the  various  trade  the 
re-organisation  of  coastal  shipping  services,  and  the  extension  of  the  Pakistani  merchant  fleet  to  cater  both  for 
foreign  liner  routes  and  foreign  tramping  services,  in  order  that  more  of  the  country’s  overseas  trade  can  be  hand- 
led  by  national  tonnage,  and  the  cost  in  foreign  exchange  on  sea  freight  reduced. 
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5 1  The  age  and  condition  of  the  present  merchant  ships  suggest  that  about  20,000  tons  should  be  scrapped  j 
annuaUv  Few  if  any,  of  the  present  Pakistani  shipping  companies  appear  to  have  financial  resources  to  purchase  J 
new  and  economic  ships,  and  the  industry  has  asked  that  the  Government  should  provide  about  85  per  cent  of  the  j 

cost  as  a  loan  carrying  a  low  interest  rate,  to  enable  it  to  replace  the  old  ships.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  , 

replacing  the  existing  cargo  fleet  hy  modern  ships  would  be  about  HO  million  rupees,  which  is  wholly  beyond  ; 

the  resources  of  private  companies.  | 


52  The  number  of  cargo  ships  needed  to  handle  the  coastal  traffic  works  out  to  10  and  those  to  handle  j 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  country’s  international  trade  to  11.  Except  for  the  6  ‘  Liberty  ’  type  ships  incur  , 
merchant  fleet  of  20  ships,  all  are  due  for  replacement  and  as  such  we  need  15  ships  to  cater  to  the  ent.re  coastal  : 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  international  trade  re  quirements  of  the  country. 


53  The  cost  of  new  ships  for  international  traffic  would  be  about  15  million  rupees  each,  and  for  good  ; 
second-hand  ships,  about  10  years  old,  would  be  about  7  million  rupees  each.  Coastal  ships  might  be  smaller 
and  cost  less  Because  of  these  large  costs,  we  believe  the  programme  should  be  spread  over  a  longer  period,  . 
and  the  best  of  the  old  ships  kept  patched-up  to  last  a  little  longer.  We  have  tentatively  provided  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  contribution  of  60  million  rupees  in  the  Plan,  for  the  purchase  of  6  or  7  ships  and  for  the  working-capital 
of  the  proposed  National  Shipping  Corporation.  Further  expenditure  would  be  necessary  later  to  complete  the 
replacement  of  the  present  obsolete  and  over-age  ships  to  augment  the  total  fleet.  Although  we  do  not  favour 
the  purchase  of  second-hand  ships  in  principle,  yet,  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  foreign  exchange  requirement  in¬ 
volved  and  the  long  delivery  periods  for  new  ships,  there  may  be  no  alternative  but  to  purchase  some  second-hand 
ships  However,  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  not  be  older  than  10  to  12  years  aud  be  thoroughly  examined 
bv  competent  Naval  Architects  of  international  repute  before  the  purchase  is  made.  Furthermore,  what- , 
ever  new  ships  can  be  ordered  in  the  P.I.D.C.  Shipyard  at  Karachi  should  be  ordered  without  loss  of  time. 
Only  the  balance  of  the  requirements  should  be  purchased  abroad. 


54  The  need  to  provide  economical  and  efficient  services  both  for  coastal  and  international  routes  is  press- 
•  With  the  increasing  speed  of  economic  development  the  demands  of  traffic  are  likely  to  increase  and  our  i 
expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  on  freight  to  rise.  We  are  already  in  need  of  additional  service,  such  as  some , 
refrigerated  cargo  space  on  the  coastwise  route.  Private  enterprise  has  had  an  extended  opportunity  to  re- 
orgaffise  itself  in  order  to  render  efficient  service.  The  conditions  have  deteriorated  instead  of  improving.  This . 
is  attributable  only  partly  to  a  lack  of  proper  control  and  guidance  by  the  government,  and  does  not  absolve 
Private  enterprise  completely  from  its  responsibility.  In  principle  we  do  not  favour  public  operation  where ; 
private  enterprise  can  provide  the  service  required  efficiently  and  on  an  economical  basis.  In  shipping,  however, 
the  Government  must  intervene  effectively  if  the  country  is  to  be  assured  of  a  reasonably  modem  and  efficient 
merchant  fleet  of  its  own  in  any  foreseeable  future  :  delay  will  add  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  frustration  and  un¬ 
dermine  general  confidence  in  the  country’s  ability  to  organise  essential  services.  Above  all  it  would  seriously ; 
hamper  the  government  in  their  policy  to  develop  and  operate  one  single  economy  for  East  and  West  Pakistan.: 
To  impart  reality  to  the  economic  unity  of  the  country,  shipping  services  between  the  two  Wings  have  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  regular,  frequent  and  cheap.  Considerations  of  cost  are  always  important  but  they  should  not  be  given 
overriding  importance  in  this  matter  so  vital  to  the  unity  of  the  country. 


55  Private  enterprise  is  ill  adapted  for  this  essential  national  task.  We  recommend  that  a  National  Ship¬ 
ping  Corporation  should  be  formed  to  participate  in  both  coastal  and  international  routes.  The  following  princi- 
pies  should  be  observed  : 

(a)  Existing  companies  should  be  invited  to  participate  by  contributing  cash  or  ships  at  a  fair  valuation. 

(b)  The  Corporation  should  be  given  sufficient  independent  authority  to  manage  its  business  operations 
successfully,  subject  to  the  control  of  general  policy  by  the  Government,  primarily  to  safeguard  nation¬ 
al  interests. 

,c\  Corporation  should  be  managed  by  experienced  professionally-trained  personnel  ;  some  senior 
posts  will  have  to  be  filled  in  the  initial  years  by  recruiting  foreign  experts. 
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(d)  The  Corporation  should  initiate  a  programme  of  training  to  develop  cadres  of  trained  Pakistanis. 

(e)  The  Corporation  should  he  advised  hy  a  first-class  firm  of  ship  architects  and  engineers  in  designing 
and  purchasing  vessels. 

56.  We  consider  that  a  replacement  schedule  should  be  prepared  for  the  existing  ships  based  on  their  age 
and  condition.  Ships  which  become  due  for  replacement  under  such  schedule  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
international  trade  bacause  of  the  danger  of  costly  breakdown  abroad.  Private  companies  able  to  replace  their 
ships  with  new  tonnage  should  be  assisted  as  far  as  possible  in  this  country  or  allowed  to  spend  foreign 
exchange  as  necessary  abroad,  provided  the  new  ships  conform  to  some  standardised  plan  to  fit  their  specific 
trade.  Wecontemplate  an  eventual  expansion  of  the  country’s  fleet  to  50  or  more  ships,  to  take  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade  over  world  routes.  For  the  present,  however,  the  problem  is  one  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  re-organisation,  not  of  expansion. 

57.  The  programme  we  outline  is  a  difficult  and  ambitious  one,  because  it  envisages  entering  successfully 
a  highly  competitive  international  trade,  and  meeting  the  standards  of  efficiency  and  service  maintained  by  firms 
of  great  experience  and  long  tradition.  This  will  require  energy,  drive,  and  imagination  and  men  with  these 
qualities  must  be  found  for  this  enterprise.  We  believe  action  on  the  lines  we  have  suggested  will  provide  the 
country  with  an  efficient,  economical,  and  productive  merchant  fleet. 

58.  There  is  need  to  provide  an  economical  and  efficient  passenger  service  between  Karachi  and  Chittagong 
and  suitable  shipping  for  Haj  Pilgrims.  We  believe  that  the  provision  of  deck  and  some  cabin  accommodation 
between  Karachi  and  Chittagong  on  coast-wise  cargo  ships  built  to  passenger  ship '  regulations  will  secure  a  more 
frequent  service  at  perhaps  only  half  the  present  cost.  The  service  will  take  two  or  three  days  longer,  but  for  those 
who  use  the  sea  route  time  is  not  as  important  as  the  cost  and  frequency  of  service.  The  situation  will  change 
when  the  railway  route  across  India  becomes  available  as  a  more  normal  means  of  travel  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  It  is  possible  that  all  cargo  ships  may  not  be  able  to  provide  a  regular  scheduled  passenger  service  and 
it  may  in  addition  be  found  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  passenger  ships,  one  or  both  of  which  could  be  diver¬ 
ted  to  Haj  traffic  when  required.  The  existing  ships  used  by  Haj  Pilgrims  are  obsolete  but,  as  the  whole  character 
of  the  present  Haj  route  will  most  probably  be  changed  by  the  construction  of  the  Dhahran-Riyadh  railway 
link,  we  think  further  provision  of  ships  for  this  traffic  should  he  deferred. 

INLAND  WATER  TRANSPORT 

59.  Waterways  provided  by  nature  or  constructed  by  man  for  this  or  other  purposes  offer  the  cheapest  form 
of  inland  transport.  In  East  Pakistan  inland  waterways  are  the  principal  means  of  transport  and  need  considera¬ 
ble  development  ;  in  West  Pakistan  possibilities  of  the  development  of  water  transport  are  limited. 

60.  East  Pakistan  is  an  area  of  streams  and  rivers  including  the  Ganges,  the  Brahamputra  and  the  Megua 
which  are  amongst  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  There  are  about  4,000  miles  of  potentially  navigable  water¬ 
ways  which  have,  however,  been  reduced  to  about  2,500  miles  due  to  silting  and  shoaling,  etc.  The  waterways 
play  a  very  important  role  in  the  economy  of  the  Province.  Over  one  thousand  self-propelled  and  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  other  craft  ply  on  them.  Water  transport  accounts  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  traffic 
of  the  Province.  About  one-quarter  of  the  traffic  is  carried  by  the  railways  and  a  negligible  amount  by  roads, 
Amongst  the  big  carriers,  the  Joint  Steamer  Companies  account  for  the  major  portion  of  tlie  cargo  handled  by 
mechanically-propelled  craft.  The  greatest  amount  of  cargo  is,  however,  carried  by  hand-operated  country 
craft.  The  Chalna-Mangla  anchorage  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  inland  water  transport,  which  also  carries 
substantial  amount  of  cargo  to  Chittagong  port. 

61.  During  the  flood  season  the  navigable  waterways  are  extended  to  about  4,000  miles  and  afford  the  only 
means  of  inter-communication  between  the  thousands  of  villages  situated  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  while  the  five 
principal  inland  ports  of  Narayanganj,  Chandpur,  Barisal,  Khulna  andGolando,  serve  as  the  chief  distribution 
centres  of  trade.  The  largest,  Narayanganj,  is  the  principal  centre  for  the  collection  and  baling  of  jute  for  export. 
Because  the  total  length  of  the  railway  lines  in  the  province  is  only  about  1,700  miles,  thousands  of  villages  are 


far  away  from  the  rail -head  and  land  traffic  is  often  dislocated  during  monsoons.  Inland  water  transport  becomes  i 
the  real  life-line  af  the  province  during  the  rainy  season.  | 

62.  The  efficient  operation  of  inland  water  transport  is  dependent  on  the  provision  of  a  number  of  services,  ! 
These  include  river  surveys,  the  provision  of  navigational  aids,  maintenance  of  water  channels  through  dredging  i 
and  river  training,  provision  of  pilotage  and  salvage  facilities,  enforcement  of  navigation  rules,  survey  of  vessels  | 
and  country  craft,  maintenance  of  inland  ports  and  the  provision  of  terminal  facilities  for  passengers  and  far  the  jr 
handling  and  storage  of  cargo.  Ail  these  services  are  closely  inter-related  and  can  be  provided  efficiently  if  they  f 
are  co-ardinated  by  a  single  controlling  authority.  Th  ese  various  services  are  at  present  performed  by  different  | 
independent  agencies  without  any  unified  control.  For  example,  the  Joint  Steamer  Companies  do  same  of  their  { 
own  dredging  and  provide  some  buoys  and  other  navigational  aids.  The  Irrigation  Department  of  the  East  \ 
Pakistan  Government  is  also  responsible  for  dredging  and  the  Central  Engineering  Authority  for  the  provision  1 
of  buoys  and  navigational  aids.  Laws  relating  to  inland  water  transport  are  administered  by  the  Transport  De-  \ 
partment  of  the  East  Pakistan  Government,  District  Magistrates,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Registrar  of  Inland  f 
Shipping.  Lack  of  proper  co-ordination  and  inefficient  performance  of  some  of  the  essential  services  makes  in-  { 
land  water  transport  less  efficient  and  more  costly  than  it  need  be.  The  clarification  of  overlapping  responsi-  ; 
hilities  and  the  unification  of  some  of  them  in  a  single  body  are  essential  for  the  development  of  inland  water  ’ 
transport. 

63.  The  concentration  and  clarification  of  authority  is  particularly  important  in  respect  of  the  water  ways. 

Because  these  are  used  by  a  very  large  number  of  operators,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  their  upkeep  to  any  one  of 
them.  Provision  for  navigational  aids  in  the  channels,  river  surveys,  communications,  and  dredging  are  i 
functions  which  should  be  performed  by  an  agency  which  can  assure  that  the  interests  of  all  waterways  users  are  j 
safeguarded.  i; 

An  Inland  Waterways  Board 

64.  The  first  essential  need  for  the  development  of  inland  water  transport  in  East  Pakistan  is  the  establish-  l 

ment  of  a  single  statutory  authority,  an  Inland  Waterways  Board,  which  should  be  responsible  for  all  waterways  j. 
and  river  conservancy  services,  for  the  provision  and  improvement  of  inland  parts,  terminal  facilities  and  storage  I 
capacity,  and  for  the  supervision  of  inland  water  transport  operations,  including  the  registration  of  vessels  and  [ 
the  levy  of  part  dues  and  other  charges.  We  have  made  provision  in  the  Plan  for  the  development  and  ira-  f 
provement  of  navigation  channels,  buoyage  and  lighting  facilities,  inland  ports,  administrative  buildings,  5 
equipment,  inspection  launches,  ancillary  craf;,  and  a  radio  telephone  network.  All  these  would  fall  L 
within  the  province  of  the  proposed  Board.  The  report  of  a  Committee  which  considers  the  problem  of  an 
Inland  Waterways’ Board  is  now  available,  and  a  beginning  can  be  made  immediately  in  establishing  a  Board.  \ 
The  existing  fleet  of  vessels  will  continue  to  be  used  inefficiently  until  we  can  eliminate  time  wasted  due  to 
insufficient  port  and  storage  capacity  and  inadequate  navigational  aids.  Detailed  proposals  on  haw  to  deal  ! 
with  these  problems  are  available  but  are  not  likely  to  be  effectively  implemented  until  a  single  agency  is  ; 
given  responsibility.  j. 

Inland  water  transport  operations  I 

65.  There  are  four  distinct  gro  ups  of  inland  water  transport  operators  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  Joint  Steamer  Companies,  which  operate  regular  mail,  passengers  and  cargo  services  on  all 
routes,  with  a  fleet  of  about  500  c  raft  of  all  types,  as  well  as  several  hundred  “  fiats  ”  used  as  landing  I 
stages  and  transit  sheds. 

(b)  The  larger  Pakistani  aperato  rs  and  government-owned  East  Bengal  Railway  flotilla,  carrying  mainly 
jute. 

( c )  A  number  of  small  companies  operating  certain  cargo  and  passenger  services  with  smaller  craft  and 
motor  iaunches  far  short-distance  traffic. 

(d)  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  craft,  count  rv  boats,  owner-operated  and  propelled  by  sail  or  man¬ 
power, 
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Although  the  last  category  carries  the  bulk  of  the  traffic,  estimated  at  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  ships  of 
the  first  category  provide  essential  services  and  carry  the  most  important  classes  of  commercial  traffic,  mails,  and 
passengers.  The  Joint  Steamer  Companies  are  registered  in  London,  but  their  business  is  managed  by  agency 
companies  registered  in  Pakistan.  The  companies  are  reported  to  have  operated  since  independence  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  loss  ;  their  results  have  started  improving  only  recently.  Their  losses  are  said  to  be  due  principally  to  the 
system  of  equalised  coal  prices,  which  increase  their  coal  bill  considerably  above  what  it  would  have  cost  them 
to  buy  abroad.  The  companies  would  prefer  to  buy  their  own  coal  in  India,  but  relief  given  in  this  way  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  other  users  of  coal,  and  we  do  not  recommend  it.  We  recognise,  however,  that  they  are  render¬ 
ing  a  useful  service  by  maintaining  transport  services  which  are  essential  to  the  economy  of  East  Pakistan.  They 
are  in  need  of  a  programme  of  renewal  and  rehabilitation  and  have  carefully  worked  out  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose.  The  smaller  Pakistani  companies,  about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  also  labour  under  difficulties  similar 
to  those  of  the  Joint  Steamer  Companies.  The  East  Pakistan  Government  has  initiated  an  enquiry  into  the 
problems  of  Pakistani  companies  as  well  as  Joint  Steamer  Companies.  The  question  of  the  form  and  size  of 
the  assistance  that  should  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  various  private  operators  can  be  considered  after 
the  findings  of  this  enquiry  become  available. 

66.  The  bulk  of  the  inland  traffic  is  carried  in  country  boats  of  shallow  draft  and  light  structure  with  cen¬ 
turies-old  tradition  of  local  builders’  skill  and  ingenuity  behind  them.  These  are,  however,  made  of  poor  material, 
and  have  a  short  life.  They  are  not  suitable  for  mechanised  towage. 

Development  programme 

67.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  water-ways  is  the  most  economical  means  for  the  provision  of 
transport  in  East  Pakistan.  The  cost  of  dredging  and  maintaining  waterways  which  have  silted  up  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  available  for  water  transport  only  during  the  rainy  season,  will  be  very  small  compared  with  building  and 
maintaining  either  roads  or  railways  of  equal  mileage.  These  waterways  will  be  available  for  use  by  self-propelled 
craft  as  well  by  country  craft  operated  by  land.  They  will  provide  employment  opportunities  to  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  either  unemployed  or  under-employed.  The  farmers  will  be  able  to  carry  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  market  in  country  craft  operated  by  themselves  and  thus  get  better  value  for  the  produce.  These 
water  ways  will  connect  many  parts  of  the  interior  with  the  rest  of  the  province  and  can  thus  be  an  effective  means 
for  the  commercialization  of  agriculture  and  the  development  of  trade.  They  will  also  improve  drainage  and 
help  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  floods. 

68.  We  have,  therefore,  given  very  high  priority  for  the  improvement  of  waterways  and  have  provided 
Ks.  25  million  for  the  dredging  of  navigational  channels.  In  addition  a  substantial  amount  has  been  provided  in 
the  Plan  for  drainage  and  flood  control  in  East  Pakistan  which  will  also  make  a  contribution  to  improve  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  distance  for  water  transport  between  Dacca  and  Chalna  will  be  reduced  to  150  miles  compared  with  the 
present  distance  of  250  miles  during  fair  weather  and  200  miles  during  the  monsoon  by  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Bhil  route  between  Dacca  and  Chalna.  The  mileage  of  water  channels  fit  for  navigation  all  the  year  round  will 
be  substantially  increased.  Additional  work  can  be  carried  out  at  a  later  stage  if  found  desirable  and  feasible 
by  drawing  on  the  Reserve  provided  in  the  Plan  for  East  Pakistan.  The  limiting  factor  will  not  be  finance  but 
the  speed  with  which  the  dredging  operations  can  be  carried  out. 

69.  The  crux  of  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  navigable  channels  lies  in  the  full  and  effective  use  of  ava  1- 
able  dredging  capacity  in  the  Province.  We  understand  that  20  dredgers  of  various  sizes  and  16  midget  dredgers 
recently  purchased  by  the  Government  of  East  Pakistan,  have  not  been  effectively  utilised  because  of  lack  of 
trained  technical  personnel  and  funds  for  their  operation.  A  prerequisite  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  dredging  fleet  is  the  creation  of  a  marine  organ  sation  suitably  manned  by  technical,  dock,  and  engine-room 
personnel,  who  should  maintain  a  full  record  of  performance  and  costs  for  each  type  of  dredging  unit.  This 
organisation  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  proposed  Inland  Waterways  Board. 
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70.  We  have  provided  Rs.  10  million  for  buoyage,  lighting  and  navigational  aids  to  facilitate  the  maxi-  j 

mum  possible  utilisation  of  the  waterways  by  various  types  of  operators.  Rs.  6  million  have  been  provided  for  | 
the  development  of  inland  ports  to  provide  terminal  facilities  for  passengers  and  for  handling  and  storage  of  ■ 
cargo  and  other  port  facilities.  A  provision  of  Rs.  5  million  has  been  made  for  inspection  and  ancillary  craft,  j 
administrative  buildings  and  a  radio  telephone  network.  | 

71.  In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  development  of  inland  water  transport  services  in  East  Pakistan  j- 

we  have  made  a  provision  of  Rs.  30  million  for  Government  investment  in  this  industry.  The  method  to  be  used  j 
for  this  investment  should  be  decided  after  taking  all  relevant  factors  into  consideration.  The  Government  should  i 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  fleet  strength,  the  traffic  capacity  and  the  economics  of  inland  water  transport  operations  j 
both  for  cargo  and  passenger  services.  The  survey  should  also  take  stock  of  the  existing  Pakistani  capital  in  this 
industry  and  the  role  to  be  assigned  to  existing  operators.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the  form  in  j 
which  this  investment  should  be  made  in  order  to  expand  the  water  transport  services,  to  increase  the  share  of  ; 
Pakistani  capital  in  the  expansion  of  this  industry  and  to  reduce  transport  costs.  Encouragement  of  competi-  ! 
tion  may  be  an  effective  means  for  the  reduction  of  transport  costs.  .  j 

72.  The  craft  design,  hull  form,  motive  power,  and  methods  of  towage  are  very  important  factors  in  the 
economical  operation  of  any  inland  water  transport  flotilla.  Present  mothods  of  towage  are  neither  efficient  i 
nor  economical.  This  was  proved  by  progressive  towing  trials  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Steamer  Companies  in 
1953,  with  the  existing  craft  improvised  for  this  purpose.  The  most  important  conclusion  was  that  a 
substantial  saving  in  fuel  costs  could  be  effected  by  adopting  the  methods  of  towage  practised  in  Europe  and 
U.  S.A. 

73.  A  team  of  inland  water  transport  experts  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  under  the  auspices  of  ECAFE 
toured  round  the  world  in  1951  to  study  the  latest  technical  developments  in  inland  water  transport.  After  the 
completion  of  the  study  tour  the  team  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  design  of  the  craft  in  securing  economics 
in  operation  and  recommended  that  pilot  projects  be  established  to  determine  the  most  economical  types  of  crafts 
for  different  waterways.  A  pilot  project  was  recommended  for  East  Pakistan.  This  project  is  estimated  to 
cost  Rs.  5  million.  The  development  of  economic  designs  of  craft  for  inland  water  transport  in  East 
Pakistan  is  in  our  view,  sufficiently  important  to  justify  this  expenditure.  We  have,  therefore,  included  this 
project  in  the  development  programme  and  have  made  the  necessary  financial  provision  for  it. 

74.  Thousands  of  country  craft  ply  the  inland  water  ways  of  East  Pakistan.  These  boats  are  made  locally, 
their  designs  have  not  changed  for  centuries.  We  think  it  essential  that  these  country  boats  should  be  built  on 
modern  lines  to  stand  the  towage  and  weather  stresses.  The  boat  owners  are  usually  too  poor  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  various  designs  to  improve  their  craft.  A  pilot  project  is  in  our  view  desirable;  we  have  made  a 
provision  in  the  Plan  of  Rs.  2  million  for  work  on  the  manufacture  and  mechanisation  of  country  craft  of  a  design 
most  suitable  for  the  inland  water  transport  system  of  East  Pakistan.  With  encouragement  from  the  proposed 
Inland  Waterways  Board,  we  believe  such  improved  craft  would  become  popular,  particularly  as  feeder  services 

to  the  main  routes. 

75.  The  implementation  of  the  development  programme  in  inland  water  transport  will  result  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  effective  mileage  of  inland  water  ways.  The  distance  between  Dacca  and  Chalna,  for  water 
transport  purposes,  will  be  substantially  reduced.  The  waterways  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  buoyage, 
lighting  and  navigational  aids  which  will  make  for  their  more  effective  utilization.  Inland  ports  will  be  developed 
and  essential  telecommunications  services  provided.  The  improvement  of  the  waterways  will  increase  the  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  turn  round  of  the  existing  craft.  Economical  designs  for  mechanically  propelled  craft 
and  for  small  country  craft  would  be  developed  to  suit  the  East  Pakistan  waterways  and  the  inland  water 
transport  lift  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  short  the  :nland  water  transport  system  will  be  enabled  to  handle 
a  very  much  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  now  and  will  partly  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  respect  of  other 
means  of  transport.  Besides,  a  firm  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  much  more  rapid  advance  in  the  future. 
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76.  The' inland  water  transport  development  programme  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(Million  rupees) 


Dredging  of  navigational  channels  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

Buoyage,  lighting  and  other  navigational  aids  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Development  of  inland  ports  ...  ....  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Inspection  and  ancillary  craft,  administrative  buildings,  and  radio  telephone  network  5 

Public  investment  in  Inland  Water  Transport  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Pilot  project  for  new  craft  and  towage  methods  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Pilot  project  for  mechanizing  and  modernizing  country  craft  ...  ...  ...  2 


Total  ...  83 


ROADS 

77.  The  need  for  a  well  integrated  and  expanding  road  system  was  recognised  during  the  war  as  part  of 
post-war  reconstruction  plans.  The  Nagpur  Plan  of  1943  was  drawn  up  on  an  All-India  basis  to  improve  and 
expand  the  road  system  of  this  sub-continent.  On  independence  the  road  system  suffered  some  dislocation  as 
a  result  of  interruptions  in  arterial  roads  caused  by  the  new  boundaries. 

A  Road  Conference  was  convened  to  make  recommendations  for  re-ordering  the  system,  for  improving  and 
expanding  it,  and  for  repairing  the  neglect  from  which  several  areas  had  suffered  in  the  past.  The  Conference 
resulted  in  the  following  recommendations  : 

(/)  The  constitution  of  a  Central  Road  Fund  from  customs  and  excise  duties. 

{if)  The  formation  of  a  Transport  Advisory  Council. 

(hi)  The  establishment  of  a  semi-government  organisation  of  highway  engineers. 

Progress  since  independence 

78.  The  road  network  in  West  Pakistan  is  relatively  well-developed  except  in  the  Baluchistan,  Sind  and 
tribal  areas.  By  contrast,  the  road  system  in  East  Pakis'an  is  more  limited  reflecting  partly  the  geographical  and 
climat'c  factors,  partly  the  fact  that  inland  waterways  provide  the  chief  means  of  transport  in  the  Province,  and 
part’y  the  result  of  past  neglect.  Since  independence  2,850  miles  of  high-type  (surfaced)  roads  have  been  cons¬ 
tructed  in  the  country,  bringing  the  total  length  of  high-type  roads  to  some  9,000  miles.  But  further  develop¬ 
ment  is  urgently  necessary  especially  to  build  roads  in  neglected  areas,  to  improve  village  roads,  and  to  complete 
the  works  in  progress  or  on  which  progress  has  been  interrupted  after  partial  execution. 

79.  Road  construction  and  maintenance  are  Provincial  responsibilities,  but  the  Central  Government  has 
a  vital  interest  in  road  development  because  of  its  importance  for  the  whole  economy.  The  Central  Road  Fund, 
in  existence  since  1949,  receives  a. share  from  the  duties  on  motor  spirit  ;  this  share  was  increased  from  2-1/2 
annas  per  gallon  to  5  annas  per  gallon  in  1953.  The  total  sum  paid  into  the  Central  Road  Fund  up  to  the  end  of 
1954-55  amounted  to  about  46  million  rupees,  out  of  which  39  millions  had  by  1955  been  allocated  to  the  Provinces. 
The  total  amount  spent  on  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  during  1948-54  was  about  350  million  rupees 
so  that  the  Central  Road  Fund  contribution  was  a  relatively  small  part. 

Development  programme 

80.  The  maintenance  of  existing  roads  is  not  part  of  the  development  programme,  but  it  requires  some  of 
the  same  scarce  physical  and  financial  resources  as  the  building  or  improvement  of  roads — engineers  and  other 
trained  personnel,  machinery,  materials  and  the  attention  of  a -functioning  organisation.  We  believe  that  mainte¬ 
nance  should  have  a  prior  claim  on  these  resources.  It  is  obviously  unwise  and  costly  to  devote  resources  to 
building  or  improving  road  while  existing  ones  are  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Funds  that  will  be  needed  during  the 
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Plan  period  for  maintaining  the  roads  built  or  improved  from  the  provisions  in  the  Plan  are  included  in  the  Plan. 
But  after  the  Plan  period  they  shall  have  to  be  financed  from  the  ordinary  budgets.  We  estimate  that  total  annual 
maintenance  expenditures  will  be  about  20  million  rupees  in  West  and  10  million  rupees  in  East  Pakistan  by  the 
last  year  of  the  Plan  period. 

81 .  In  the  programme  itself  we  have  given  high  priority  to  the  building  of  unmetalled  roads  linking  villages 
together  and  connectiong  them  with  the  main  road  system.  These  roads  should  be  built  mainly  with  local  labour 
by  local  communities,  under  the  Village  AID  programme  or  the  programme  for  the  local  development  outside 
Village  AID  areas.  No  specific  provision  has,  therefore,  been  made  for  this  type  of  road  under  “  Transport”. 
The  expenditures  will  in  fact  be  made  by  the  Government  to  assist  local  communities  in  building  their  own  roads, 
especially  in  constructing  bridges  or  culverts,  which  would  often  be  beyond  local  resources  alone.  They  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  villages  want  to  devote  Village  AID  funds  to  roads.  However,  there  are  well 
over  10  million  rupees  available  for  assistance  on  village  roads  under  the  Village  AID  and  local  development 
programmes.  We  estimate  very  roughly  that  over  2,000  miles  of  such  roads  could  he  constructed  with  the  help 
of  these  provisions. 

82.  Under  the  road  programme  we  have  given  high  priority  also  to  the  completion  of  roads,  and  to  roads 
in  under-developed  areas.  There  is  a  considerable  mileage,  especially  in  East  Pakistan,  which  is  at  various 
stages  of  construction.  Failure  to  complete  the  work  would  lead  to  heavy  losses,  and  past  investments  confer 
no  benefits  or  can  actually  be  lost  through  deterioration,  unless  the  work  is  completed.  There  are  other  roads  in 
both  Provinces  where  individual  stretches  are  incomplete  or  unmetalled.  In  all  of  these  cases  a  relatively  small 
investment  to  complete  or  to  improve  an  inadequate  stretch  can  often  bring  the  whole  road  into  full  use;  this  is 
particularly  important  for  improving  the  main  arterial  roads.  There  are  other  areas  relatively  neglected  in  the 
past,  where  lack  of  transport  facilities  is  an  important  check  to  economic  development.  These  areas  should 
obviously  have  first  attention  in  any  road  development  programme. 

83.  Given  these  priorities,  we  have  provided  for  a  number  of  highways  to  open  up  the  less-developed  areas  of 
•  West  Pakistan— -the  Indus  Valley  Highway,  up  the  West  side  of  the  Indus  (Kotri-Peshawar  via  D.G.  Khan,  D.  I. 

Khan,  Bannu  and  Kohat),  roads  to  open  up  the  former  Baluchistan  areas  (such  as  the  road  from  Karachi  to  Kalat 
and  Quetta,  and  improvement  of  the  Quetta-Ziarat-Loralai-Fort  Munro  and  the  Quetta-Fort  Sandeman  Roads), 
and  roads  to  some  areas  previously  neglected  (such  as  Jhelum-Pind  Dadan  Khan-Malakwal-Gojra  and  Multan- 
Bahawalpur).  In  addition  we  have  provided  for  substantial  improvement  of  the  main  traffic  artery  of  West 
Pakistan,  the  Karachi-Lahore-Peshawar-Landi  Kotal  road. 

84.  The  road  construction  programme  of  East  Pakistan  is  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  terrain  of  much  of  the 
Province  :  a  very  flat  delta  through  which  a  large  number  of  rivers,  canals,  and  other  water  courses  flow  throughout 
the  year.  The  flow  of  the  rivers  cannot  be  obstructed,  without  prejudicing  the  drainage  of  the  Province,  and 
increasing  the  dangers  of  flood  damage  during  the  monsoon.  This  raises  special  issues  for  the  siting  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  road  embankments,  and  for  the  speed  and  size  of  the  programme.  It  also  raises  acute  problems  of  road 
construction  methods  and  designs  suitable  for  a  low-lying  frequently  flooded,  tropical  region. 

85.  <  In  greater  part  of  the  Province,  the  water  often  offers  a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  means  of  trans¬ 
port.  In  the  northern  and  hilly  parts  however,  water  transport  is  of  less  importance  and  the  special  problems  of 
drainage  and  flooding  are  less  acute.  It  is  also  in  this  area  that  the  needs  of  sugar  mills  for  roads  require  special 
attention.  Road  development  in  these  areas  of  East  Pakistan  is  therefore  relatively  of  greater  importance  than  in 
the  low-lying  areas. 

86.  The  Central  Government  have  appointed  an  Enquiry  Committee  to  investigate  the  problems  of  road 
construction  in  East  Pakistan.  Pending  completion  of  consideration  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  the  pro¬ 
gramme  included  in  the  Plan  must  be  considered  tentative  and  subject  to  review.  It  provides,  however,  ior  the 
completion  of  roads  previously  begun,  and  would  include  such  new  connections  as  Dacca -Aricha.  Gualundo- 
Rajbari-Faridpur-Magura,  Jessore-Khulna-Bagherhat  and  Tongi-Tangail.  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the 
important  Arakan-Chittagong-Sylhet,  Meherpur-Kushtia,  Chandpur-Comilla  and  Juri-Sheola  roads. 
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Pakistan  Wi"  *  SUbS'antial  a"°Ca,i°n  of  resources’  berau“  ™ads  are  costly  to  build  in  East 

Pakistan.  The  programme,  however,  will  be  increased  if  found  necessarv  and  terhnlrallv  a  A  A  •  • 

feasible  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  Equiry  Committee.  *  alfy  “d  adlra"'strau^ 

88.  In  both  Provinces  the  programme  outlined  provides  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  3  875 

s:  ™s  - k  r:  be  - 


Table  5 


Mileage 


New  Improve- 

construction  ment 


Total  Amount 
(million 
Rs.) 


East  Pakistan 
West  Pakistan 


II*  foinitr  Punjab  should  t*  eapandtd  Native  tte.hofc  '  '  wi!i"ltnded  fo' 

90.  Some  road-building  machinery  will  have  to  be  imported  dnrino  th*  pi  •  ,  . 
be  kept  to  the  minimum.  It  is  expensive  both  initially  and  for  operation  in  terms  0^’^  th«  amo™‘  should 
not  be  imported  to  do  work  which  could  be  done  as  well  by  plentiful  loca  labour m  *"  *  ^ 

amount  of  mach  tnery  is  already  available  in  the  country,  and  much  of  it  is  not  fullv  m  TTT’,!  COnS'derable 
to  greater  capacity  before  new  machines  are  imported.  We  have  marie  a  •  •  V  Tv  ’ '  Sh°U  d  be  emPloye<i 
road  machinery  during  the  Plan  period.  provision  of  about  4  million  rupees  for 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  government  nf  thp  mnA  ^  . 

machinery,  but  excluding  expenditures  under  Villaee  AID  fn  r0®Jam.m®’  "1C  ud  n8  researcli  facilities  and  new 
360  million  rupees  during  the  Plan  period  ’  C0,0n'sa"0n  Pr°j<*‘s>  and  for  urban  areas,  is 

ROAD  TRANSPORT 

shown  beic^  indePendeDC6  *“*  haS  aD  "y  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles,  as 


Table  6 

Motor  Vehicles  in  service  1947 _ 55 


(000  numbers) 


!  Source — Ministrv  of  Communirati 
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TM,  iocitast SI”'  TSSZlSl  — 

:£::,zzm «* » - —■ 

was  started  for  mHfcTndto  prevent  wasteful  competition  between  road  and  railway  transport 

ensure  improved  service  the  p  ^  of  West  Pakistan>  financed  by  the  Central  and  Provincal 

Road  Transport  Boar  s  were  Central  Government  contribution  was  made  through 

Governments  usually  m  a  rat.o  of  25  and  75  per  co.oldination  of  rai!  and  road  transport.  The  total 

the  Railways,  which  are  reprinted on  *e  West  Pakistan  is  about  13,000  served  by  850 

whUdfcoveraboutM  Jffinn  miles  a  year.  The  enterprise  yields  5  to  27  per  cent  on  capita,  investment  m 

different  parts  Of  the  Province. 

,  .  ,  .  r  J  tranSDort  under  public  ownership  and  management  has  many  advantages. 

94.  The  development  of  road  of  ^  Governme„t.  Efficiency,  regularity  and  pun* 

Reforms  and  improvements  ^  oi  financially  unproductive  services  are  not  neglected.  Some  re- 

tuality  can  >>e  ensure^  both  fi(s  and  Goveinment  revenue  must  tend  to  diminish  as 

venue  is  earned  for  the  Govern  &  c  contro,  a|s0  ensures  the  needed  measure  of  co-ordination 

less  profitable  services  are  taken  p.  f  weighed  against  the  disadvantages.  Public  manage- 

betwepn  rail  and  road  transport.  These  advantages  must  be  w“gne  8  cbief  advantage  of  road 

-  — . — — s*. — •<  - 

transport  lies  m  more  personalise  P  .  nf  national  resources.  Public  ownership 

— V  -f  **  »  1.  «. 

S5'S  ordinarily  ...  »  — 1  «*  1**  «“  !"  Z  “ 

private  enterprise.  We  support  this  principle  and  have  kept  it  in  min  in  ormuai0 

95.  Private  road  transport ^  Z> 

fort  and  convenience  o  e  p  ^  Nationalisation  offers  an  easy  solution  to  these  innumerable  and  seem- 
by  the  law  and  rules  applicable  ^  ^  however  that  private  transport  if  governed  by  apropriate  laws  and 
mgly  insupera  e  pro  '  units  and  guided  and  regulated  by  a  competent  public  agency  can  provide  a 
rules,  if  organised  m  larg  .  vi  wouid  present  a  much  smaller  problem  to 

more  efficient  and  economical  =  servicePS;  operating  throughout  the  length 

,h  d  toadThof a  fasTdeveloping  country.  The  Government  might  well  operate  a  few  services  as  a  model  and 
^ve  the  lthers  to  pnvate  enterprise  under  a  carefully  planned  system  designed  ,o  ensure  economy  with  efficiency. 

96  As  we  have  said  before  the  number  of  vehicles  has  increased  by  75  p.c.  from  1948  to  1955.  The  m- 

96.  As  we  nave  saiu  -c  w  h^n  allowed  more  freely.  The  urban  population  is  increasing  as 

crease  would  have  been  grea  er  l  impo  needed  and  being  demanded. 

must  reckon  on  having  to  make  an  increasing  provision  of  foreign  exchange  or  roa  r  p 
fore  necessary  to  ensure  all  economies  that  can  be  made. 

97  In  a  countrv  in  the  earlv  stages  of  mechanisation,  maintenance  and  operation  are  apt  to  Be  made- 

9 , .  In  a  count,,  m  .  -  ^  fp.  much  shorter  periods  than  in  advancec  countries.  Tneir 

replacement^ involve  a  needlessly  large  drain  on  the  resources  of  foreign  exchange.  Tnese  consmeranons  raise 

the  problems  of  improved  arrangements  for  the  training  offers  in -vile 

tion  of  vehicles,  and  the  local  manufacture  of  repiacemeny  parts.  1 H-  object 


for  the  longest  possible  periods  and  to  maintain  them  efficiently  and  operate  them  economically.  By  fixing  the 
type  of  vehicles  to  be  used,  standardisation  will  simplify  the  problems  of  repair  and  reconditioning,  making  and 
stocking  of  spare  parts,  training  of  drivers  and  mechanics.  Dieselisation  will  reduce  the  costs  of  operation.  These 
problems  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  some  time  and  we  trust  that  de¬ 
cisions  will  be  made  and  put  into  effect  soon. 

Development  programme 

98.  We  have  provided  in  the  Plan  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  public-owned  services  by  the 
replacement  of  their  vehicles,  the  increase  of  services  on  present  routes,  the  expansion  of  maintenance  facilities 
and  passenger  amenities,  and  extension  of  services  to  certain  routes  unlikely  to  be  served  by  private  companies. 

99.  It  is  important  that  road  transport  should  be  organised  in  units  capable  of  ensuring  efficient  and  regular 
services  and  proper  maintenance.  Goods  vehicles  can  be  operated  efficiently,  even  by  a  one-vehicle  concern. 
Buses  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  operated  efficiently  in  fleets.  Small  private  operators  should  be  amalgamated  into 
viable  units.  Even  in  the  larger  cities,  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  companies 
providing  all  the  bus  services.  By  standardisation  on  a  few  types  of  vehicles  by  better  arrangements  for  repair 
and  reconditioning,  and  by  employing  only  skilled  drivers  and  mechanics  the  unified  companies  could  save  foreign 
exchange  both  in  the  purchase  of  vehicles  and  the  provision  of  spare  parts.  In  the  procurement  of  vehicles  and 
engines,  sufficient  provision  should  be  made  for  an  initial  supply  of  spare  parts  and  for  regular  supplies  in  future 
years,  as  an  essential  aspect  of  sound  maintenance  without  which  road  transport  development  will  be  impeded. 

100.  We  have  provided  25  million  rupees  for  the  development  of  public  road  transport  services  in  the  Plan; 
in  addition  substantial  funds  will  be  invested  by  private  concerns. 

CIVIL  AVIATION 

101.  Regular  and  efficient  air  services  are  an  essential  part  of  a  modern  transport  system.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Civil  Aviation  is  particularly  important  for  this  country,  as  the  only  certain  and  rapid  means  for  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  Wings.  Moreover,  local  air  services  in  each  Wing,  and  especially  in  East  Pakistan,  often  provide 
the  only  rapid  and  reliable  means  for  connecting  important  areas.  Finally,  Karachi  has  become  a  major  interna¬ 
tional  airport,  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia. 

Progress  since  Independence 

102.  At  independence,  the  country  inherited  only  one  major  airport  (Karachi),  very  few  trained  personnel 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  obsolescent  equipment.  No  airline  was  based  in  the  country.  Orient  Airways 
transferred  its  base  from  Calcutta  to  Karachi  and  developed  most  of  the  present  air  transport  services  in  the 
country,  partly  with  aircraft  purchased  with  Government  assistance.  In  1955,  Pakistan  International  Airlines 
Corporation  was  formed  as  a  semi-autonomous  Public  Corporation  and  it  absorbed  Orient  Airways.  The 
P.  I.  A.  later  acquired  three  Super-Constellation  aircraft  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  linking  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  and  secondarily  to  extend  its  operations  to  the  international  field. 

103.  The  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  has  gradually  built  up  a  number  of  operational  airports  of  which 
the  most  important— Karachi— is  fully  equipped  to  international  standards  and  three  others— Dacca,  Lahore, 
and  Chittagong— have  also  reached  the  international  standard  for  the  classes  of  airports  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  These  improvements  have  involved  substantial  development  of  aeronautical  communications  services. 
A  number  of  smaller  airports  have  been  opened.  A  fully  equipped  Air  Training  Centre  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
communications  personnel,  radio  technicians,  and  others  has  been  established  at  Karachi.  The  country  is  not 
only  self-sufficient  in  these  training  facilities  but  is  now  accepting  foreign  trainees.  Three  Flying  Clubs  at  Karachi, 
Lahore,  and  Dacca  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  initial  training  of  both  commercial  and  private  pilots. 
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Development  programme 

104.  Although  both  Wings  are  fairly  well  provided  with  air  ports  and  air  strips,  some  improvement  and  de- 
velppment  is  required,  particularly  in  communication  and  navigation  facilities.  Terminal  facilities  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  standard  of  comfort,  though  improvements  should  not  outrun  actual  needs.  Inland  airstrips  should 
be  provided  only  with  passenger  shelters;  but  certain  non-terminal  airports,  such  as  Lahore,  Multan,  and  Rawal¬ 
pindi,  would  require  more  elaborate  facilities  in  the  shape  of  proper  terminal  building.  A  large  number  of  air¬ 
strips,  legacies  from  war  time  operations,  are  available  in  East  Pakistan  and  are  suitable  for  inland  local  services; 
one  or  two  centres  in  that  Province  are  without  such  airstrips  and  they  should  have  strips  built  at  a  small  cost 
by  simple  and  light  construction  methods.  Improvement  w'orks  are  required  at  several  airports.  For  example, 
Lahore  requires  not  only  strengthening  of  the  runway  but  also  new-  terminal,  operational  and  radio  transmitt¬ 
ing  facilities;  the  Same  applies  to  Chittagong;  Dacca  requires  a  new  terminal  building  and  hanger,  whilst  Gilgit 
requires  a  major  runway  construction  project. 

105.  The  national  airline  of  Pakistan  operates  a  number  of  international  services  to  nearby  countries,  and 
one  long-distance  service,  the  Dacca-Karachi-Loudon  run.  During  the  Plan  period  there  will  be  some  further 
development  of  these  international  services.  Of  more  importance  to  the  country’s  development,  however,  will 
be  the  grow'th  of  internal  services  and  local  feeder  lines  in  West  Pakistan,  and  especially  in  East  Pakistan.  These 
feeder  services  should  be  of  a  simple  type,  operated  from  existing  airports  to  local  airstrips  and  back,  or  in  a 
circuit,  with  light  multi-engined  aircraft  carrying  passengers,  plus  mail,  newspapers  and  some  freight.  Only 
minimum  ground  facilities  w'ould  be  required  at  the  air  strips.  Post  Offices  and  news  agents  can  collect  and  de¬ 
liver  their  consignments  from  and  to  the  aircraft,  and  a  local  agent  can  issue  tickets  to  passengers  who  have  not 
previously  booked.  P.  I.  A.  proposes  to  service  these  routes  by  the  more  effective  use  of  its  existing  fleet  of 
D.C.  3  aircraft. 

106.  In  addition  services  between  major  cities  in  the  country,  and  between  Pakistan  and  India,  need  to  be 
improved.  Four  or  five  new  medium  range  aircraft  are  now  required  to  operate  the  existing  regional  services 
to  meet  the  demand  of  traffic  and  to  provide  a  better  and  more  competitive  service  to  the  public.  The  expanded 
fleet,  and  the  increasing  demands  of  foreign  airlines  using  Karachi  make  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  fully- 
equipped  workshop;  much  foreign  exchange  will  be  saved  if  the  aircraft  do  not  have  to  go  abroad  for  servicing 
and  overhauling.  Provision  for  this  workshop  and  for  training  Pakistan  International  Airlines  personnel  has 
been  made  in  the  Plan. 

107.  The  civil  aviation  programme  is  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  78  million  rupees  in  the  Plan  period, 
and  comprises : 


Million  rupees 

Aircraft  and  workshops 

.  31 

Aeronautical  telecommunications 

.  14 

Improvement  of  airports 

.  18 

Training  of  personnel  ...  '  ... 

.  15 

Total  ...  78 

Because  civil  aviation  technique  and  equipment  change  rapidly,  andthe  programme  is  moving  forward 
quickly,  these  estimates  w’ould  remain  subject  to  more  than  usual  adjustments.  P.  I.  A.  has  recently  prepared 
a  new'  comprehensive  development  plan  which  is  estimated  to  cost  much  more  than  the  amount  which  w>a$  tenta¬ 
tively  inciudea  in  the  draft  Plan.  It  provides  for  the  purchase  of  2  long-distance  and  2  medium  distance  air¬ 
craft  as  well  as  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  craft.  Besides,  it  provides  for  setting  up  of  a  new  air  -conditioned 
Workshop  for  the  overhaul  of  instruments,  electrical  and  electronic  equipment  and  for  a  training  programme 
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of  Pakistani  personnel.  Of  the  new  aircraft,  2  Convairs  have  already  been  received.  These  additions  to  the 
effective  fleet  would  make  possible  a  substantial  expansion  of  internal  and  international  services,  both  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  and  more  distant  countries.  The  proposal,  which  is  worked  out  in  some  detail,  would  involve  a  very 
substantial  expansion  of  P.I.A.  services.  The  aspects  concerned  with  increased  domestic  services  and  interna¬ 
tional  services  to  neighbouring  countries  are  in  line  with  the  plan  discussed  above  and  should  have  priority. 
The  expansion  of  long-distance  international  services  requires  more  careful  examination  and,  in  view  of  the  high 
foreign  exchange  costs  involved,  a  somewhat  more  gradual  development  of  these  aspects  may  be  desirable.  The 
P.I.A.C’s  development  programme  is  still  under  active  examination  and  no  final  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  TRANSPORT 

108.  Co-ordination  of  transport  involves  the  co-operation  of  different  branches  in  order  to  provide  trans¬ 
port  services  at  the  least  cost  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Co-operation  need  not  be  wholly  voluntary,  but  may 
be  self-inspired  or  secured  by  help  from  the  Government.  It  has  been  a  problem  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  not  only  since  the  development  of  new  forms  of  transport,  such  as  motor  cars  and  aircraft,  but  even  when 
older  forms,  like  inland  water,  coastal  shipping  and  rail  transport  operated  side  by  side.  No  country  has  yet 
found  a  fully  satisfactory  solution  although  in  many  of  them  the  problem  is  more.acute  than  it  is  in  Pakistan. 

109.  Complete  nationalisation  of  transport  is  not  a  solution.  It  cannot  for  instance  achieve  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  system,  owning  and  operating  its  own  track  and  vehicles,  with  water  transport  using  channels 
provided  by  nature  or  human  authority  and  conducted  by  large  numbers  of  operators.  Nor  is  extensive 
Government  control  expedient,  since  each  of  the  many  users  of  the  means  of  transport  must  retain  the  right  to 
choose  the  medium  which  is  to  carry  him  or  his  goods.  The  transport  industry  must  therefore  be  guided  to 
co-operate,  not  have  co-operation  imposed.  Co-operation  must  come  from  within  that  Industry  by  communi¬ 
cation  under  a  common  organ  in  which  all  the  branches  of  transports  take  a  part  with  such  assistance  and 
encouragement  from  the  government  as  may  be  needed. 

110.  As  noted  above,  the  transport  patterns  of  East  aod  West  Pakistan  differ  greatly.  Therefore,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  various  means  of  transport  will  be  accomplished  more  readily  if  the  responsibility  rests 
with  managements  on  the  spot.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  means  to  be  covered  are  port,  shipping,  railways,  road 
and  air  transport;  in  East  Pakistan  inland  water  transport  has  to  be  added  to  this  list.  The  comparative  import¬ 
ance  of  each  branch  and  their  interdependence  obviously  differ  considerably  between  the  two  Wings  of  the 
country.  As  a  beginning,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Transport  Committee  in  each  WiDg  under  an 
independent  Chairman,  preferably  a  senior  government  official.  The  members  of  the  Committee  should  consist 
of  representatives  of  all  interests  concerned.  The  Committee  would  not  have  executive  powers  because  it  would 
not  be  a  superior  transport  administration.  It  should  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  special  sessions  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  would  endeavour  to  promote  voluntary  agreement  among  the  members  to  co-operate  in  the  measures 
the  Committee  resolved  to  be  beneficial  to  transport  services  as  a  whole.  The  principle  must  be  observed  by 
all  concerned  that  competition  should  continue  between  the  various  branches  in  the  interest  of  improved  effi¬ 
ciency,  better  service,  and  decreased  cost.  But  competition  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  the  provision  of 
uneconomic  services  or  preferential  treatment  by  one  or  other  branch  of  transport,  much  less  by  a  Government 
undertaking.  To  avoid  such  uneconomic  competition  the  following  subjects  should  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  Transport  Committee: 

(c)  Rates  and  fares  structure, 

(i)  on  competing  routes, 

(i'i)  on  complementary  feeder  routes, 

( b )  Frequency  and  timing  of  services  and  connections, 

Through  working,  through  booking,  through  bills  of  lading  to  the  widest  possible  extent. 


(J)  Joint  use  of  repair  facilities  and  equipment,  wherever  feasible  and  economic, 

(e)  The  use  of  containers  in  through  traffic,  especially  in  East  Pakistan,  and 

(/)  Pooling  certain  equipment  such  as  the  railway  flotilla,  and  the  barges  at  Khulna/Mangla. 

There  are  many  other  subjects,  often  of  local  importance,  which  are  bound  to  appear.  Problems  will  not  be 
easily  solved.  A  certain  amount  of  prejudice  and  of  self-interest  will  have  to  be  overcome;  in  some  cases  a  solu¬ 
tion  will  require  legislation,  or  some  other  form  of  aid  from  the  Government.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
machinery  should  be  established  to  allow  the  partners  in  transport  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

111.  A  Transport  Co-ordination  Board  has  recently  been  established  in  East  Pakistan ;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Central  Board  of  Transport  for  West  Pakistan  has  been  under  consideration.  A  move  towards  im¬ 
plementing  the  policy  of  transport  co-ordination  has  thus  been  made.  Developments  in  the  organisation  and 
arrangements  will  be  found  necessary  as  experience  is  gained. 

TRANSPORT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAME 

112.  The  public  development  expenditure  we  have  proposed  for  Transport  service  in  the  Plan  is  summa¬ 
rised  in  Table  7  below  : 

Table  7 

Proposed  allocations  for  transport  services,  public  sector,  1955-60  by  executing  authorities 


(Million 

rupees) 

East  Pak¬ 

West  Pak¬ 

Central 

istan  Govt. 

istan  Govt. 

Government 

Total 

Railways 

... 

683 

683 

Ports  (excluding  shipyards) 

... 

130 

130 

Shipping 

... 

... 

63 

63 

Inland  water  transport 

83 

83 

Roads 

... 

165 

195 

... 

360 

Road  transport 

... 

... 

25 

... 

25 

Civil  aviation 

... 

... 

... 

78 

78 

Total 

248 

220 

954 

1422 

Note. — Of  the  amounts  included  for  railways,  Rs.  167  million  is  for  East  Bengal  Railway  and  Rs.  512 
million  for  North  Western  Railway.  Of  the  amounts  included  for  ports,  Rs.  41  million  are  for 
Chittagong  and  Khulna-Mangla;  the  remainder  is  for  Karachi 
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Charier  25 
COMMUNICATIONS 
POSTAL  SERVICES 


Development  since  Independence 

1.  The  postal  services  of  the  country  have  three-quarters  of  a  century’s  experience  behind  them,  and  are 
now  well  established,  after  a  major  readjustment  at  partition.  Expansion  is  continuous  :  starting  with  5,650 
post  offices  at  independence,  the  country  now  has  nearly  8,000.  All  first-class  mails  and  money  orders  between 
the  two  Wings  are  carried  exclusively  by  air.  A  technical  training  programme  for  all  categories  of  postal  staff 
has  been  introduced,  with  Regional  Training  Centres  at  Karachi  and  Dacca  and  Sub-Regional  Centres  at  many 
other  important  places.  Special  services  have  expanded  considerably.  The  Savings  system  has  expanded  from 
2,185  Savings  Bank  post  offices  with  773,999  accounts  and  233  million  rupees  of  deposits  in  1948,  to  3,555  Savings 
Bank  Post  Offices  with  1,066,510  accounts  and  338  million  rupees  of  deposits  in  1955.  P.O.  Savings  Certificates 
at  present  amount  to  more  than  17  million  rupees.  In  the  field  of  postal  life  insurance  only  5,000  new  policies 
were  issued  during  the  period  1947-53’;  after  a  recent  reorganisation,  7,097  fresh  policies  were  issued  during  one 
year,  1954-55.  In  addition  to  the  usual  services  ancillary  to  postal  business,  the  Post  Office  deals  with  the 
sale  of  anti-malaria  medicines  in  rural  areas. 

2.  Services  are  carried  on  in  general  post  offices,  branch  and  rural  post  offices  and  agencies,  on  the  whole 
properly  housed  and  equipped.  The  administrative  headquarters  in  Karachi  still  occupy  a  number  of  temporary 
buildings.  Regional  headquarters  are  permanently  housed.  There  are  no  development  works  of  any  magnitude 
in  progress.  The  financial  picture  of  the  Post  Office  is  shown  in  table  1. 

Table  I 


Post  Office  Revenue  Account  1947 — 55 
(Thousand  Rupees) 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

(+)  (-) 
Surplus  or  loss 

1947-48  (7-1/2  months)  . 

.  (1,00,26) 

(1.42,05) 

(-41,79) 

1948-49  . 

.  2,27,47 

2,70,01 

—42.54 

1949-50  . 

.  2,67,79 

3,42,04 

—74,35 

1950-51  . 

3,04,58 

3,37,65 

—33,07 

1951-52  . 

.  3,60,20 

3,38,46 

+21,74 

1952-53  . 

.  4,17,90 

3,69,38 

+48,42 

1953-54  . 

.  4,40,78 

3,69,54 

+71  24 

1954-55  ...  . 

.  3,38,61 

3,91,74 

—53,13 

( Source  :  Director  General,  Posts  Sc  Telegraphs). 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  the  post  office  has  been  running  at  a  loss  except  in  the  years  1951-52, 
1952-53,  and  1953-54. 
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Development  Programme 

3.  At  present,  the  first  objective  is  to  provide  a  post  office  for  every  village  of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
There  are  about  1,500  of  such  villages  without  service.  A  village  qualifies  for  a  post  office  if  the  annual  deficit 
in  operation  is  not  expected  to  exceed  Rs.  600  per  annum.  It  must  be' expected  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  new 
village  postal  services  will  operate  at  a  loss.  Expansion  must  continue,  but  the  loss  might  be  reduced  by  estab¬ 
lishing  agencies  rather  than  offices  manned  by  postal  staff,  by  limiting  transactions  at  the  less  important  offices 
to  the  sale  of  stamps  and  minor  services'  only,  by  arranging  for  adjacent  villages  to  share  one  agency,  and  by  other 
devices.  The  question  of  extending  postal  services  to  villages  with  smaller  population  than  2,000  should  be 
considered  after  completing  the  present  programme. 

4.  Additional  mechanical  equipment  is  required  by  the  Post  Office.  Although  the  use  of  motor  cycles 
and  scooters  may  be  deemed  a  luxury,  vans,  light  trucks,  and  lorries  are  required  for  transport  of  mails  within 
the  towns,  to  replace  contractors  so  as  to  bring  the  services  under  better  control.  Service  in  many  country  towns 
is  now  provided  in  rented  buildings,  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  range  of  postal  activities.  These  buildings 
should  gradually  be  replaced  by  new  and  suitable  accommodation  constructed  for  the  Post  Office.  In  Karachi 
there  is  need  for  (a)  an  appropriate  postal  headquarters,  ( b )  a  suitable  General  Post  Office,  (c)  a  modern  sorting 
office.  The  headquarters  could  conveniently  be  accommodated  in  one  building,  with  either  the  general  post 
office  or  the  sorting  office.  But  in  any  case,  we  consider  that  the  sorting  office  should  have  priority,  because 
the  present  general  post  office  will  serve  for  many  years  if  sorting  is  transferred  elsewhere.  The  new  headquarters 
should  receive  second  consideration,  and  could  be  built  over  the  new  sorting  office  or  over  the  general  post  office. 
A  number  of  additional  training  centres,  staff  quarters,  maintenance  shops,  stores  and  similar  establishments 
are  undoubtedly  a  necessity  in  a  growing  administration. 

5.  The  Post  Office  development  programme  will  mean  increased  recurrent  expenses  as  well  as  capital  expen¬ 
diture  :  for  the  latter  we  have  provided  17  million  rupees  in  the  Plan. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Development  since  Independence 

6.  Telecommunications  cover  telegraph  and  telephone  services'by  wire,  cable  and  wireless,  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications.  Starting  with  severe  handicaps 
they  have  developed  rapidly  since  partition.  The  increase  in  telephone  service  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  the 
number  of  exchanges  increased  from  242  in  1947-48  to  439  in  1954-55  and  the  number  of  telephones  installed 
from  12,449  to  37,076.  Modern  trunk  exchanges  have  been  opened  at  Dacca,  Rawalpindi,  Chittagong,  Lyallpur, 
Sargodha  and  Quetta.  The  number  of  inland  trunk  calls  has  quadrupled,  from  334,000  in  1947-48  to  1,362,000 
in  1954-55.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  for  telephone  equipment  a  telephone  factory  has  been  established  at 
Haripur,  and  the  assembly  of  instruments  has  begun.  Telegraph  traffic  has  increased  by  about  60  per  cent  since 
partition.  Voice  frequency  telegraph  channels  to  work  teleprinters  between  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan 
have  been  installed  and  the  number  of  radio  telephone  channels  between  the  two  Wings  increased  to  three. 

7.  Office  buildings  for  telecommunication  installations  and  nearly  1,400  staff  quarters  have  been  built. 
Three  telegraph  store  depots  and  a  modern  telegraph  line  store  workshop,  capable  of  meeting  the  entire  require¬ 
ments  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  for  line  materials  have  been  established.  The  technical  training 
centre  stationed  at  Lyallpur  is  being  shifted  to  Haripur  where  the  Central  Telecommunication  Training  College 
will  be  situated.  Three  regional  training  centres  are  being  established  at  Lahore,.  Karachi  and  Dacca. 

8.  The  Telecommunication  capital  assets  have  increased  front  36*5  million  rupees  at  independence  to  more 
than  90  million  rupees.  The  operating  results  since  194.  arc  shown  in  table  l  and  3.  The  surpluses  earned 
annually  have  been  very  considerable,  and  have  served  to  cover  annual  deficits  on  the  postal  service. 
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Table  2 


Telegraph  system — operating  results 


1948—55 

(Thousand  Rupees) 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure  Surplus  or  loss 

1948-49  ... 

.  86,59 

64,10 

+22,49 

1949-50  ... 

... 

. .  1,13,86 

82,90 

+30,96 

1950-51  ... 

... 

.  .  1,18,27 

93,34 

+24,93 

1951-52  ... 

.  1,40,41 

1,08,34 

+32,07 

1952-53  ... 

.  1,19,25 

1,03,84 

+  15,41 

1953-54  ... 

.  1,02,10 

9,80,00 

+4,10 

1954-55  ... 

I 

... 

.: .  1,22,09 

1,27,29 

—5,20 

( Source :  Director  General,  Posts  &  Telegraphs). 

Table  3 

Telephones — operating  results  1947 — 55 

(Thousand  Rupees) 

Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

1947-48  ... 

... 

.  37,28 

33,23 

4,05 

1948-49  ... 

... 

.  1,20,92 

71,34 

49,58 

1949-50  ... 

.  1,38,41 

86,58 

51,83 

1950-51  ... 

.  1,79,39 

1,02,16 

77,23 

1951-52  ... 

.  1,78,80 

1,24,00 

54,80 

1952-53  ^  ... 

.  2,09,35 

1,11,49 

97,86 

1953-54  ... 

.  2,23,33 

1,17,08 

1,06,25 

1954-55  ... 

... 

.  2,40,53- 

1,09,62 

1,30,91 

(Source  :  Director  General,  Posts  &  Telegraphs) 


9.  The  telephone  system  operates  under  the  constant  pressure  of  a  demand  that  far  outstrips  the  capacity 
to  serve.  In  the  main  centres  there  are  long  waiting  lists  of  would-be  subscribers,  and  they  do  not  shrink  even 
when  exchange  extensions  are  put  into  service,  because  new  demands  arise  as  soon  as  old  ones  are  met.  Out¬ 
lying  districts  can  only  slowly  be  joined  to  the  net-work.  The  trunk  lines  are  heavily  overburdened,  and  between 
main  centres  as  high  a  proportion  as  20  per  cent  of  all  booked  trunk  calls  are  cancelled  for  failure  to  connect 
within  a  reasonable  time.  These  demands  have  not  shown  any  recession  in  the  face  of  incroased  traffic.  Table  4 
shows  the  actual  applications  for  and  installations  of  telephone  services. 
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Table  4 


Registered  Applications  and  Installations  of  Telephones 


Applications 

received 


Pending 

demands 


Total 

demands 


Telephones 

installed 


Year 

during 
the  year 

of  the 
previous 
years 

of  the 
year 

during 

the 

year 

1947-48  . 

2,821 

... 

2,821 

2,063 

1948-49  . 

3,414 

758 

4,172 

1,814 

1949-50  . 

2,580 

2,358 

4,938 

1,423 

1950-51  . * 

2,514 

3,515 

6,029 

1,811 

1951-52  .  *  •  ■ 

.  3,891 

4,218 

8,109 

1,732 

1952-53  . . 

4,336 

6,377 

10,713 

3,257 

1953-54  . 

9,375 

7,456 

14,831 

5,837 

1954-55  . .  . 

12,371 

10,994 

23,365 

8,761 

Applications  pending  at  the  beginning  of  1955-56: 

14,604. 

(Source  : 

Director  General,  Posts  &  Telegraphs). 

Development  Programme  : 

10.  A  carefully  planned  Telecommunications  development  programme  was  submitted  to  us,  to  cover  the 
years  1954-55  to  1959-60.  Some  of  this  programme  was  carried  out  in  1954-55,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Plan 
period.  A  continued  substantial  programme  during  the  Plan  period  is  obviously  justified  by  the  importance  of 
adequate  communications  to  the  functioning  of  expanding  industry,  commerce  and  administration  We  believe 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  country,  at  the  present  time,  to  meet  all  demand  for  services  in  this  field.  The 
requirement  for  foreign  exchange  is  particularly  heavy,  in  this  programme  as  in  the  case  of  other  fields,  some  of 
the  less  essential  demands  for  services  cannot  be  fully  met  in  this  Plan  period.  Even  countries  which  are  highly 
developed  have  found  that  they  cannot  afford  to  allocate  all  the  resources  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  tele¬ 
phones  in  full.  It  is  also  particularly  difficult  to  estimate  future  demand  for  telephone  services— the  actual 
registered  demand  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  need  that  exists  or  will  develop.  The  size  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  development  programme  should  be  reviewed  during  the  Plan  period,  to  determine  whether  needs 
which  are  important  for  the  functioning  and  development  of  the  economy  are  being  met. 

11.  The  development  programme  now  included  in  the  Plan  is  a  very  large  one  in  terms  of  pa  st  achieve¬ 
ments.  To  bring  telegraph  services  to  additional  areas,  close  to  100  existing  post  offices  will  also  provide  tele¬ 
graph  connections.  This  development  is  of  particular  importance  for  rural  areas.  In  the  cities,  teleprinter  services 
to  provide  direct  connections  can  substantially  improve  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  large  enterprises.  For  this 
purpose  about  10  new  exchanges,  able  to  serve  eventually  up  to  900  subscribers  wall  be  established.  Phonogram 
service  will  be  expanded  as  well.  New  circuits,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Telegraph  system  -will  be  provided 
both  within  Pakistan  and  for  connection  with  other  countries.  Such  important  connections  as  Dacca— Chitta¬ 
gong  and  Karachi— Lahore  will  have  up  to  18  telegraph  channels,  greatly  increasing  their  capacity  to  handle 
traffic.  A  small  provision  for  the  introduction  of  picture  transmission,  inland  and  to  London,  is  included  as 
a  first  experiment  in  this  field. 
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12.  The  development  of  local  telephone  services  requires  the  largest  proportion  of  resources  devoted  to 
telecommunications,  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total  The  number  of  telephones  in  service  is  expected 
to  increase  from  about  37,000  in  1954-55  to  about  75,000  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  This  represents  a 
substantial  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  telephone  installations,  and  provides  about  three  times  as  many  telephones 
as  the  total  registered  pending  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period.  To  serve  the  expanded  local  tele¬ 
phone  network  about  40  new  exchanges  will  be  established  and  50  existing  ones  expanded.  To  provide  service 

m  smaller  towns,  about  100  public  call  offices  will  be  opened,  in  some  cases  connecting  the  town  by  wireless  with 
the  main  telephone  facilities. 


13.  The  demand  for  improved  long  distance  facilities,  internal  and  international,  is  equally  pressin-  and 
about  one  third  of  the  resources  allocated  to  telecommunications  will  be  required  for  this  part  of  the  pro»ramm° 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  local  subscribers,  long  distance  traffic  will  also  increase,  but  even  in  thepre- 
plan  period  the  number  of  channels  between  important  cities  was  inadequate,  while  other  centres  were  not  ' 
tegrated  with  the  trunk  system  at  all.  During  the  Plan  period  trunk  telephone  services  will  be  extended  to  about 
100  locations,  with  new  trunk  exchanges  established  at  about  20  centres  and  existing  exchanges  expanded  ' 
about  half  that  number.  To  provide  these  services  new  overhead  lines  of  about  1,000  miles  will  be  needed  T 
well  as  a  very-high-frequency  network  radiating  from  Dacca  for  East  Pakistan,  where  both  underground  and 
overhead  lines  are  less  satisfactory.  Radio  telephone  connections  will  be  established  to  about  20  centres  to  s 
inaccessible  places  or  in  emergencies.  New  or  additional  wireless  telephone  links  will  connect  Karachi  D  ^ 
Chittagong  and  Rawalpindi.  In  addition,  radio  telephone  links,  will  be  established  from  Karachi'  and  D^^’ 
with  about  15  foreign  cities  in  the  Near  East,  Europe,  and  Far  East.  1  ‘  acca’ 


.  14'  To  carry  out  this  {av&  expansion  of  communication  services  will  require  a  substantial  increase  in  th 
trained  and  skilled  staff  of  the  department.  To  train  junior  professional,  technical  and  skilled  p-rsonn  l  ti  6 
Department  will  have  one  main  and  three  regional  centres.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send  some  seniorprofes  i 
staff  abroad  for  advanced  training.  Research  on  techniques  and  materials  would  be  desirable  on  a  sm  11  i 
The  Department  has  provided  for  a  research  institute  in  its  plans.  "  3  scaie‘ 


15.  While  the  programme  for  telecommunication  outlined  above  is  not  as  large  as  might  be  <w  I 
meet  all  demands  in  this  field,  it  is  nevertheless  an  extremely  ambitious  programme,  which  will  greatl  ‘° 

and  expand  the  services  available  to  the  country  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  and  should  at  the  L™  7  'T1™0 
close  to  satisfying  all  urgent  and  important  needs.  y  eas  come 


BROADCASTING 

*  Progress  since  Independence 

16.  At  independence.  Radio  Pakistan  started  with  medium-wave  stations  at  Lahore,  Peshawar  a  d  D 
with  an  output  of  20  kilowatts,  broadcasting  only  27  programme-hours  daily.  Karachi’ Station  wa'^dd  r* 
1948,  Rawalpindi  in  1950.  Today,  the  five  regional  stations,  aided  by  eight  ancillary  transmitters  have  aT  M 
power  of  170  kilowatts  and  are  putting  out  105  programme-hours  daily  using  17  different  languages  This  d°  r 
lopment  involved  a  capital  outlay  of  about  10  million  rupees  by  1955.  The  only  revenues* come  from1]’  ^ 
fees  paid  by  listeners  and  from  the  sale  of  publications;  they  fall  far  short  of  the  studio  and  transnussi^nlx^T 
tures  and  the  service  has  to  be  subsidised.  This  is  only  natural  in  a  young  broadcasting  organisation" "weT 
cannot  yet  reach  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  population.  It  has,  however,  created  difficulties  V  ^  1 
organisation  and  retrenchment  have  occurred  •periodically,  including  the  substitution  of  transcriptions  r!t 
broadcasts.  The  operating  accounts,  since  1948-49  are  shown  in  Table  5.  -  ,  1  -  un  a.i 
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Table  5 


Year 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 


Operating  Results  1948 — 55 
(Thousand  Rupees) 

Revenues  Expenditure  Deficits 


2,362 

4,484 

2,122 

1,704 

4,404 

2,700 

2,163 

5,018 

2,855 

2,427 

5,481 

3,054 

2,868 

6,558 

3,690 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(, Source  :  Radio  Pakistan). 


Development  Programme 

17  Future  development  must  aim  at  serving  the  whole  population  through  medium-wave  transmitters. 
Indeed  it  is  the  remote  village  community  which  particularly  benefits  from  broadcasts.  The  development  pro- 
Iramme  will  greatly  increase  the  coverage  in  West  Pakistan  and  provide  nearly  complete  coverage  for  East 
Pakistan  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  four  short-wave  transmitters,  four  full-fledged  broadcasting  stations 
and  five  satellite  stations,  as  well  as  receiving  centres,  studios,  recording  vans  and  technical  buildings  On  its 
completion,  Radio  Pakistan  will  have  23  medium  and  short  wave  transmitters,  with  a  total  power  of  253  kilowatts, 
broadcasting  an  estimated  162  programme-hours  daily. 

i  o  jue  effectiveness  of  this  development  scheme  depends  on  the  number  of  receiving  sets  installed  in  the 
country  •  the  difficulty  is  particularly  acute  in  areas  without  electricity,  requiring  battery  sets,  with  high  running 
costs  fhe  problem  of  getting  more  sets  into  the  homes  of  the  people  is  discussed  ,n  the  Chapter  on  Industry. 

COMMUNICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 
19.  The  expenditure  we  recommend  for  the  development  of  the  communication  services  during  the  Plait 
period  is  summarised  in  Table  6  below  : 

Table  6 

Proposed  allocations  for  communication  services ,  public  sector ,  1955—60,  by  executing 
F  authorities 


East  Pakistan 
Govt. 


Postal  services 

Telecommunications 

Broadcasting 

Total 


(Million  rupees) 


West  Pakistan 

Central 

Total 

Govt. 

Govt. 

in 

17 

202 

202 

25 

25 

244  244 


GPPK-H  3  P.B  — 22-i-5S—1.000. 


SECTION  E 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Chapter  26 

HOUSING  AND  SETTLEMENTS 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  The  expression  “  bousing  and  settlements”,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  means  the  sum-total  of  physical 
facilities  essential  to  the  development  or  a  harmonious,  healthy  and  happy  community  life.  Human  settlements 
consist  of  houses  in  which  people  live  ;  public  buildings  required  for  the  conduct  of  political  and  civic  affairs  • 
factor.es  and  workshop,  market  places  in  which  goods  and  services  are  exchanged  ;  schools,  libraries,  communis 
centres  and  places  of  worship  essential  to  education,  communal  life  and  religion  ;  the  community  facilities  needed 
for  health,  such  as  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal  systems  ;  hospitals  and  dispensaries  ;  and  essential  public 
services,  such  as  electricity  supply,  streets  and  communication  systems. 

2.  In  developing  settlements,  whether  cities,  towns  or  villages,  one  cannot  think  in  terms  of  houses  alone 
Not  only  are  the  other  aspects  of  settlements  equally  important,  but  they  are  often  the  ones  which  individuals 
cannot  supply  themselves,  and  which  the  community,  working  through  the  Government,  has  to  provide.  A 

government  development  programme  for  housing  people,  therefore,  has  to  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  whole 
settlements  problem.  ^ 

3.  The  policies  and  plans  in  this  chapter  are  conceived  in  those  comprehensive  terms.  The  estimated  ex- 
pendrture  however  excludes  the  cost  of  buildings,  required  in  other  field  for  which  separate  provision  has  b»en 
made  in  the  plan  ;  factones,  power-stations,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools.  Village  AID  training  centres  houses 
built  by  the  trr, gation  departments  and  the  railways,  houses  built  on  newly  irrigated  and  settled  land’  -  these 
expenditures  are  included  in  the  scheme  of  which  they  are  part. 

4.  Housing  and  human  settlements,  in  these  broad  terms,  are  of  great  importance  to  social  political 
cultural,  aud  economic  life.  They  are  perhaps  the  first  type  of  investment  carried  out  in  anv  society’  and  in  a’ 
developing  economy  the  amount  of  public  and  private  investment  in  housing  and  settlements  frequency  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  field.  Tins  is,  however,  often  overlooked,  because,  much  of  the  investment  is  made  by  individual 
and  takes  place  m  thousands  of  small  units  all  over  the  country.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  housffi! 
and  community  facilities  ,s  both  essentral  for  economic  efficiency  and  an  important  source  of  employment  A  e  nf 
traction  programme  of  50,000  housing  units  per  year  with  the  associated  water  supply  and  drainage  facilitie  ‘ 
streets  and  markets,  and  so  on,  would  probably  offer  employment  opportunities  of  the  order  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  full-tune  jobs.  Socially,  housing  profoundly  affects  the  state  of  health  and  physical  well-being  of  ah 
the  people  ;  tuberculosis,  for  instance,  cannot  be  controlled  unless  housing  is  improved.  It  also  affects  morality 
crime,  and  mental  health.  In  areas  where  houses  or  settlements  do  not  allow  the  formation  of  communities  where 
no  community  I.fe  springs  up  and  people  live  as  isolated  families,  social  instability  and  political  unrest  are  4ea  est 
This  ,s  especially  the  case  in  newly-developed  areas  which  lack  adequate  facilities  and  are  occupied  by  the  oeanll 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  living  in  urban  areas.  The  design  and  construction  of  houses  also  can  have  a  p  o 

found  influence  on  the  culture  of  a  nation,  as  they  provide  a  daily  example  of  the  beautiful  or  the  ugly  of  he 

essentral  or  the  frivolous,  of  the  use  of  indigenous  techniques  and  ideas,  or  excessive  borrowing  from  oth-rs 

Beyond  this,  housing  policies  can  serve  other  development  goals  as  they  attract  people  to  particular'areas  or  help 
particular  groups  of  people.  1  ,ICiP 

5.  Effective  planning  for  housing  and  human  settlements  is  especially  urgent  because  the  exoanding  eco 
nomy  calls  for  rapid  growth  of  housing  particularly  in  newly-developing  areas  ;  the  need  to  house  refuses  and 
flood  victims  adds  to  the  urgency.  Housing  and  settlements  must  be  planned  to  provide  the  physicafenviron 

mentinwhicha  happy  and  healthy  community  can  flourish.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  limited  resources 

on  settlements  that  will  turn  into  slums,  needing  later  to  be  either  cleared  or  restored  at  a  great  cost  Th' 
requires  careful,  timely,  and  imaginative  planning  at  all  levels.  The  planning  process  must  extend  from  the  housin'! 
development  programme  of  the  whole  country  to  the  smallest  community,  witlr  the  centre  of  interest  in  th-  i;  ‘t 
of  people,  and  not  in  buildings  and  settlements  as  such. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

__  j  vocalise  of  the  poverty  ot  tne 

6.  The  condition  of  houses  and  settlements  m  this  country  was ^  ^  afford  good  housing.  Com- 

~  ^ 

pensaries,  were  inadequate  in  number,  s<ze  and  quahty.  into 

7  Since  independence  the  problem  has  been  accentuated  and C0;';nU^;  ^teed^ome  10  %  of 
of  refugees,  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  expansion  of  town^  *1951^  J  ^  ^  Qccupy  evacuee 
the  total  population.  The: special  problem  of  ^"“^h  „/ many  evacuee  houses  were  destroyed 

Still  need  about  half  a  million  dwellings.  _  Mion  depends  mainly  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 

8.  The  number  of  houses  required  by  our  increasing  are  splitting  into  single  units,  as 

population  and  the  size  of  the  fam.ly.  M“y  0  ‘ 1  gQPf  refugees  into  urban  areas  and  the  tendency  of  every 
industrialisation  and  urbanisation  take  place  ™  We  estimate  roughly  that  the  yearly  population 

^  actional  need  Of  Ibout  200,000  new  houses  each  year.  The  need  for 

replacement  may  easily  increase  the  figure  to  300,000  a  year. 

"  Thc  unfu, tided  demand  for  housing  is  — 

The  new  administration  of  the  country  ^  " 

ssrrsss  -a  ~ -  - — -r  ”  — 

- :  t - . «  r — rzr "z:r  — 

! ~  _ 

11.  The  Government  have  spent  soin^t^^e1  to  house  the 

settlements  to  accommodate  tens  of  thousands  of  refug  •  ioyees  rf  the  raUways,  ports  and  post, 

Sil  servants  of  the  Central  an  P~ Government  have  also  provided  houses  in  areas 
telegraph  and  telephone  serv.cet opment  projects.  Taken  altogether,  public  expenditure  on  houses, 

nr,y  "lot  300  million  rupees  between  1947  and  1955,  most  of  it  during  the  later  years. 

alone  has  been  aoo  #  Government  in  community  faci- 

•  *  j  ™  trt  an  milHon  rupees  was  invested  by  tne  uovenu 

12.  In  addition,  an  estimate  Karachi  sewerage  for  Dacca,  and  several  town  improvement  schemes 

litres,  such  as  water  supply  and  sewerage  for r  K J;  E  ^  on  houses  and  settlements  has  probably 

independence,  with  a  maximum  of  about  100  mtlhon  in  any 

13.  Though  the  total  effort  has homeTels  tailte.^The'older  parts  of  the  towns 

housing  shortage.  In  all  the  towns  here^  e^ge^  afe  totally  inadequate.  New  suburban 

£  —  of  population  and  insult  resources  with  which  to  create  satisfactory 

human  settlements. 


14.  There  is  a  shortage  of  buildings  for  special  purposes  essential  to  community  life.  Markets,  for  example 
are  ma  equate  in  numbers  and  quality,  and  most  of  the  new  ones  are  spreading  chaotically.  The  development  of 
agrtculture  will I  affect  very  largely  the  location  and  size  of  market  towns.  Many  small  towns  will  »row  o  ers 
w,  decline,  and  new  market  centres  will  emerge  in  areas  which  are  being  opened  to  cultivation.  Many  old'cente 
will  require  complete  reconstruction,  and  the  new  towns  will  require  careful  planning.  ' 

15  In  general,  the  villages  are  no  better  designed  as  places  to  live  in  today  than  they  were  centuries  airo 
T"  ,  ,,11,,,  „  „„  ore,  determined  b»  lb,  «*  ,f  or  b,  f  ■£ 

s — r  tsr  — or  -  -  -*  — 

16.  The  situation  is  rendered  more  complex  and  intractable  by  a  number  of  additional  problems  • 

(fl)  ‘here  “  "°  ^nera^  settlemen ts  policy  on  which  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  based.  There  are  few 
trained  peopte  available  either  to  formate  such  a  polrcy  or  to  devise  programmes.  Further  nmch 
of  the  basic  data  required  for  planning  settlements,  such  as  specially  prepared  toDormnh*  t  ’ 
and  appropriate  aerial  photographs,  are  either  very  inadequate  or  completely  lacking 
(6)  facilities  for  financing  house  construclion  are  inadequate,  hampering  private  building  ;  ’ 

(c)  in  addition  to  the  shortage  of  architects  and  town  planners,  there  is  a  parallel  shortage  nf  n 

neers  and  managers.  This  shortage  is  reflected  in  outmoded  construction  s  m  C”S" 

ductrvity  and  wasteful  use  of  building  materials  ;  and  q  ’  low  Pr°- 

(d)  administrative  and  legislative  provisions  for  settlement  problems-land  use  construct; „„  »  .  a 

supply  of  community  services-are  inadequate  :  responsibility  has  not  been  vested  in  a  T^m-’ 
agency  either  at  the  Centre  or  in  the  Provinces.  There  is  no  clear-cut  authority  for  resnl  •SmS  6  T b  'C 
of  urban  development,  or  even  for  special  aspects  of  development,  such  as  water  supply^  ”  $ 

17.  The  need  for  more  houses,  more  public  buildings,  and  new  or  expanded  community  services  h  n 

rapidly  rncreasmg  since  independence,  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  country  develops  oomthr  ^  h®"'1 
people  demand  belter  living  conditions.  The  effort  to  build  more  houses  and  buildings  and  „  d 

rs  already  large,  but  it  is  uot  following  any  consistent  plan.  The  purposes  of  the  programme  “““ 

^  pohcyTnd  “  “d  C°nSiStent  h°USing  pr0Sramme’ in  the  forracwork  of  a  mlZuho^ng 

POLICIES,  PLANS.  AND  GENERAL  PROJECTS 

18.  In  this  field,  as  in  others,  targets  cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  some  absolute  stand,  H  r  , 

shortage  of  houses  is  too  great  for  that.  If,  as  a  general  hypothesis,  we  assume  that  the  average  n  °r  ”  ‘"e 

be  built  will  be  Rs.  2,000  then  merely  to  house  the  annual  increase  in  numbers  of  families^  *° 

requrre  nearly  500,  million  rupees.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  existing  stock  of  houses mL,  h 

so  that  over  1,000  million  rupees  per  year  would  be  needed  merely  to  house  new  famili-s  adeamw,  .,fVen  greater’ 
the  needs  of  homeless  or  inadequately  housed  people.  To  raise  standards  of  existing  ho., s'  J’  Wlt'10ut  meetlnS 
services  appreciably,  we  would  need  at  least  one  million  new  houses,  100,000  other  build'  h™  commu»dy 
supply  systems  and  other  community  facilities. .  The  provision  of  the  bricks  cement  "^l  r’n^™, 

designers  and  other  resources  required  for  these  works  would  be  a  formidable  proble  R  '  “  ab°Ur’ 

magnitude  are  simply  not  available  at  the  present  time,  and  will  not  he  for  years  This  T  tieS°UICeS  °rtllis 

the.  policies,  programmes  and  plans  which  are  feasible  in  the  housing  field.  ^  ^  greatIy  lnfluencc 

19.  What  is  done  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  critically  important  in  determine  what  the  i 

ments  will  be  like  for  decades  to  come.  The  plans  adopted,  the  housing  materials  utilised  the  r  S6tt,C' 

pipes  and  streets  and  the  construction  designs  used  will  be  with  the  community  for  nnnv  7c  ■  °f  W3ter 

made,  if  the  buildings  are  ugly  or  expensive,  if  towns  are  planned  wastefully  or  growth  aphaza  -diT' ^  ^ 
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Government  The  GowLeTcan  assist,  advise  and  regulate  private  housing  ;  it  can  expenment,  but  tt  cannot 
directly  control  m  ost  houses  that  are  built, 

,0  The  housing  and  settlements  programme  we  propose  is  based  on  the  following  policies  and  priorit.es : 

20'  Th  _  mllRt  he  designed  to  mobolize  to  the  maximum  the  labour,  funds,  and 

(a)  the  Government  s  Progr^  who  ^  0^,n  and  use  the  houses  and  community  buildings.  The 
physical  resources  of  th  p  P  resources  which  cannot  be  provided  by  individuals.  The 

O—  Srie  the  initiative  where 

^  «*  " G0Vernment  ^  dCV°‘e 

W  flddi„t’s  role  in  surveying,  planning,  designing  and  experimentation  can  have  effects  greater 
<»  the  Goverimient  s  role  m  su  y^^&  P  ^  ^  By  careful  p)anning  at  all  ,evels-Centre,  Provinces 

MvmWpalities/Villages — it  should  be  possible  to  avoid  costly  mistakes,  and  obtain  maximum  results, 

from  limited  Government  should  be  intended  not  only  to  provide  housing 

<c)  the  programme  carnal  J  ^  ^  experimental  and  educational  programme.  The  programme 

exST^thenexl  five  years  should  be  used  to  find  the  best  and  cheapest  solutions  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  and  l°  h*™ ^itXuties  and  cities  need  to  be  planned  to  meet  future  needs,  they 

W  SSSU  to  match  present  needs  and  resources.  They  can  later  grow,  along  with 

the  needs  and  t^ource^oHheJ>eople^h^>^on  ^  ^  needs  ;  priority  should  be  given  to  the  most 

(*)  1,0  Pr0grTechenms  and  to  those  sections  of  the  population  who  are  in  greatest  need;  and 
md.spensable  ,  ,  resources  to  the  construction  of  inessential  public  buildings  or 

(/)  ‘Zslly  go— nt  residences  until  more  visible  progress  has  been  made  with  housing  for  the  most 
vulnerable  sections  of  the  community. 

,  settlements  programmes  proposed  for  the  next  five  years  could  greatly  improve  the 
2\.  The  housing  and  settlemen  p  g  ^  g  sound  basis  for  much  more  rapid  expansion  later  on. 

immediate  position.  Equa  y  imp  ,  ^  ^  prelijninary  stages— research,  surveys,  planning,  and  expen- 

Therefore,  the  minor  expenditur  P  I  -  foundation  for  a  large-scale  programme  later  on. 

ments — are  particularly  important,  because  they 

■  t  to  the  succesful  execution  of  the  programme  is  research  and  investigation. 

22.  An  essential  requirement  q  ide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  numbers,  types,  and 

A  survey  must  be  made  of  needs  an  resources  available  throughout  the  country  for  building 

location  of  bouses  and  settlements  necessary, 

ju  .  .  to  have  a  complete  housing  census,  but  this  is  not  possible  in  the  immediate  future 

23.  U  would  be  desirable  to  ha  We  propoSe  instead  that  initially  the  programme  should  be  based  on 

because  of  the  expense  and  rime  invo  •  needs  for  housing,  public  buildings,  water  supply,  sewage 

estimates  obtained  from  local  authorities  o 

disposal,  streets,  and  ether  public  facilities. 

r  ,1  of  wrtrV  is  Heine  carried  out  to  meet  these  needs.  Too  main  housing 

24.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know  w  t  ^  Med  because  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 

and  settlements  programmes  tbrougho  ^  )he  same  conditions  in  the  same  locality.  Surveys  should  be 

experience  gained  through  centurie  ^  private  and  government  efforts  throughout  the  country  in  housing 

carried  out  'o^0^  the  present  condition  and  nature  of  houses,  buildings,  and  community  services, 
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are  inevitable  unde  'these  condit^ w  T  ,  T"  Pr°dUCe  """*  “nd  '’'-‘mosaics.  Costly  errors 

porlant  nrban  and  rnral  centres,  but  we  have  pro^dfo'rlw^T^a '  i ' ^  T**  °f  ^ 
are  expected  during  the  next  five  vears  Thee,  ...  ^  tn  which  important  developments 

Which  will  be  devefop  "at  S  led  ,n  the  P  afn  d"  *7?  ”f  dePe"d  °”  ^  Se'eCli°"  °f  laments 
in  the  future.  For  settlelenS,  nfark  d  !l  7  ’  ^  p,a*  a  P^ticrt.arly  itnportan.  role 

and  air  photographs.  The  protect for  t0L Z  r  feIopment*  plaas  ^  to  be  baser!  on  existing  surveys 
among  settlements  to  be  surveyed  should  be  decided^aud  reo^t  p’01'!  ^  Undertaken  lmraedi!Ud>'-  Priorities 

■a  x'i,  '7  *•  »*»■ 

have  to  assign  special  tasks  to  groups  of  exnerts  fnr  p  i  ’  111  Granulating  general  policies,  and  will 
*  r“  — 

will  be  to  develop  comprehensive  and  detailed  policies,  and  prepare  reflations  andoth™'0! °f  W°rk 
private  builders.  The  Government  must  provide  guidence  on  the  us!  of  b„  ldi7  7  .'f0™34'0”5  ‘°  guidc 
rural  and  urban  houses  in  different  areas,  models  of  farms  and  small  agricultural  Ltitmet’  ‘7“  ^  P’anS  ^ 
water-supply  systems,  of  cesspools  and  of  drainage  and  sewerage  systems  Pro!ision  hast  *  ^  °f  S'”al1 

purposes  in  the  Plan.  There  i  s  a  strong  case  for  restrirfmo  th  “  '  i  •’  r  S  has  been  made  for  these 

economic  designs,  and  the  waste  of  imported  building  materials6  such^Hf0  luXUnous  hoilscs’  the  use  of  un- 

tion  of  the  effects  of  these  restrictions,  and  of  the  feasibility  of  their  equitable  af  ^  ^  T"  3  ^  CXamina" 

priority  is  to  have  more  houses  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  :  ill  essential  to'aXdt  Me“Wh'le  the  Jr3t 
which  might  check  house  building.  c  any  g0Veinnient  action 

27.  Possible  changes  in  the  Rent  Control  Act  which  are  likelv  to  limSt  •  - 

present  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  whether  or  not  to  control  unduly  expensive  house building'  "’T  lU“ding  houses 
of  its  provision  s  on  the  cost  of  living  should  be  appraised  and  the  experience  of  other  If-  perCUSS,c",s 

modifications  are  considered.  PoUcies  on  rent  control  and  restrictions  on  buildings  should  formnlucd' 'T 

settlement!  h°US"’8  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  dcliledpohS  ££££ 

some  1,500  architect-designers  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  other  specialists  if  they3"  SflU?mCnt!:  would  re<5uire 
mgs,  and  settlements  separately.  This  is  wholly  impossible.  But,  planning  and  deafen  lSl'"d,VM  f  bUiW' 
cess  and  must  be  started  immediately  if  they  are  not  to  delay  the  work  prodrome  TW  SUCC' 

this  problem  :  not  to  aim  a,  individual  designs  for  eveiy  budding,  but  instead  to  prepare  iSrTde^'T 
various  types  of  houses,  schools,  vdlage  dispensaries,  etc.,  with  the  help  of  such  experts  as  are  a  wiilaLe 

,  29'  The  danger  of  this  expedient  is  that  standard  designs  may  be  so  limited  in  number  thm  11  a 

meet  the  real  needs  of  every  locality.  This  might  be  avoided  by  the  preparation  of  designs  J  h  ,  n°‘ 

structures  and  parts  of  structures,  which  could  be  combined  in  hundreds  of  different  wavs  ^o  ,rov!Ta  !o!7  ^ 
for  each  specific  case.  With  this  approach,  the  number  of  designers  needed  can  be  reduced  to  ,n-mw-,H  " 
portions.  In  addition,  this  method  can  open  the  road  to  standardisation  and  prefabrication  o  d iff  7  Pr°' 

■”* — * -  «*  w.i«  izsssssszsi 
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to  prepare  plans  for  the  essential  types  of  water-supply 

T“be  under 

”  r 

gradually  to  provide  better  soluuons  to  problrai  .  three^  experimental  housing  and  settlement  centres 

form  al  centres  for  experimental  wor  are  n  >  ^  Qrder  t0  reduce  foe  cost  of  these  projects,  to  make  them 

ttduXb"  Sh0Uld 

tabUshed  in  big  new  settlements.  centres  afld  the  experience  gained  abroad, 

31.  To  disseminate  the  results  obtained  a  P  wi(J  d  inforroa,ion  on  building  techniques 

to  train  skilled  workers,  architects  an  p  an  >  on  housing.  Information  would  be  provided  both 

;rr,4?r™ ■—  - — - — *  •  -l 

means  as  : 

g  «*  «*-  *"> - — 

projects  ;  .  .  .  ,  . 

(c)  preparing  and  organising  exhibitions  an  e  .  ^  educational  materials  ;  and 

S  SS  indispensable  link  for  all  people  working  in  this  vast  field  in  a 

big  country. 

32,  In  addition,  a  vocational  in  turn  inflnence  the  general 

So centres  shonld  be  established,  in  large  and  growing  towns,  for  the 

'  PUrP0Wfproviding  day-training  courses  for  young  men  who  wani  to  be  better  trained  and  who  can  afford  to 

®  pr°jects  for  specific 
{  periods,  and  assist  in  community  or  even  private  effort. 

*  «-SK!T£ir:iS: 

facilities,  accommodation  an  eq  p  ^  ^  intendiug  to  go  back  to  their  districts  and  their  regions  and  work 

two  types  of  students.  A  arg*j  8  th  principles  and  possibilities  involved  in  implementing  scheme  for 

.  on  local  problems  should  study  m  y * ,  F  P  ^  ^  select  and  modify  appropriate  types  of  designs, 

■  small  market  towns  and  rural  areas.  y  ^  pare  commUuity  plans  in  accordance  with  general 

or  in  case  of  need  design  minor  i  second  category  of  students  would  be  the  general  planners, 

with  qnahfications  corresponding  to  the  western  g  architectural  projects.  Because  this 

eouid  take  charge  of  major  !“  housing  developments,  the  best  available  people 

project  will  have  the  greatest^kmo^  ^  adaptable,  imaginative,  and  original  able  to  serve  the  special  objectives 

In^eedTofa Country  now  entering  a  new  era  of  economic  and  social  development. 
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34.  Both  schools  should  be  associated  with  the  planning  effort  which  will  be  required  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  programme,  they  could  for  example  first  be  organised  and  operated  as  small  training  units 
inside  the  housing  and  settlements  planning  agency.  The  training  will  thus  be  from  the  beginning  practical 
and  adjusted  to  the  real  conditions  of  the  country. 

35.  It  is  necessary  also  to  provide  specialised  training  and  experience  in  the  management  of  very  large 
housing  projects,  from  the  beginning .  of  construction,  and  through  the  allocation  of  houses,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  project.  The  number  of  such  large-scale  projects  will  increase  greatly  as 
the  expanded  housing  and  settlements  programme  gets  under  way.  Contractors  who  have  specialised  in 
mass  production  of  houses  and  industries  specialising  in  pre-fabrication  of  their  components  will  be  needed. 
The  actual  construction  of  most  projects  will  be  by  local  people,  engaged  for  the  particular  scheme.  But  in  order 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  foreign  experience  in  these  fields  we  propose  that  the  services  of  foreign  groups 
should  be  secured  for  managing  some  typical  housing  projects.  These  groups,  which  should  come  from  different 
countries  to  provide  the  widest  possible  experience,  would  be  expected  to  employ  and  train  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Pakistanis  in  all  branches  of  their  work— construction,  procurement  of  materials,  accounting,  main¬ 
tenance  and  others.  In  addition  to  the  large  education  and  training  programme,  provision  should  be  made 

for  a  small  number  of  people,  say,  four  or  five  a  year,  to  be  sent  abroad  for  short  periods  to  visit  countries  with 
substantial  experience  in  this  field. 

36.  To  facilitate  the  production  of  more,  better  and  cheaper  houses,  more,  better  and  cheaper  building 
materials  are  needed.  For  this  we  recommend  a  building  materials  programme  to  study  the  use  and  production 
of  building  materials  and  to  provide  technical  advice  and  loans  to  the  building  materials  industries.  A  few 
experts  specialising  in  this  work  would  be  engaged  to  assist  in  preparing  a  survey  covering  : 

(fl)  The  country’s  needs  of  building  materials  ; 

(b)  The  possibilities  for  local  production  of  more,  better  and  cheaper  materials  ■ 

(c)  The  regulations  for  their  use  ;  and 

(d)  The  policies  to  be  followed  with  regard  to  their  importation. 

The  experts  would  also  supplement  the  general  education  programme  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
budding  materials  industry.  Loans  which  could  perhaps  be  channelled  through  the  Small  Industries  Corporation 
should  be  made  available  to  small  firms  which  could  contribute  to  the  production  of  cheaper  or  better  products 
by  the  use  of  local  materials,  mainly  clay,  lime,  timber,  sea- weeds,  bamboo  and,  eventually,  cement.  Assistance 
to  major  industries  could  be  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries  and  the  new  Industrial  Bank  about  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  We  discuss  these  possibilities  in  the  Chapter  on  Industry. 

A  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AND  SETTLEMENTS  PROGRAMME 

37\  .In  addltlon  t(>  policies  and  plans,  surveys,  experiments,  designs  and  education,  the  Government  has 
to  participate  substantially  in  the  actual  construction  of  houses  arid  settlements.  Some  of  the  work,  especially 
t  e  installation  of  water-supply  and  sewerage,  cannot  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise  ;  the  construction  of 
ouses  could  eventually  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  but  without  Government  assistance  the  effort  would  be  too 
small  and  ill-matched  with  needs.  The  Government’s  contribution  to  the  solution  of  housing  problems  should 
involve  a  single  coordinated  public  housing  and  settlements  programme.  We  recognise  that  housing  problems 
are  more  acute  for  specific  groups  of  the  population  like  floods  victims,  refugees  and  the  Government’s  own  ‘ 
employees  towards  whom  the  Government  has  special  responsibilities. 

38.  The  problems  of  the  specific  classes  of  people  such  as  displaced  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
continent,  flood  victims,  and  Government  employees  who  are  subject  to  transfer  at  short  notice,  need  special 
consideration  in  the  public  housing  programme.  The  needs  of  displaced  persons  or  refugees,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  and  will  require  careful  study.  This  should  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  proposed  Housing  and  Settlements  organisations  working  in  collaboration  with  the  social  welfare 
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authorities.  In  order  to  integrate  the  refugees  into  the  rest  of  the  population,  facilities  should  be  provided  under 
the  public  housing  programme  to  accommodate  them  in  the  newly  developing  areas  along  with  others,  rather 
than  creating  separate  colonies.  This  can  be  done  by  reserving  plots  and  houses  for  refugees  within  the  settle¬ 
ments  to  be  developed  under  this  programme. 

39.  It  should  also  be  one  of  the  special  tasks  of  the  Housing  and  Settlements  organisations  to  study  the 
effects  of  floods  on  settlements  and  to  devise  better  ways  of  planning  and  constructing  houses,  buildings,  and 
community  facilities,  in  the  settlements  liable  to  flood,  so  that  damage  can  be  minimised. 

■  40  The  creation  of  the  new  administrative  centres  at  Karachi,  Lahore  and  Dacca  and  the  growth  of  many 

regional  centres  require  adequate  housing  for  civil  servants,  towards  whom,  in  the  interest  of  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  the  Government  has  particular  responsibility.  Inthoseareas  their  needs  should  be  given  special  attention 
in  allotting  the  plots  and  houses  available.  Elsewhere,  the  needs  of  civil  servants  should  rank  with  those  of  the 
public  generally,  except  for  those  who  are  liable  to  transfer  from  town  to  town.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  latter 
categories  the  Government  should  build  and  retain  the  ownership  of  special  houses  as  at  present  :  this  part  of 
the  programme  is  discussed  later  in  this  Chapter  (Para.  81). 

41.  Government  activity  in  housing  and  settlements  will  not  be  confined  to  the  specific  programmes  des¬ 
cribed  in  this  Chapter.  The  .Village  AID  programme  will  contribute  substantially  to  improved  housing  in  rural 
areas  Of  the  Village  AID  development  funds,  about  50  million  rupees  may  be  spent  on  settlements,  mainly 
In  connection  with  water  supply,  drainage  and  community  centre  schemes.  In  order  to  ensure  that  these  act ivitie  s 
will  be  consistent  with  the  general  development  programme  for  houses  and  settlements,  it  is  essential  that  experts 
of  the  proposed  Housing  and  Settlements  Departments  should  act  as  advisers  to  Village  AID  and  as  instructors 
to  the  village  workers,  and  that  the  Village  AID  programme  should  follow  the  regulations,  standards  and  type, 
of  buildings  developed  for  the  main  housing  programme. 

42.  The  Government  should  also  foster  housing  and  settlements  in  new  and. old  colonisation  areas.  We 
have  provided  separately  for  colonisation  expenditures  in  the  Chapter  on  ‘  Agriculture  ’  ;  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  housing  and  settlements. 

43  Finally,  the  Government  should  contribute  to  housing  through  such  specialised  agencies  as  railways 
posts  and  telegraphs,  port  authorities,  military  services,  and  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation  indus¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  building  houses  for  their  employees  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  The  proposed  Housing 
and  Settlements  Departments  should  assist  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  their  projects. 

44.  The  total  contribution  by  the  Government  to  the  housing  developments  discussed  in  this  Chapter  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  order  of  861  million  rupees.  The  scope  and  nature  of  the  public  housing  programme  must  be 
based  on  realistic  estimates  of  what  should  be  spent  to  provide  houses  for  families  in  different  income  groups. 
Whether  the  cost  of  the  houses  is  to  be  borne  by  the  private  or  the  public  sector,  no  community  can  afford  to  build  a 
larger  number  of  houses  at  a  cost  which  is  unrealistic  in  relation  to  the  income  of  the  occupants.  In  general  the 
cost  of  a  house  should  never  be  more  than  twice  the  yearly  income  of  the  potential  occupant.  This  is  not  an 
absolute  rule  but  a  general  guide  for  practice,  derived  from  experience.  Very  low  income  groups  cannot  afford 
a  house  costing  in  money  as  much  as  twice  their  yearly  income,  but  by  contributing  their  own  labour  to  its  cons¬ 
truction  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  equivalent  house  at  a  lower  money  cost. 

45.  No  official  estimates  of  income  distribution  exist,  but  such  figures  as  are  available  suggest  some  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusions  which  have  been  confirmed  by  experience,  and  by  simple  studies.  In  the  rural  areas  the  lowest 
income  groups  are  the  agricultural  workers,  with  a  yearly  income  ranging  from  Rs.  120  to  Rs.  450  :  on  the  test 
proposed  they  cannot  afford  houses  costing  in  money  more  than  Rs.  240  to  Rs.  900.  Tencnts’,  farmers’,  and 
land  owners’  income  may  In  general  range  from  Rs.I50  to  several  thousand  rupees  a  year,  they  can  afford  houses 
costing  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  10,000.  For  the  towns  we  have  made  very  rough  estimates,  based  on  the  assumptions 
that  30  per  cent,  of  the  families  have  less  than  Rs.500  a  year.  30  per  cent.  Rs.  500  to  1,000  30  per  cent.  Rs.  1,000 


to  Rs.  1,500,  5  per  cent.  Rs.  1,500  to  Rs.  3, 000,. and  5  per  cent,  more  than  Rs.  3,000.  The  maximum  cost  of 
houses  for  various  income  groups  could  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  be  as  shown  in  Table  1. 


Illustration  of  estimated  yearly  incomes  per  family  and  maximum  feasible  expenditure  on  house  building 

(Rupees) 


Yearly  income 
of 

family 


Cost  of  house 


Approximate  cost 
of  land  and 
development  per 
house  in 
column  (2) 


Approximate  total 
expenditure  on 
house  building 


.  fi£ures  *n  Table  1  are  purely  illustrative,  but,  they  give  some  indication  of  the  framework  within 

which  the  housing  authorities  will  have  to  work.  For  some  schemes  we  have  provided  for  the  cost  of  improve 
ment  and  community  facilities  as  well  as  for  the  houses  themselves.  We  do  not  provide  for  building  houses  for 

families  with  incomes  of  more  than  Rs.  3,000  a  year,  except  for  a  limited  number  of  civil  servants  (para  81 
below). 


Rural  areas 

47.  Most  of  the  development  in  rural  areas  will  come  as  the  result  of  private  activity  supported  by  the 
Village  AID  and  rural  deve  lopment  programmes  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  1 5.  But  some  special  problems 
will  require  an  experimental  approach  which  they  cannot  provide,  or  will  need  to  be  faced  in  areas  where  these 

programmes  have  not  progressed.  For  these  reasons  we  have  made  special  provision  for  rural  housing  and 
community  fac  ilities.  6 

48.  Rural  water-supply  needs  special  attention.  The  position  in  East  Pakistan  has  deteriorated  •  about 
38,000  of  the  55,000  tube-wells  already  sunk  in  the  Province  have  gone  out  of  order  because  of  inadequate  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  effects  of  recent  floods.  A  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  Rs.  53*5  million  to  purchase 
materials  and  technical  Assistance,  for  resinking  all  the  derelict  tube-wells  and  for  sinking  50,000  more.  The 
position  in  West  Pakistan  is  different  both  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  measures  required,  but  there  too 
action  is  urgently  needed.  10,000  wells  can  be  sunk  in  West  Pakistan  out  of  the  provisions  in  the  plan.  Survey¬ 
ing  and  planning  should  be  undertaken  by  public  health  engineers,  and  executed  in  co-operation  with  district 
officers  and  local  bodies.  When  the  Housing  and  Settlements  Departments  begin  to  function,  the  provision  for 
planning  of  rural  water  supply  should  come  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  scheme  envisages  a  big  effort  in  the 
present  plan  period  and  further  expansion  in  later  years. 
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49  The  other  part  of  the  scheme  for  rural  areas  provides  for  the  construction  of  model  experimental  and 
*?'  ™  •  aifrerent  areas  and  for  experimental  installations  of  different  types  of  small  drainage  schemes, 

latrines0, immunity  centres,  streets  paved  with  local  bricks,  and  other  community  facilities,  aU  designed  to  use 
local  materials  and  local  labour  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

50  This  work  will  be  particularly  valuable  in  obtaining  experience  of  different  problems  in  different  areas 
whil  will  fcihtatc  planning  for  an  expanded  programme  in  later  years.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide 

"  •  f-.nHc  imder  this  proiect  will  have  to  be  allocated  by  competent  technicians  to  key  places 

- ssririi  ...  * — . .. -■*« 

Villgt  Aro  and  Rural  Development  projects  where  selection  of  schemes  and  areas  depends  primarily  on  the 
interest  of  the  villagers  immediately  concerned.  It  is  meant  to  find  the  solution  of  technical  problems  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  these  programmes  over  larger  areas  m  the  future. 

Improvement  of  existing  towns 

51  Practically  all  the  towns  need  substantial  improvements  and  organisations  to  carry  them  out  Despite  ■ 
the  great  need  we  have  included  only  27  million  rupees  for  the  improvement  of  existing  towns.  The  major 
reason  is  that  the  towns  have  no  organisation  to  use  larger  sums  effectively.  Not  one  has  a  complete  and  officia  y 
approved  town  plan  or  master  plan.  The  first  need,  therefore,  is  for  realistic  and  economical  ,  own-plans.  These 
wffl  have  to  be  prepared  by  competent  town  planners,  using  exact  topographic  surveys,  afler  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  Only  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate  authorities  can  they  be  implemented 
with  an  assurance  that  the  best  use  will  be  made  of  the  resources  available.  In  many  towns  implementation 
depends  on  the  establishment  of  appropriate  bodies.  The  improvement  trusts,  which  exist  in  Karac  u,  La  ore 
and  Dacca  can  perform  this  function  in  those  cities.  More  improvement  trusts  should  be  established.  It  wil 
be  necessary  however  to  clarify  the  position  of  improvement  trusts,  especially  their  relations  with  the  mumcipa 
bodTes  Studies  should  be  made  of  the  financial,  legal,  and  administrative  problems  involved  m  town  improve- 
ments  in  order  to  find  the  best  possible  solutions  to  the  administrative  and  economic  problems  involved.  Un  i 
the  'results  of  such  studies  are  available,  existing  improvement  trusts  and  municipal  bodies  should  be  as.is  ed  y 
,ffe  Government  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  their  programmes.  For  Karachi,  Lahore  and  Dacca  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Plan  to  enable  them  to  design  projects  and  then  begin  their  execution.  At  other  large 
tawnsTnch  as  Chittagong,  the  study  and  creation  of  improvement  trusts  should  proceed  simultaneously  with  im¬ 
provement  plans.  For  other  smaller  cities  the  amounts  allocated  should  be  used  to  finnace  the  creation  of  tr usts 
and  the  first  studies  of  their  problems.  Many  of  the  schemes  will  require  widening  of  roads  and  elimination  of 
congestion.  If  plans  are  prepared  by  the  municipalities  and  improvement  trusts,  they  can  be  implemen  cd  in 
later  years  on  the  basis  of  revised  legislation  resulting  from  the  studies  we  advocate. 

52  Existing  towns  require  improvements,  the  most  urgent  being  in  community  services.  Adequate  water 
supply  and  sewerage  facilities  are  particularly  essential.  It  is  natural  that  the  greatest  demand  in  is  fie  las 
3  for  water-supply  and  sewerage  schemes,  and  that  these  constitute  the  larges,  item  m  this  section  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  The  costliest  of  these  projects  is  that  for  the  improvement  of  water-supply  of  Karachi,  which  is  a  rea  > 
under  construction.  This  involves  bringing  water  from  the  Indus  River  by  canal,  open  and  covered  conduit 
and  a.  oneTage,  a  tunnel,  extending  over  a  total  distance  of  nearly  60  miles.  The  first  stage  of  work,  w  ich 
was’originally  scheduled  for  completion  in  1958,  will  make  available  an  additional  supply  of  70  million  ga  Ions 
H  v  Subsequently  the  supply  could  be  increased  by  duplicating  certain  partsof  the  project  ,o  make  avails  e 
a  total  of 280  million  gallons  per  day.  The  total  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  the  project  i  ncluding  the  cost  o  supp  y, 
purification,  and  distribution  mains,  is  167  million  rupees.  In  addition,  sewerage  works  necessary to  take  care 

of  the  increased  water-supply  would  cost  an  additional  61  million  rupees,  while  it  is  understood  ha  anexpen 

ture  of  about  40  million  rupees  would  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  Karachi  Municipal  Corpoialion  on  he  dis  n- 
budon  system  throughout  the  Corporation's  area.  The  total  cos.  of  the  first  stage  is  thus  estimated  to  be  about 
270  million  rupees.  The  Board  consider  that  il  will  not  be  desirable  to  carry  out  all  tins  worK  by  .  f  u  c  »n 
within  the  Plan  period.  Such  a  large  allocation  of  funds  would  preven!  the  inclusion  in  the  Plan  o.  o  he,  high 
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priority  schemes.  They  have  suggested,  therefore,  that  expenditure  during  the  Plan  period  should  be  curtailed 
to  205  million  rupees  and  that  the  balance  of  the  work  be  completed  after  1960.  A  larger  curtailment  and  a 
modification  of  the  design  of  the  first  phase  of  the  project  would  have  been  recommended  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that' the  work  was  too.  far  advanced. 

53.  Both  Dacca  and  Chittagong  need  better  and  more  water.  We  consider  that  they  merit  high  priority 
and  recommend  that  technical  consultants  should  be  engaged  to  complete  the  surveys,  design  the  projects  and 
train  local  engineers  to  see  them  through.  It  is  hoped  that  both  cities  will  be  able  to  start  construction  during 
the  Plan  period.  There  are  many  more  towns  in  both  Wings  which  need  better  water  supply.  The  situation 
is  especially  critical  in  towns  with  a  big  influx  of  population  like  Hyderabad.  Thirty  million  rupees  have  been 
provided  tentatively  for  other  towns.  This  amount  can  be  allocated  definitely  to  particular  towns  only  when 
the  studies  which  have  to  be  undertaken  are  complete  and  enable  an  assessment  of  needs  and  priorities  to  be 
made. 

54.  The  Karachi  drainage  and  sewerage  improvement  scheme  is  under  construction.  We  recommend 
that  the  major  part  of  it  should  be  completed  during  the  Plan  period,  and  the  remainder  during  the  following 
five  years.  Under  this  time  table,  a  substantial  portion  of  Karachi  area  will  be  served  by  I960.  A  large  drainage 
and  sewerage  system  of  importance  is  also  under  construction  in  Dacca.  We  have  provided  for  the  completion 
of  this  project  and  strongly  recommend  early  execution  of  that  part  of  it  which  will  serve  to  relieve  the  intensity 
of  the  recurring  floods  to  which  Dacca  is  at  present  liable.  Chittagong  badly  needs  a  sewerage  system,  but  it 
must  first  be  studied  and  designed.  We  would  urge  that  this  work  be  undertaken  immediately  so  that  this 
extremely  important  scheme  can  start  as  soon  as  possible.  Additional  funds  have  been  provided  in  the  Plan 
for  other  towns,  mainly  to  be  spent  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  indispensable  projects.  Thus,  by  I960 
it  will  be  possible  to  plan  for  a  substantial  number  of  community  facilities  on  the  basis  of  very  concrete  data 

55.  A  particular  problem  which  must  be  faced  when  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  existing  towns  is 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  refugee  settlements  built  in  recent  years.  Much  has  been  done  to  provide  the  re¬ 
fugees  with  new  accommodation  but  many  of  those  who  have  been  provided  with  a  house  still  live  under  poor 
and  unhealthy  conditions.  With  few  exceptions  refugee  settlements  have  no  drainage,  little  water,  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  paved  streets.  In  some  cases  every  ram  storm  causes  a  serious  drainage  problem.  Frequently  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  cleanliness  is  impossible.  The  public  housing  programme  should  ameliorate  these  con¬ 
ditions,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  reasonable  to  leave  other  people  homeless,  so  as  to  concentrate  on  improving 
the  conditions  of  all  poorly-housed  refugees.  Moreover,  the  improvement  of  existing  settlements  in  many  cases 
may  cost  more  than  the  creation  of  new  settlements,  because  of  the  very  poor  planning  of  many  refugee  colonies. 
Though  we  propose  to  concentrate  mainly  on  new  settlements,  we  suggest  the  following  means  for  improving 
the  existing  ones. 

56.  Conditions  in  some  of  these  settlements  are  so  bad  that,  despite  the  generally  low  priority  of  these  pro¬ 
jects,  minor  assistance  must  he  given  for  such  improvements  as  a  sewer  or  a  drain,  a  water  main,  or  a  paved 
street.  Funds  should  be  spent  mainly  on  materials,  equipment,  and  technical  assistance  for  those  settlements 
which  are  willing  to  contribute  at  least  their  labour  in  order  to  remove  critical  shortcomings.  In  this  way 
people  will  gain  experience  with  self-help,  and  projects  can  be  carried  out  with  a  fraction  of  the  government  con¬ 
tribution  which  would  . otherwise  be  required.  With  few  exceptions,  this  approach  will  require  guidance  and 
inspiration  from  outside,  and  we  recommend  that  social  workers  should  co-operate  closely  with  the  housing  and 
settlements  agencies  in  carrying  out  this  scheme.  It  would  be  even  better  if  help  were  available  from  urban  com¬ 
munity  development  projects  operating  in  or  dose  to  areas  assisted.  This  scheme  will  have  to  continue  for  some 
years,  until  old  and  unsatisfactory  refugee  settlements  have  been  improved  or  eliminated.  We  recommend  that 
special  sections  of  the  proposed  housing  and  settlements  agencies  should  be  organised  to  handle  this  problem. 
They  would  need  architects,  engineers,  and  social  workers,  and  could  begin  work  on  the  worst  refugee  set¬ 
tlements,  later  dealing  with  other  slum  areas.  They  could  either  be  part  of  the  Housing  and  Settlements  orga¬ 
nisations  or  a  joint  venture  of  the  departments  of  Housing  and  Settlements  and  Social  Welfare. 
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57.  The  satellite  towns  which  were  started  by  the  former  Punjab  Government  are  different  from  other  settle¬ 
ments.  They  are  well  built,  with  due  regard  to  public  health  requirements,  and  present  no  general  need  for  major 
improvement.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  alter  certain  of  their  arrangements,  such  as  access  roads,  service  roads 
and  market  places,  and  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  all  the  projects  in  order  that  they  will  provide  their  resi¬ 
dents  with  all  the  facilities  normally  found  in  a  well-established  self-contained  community.  In  some  cases,  where 
local  employment  opportunities  are  inadequate,  industrial  and  commercial  sites,  for  factories  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  A  detailed  analysis  of  each  of  the  satellite  towns  should  be  made  to  determine  the  most  urgent  problems 
and  deficiencies.  The  goal  should  be  to  turn  these  satellites,  as  far  as  possible,  into  self-contained  urban  com¬ 
munities.  This  may  require  some  changes  in  the  initial  plans.  For  example,  in  some  cases  too  many  expansive 
plots  have  been  provided  ;  small  plots  are  needed  in  greater  numbers.  In  others,  firms  will  have  to  be  induced 
to  locate  enterprises  in  or  near  the  satellite  towns.  The  studies  should  be  first  social  and  economic,  and  then 
technical.  The  proposed  Housing  and  Settlements  organisation  in  West  Pakistan  could  prepare  and  carry  out 

this  programme. 

Public  housing  and  rehabilitation 

58.  The  schemes  discussed  above  are  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  settlements.  They  do  not  change 
the  existing  conditions  basically  except  to  improve  public  health.  We  now  consider  schemes  for  the  extension 
of  existing  towns  or  for  the  creation  of  completely  new  ones.  To  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  obtaining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  housing  and  settlements  for  a  given  amount  of  Government  funds,  the  programme  must 
be  based  on  three  important  principles. 

59.  The  first  principle  is  that  the  Government  expenditure  should  be  concentrated  on  providing  the  basic 
community  services,  which  people  cannot  furnish  themselves.  Given  the  basic  services,  many  people  will  build 
their  own  houses  without  further  help  ;  others  will  need  to  be  assisted  through  the  provision  of  building  materials; 
some  will  need  to  have  at  least  the  basic  nucleus  of  a  house  provided  for  them,  to  which  they  can  add  later  ; 
finally,  other  groups  will  require  complete  houses,  built  to  varying  standards.  We  have,  therefore,  suggested 
that  most  of  the  funds  available  for  public  housing  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  development 
of  building  plots  on  which  people  should  be  encouraged  to  build  their  own  houses. 

60.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  Government  should  not  retain  ownership  of  the  houses  it  builds,  but  should 
transfer  the  property  to  private  hands  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  only  does  this  result  in  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
recovery  of  Government  funds,  which  can  be  used  for  additional  construction,  but  it  also  helps  to  foster  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  stable  communities.  People  who  do  not  own  their  houses  often  lack  the  feeling  of  permanence  and 
hence  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  their  dwellings  or  for  the  development  of  their 
community.  It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  unless  occupants  are  required  by  their  work  to  move  frequently 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  purchase  the  houses  which  will  be  built  under  this  scheme. 

61.  Thirdly,  low-cost  construction  by  Government  can  be  achieved  only  if  development  of  land  and  cons¬ 
truction  of  houses  take  place  in  units  consisting  of  at  least  a  few  hundreds  of  dwellings.  In  large  housing  pro¬ 
jects,  management  is  easier,  building  methods  can  be  taught,  and  building  materials  can  be  procured  in  bulk  , 
hence  costs  are  generally  lower.  Furthermore,  if  the  housing  is  planned  and  constructed  in  large  groups  it  is 
easier  to  make  provision  for  essential  services  and  other  community  facilities. 

62.  The  public  housing  programme  has  thus  been  planned  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  within  the  limits  set  by  technical  skill,  building  materials,  and  other  resources  which 
can  be  made  available.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  additional  accommodation  that  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  will  only  meet  a  part  of  the  most  pressing  needs.  The  important  thing  is  that  a  beginning  should  be  made 
in  the  right  direction.  Subsequently,  when  the  economy  of  the  nation  has  been  strengthened,  it  will  be  possible 
to  devote  more  resources  to  this  field  and  to  expand  the  programme  accordingly. 

63.  The  maior  objective  of  the  present  public  housing  programme  will  be  to  provide  accommodation  for 
those  families  who  lost  their  houses  as  a  result  of  independence,  i.e.  to  house  the  refugees.  Wc  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  needs  of  this  section  of  the  community  call  for  special  consideration.  One  of  the  first  tasks 
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of  the  new  housing  authorities  which  have  been  proposed  should  he  t 

bers  and  different  types  of  accommodation  that  the  displaced  nP  „  *"  accura,e  assessment  of  the  num- 

At  the  same  time,  surveys  should  be  made  of  the  needs  of  otter  T  “  each  of  the  ™ai°r  towns, 

workers  and  other  low  income  groups,  many  of  who7 til  SZZZu  f “*  “  "*«*» 

-  zsssssgtsxsr  r  ■*,*- — 

of  the  requirements  in  the  present  Plan  period,  provision  shonl  l  h  r  '  '  'S  °n  y  posslbIe  t0  meet  part 

should  not  appear  to  differentiate  between  refugees  and  non-refugees  nM' 2  7"  future  1 exP-'>nsion.  The  schemes 
mumty.  Separate  provision  for  different  groups  will  tend  to  ne  7  ^  7  ’”  partlcular  sections  of  the  corn- 
classes  and  factions  and  retard  the  development  of  healthy  normal  77  ^  C  7®  dlvlslon  of  sooic‘y  into  different 
the  schemes  in  such  a  way  that  the  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  c7  ”mUnlt'f ' '  The  obJeetive  should  be  to  plan 
groups  for  whom  this  programme  is  primarily  intended  and  then'to '  ^  ^  7  particu,a'1y  the  low  income 
muses  every  possible  consideration  is  given  to  the  refuge  families  a„T^  wllo  « 

New  settlements 

beincurred^n  the7onsffuehotmff  nmseMemeTts'otithe^rhiges^of0115'!1^  and.tbe  rebabihtation  of  refugees  will 

orm  other  localities  where  major  enterprises 

-e  the  maximum  possib.e  contribution  to  productive  development  pld^  KSSSTTS 

qaired  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  social  life.  In  this  wav  it  I  o7m  ih  ,  7  m  With  a"  ,he  amenities  re- 

ments  will  come  to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  homogeneol  c^nl^r' ‘° '''Ve 'he  nCW  Setl1- 

f-S  p  th;~ is  f°rb*;,c — °f  abaat  ^ 

should  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  needs.  Civil  servants  will  nPM  ■  7  able  to  Vlrtually  everybody  and 
amts  should  be  so  located  that  they  will  meet  the  special  needs  oftodu  ®°nJlldera*'on  in  s°me  areas  and  some 

as  we  have  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean  that  separate  to  of  lndustrlal  workers  and  miners.  However. 

Ihe  displaced  persons.  It  means  only  that  special  conside7ti77stouTd°hld  CrCated  f°r  a"y  group’  even  f°r 
allotments  of  plots  or  houses  in  particular  areas.  For  some  In  7 7 7'T  ‘°  Se'eC'ed  gr0ups  in  »»Ung 
be  industrial  workers,  may  constitute  a  major  part  of  those  to  who!  t^i  f  ,,  PSrS°n3’  mQny  °f  whom  ™y 

h07’  P,aC"  ~  ^  -  ^consider^r:  £ ^ 

t*  s z  rr,  t  ■  - »  — *  -  ^ 

deration  is  often  overlooked,  and,  as  a  result,  settlements  e  ten  a  77  SeWmge  SyStems-  This  »™i- 
be  supplied  with  basic  facilities  at  a  much  higher  cost.  It  il  the cTT  °.,p™g  UP  and’ later' bave  >'ad  to 
oundation  for  new  communities  by  developing  the  land  To  tl  •  ™m“t  s  flrst  duty  t0  provide  a  healthy 
quisition  the  necessary  land,  and  prepare  d^s  of  he  Jettleme  17  "7  G°Vernmen‘ Should  P-chase  or  Z 
'°  local  conditions.  As  far  as  possible  the  nl  settlement  sltouM  p  ov  de  f  ”T  ‘hat  are  s”“d 

Pants.  The  residential  areas  must  be  conveniently  located  in  rrtJ  f  ^  ^  ™Ty  day  needs  of  the  °ccu- 
employment  so  that  the  workers  do  not  have  to  go  long  distant  vvork  ^  CeiU“s  of 

69.  In  all  these  communities  sites  must  be  provided  for  all  PS,Pnf|nT 
nosques  and  local  markets,  and  should  be  planned  to  permit  access  f  •  such  as  elementary  schools, 

rossmg  any  major  street.  They  must  enable  the  people  to  or  'an  1  he  1  Par'S  °f  comm™‘y  without 
-  to  the  centre  of  interest  of  every  neighbourhood,  whether", he  local 
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large  new  settlements  are  being  established,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  construction  of  sewerage  system,  s 
with  a  connection  to  every  plot ;  a  water  supply  system  with  taps,  if  not  for  every  family  at  least  for  every  12-20 
families  •  paving  the  streets  suitably  for  local  traffic  ;  and  the  construction  of  basic  parts  of  shops  and  markets,  j. 
The  cost ’of  all  these  services  is  reckoned  at  an  average  of  Rs.  900  per  plot.  Normally,  we  expect  shopping  and  j  , 
other  business  premises  to  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  but  in  order  to  provide  a  nucleus  around  which  j . 
these  developments  can  take  place,  we  propose  that  a  number  of  shops  should  be  constructed  by  the  housing  , 
organisations  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In  addition,  these  communities  will  require  schools,  health  centres,  . 
and  other  buildings.  Provision  for  these  facilities  will  be  based  on  the  principles  discussed  in  other  relevant  parts  ;  • 

of  the  Plan. 

■  70  The  next  step  after  preparation  of  the  site  plan  and  development  of  the  land  is  the  construction  of  the 
houses'.  For  people  who  cannot  build  or  buy  a  house  of  their  own,  but  who  can  contribute  to  the  construction  : 
of  a  house  with  their  own  labour,  we  propose  that  a  scheme  of  self-help  housing  should  be  worked  out.  s 
may  provide  assistance  to  about  35,000  prospective  home-builders.  Assistance  should  never  be  given  in  cash, , 
but  in  materials,  technical  assistance,  and  some  days’  work  of  skilled  workers.  Material  should  be  local  as Tar 
as  Possible  and  supplied  as  finished  parts,  not  raw  materials  like  cement  and  timber, .  which  present  difficult  > 
problems  of  handling  and  inspection.  The  people  who  can  benefit  from  this  scheme  will  need  assistance  in  their ; 
dealings  with  the  sponsoring  agency  and  in  their  actual  work.  The  beginning  may  be  difficult  and  architects  and  ■ 
engineers  are  not  the  best  people  to  assist  on  the  social  aspects.  This  scheme  should  be  closely  co-ordinated  ; 
with* urban  community  development  projects  proposed  in  the  chapter  on  Social  Welfare  m  order  to  take  a  van¬ 
tage  of  the  co-operation  of  trained  social  workers.  Initially,  the  number  of  self-help  houses  that  can  be  built  . 
will  be  small,  because  the  people  and  the  administration  are  unaccustomed  to  such  methods.  After  a  few  years 
experience  if  it  proves  successful  this  scheme  could  be  extended. 

71  Self-help  housing  will  not  meet  the  problems  of  all  families.  Some  families  have  no  male  members 
able  to  undertake  construction  ;  others  have  no  time  to  devote  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  have  some 
money  and  he  willing  to  spend  it  to  obtain  at  least  one  room  for  shelter.  For  families  of  this  type  we  propose 
the  construction  of  nucleus  houses  by  which  we  mean  the  construction  of  the  first  elements  of  a  house.  Con- , 
sistently  with  the  principle  of  planning  for  the  future  but  building  for  the  present,  we  believe  that  plots  should 
be  prepared  and  plans  made  for  complete  houses  but  that  the  dwellings  should  be  so  designed  that  they  can  be 
built  in  stages  The  first  stage,  which  we  have  called  a  nucleus,  should  consist  only  of  a  compound  wall  with 
its  door  one  room  and  one  latrine.  Eventually  such  a  house  could  have  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  a -bath .room 
and  a  latrine.  At  an  average  cost  of  about  Rs.  1,100  we  have  provided  for  the  construction  of  about  70,000 

nucleus  houses. 

72  There  would  be  some  families  able  and  ready  to  pay  more  in  order  to  get  a  better  house.  For  them 
we  have  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  limited  number  of  two,  three,  or  four-roomed  houses.  Plans  for 
these  houses  should  permit  their  later  expansion  by  the  owners  to  serve  large  family  or  other  needs.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  social  and  economic  reasons  that  each  community  should  include  some  dwellings  of  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attract  to  these  areas  the  business  and  professional  people  which  every 
community  needs.  However,  families  occupying  these  dwellings  would  naturally  be  expected  to  make  a  larger 
down  payment  and  meet  a  greater  proportion  of  the  development  costs  of  land  than  those  who  build  them  own 
houses  or  who  can  only  afford  to  purchase  dwellings  of  the  minimum  size.  Under  this  category  we  propose 
construction  of  about  15,000  houses  of  costs  varying  from  about  Rs.  2,000  to  Rs.  4,000  each,  the  majority  of  ( 
which  will  be  of  lower  cost. 

73  The  success  of  these  schemes  will  depend  very  much  on  the  designs  of  both  the  complete  settlements 
and  the  different  houses.  The  basic  principle  underlying  the  designs  should  be  preparation  of  types  which  can 
be  built  in  different  stages.  Houses,  settlements,  or  community  centres  should  never  be  built  mraallj  m  t  err 
final  size  and  form.  Every  unit  should  be  designed  in  expectation  of  extensions  which  may  take  place  over  < 
period  as  long  as  a  generation.  It  is  important  to  avoid  limiting  houses  to  the  provision  of  rooms  only.  A 
house  really  consists  of  four  elements  :  the  rooms,  the  covered  verandah,  the  open  courtyard  and  the  garden, 
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Ift  densely  developed  areas  the  latter  may  have  to  be  included  in  the  courtyard  and  even  reduced  in  scale  to  a 
single  tree,  a  creeper,  or  even  a  pot  plant.  But,  even  so,  the  humanizing  elTect  of  vegetation  and  its  importance 
in  tempering  the  severities  of  climate  should  never  be  disregarded.  Life  in  our  climate  requires  in-and-out- 
door  livirig  throughout  the  year  for  every  economic  group.  For  low-income  families,  verandahs  and  courtyards 
in  which  some  vegetation  can  be  kept,  have  added  importance.  The  verandahs  are  needed  for  living  purposes 
and  lead  to  economy  in  building  materials  and  wall  construction  costs.  By  covering  the  external  walls  they  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  direct  sunlight  and  rain.  Trees  and  creepers  can  provide  added  shelter.  The  walls  can,  there¬ 
fore,  frequently  be  built  with  mud  bricks,  rammed  earth,  or  other  simple  methods  which  will  reduce  the  costs 
and  insulate  the  house  better  than  other  materials.  Because  the  rooms  in  low  cost  houses  are  few  and  small, 
many  domestic  functions  have  to  take  place  in  the  courtyard. 

74.  The  entire  programme'we  propose  embodies  the  maximum  of  flexibility  and  freedom  of  chqice.  In 
every  settlement,  people  should  be  able  to  choose  a  solution  of  their  housing  problems  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  That  is  why  we  have  provided  solutions  ranging  from  a  developed  plot,  which  may  be  appropriate  for 
a  family  with  little  money  but  much  idle  labour,  to  a  complete  house  built  by  the  Government  for  a  family  with 
more  money  but  little  time  or  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  actual  building.  The  number  or  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  should  be  multiplied  by  offering  plots  and  houses  of  different  sizes  in  every  settlement.  A  family  which 
has  some  funds  can  then  choose,  for  instance,  between  paying  for  a  small  plot  with  a  nucleus  house,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  larger  plot  and  building  its  own  house.  Different  means  of  payment  also  need  to  be  provided,  varying 
from  a  larger  immediate  payment  for  the  family  with  some  savings  but  no  fixed  income,  to  a  small  immediate 
payment  for  the  family  with  small  savings  but  an  assured  income.  By  combining  different  sizes  of  plots  and 
houses,  different  degrees  of  government  assistance  and  methods  of  financing,  the  greatest  possible  range  of  fami¬ 
lies  should  be  enabled  to  find  the  appropriate  solution  to  its  housing  problems,  and  the  flexibility  provided  in 
.the  design  of  each  unit  will  permit  the  occupants  to  expand  or  alter  the  house  at  a  later  time. 

Industrial  workers’  housing 

75.  Housing  for  industrial  workers  is  a  special  problem  for  which  clear  policies  have  to  be  enunciated. 
As  a  general  principle,  we  recommend  that  the  government  should  not  endorse  any  policy  of  providing  houses 
for  workers  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Such  a  policy  would  be  inimical  to  the  development  of 
integrated  communities.  As  a  general  principle  it  is  not  desirable  to  hold  the  employers  responsible  forproviding 
houses  for  their  employees.  Employer-owned  housing  tends  to  result  in  exploitation  of  labour,  and  has 
Teen  abandoned  in  many  countries.  It  is  not  only  the  industrial  workers  who  need  houses  near  the  factories 
but  many  other  groups,  such  as  shopkeepers,  personal  servants,  and  transport  workers.  There  would  be  many 
others  who  would  liketo  live  in  settlements  close  to  industries  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  debarring  them.  Nevertheless,  industrialists  should  be  encouraged  and  indeed  expected  to  assist  their  workers 
and  others  who  need  to  live  near  industrial  centres,  to  obtain  suitable  accommodation,  for  it  is  in  their  own  and 
the  nation  s  interests  that  the  workers  should  live  in  healthy  and  properly  serviced  communities.  One  way  in 
which  factory  owners  might  be  encouraged  to  assist  would  be  for  the  Housing  and  Settlements  authorities  to  make 
available  to  industrialist  developed  areas  of  land  in  suitable  localities,  on  the  understanding  that  the  industrialists 
would  erect  houses  or  flats  which  might  be  sold  or  allotted  to  their  employees.  Suitable  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to  this  proposal  would  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  we  believe  that  this  arrangement  offers  possibilities 
of  fruitful  co-operation  between  private  enterprise  and  government  in  tackling  what  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
our  most  acute  social  problems. 

76.  Most  of  the  new  settlements  we  have  recommended  will  be  created  in  urban  areas  which  are  growing 
rapidly  and  which  are  usually  also  the  scene  of  rapid  industrial  development.  The  public  housing  programme  as 

•  a  whole  will  contribute  substantially  to  housing  the  industrial  workers,  and  a  major  criterion  for  the  selection  of 
sites  for  new  settlements  should  be  their  proximity  to  new  industrial  establishments.  The  total  number  of  workers 
in  industrial  establishments  employing  more  than  20  employees  is  estimated  at  400,000  and  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  about  600,000  by  1960.  Many  of  the  present  workers  may  already  be  well-housed.  We  propose, 
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however,  that  approximately  130,000  plots  and  a  corresponding  number  of  houses  of  the  new  settlements  should 
be  located  close  to  existing  industrial  areas.  In  addition,  of  course,  houses  will  continue  to  be  built,  as  they  have 
been  hitherto,  by  the  best  paid  workers  on  their  own  initiative. 

77,  We  recognise  that  the  public  housing  programme  proposed  may  not  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
housing  conditions  of  workers.  It  will  take  some  time  to  develop  the  programme  and  then  to  develop  plots 
and  built  enough  houses.  Possibly  also,  even  after  the  national  housing  programme  gets  into  full  swing,  it  may 
not  be  able  to  overtake  the  industrial  requirements.  For  these  reasons  we  suggest  that  present  programme  for  the 
construction  of  houses  by  the  employers  for  their  workers  should  not  he  Teduced  in  any  way  until  the  national 
housing  programme  is  adequate  to  meet  their  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  measures  proposed  m  para  75 
the  government  should  continue  to  assist  the  industrialists  in  every  way  to  speed  up  their  present  programme. 

78.  Industrial  trading  estates  are  a  special  case  where  workers’  housing  should  be  combined  with  industrial 
development.  Such  estates  should  be  developed  to  include  the  necessary  community  facilities.  It  is  reasonable 
that  the  industries  should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  settlements  for  workers.  The  cost  of  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  land  for  industrial  buildings  and  part  of  the  cost  of  land  development  for  workers’  houses  might  be 
charged  to  the  industries. 


Miners’  housing 

79.  Miners’  housing  is  similar  to  that  for  industrial  workers,  except  that  in  most  cases  the  mines  are  away 
from  major  urban  settlements  and  must  therefore  be  served  by  special  settlements.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
sound  policy  for  the  government  to  create  settlements  for  the  miners  under  the  public  housing  programme, 
especially  if  the  mines  are  expected  to  have  a  long  enough  working  life  to  justify  a  permanent  settlement.  In 
all  respects  the  approach  we  have  suggested  for  housing  industrial  workers  holds  good  here  also. 

Rural  workers’  housing 

80.  Rural  workers  are  another  special  category  of  people  requiring  houses.  Their  problems  are  more 
difficult  both  because  their  settlements  are  widely  scattered  and  because  they  generally  have  no  land  of  their 
own,  which  puts  the  ownership  of  a  permanent  house  beyond  their  reach.  Therefore,  the  best  that  can  be  aimed 
at  for  rural  workers  is  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  of  housing  to  be  provided  by  land-owners. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  creation  of  better  bouses  for  them  we  recommend  that  an  experiment  be  started  by  way 
of  loans  to  landlords  under  the  projects  for  rural  housing  and  community  facilities.  The  loans  should  be  mainly 
in  the  form  of  materials  not  available  in  the  area  and  only  on  the  condition  that  the  materials  will  be  used  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  creation  of  the  appropriate  types  of  houses.  Specific  provision  about  the  use  of  such  funds,  and  about 
the  land-owners’  obligations  under  the  programme,  should  be  prepared  before  any  expenditure  is  made.  Schemes 
could  then  be  made  and  implemented  in  several  areas  on  a  small-scale  experimental  basis,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Village  AID  administration  and  the  district  officers. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED  HOUSES 


81.  The  special  housing  requirements  of  those  civil  servants  who  are  liable  to  frequent  transfers  from  one 
place  to  another  can  best  be  met  by  government-owned  houses.  The  needs  of  the  various  administrative  centres 
for  houses  of  different  types  should  be  estimated,  using  the  criterion  that  the  house  should  not  cost  more  than 
twice  the  occupant’s  annual  income.  Special  efforts  should  be  made,  however,  to  ensure  that  settlements  do  not 
grow  up  as  colonies  of  civil  servants  only.  We  have  provided  in  the  Plan  for  the  construction  of  5,000  houses 
for  civil  servants,  at  an  average  cost  of  Rs.  10,000. 

EFFECTS  AND  RETURN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMME 


♦ 


82.  The  total  government  programme  we  recommend  is  expected  to  yield  the  follow. ng  results  . 

(a)  Construction  of  60,000  new  rural  tube  wells,  and  making  other  improvements  in  rural  settlements  ; 

(b)  Making  improvements  in  existing  cities  ; 


(c)  Providing  community  facilities  for  several  million  people  in  existing  towns  and  cities  ; 

(0  Preparation  of  250,000  plots  in  new  settlements  ; 

{e)  Provision  of  building  materials  for  self-help  housing  for  35,000  families  ; 

(/)  Building  70,000  nucleus  houses  ;  and 

(g)  Building  20,000  houses,  including  5,000  which  will  be  government-owned. 

P(?Ut  ,Pl°tS  ‘°  be  prepared’  1116  Government  would  assist  will,  house  construction  on  125,000 

reopie  would  build  their  own  houses,  without  government  assistance  on  the  remainder. 

PROVISION  OF  FINANCE 

83.  We  propose  that  the  Housing  and  Settlements  programme  should  be  financed  on  the  following  basis  : 
(a)  Funds  for  all  work  should  be  provided  in  the  form  of  loans  except  : 

(0  refugee  housing  for  which  special  provision  may  be  necessary  ;  and, 

(n)  research,  surveys,  investigations  etc.  which  may  be  financed  from  loans  or  from  revenue  depending 
on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

(A)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cost  of  particular  housing  projects  is  not  raised  unreasonably  because  of 
-  accounting  adjustments  for  investigations,  surveys,  and  research  of  a  general  nature  which  are  un- 

related  to  particular  projects  and  confer  benefits  on  more  than  one  field. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  long  life  of  the  assets  for  which  the  funds  will  be  employed,  the  amortization  period  for 

oans  s  ould  be  the  maximum  possible.  Thequestion  of  extending  the  prevailing  periods  of  repayments 
should  be  examined. 

fwhon4'  Where  A3"  fUndS  are  USed  for  Surveys’  research’  etc-’  the  costs  may  be  <*«ged  to  specific  projects 
(wholly  or  in  part)  only  where  the  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  projects  concerned.  However,  ttere  are 

certain  item,  such  as  general  surveys,  training,  town  planning,  etc.,  which  benefit  the  community  in  general  and  in 

TTI  IT  „  “0t  ^  desirable  t0  charSe  the  cost  «f « work  to  specific  sections  of  the  housing  programme. 

,  ® ™  e  f“  1  “st  of  pubbc  utUi,ies  s1"*  a$  roads,  water,  sewerage  and  other  facilities  of  a  local  character 

ii*  r!.me  /  1  6  -rUmty  benefiting  frora  the  Pr°Ject  in  question,  /.e.,  by  the  local  bodies  and  the  local 
p  bhc.  (Exception  could  be  darned  for  services  in  backward  areas  whose  development  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.).  It  appears,  however,  that  at  present  the  revenue  resources  of  local  bodies  who  are 
n  nnafly  responsible  for  these  schemes  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  cost  of  loan  charges  as  well  as 

™ andnakdraimstratlve  exPeoses-  Unless  the  finances  of  local  authorities  are  improved  considerably, 
gn*t  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  meeting  the  costs  of  works  proposed  in  the  Plan.  In  this  connection  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  review  of  local  government  proposed  in  Chapter  6. 

85.  The  intention  is  that  all  works  in  the  housing  and  settlements  programme  (other  than  housing  for  refugees 
tor  which  special  arrangements  may  be  made,  and  surveys  etc.  which  may  be  financed  from  revenue  or  loan)  should 
be  financed  from  loan  funds  carrying  the  normal  interest  rates.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  relatively 
m  proportion  of  the  total  population  which  will  derive  advantage  from  the  housing  programme,  should  receive 
un,  S  u  aX'payerS  generally>  a«  indirect  financial  benefit  in  the  form  of  a  better  house  than  they  can  afford. 

a-  arge  proP°rtion  of  tlle  population  is  in  the  low  income  groups,  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  any 
wor  while  direct  subsidy  to  low  cost  housing.  The  use  of  long  term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  will  involve  a 

Tery  ?U-  !tanf a  1Q  *r6Ct  suUsiriy.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason,  why  low  cost  housing  should 
e  subsidised  any  more  than  that  Government  should  subsidise  supplies  of  food  or  cloth  or  other  basic  necessities. ' 

m  n  T‘ie  pr°p0Sa^ tbat  *be  Peri°U  of  repayment  of  capital  should  be  as  long  as  possible  and  that  consideration 
shou  be  given  to  an  extension  of  the  present  term,  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  annual  charges  on  the 
investments  involved.  Repayment  periods  should  be  related  to  the  life  of  the  asset.  In  the  case  of  housing 
plots  and  other  land  this  is  virtually  infinite.  With  adequate  maintenance,  road  formations,  water  supply  and 
sewerage  mains  and  other  such  works  should  last  50-100  years  although  certain  parts  of  sewerage  works  and  other 
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.  t  1H  of  rourse  have  to  be  amortized  over  shorter  periods.  Well  constructed  and  well  main-  ; 
such  equipment  would,  of  course,  ha  e  therefore  that  loans  should  be  amortized  over  a  ; 

iTfb.  K*  ..■>  r» '* ll'  “  “ 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

87.  H  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  ^  ^0VSj  m'oje'dfecfive'use'of  pr^ate 'fundt  the 

investmeBts  in  housing  and  «s stan  .  Governmen,  pr0g  ramme  only  20,000  will  involve  complete 

most  urgent  purpos, 0  ^ deceive  government  assistance  in  the  form  of  nucleus  houses  or  building 

houses  and  another  105-°°0  ,ve  buildi  plots>  supplied  with  water,  sewerage  and  other 

materials.  The  remaining  125  000  urn  of  private  housing.  Substantial  private  invest- 

» -  »  -  -  -  ~ 

...  f 

doubtedly  contmue.  The  bulk  of  funds  1  P D.riod  will  amount  to  some  Rs.  3,300  million 
estimated  that  total  private  in'r“t““  ™  be  appUed  to  construction,  mostly  for  residential  housing. 
(330  crores).  Of  this,  up  to  one  elided  to  monetary  investment.  A  large  part  of  the  1,500-2,000 
Investment  in  houses  is,  howev  r,  estimate  might  take  place  during  the  Plan  period, 

million  rupees  of  non-monetary  investment,  winch  «  ^  in  fPural  areas,  is  only  part  of  total 

will  be  in  housing.  The  md‘V‘^'  material  required  for  house  building  is  also  locally  available  without 

non-monetary  investment,  since  he  private  monetary  and  non-monetary  investment  in  housing 

involving  a  monetary  transaetiom  Tog  h  Qf  fee  opporlunities  for  investment  in  better  housing 

should  be  adequate  to  enable  P<=  P  d  ^  basic  folmdations  to  a  sound  housing  develop- 

offered  by  the  Government  programme,  whicn  win  pi 

ment  programme. 

administrative  centres 

.  ,  rraa'tnr  element  in  the  formation  and  location  of  settlements 
89.  The  need  for  administrative  centres  i  j  ^  ^  maill  and  sometimes  the  only  factor 

In  this  country,  up  to  a  few  decades  ago,  a  mim  d  orgaldsed  communications  left  the 

;rss= ss  « -  -  — . . 

,  a  foPtnrt:  have  come  into  being,  but  administration  is  still  a  great 

...  ™  ■“  Trn  Zn  ».  Mm  ovm 

factor  m  the  size  and  locati  .  headai]arters  and  army  depots.  New  problems  arise  for  every 

the  Provincial  Capitals,  Divisions .  an  1 1  ^  fce  ^ansfcr  of  Rangamati,  the  district  headquarters  of 

such  centre,  from  the  location  of  the  P  .  ■  behind  the  Karnafuli  dam.  Smaller  towns 

the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  which  wrll  be  flooded  b ‘he  reserv  ^  functions  uke  village  AID.  The 

also  change  as  they  become  administrative  ’  and  wil,  be  ,v£n  greater  in  the  future.  Some  of  the 

import  of  these  admmistrati  ve  c  angers  ^  a  capjlag  but  others  take  place  in  a  gradual  and  iroper- 

charfges  follow  ^  {  example,  due  largely  to  the  University  being  there,  attracts  ins- 

;r0rs  "dothettlt’seTvants  working  in  nearby  areas,  and  is  gradually  acquiring  greater  importance  as 
an  administrative  centre. 

,  p.1  thf*  nrohlems  of  administrative  centres  in  a  rational  way,  but  this  cannot  e 

91.  It  is  necessary  to  meet  b P  oblems  of  adm.ms ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Premature  action  in  cons- 

done  until  the  administrative  org  £  We  propose  that  each  province  should  set  up  a  committee  tc 

tructing  special  buildings  wi  ,  f  development .  The  Committee  should  be  asked 

judge  the  role  of  each  administrative  centre  and  its  n-eds  fo.  d-teiopm 
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to  report  on  the  existing  government- owned  buildings,  their  sites  and  their  value  (separately  for  lands  and 
buildings)  and  the  total  requirement  of  the  new  administrative  machinery  in  building  space.  In  order  to  avoid 
unreasonable  or  unbalanced  estimates  the  Committee  would  have  to  rely  largely  on  estimates  based  on  the 
number  of  employees  working  in  every  unit,  their  functions  and  rank,  as  the  key  to  the  space  required.  A  plan 
for  each  centre  would  then  have  to  be  madeby  the  town  planners  and  architects,  based  on  judgements  about 
whether  the  old  buildings  should  be  kept  and  others  rented,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  create  new  adminis¬ 
trative  centres  in  or  out  of  the  cities. 

92.  Because  the  required  surveys,  plans  and  decisions  will  take  time  if  they  are  to  be  sound,  and  because 
the  programme  we  propose  is  already  over-burdened  with  construction  work,  we  recommend  that  as  far  as 
possible,  construction  on  the  new  administrative  centres  should  be  delayed  until  after  1960.  Certain  excep¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  to  take  time  for  a  complete  economic,  geographical,  social 
and  technical  study  of  the  programme  for  administrative  centres  and  for  its  approval  by  the  Government.  We 
have  provided  in  the  Plan  Rs.  10  million  for  the  preparatory  work  (survey-programme-design)  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  embark  on  greater  expenditures  within  the  Plan  Period  when  the  immediate 
construction  requirements  are  known. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

93.  The  efforts  made  up  to  now,  in  dealing  with  the  housing  and  settlements  problems,  have  not  been  well 
co-ordinated.  The  largest  programme  for  refugees  houses  was  planned  in  the  Ministry  of  Refugees  and 
Rehabilitation  and  executed  by  a  variety  of  agencies  like  Public  Works  Departments,  District  Engineers,  and 
local  bodies.  Projects  such  as  houses  for  groups  of  civil  servants  were  also  executed  by  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ments,  although  they  may  have  been  conceived  by  other  Ministries.  Community  facilities  have  been  undertaken 
by  Municipalities  and  in  the  case  of  Karachi  by  the  Central  Government  directly,  through  a  special  Karachi 
Joint  Water  Board.  Several  departments  and  services,  such  as  the  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Port 
Authorities,  and  Irrigation  Boards,  carry  out  independent  housing  programmes.  There  is  no  authority  in  general 
charge  of  either  housing  or  settlements  and  many  unco-ordinated  efforts  take  place,  often  at  unnecessary  cost 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  interest  or  the  interests  of  specific  localities. 

94.  The  need  for  co-ordinated  action  in  the  field  of  housing  and  settlements  is  not  a  new  problem  ;  server al 
authorities  have  already  envisaged  some  co-ordination  or  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  for  Housing. 
They  did  not,  however,  conceive  of  an  agency  in  broad  terms  responsible  for  carrying  out  all  public  function 
related  to  housing  and  settlements.  Other  countries  which  started  government  housing  activities  in  an  unco¬ 
ordinated  way  have,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  special  department  was  necessary 
For  this  country,  which  faces  colossal  housing  problems  and  will  have  to  carry  out  substantial  programmes, 

(  covering  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  public  investment,  a  special  agency  for  housing  is  equally  necessary.  Naturally, 
the  form  of  organisation  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  as  defined  by  the  new  constitution.  Except 
for  the  Federal  area  of  Karachi,  the  cantonments  and  any  other  localities  directly  administered  by  the  Central 
Government,  the  activities  embraced  in  the  field  of  Housing  and  Settlements  are  now  the  resposnibility  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Thus,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  programme  will  be  carried  out  in  the  provinces  by 
provincial  authorities.  At  the  present  time  no  suitable  authorities  exist  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  Govern¬ 
ments  have  been  active  in  certain  sections  of  the  housing  and  settlements  fields,  as  in  the  provision  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  government  housing  or  town  planning,  for  example,  the  responsibilities  for  these  activities  has 
been  divided  between  a  number  of  separate  departments.  0  ther  sections  of  the  programme  such  as  low  cost 
housing  for  the  general  public  have  not  been  recognised  hitherto  as  a  responsibility  of  government  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  no  agencies  undertaking  this  work.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  bring  together 
under  a  single  authority  in  each  province,  the  planning,  execution  and  administration  of  the  various  activities 
which  are  involved  in  the  housing  and  settlements  programme.  A  new  agency  or  department  should  be  set  up 
on  whom  this  responsibility  can  be  placed. 


95.  The  appropriate  place  for' the  Housing  and  Settlements  Departments  would  seem  to  be  either  in  a 
Department  of  Local  Government  or  in  a  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Since  practically  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  funds  under  the  programme  we  propose  would  be  spent  on  community  facilities  and  land  development, 
with  which  local  authorities  will  be  directly  concerned,  the  connection  of  housing  with  local  self-government  is 
administratively  as  close  as  it  is  functionally  with  social  welfare. 

96.  In  the  Federal  area  of  Karachi  the  responsibility  for  work  related  to  housing  and  settlements  has  so 
far  been  dispersed  over  a  number  of  authorities.  We  have  been  advised,  however,  that  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  establish  a  Housing  and  Development  Authority  for  Karachi  and  that  this  organisation  would  be  res¬ 
ponsible  to  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

97.  Although  housing  and  settlements  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Provinces— except  in  the  centrally  adminis¬ 
tered  areas— it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Central  Government  will  continue  to  take  a  major  responsibility  for 
the  housing  of  refugees.  The  actual  work  involved  in  the  provinces  may  well  be  designed,  executed  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  provincial  authorities  but  the  Centre  may  be  expected  to  provide  the  funds  required  and  to  define 
the  policies  to  be  followed.  Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  the  provinces  will  look  to  the  Centre  for  assistance 
in  providing  loan  funds  required,  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  imported  material,  to  undertake  basic  research  or 
other  investigation  on  problems  common  to  both  the  wings  and  to  help  in  implementing  the  programme  in 
other  ways.  For  these  reasons  a  small  Housing  and  Settlements  group  will  be  required  in  the  Central  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  will  be  clear  that  the  functions  to  be  discharged  are  essentially  of  a  co-ordinating,  expediting  and 
research  nature.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  therefore  to  make  this  group  part  of  the  proposed  Karachi  Housing 
and  Development  Authority.  It  should  be  located  in  the  Central  Administration  where  it  can  excercise  the  co¬ 
ordinating  function  necessary  to  bring  together  the  activities  of  Government  and  private  enterprise  into  a  single 
national  housing  and  settlements  programme.  It  might  be  appropriate  if  these  Central  Government  interests 
were  put  under  a  single  Ministry  with  Social  Welfare,  Health  and  Education,  reflecting  the  fact  that  housing 
is  not  purely  a  technical  subject  but  is  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  social  and  economic  policies  through 

technical  means. 

98.  The  Housing  and  Settlements  Authorities  of  the  Centre  and  the  Provinces  would  have  to  carry  out  the 
following  tasks. 

(a)  Analysing  the  overall  housing  and  settlements  problems  and  the  requirements  of  the  country  ; 

(b)  Planning  and  programming  in  order  to  meet  those  problems  at  the  national  or  the  provincial  level  ; 

(c)  Evaluating  and  incorporating  regional  or  local  projects  in  the  national  plans  ; 

(d)  Co-ordinating  the  execution  of  the  total  programme ;  and 

(e)  Executing  the  programmes  directly  or  by  selected  agencies,  such  as  local  bodies  and  Public  Work 

Departments. 

99.  Of  all  these  tasks  at  present  only  one,  the  execution  of  housing  projects,  is  handled  by  government 
departments,  and  that  only  partially  with  no  co-ordination.  These  Departments  would  transfer  their  housing 
responsibilities  gradually  to  the  proposed  Housing  and  Settlements  Authorities.  This  might  require  a  number 
of  years,  and  we  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  new  authorities  are  established,  committees  of  senior  officials 
concerned  should  be  established  to  arrange  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  responsibilities.  The  new  departments 
would  have  to  use  the  services  of,  and  co-operate  with,  many  agencies.  Eventually  advisory  boards  with  re¬ 
presentatives  of  all  those  agencies  should  be  set  up.  At  the  provincial  level  co-operation  would  have  to  be 
particularly  close  with  special  agencies  in  charge  of  certain  areas,  especially  if,  like  the  Thai  Development  Authority 
they  were  responsible  for  colonisation.  In  these  cases  we  recommend  that  the  Housing  and  Settlements 
Authorities  should  second  at  least  one  expert  to  each  of  these  authorities  to  co-operate  in  preparing  the  local 
plans,  and  to  advise  on  the  problems  of  settlements.  This  task  would  be  very  difficult  and  men  With  expei  ience 
are  difficult  to  find.  The  colonisation  authorities  would  have  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  Provincial  and 
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Central  planners,  and  turn  to  them  for  types  of  houses,  villages  and  urban  communities,  and  patterns  for 
regional  development. 

100.  At  the  local  level,  the  Housing  and  Settlements  authorities  would  have  to  co-operate  as 
much  as  possible  with  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  such  as  industrial  or  trading  estates.  We  recommend 
that  the  authorities  should  issue  manuals  of  advice  to  all  local  authorities  on  urban  development  plans  The 
Housmg  and  Settlements  authorities  would  have  to  study  and  carry  out  projects,  important  for  experimental 
purposes  m  areas  where  Vdlage  AID  did  not  operate.  They  would  also  assist  the  Village  AID  administration 
in  carrying  out  their  own  programme  in  the  field  of  housing  and  settlements.  This  assistance  would  take 
the  form  of  participation  in  advisory  boards,  and  of  making  available  technical  experts  for  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  schemes,  and  for  training  Village  AID  personnel.  Special  handbooks  would  be  needed  with  standard  designs 

and  instructions  for  rural  houses,  community  facilities,  schools  and  health  centres,  which  could  be  used  bv  the 
Village  AID  programme.  J 

101.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  will  be  faced  in  the  implementation  of  the  housing  and 
settlements  programme  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  and  experienced  men  needed  to  develop  plans  and  design 
houses.  The  country's  engineers  have  constructed  houses  in  large  numbers  and  can  continue  to  do  so  •  the 
major  problem  is  to  improve  the  designs  and  policies  according  to  which  they  construct  them.  This  will  require 
expert  assistance  :  the  details  of  the  designs  could  be  worked  out  by  arrangement  with  offices  in  foreign  countries. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  soon  enough  the  services  of  planners  and  designers  of  the  type  needed  •  particularly 
those  who  are  not  only  competent,  but  also  willing  and  able  to  use  local  materials  and  to  train  the  country’s 
own  technicians.  Possibly  the  programme  we  recommend  cannot  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  proposed  If 
serious  delays  m  planning  and  design  work  impede  the  plan  in  the  first  years  it  may  be  possible  to  offsei  the 
effects  to  some  extent  by  speeding  up  construction  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Plan  period. 

A  CADRE  OF  HOUSING  AND  SETTLEMENTS  OFFICERS 

102.  The  programme  we  propose  for  housing  and  settlements  embodies  much  preparatory  work  and  will 
continue  and  expand  m  future  as  resources  incerase.  In  economically  advanced  countries  the  provision  of  housing 
and  community  facilities  is  an  important  responsibility  of  public  authorities.  For  arranging  supervising  and 
executing  a  contmumg  programme  of  increasing  proportions,  it  is,  in  onr  view,  necessary  to  organise  cadres  of 
housing  and  settlements  officers  and  other  personnel.  It  has  been  the  general  experience  that  engineers  employed 
in  the  traditional  eivil  works  departments  do  not  fit  well  in  the  housing  departments.  The  approach  needed 
for  housing  and  settlements  work  is  of  different  kind.  It  has  to  be  one  of  readiness  to  make  experiments  with 
new  ideas  combined  with  keenness  tp  use  local  materials,  to  change  the  designs  according  to  climatic  and  social 
conditions  which  vary  from  place  to  place,  and  to  keep  the  size  of  the  people’s  resources  constantly  in  view. 

103.  Hitherto,  such  schemes  as  have  figured  in  the  programmes  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  been  framed  and  executed  by  engineers  of  Buildings  and  Roads  Departments  and  of  local  bodies.  Without 
the  development  of  special  corps  of  trained  personnel  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  and  requirements  of  housing 
and  settlements  programmes,  there  would  be  dangers  of  greater  delays,  inconsistencies,  and  high  costs  We 
recommend  that  the  necessary  cadres  of  trained  technical  personnel  should  he  established.  Their 
salary  scales,  prospects  of  promotion,  and  other  conditions  of  service  should  be  comparable  with  those  of 
engineers  in  the  existing  civil  works  departments.  Initially,  the  agency  would  necessarily  consist  of  architects, 
engineers  and  other  experts  seconded  from  existing  departments,  but  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
new  duties  should  he  absorbed  permanently.  Most  of  them  would  need  special  instruction  on  the  problems  of 
housing  and  settlements.  Foreign  experts  should  be  engaged  on  short-period  contracts.  Young  civil  and 
sanitary  engineers  as  well  as  architects  should  be  recruited  and  trained  for  the  new  Housing  and  Settlements 
Authorities.  Simultaneously,  steps  should  be  taken  to  assist  in  the  organisation  and  development  of  private 
agencies  of  architects  and  contractors.  The  formation  of  schools  of  architecture  and  settlement  planning  which 
have  been  included  m  the  Plan  will  pave  the  way  for  this  development. 
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104.  Table  2  shows  the  public  sector  allocation  proposed  for  the  various  projects  in  the  programme  we 

recommend.  Table  2  (g 

Proposed  allocations  for  Housing  and  Settlements ,  public  sector ,  1955-60  iy-  cxecuft'/tg  authorities 

(Million  rupees) 


East 

Pakistan 

Government 

West 

Pakistan 

Government 

Central 

Government 

Total 

0-5 

0-5 

0-2 

1*2 

1*6. 

1*6 

0-8 

4-0 

0-5 

0-5 

0*5 

1*5 

2*4 

2-4 

1-2 

6*0 

0*6 

0-6 

0-3 

1*5 

2-5 

2-5 

2*0 

7-0 

... 

... 

... 

1-0 

1*0 

Sub-total 

8-1 

8*1 

6*0 

22*2 

53*5 

10-0 

... 

63.5 

. . . 

3-0 

5-0 

... 

8*0 

Sub-total 

56*5 

15-0 

... 

71*5 

Preparatory 

Survey,  of  needs  and  conditions 
Topographical  survey  ... 
Preparation  of  policies 
Designing  of  projects  ... 
Experimentation 
Education  programme 
Building  materials  studies 

Rural  programme 
Water  supply 

Housing  and  other  projects 


Urban  development 

Improvement  of  existing  towns 
Amelioration  of  conditions  of  existing 
Completion  of  existing  satellite  towns 

Community  facilities  in  existing  towns 
Karachi  water  supply  ... 

Karachi  sewerage  and  drainage 
Dacca  water  supply  ... 

Dacca  sewerage  and  drainage 
Chittagong  water  supply 
Chittagong  sewerage  ... 

Other  towns  water  supply 
Other  towns  sewerage  and  drainage 

Sub-total 

Public  housing  and  rehabilitation — 

Provision  of  plots  in  new  settlements 
Self-help  housing 
Construction  of  nucleus  houses 
Construction  of  houses 


Government-owned  houses 
Administrative  centres 


Sub-total 


TOTAL 


5*0 

20*0 

2*0 

27*0 

SS  1*0 

3*3 

0*4 

4*7 

... 

8*5 

0*8 

9*3 

150*0 

150-0 

.  t  . 

55*0 

55*0 

5*0 

... 

.. . 

5*0 

26*5 

. . . 

26*5 

7*0 

• .  . 

7*0 

10*0 

-  •  . 

10*0 

10*0 

20*0 

... 

30*0 

1*5 

20*0 

... 

21*5 

66*0 

71*8 

208*2 

346*0 

97*0 

100*0 

21*0 

218*0 

9*0 

8*5 

2*6 

20*1 

37*2 

32*5 

8*0 

77*7 

25*7 

14*5 

5*5 

45*7 

168*9 

155-5 

37*1 

361*5 

17*5 

17*5 

15*0 

50*0 

3*0 

3*0 

4*0 

30*0 

320  *  0 

270*9 

27Q  •  3 

86 !  '2 

iitureby  the  Central  Government. 
;d  houses  and  administrative  centres 

about  10  million  rupees 
The  remainder  would 

be  spent  in  Karachi. 
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CHAPTER  27 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

i 

'  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

l  programme  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  education  is  a  vital  part  of  the  national  develop¬ 
ment  Plan.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  rapidly  the  number  of  trained  persons  in  the  country  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  various  development  schemes  and  to  provide  the  specialised  and  technical  services  needed  to 
conduct  the  activities  of  a  progressive  nation,  but  also  the  provision  of  educational  opportunities  is  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  a  society  believing  in  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  paramount  worth  of  the  individual. 

\ 

Development  of  education  since  Independence 

2.  Immediately  on  gaining  Independence,  the  country  was  faced  with  staggering  problems.  In  education 
tile  immediate  task  was  to  save  the  system  from  collapse,  a  task  which  was  made  difficult  by  the  loss  of  super¬ 
visory  and  teaching  personnel.  It  was  nevertheless  performed  successfully  .  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  maintained  and  most  of  the  abandoned  institutions  were  revived  and  reconstructed.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  institutions  and  the  enrolment.  Public 
expenditures  on  education  in  1 954-55  were  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  1948-49,  the  first  full  year  after 
Independence.  Whereas  in  1948-49  expenditures  on  Education  represented  5  *  3  per  cent  of  the  total  government 
expenditures,  in  1954-55  they  represented  7*7  per  cent  of  a  much  larger  total. 

3.  Primary  education. — The  number  of  schools  increased  from  38,122  to  41,862.  The  increase  in  West 
Pakistan  was  6,457  ;  but  it  was  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  2,717  in  East  Pakistan. 

Enrolment  increased  from  3,545,000  to  4,338,000  ;  about  43  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven  were  in  schools  in  1954-55. 

The  length  of  the  primary  course  in  most  parts  of  the  country  has  been  extended  from  four  to  five  years. 
Expenditures  increased  from  Rs.  3' 1  crores  to  Rs.  6'0  crores. 

4  Secondary  education. — Although  the  number  of  lower  middle  schools  deci eased,  the  number  of  high 
schools  (class  6—10)  increased  from  1,885  to  2,317. 

Enrolment  increased  from  734,000  to  903,000  indicating  that  the  rise  in  the  enrolment  of  secondary  schools 
has  kept  pace  with  primary  school  enrolment. 

Expenditures  on  secondary  education  increased  from  Rs.  1*3  crores  to  Rs.  2  6  crores. 

5.  Teacher  education.— Although  the  total  number  of  primary  teacher  training  institutions  decreased 
(chiefly  through  the  closing  down  of  poorly  equipped  schools)  from  125  to  106,  the  annual  enrolment  increased 

from  6,145  to  7,500. 

The  number  of  trained  primary  school  teachers  increased  from  35,000  to  7 5,000. 

The  number  of  institutions  training  secondary  school  teachers  doubled  from  eleven  to  twenty-two,  which 
number  includes  six  institutions  training  graduate  teachers  and  two  new  courses  of  study  for  intermediate 

passed  students. 
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The  total  number  of  secondary  school  teachers  being  trained  annually  increased  from  700  to  1000.  j 

The  number  of  trained  secondary  school  teachers  increased  from  17,500  to  22,500.  \ 

i 

"| 

6.  College  education. — The  number  of  non-professional  colleges  increased  from  90  to  148,  including  34 
intermediate  colleges  and  1 1  colleges  providing  facilities  for  Post-graduate  teaching. 

] 

The  number  of  students  studying  in  colleges  increased  from  36,000  to  64,000. 

7.  Universities. — Three  new  universities  have  been  established  since  Independence  :  the  Universities  of 
Peshawar,  Karachi  and  Rajshahi. 

Punjab  University  has  opened  seven  new  departments. 

Dacca  University  has  opened  six  new  departments. 

Sind  University,  created  a  few  months  before  Independence,  now  offers  post-graduate  work  in  sixteen 
subjects. 

Peshawar  University,  established  in  1950,  now  has  fourteen  departments  of  study. 

Karachi  University,  established  in  1951,  has  organized  three  faculties  with  twenty  departments  of  study. 

Rajshahi  University,  established  in  1953,  offers  post-graduate  instruction  in  ten  subjects. 

Government  expenditures  on  the  colleges  and  the  universities  increased  from  Rs.  61  lakhs  to  Rs.  2*7  crores. 

8.  Technical  education . — No  organised  system  of  technical  education  was  in  effect  in  1947  ;  the  situation 
has  changed  since  then.  According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Technical  Education,  two  Techni¬ 
cal  High  Schools  were  opened,  one  in  Karachi  and  the  other  in  Dacca.  Preparation  of  the  plans  of  two 
polytechnic  institutions,  one  at  Karachi  and  the  other  at  Dacca,  was  begun  in  1953.  These  institutions  made 
their  first  admissions  in  1955. .  In  addition,  an  increasing  but  undetermined  number  of  non-standardized 
trade,  technical  and  vocational  schools  has  been  springing  up. 

9.  Professional  education.— In  1948-49  there  were  four  agricultural  colleges  and  one  animal  husbandry 
college.  By  1954-55  a  new  college  of  animal  husbandry  and  a  college  of  forestry  were  established. 

Medical  colleges  have  increased  from  three  to  six  and  medical  schools  from  six  to  eight;  about  200 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  been  trained  abroad. 

There  were  three  engineering  colleges.  A  fourth  college  of  engineering  has  been  established  at  Peshawar, 
and  the  total  enrolment  in  engineering  colleges  has  increased  from  1,460  to  2,050. 

At  Independence,  there  were  three  colleges  of  commerce.  The  Hailey  College  of  Commerce,  Lahore  and 
the  College  of  Commerce,  Karachi,  taught. up  to  degree  level  and  the  College  of  Commerce,  Chittagong,  taught 
up  to  Intermediate  level.  In  1948-49,  degree  courses  were  introduced  at  the  College  of  Commerce,  Chittagong. 
The  same  year,  the  University  of  Dacca  which  provided  facilities  for  teaching  commerce  to  degree  level,  started 
M.Com.  classes.  The  Hailey  College  of  Commerce,  Lahore  and  the  College  of  Commerce,  Karachi  now 
'  teach  to  the  M.Com.  level,  but  from  1955  the  M.Com.  classes  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  Karachi,  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  University  of  Karachi.  In  addition,  there  are  at  present  six  arts  colleges  providing  facilities 
for  teaching  Commerce  to  degree  standard  and  forty-three  colleges  to  intermediate  standard. 
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10.  Major  changes  in  education  are  summarised  in  Table  1  below  : 

Table  1 

Changes  in  Education ,  1948-49  to  1954-55 

Item  1948-49  1954-55 

Primary  Schools 

Number  of  schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  38,122  41,862 

Enrolment  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,545,000  4,338,000 

Public  expenditures  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rs.  30,600,000  Rs.  60,000,000 

Secondary  Schools 

Number  of  schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,275  5,743 

Enrolment  .  734,000  904,000 

Public  expenditures  ...  . .  . Rs.  12,600,000  Rs.  26,000,000 

Note. — Decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  is  due  to  the  down-grading  of  weak  lower  middle  schools. 
'Colleges  and  Universities 

Number  of  non-professional  colleges  (Arts,  Science,  and  Commerce)  90  148 

.  Number  of  universities  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Enrolment  (excluding universities)  ...  ...  ...  ...  36,000  64,000 

Public  expenditures  ...  ’ . Rs.  6,100,000  Rs.  27,000,000 

Teacher  training 


Primary  teachers’ training  institutions 

125 

106 

Annual  enrolment 

6,145 

7,500 

Total  number  of  trained  primary  school  teachers  ... 

35,000 

75,000 

Institutions  for  training  secondary  school  teachers 

11 

22 

Annual  enrolment  ...  ...  ...  . 

700 

1,000 

Total  number  of  trained  secondary  school  teachers 

17,500 

22,500 

Other  expenditures  on  education 

Administration,  inspection,  teacher  training,  works  etc.  ...  ...  Rs.  13,000,000  Rs.  37,000,000 

Total  expenditures  by  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  ...  ...  Rs.  62,300,000  Rs.  150,000,000 

Percentage  of  total  revenue  expenditures  ...  ...  ...  ...  5' 3  1-1 

This  table  includes  the  costs  of  the  engineering  colleges,  but  does  not  include  expenditures  on  medical,  agri¬ 
cultural,  animal  husbandry,  or  industrial  education  which  are  not  carried  under  “  education  ”  in  the  provincial 
budgets. 


Plans  for  education  ff 

11  The  country  found  itself  at  Independence  the  inheritor  of  an  educational  system  installed  a  hundred  p 
years  eaiher  by  a  foreign  government  and  founded  upon  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  concepts  totally  p 
different  from  those  of  an  independent  state.  The  task  was  not  merely  to  expand  the  existing  system  but  to  p 
give  it  a  new  orientation  in  keeping  with  the  country’s  cultural  and  economic  traditions  and  aspirations.  This  p 
task  was  started  immediately  after  Independence  with  the  convening  of  the  first  educational  conference  in  Novem-  1 
ber  1947  to  consider  the  reorganisation  of  the  educational  system.  \ 

12.  The  Quaid-i-Azam’s  message  to  the  conference  stated  the  task  before  it  and  the  educational  goal  of  ; 
the  country  in  the  following  words  : 

“  The  importance  of  education  and  the  right  type  of  education,  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  Under  foreign 
rule  for  over  a  century,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  education  of  our  people  and  if  we  are  to  make  ; 
a  real,  speedy  and  substantial  progress  we  must  earnestly  tackle  this  question  and  bring  our  educational  pohcy  ' 
and  programme  on  the  lines  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  consonant  with  our  history  and  culture  and 
having  regard  to  the  modern  conditions  and  vast  developments  that  have  taken  place  all  over  the  world. 

«  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  our  State  will  and  must  greatly  depend  on  the  type  of  education  we  give 
to  our  children  and  the  -way  in  which  we  bring  them  up  as  future  citizens  of  Pakistan.  Education  does  not 
merely  mean  academic  education.  There  is  immediate  and  urgent  need  for  giving  scientific  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  to  our  people  in  order  to  build  up  our  future  economic  life  and  to  see  that  our  people  take  to  science,  com¬ 
merce,  trade  and,  particularly,  well-planned  industries.  We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  to  compete  with 
the  world  which  is  moving  very  fast  in  this  direction 

“  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  build  up  the  character  of  our  future  generation.  We  should  try,  by  sound 
education,  to  instil  into  them  the  highest  seuse  of  honour,  integrity,  responsibility  and  selfless  service  to  the 
nation.  We  have  to  see  that  they  are  fully  qualified  and  equipped  to  play  theif  part  in  the  various  branches  of 
national  life  in  a  manner  which  will  do  honour  to  Pakistan 

13.  This  first  conference  dealt  with  practically  all  facets  of  education.  Among  its  major  recommendations 
were  the  following  : 

(u)  The  educational  system  should  be  inspired  by  the  Islamic  ideology,  emphasising  among  many  of  its 
characteristics  those  of  universal  brotherhood,  tolerance  and  justice. 

(b)  Free  and  compulsory  education  should  be  introduced  for  a  period  of  five  years,  which  should  be 
gradually  raised  to  eight  years. 

(c)  Primary  schools  could  be  co-educational  or  otherwise  according  to  local  needs. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  scheme  should  be  prepared  for  the  re-organisation  of  technical  education  suited 
to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  people. 

The  Conference  also  suggested  that  several  studies  be  undertaken,  including  an  analysis  of  scientific  research 
and  technical  education,  a  critical  review  of  the  examination  system,  and  the  collection  of  statistical  data  by 
the  Provinces. 

,14.  The  deliberations  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  served  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  task  of 
rebuilding  education  in  the  country.  The  basic  policies  enunciated  by  the  Conference  were  accepted  by 
the  Central,  Provincial  and  State  Governments.  Soon  thereafter  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  set 
up  committees  of  experts  to  review  and  revise  primary  and  middle  school  syllabi. 

15.  Education,  under  the  constitution,  is  a  Provincial  subject.  The  role  of  the  Centre  is  to  co-ordinate 
educational  policies  throughout  the  country  and  to  guide  and  stimulate  planning  for  educational  development 
on  a  national  basis.  To  assist  in  this  task  it  brought  into  being  several  bodies  recommended  by  the  Conference  : 
(a)  The  Advisory  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Central  Government, 
Education  Ministers  of  the  Provinces,  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities,  Chairmen  o:  the  Boards 
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of  Secondary  Education,  Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  and  eleven  other  prominent  educationists. 
The  Board  has  appointed  many  committees  to  examine  national  requirements  in  various  sectors  of 
e  ucation  and  most  of  its  recommendations  have  been  endorsed  by  Government. 

ib)  The  Inter-University  Board,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  two  other  representatives  from 
each  university,  has  done  a  good  deal  to  clarify  many  problems  relating  to  higher  education  and 
to  initiate  a  movement  for  improvements  in  educational  standards, 

(c)  The  Council  of  Technical  Education,  an  ad  hoc  body,  conducted  through  its  committees  a  detailed 
survey  of  existing  facilities  and  programmes  and  prepared  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
organisation  and  development  of  technical  education  in  its  various  aspects,  namely,  engineering 
agriculture  and  commerce, 


16.  The  concepts,  plans  and  schemes  evolved  by  the  above  bodies  and  by  many  other  official  and  non- 

in  8rT’  V  baSiS  f°r  'he  SiX'Year  Nati°nal  Pla“  of  Educational  Development  for  Pakistan,  issued 

■Iff  Thls pIan  was  prepared  by  the  Educational  Division  of  the  Central  Government  in  collaboration 
with  Provincial  and  State  Governments.  The  chief  merit  of  this  plan  was  its  translation  into  money,  buildings 
.an  peop  e,  of  the  educational  job  envisioned  by  the  several  advisory  bodies  and  groups.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  rehted  to  an  overall  plan  for  social  and  economic  development  based  upon  an  economic  analysis  of  resour- 
ces  Consequently,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  concrete  plan  of  action.  It  has  nevertheless  proved  to  be  a  useful 
guide  to  the  relative  needs  of  the  several  phases  and  levels  of  education. 

.  *7'  U”^rly.!ng  211  ,(heSe  hopes  and  plaDS  for  education  is  the  deep-seated  urge  to  regenerate  the  high  moral 

standards  of  Muslim  society,  as  derived  from  and  rooted  in  Islam.  The  Constitution  of  the  Islam, c  Republic 
of  Pakistan  required  the  State  to  take  steps  “  to  enable  the  Muslims  of  Pakistan  individually  and  collectively  to 

MuIhmfo“  pltoan-1 ^da"Ce  With  the  and  Sunnah  ”,  and  to  endeavour  «  as  respects  the 

(a)  to  provide  facilities  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  meaning  of  life  according  to  the 

Holy  Quran  and  Sunnah  ; 

(b)  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Quran  compulsory  ;  and 

(c)  to  promote  unity  and  the  observance  of  Islamic  moral  standards.” 

Our  state  respresents  a  dramatic  effort  reflecting  the  culmination  of  a  historical  process  on  the  part  of  a  neonle 
with  a  common  culture  to  build  an  integrated  democratic  society  which  will  measure  up  to  their  long-felt  but 
therto  subdued  aspirations  Upon  education  falls  the  paramount  task  of  developing  these  moral  standards 
o  integrity,  self-disciphne,  industry,  and  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  population  without  which  democracy 
is  but  a  mockery  and  culture  a  mere  veneer.  Tins  task,  above  all  else,  calls  for  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
contents  and  quality  of  the  educational  process  and  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  stature  of  our  teachers. 

Nature  of  the  proposed  development  programme 

18.  On  the  basis  of  the  plans  for  education  referred  to  above,  we  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  major  policies 
.  and  summarised  the  most  pressing. needs  of  education,  relating  these  needs  to  the  total  plan  of  development  and 
e  total  resources  available,  and  suggesting  ways  of  implementing  educational  schemes  which  are  of  the  highest 
priority.  An  analysis  of  the  available  information  reveals  large  gaps  and  maladjustments  in  the  growth  of  the 
educational  system.  For  example,  one-third  of  the  primary  teachers  have  had  no  training  ;  many  university 
departments  are  mere  skeletons ;  no  provision  exists  for  research  in  education  ;  failures  have  increased  ominously 
which  prove  that  such  facilities  of  staff  and  equipment  as  exist  are  not  being  used  well.  This  assessment  shows 
that  most  of  the  changes  in  education  since  Independence  have  been  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  Our 

proposals  are  designed  to  achieve  a  better  balance  in  the  educational  system  and  to  encourage  the  qualitative  chan- 
ges  suggested  by  educational  authorities. 
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19.  The  Planning  Board  is  not  an  education  commission  and  we  have  not  dealt  exhaustively  with  all 
problems  and  requirements  of  education.  The  Board’s  scope  is  not  limited  by  its  terms  of  reference  but  by 
the  fact  that  education  is  only  one  of  the  many  subjects  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

20  Statistical  data  about  education  are  not  adequate  for  detailed  planning  and  a  programme  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  collection  and  analysis  of  such  data  does  not  exist.  Although  the  figures  in  this  report  cannot  be  said 
to  be  complete  or  precise,  we  believe  they  are  sufficiently  correct  to  provide  a  true  picture  of  the  general  situation. 

21  The  country’s  resources  are  too  limited  at  the  present  time,  both  in  trained  personnel  and  in  money, 
to  meet  all  educational  needs  just  as  they  are  too  limited  to  meet  aU  needs  in  other  areas  of  social  and  economic 
development.  We  have,  therefore,  had  to  adopt  priorities.  The  priorities  were  designed,  first,  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  the  use  of  scarce  resources  ;  second,  to  ensure  as  perfect  an  integration  as  possible  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  plan  with  the  general  development  Plan  ;  and,  third,  to  achieve  an  equilibrium  within  the  educational 
plan  itself.  Considering  the  field  of  education  as  a  whole,  the  following  order  of  priorities  was  selected  : 

(a\  To  arrange  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  bring  to  a  minimum  adequate  standard  the  staffing  of  the 
existing  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  and  to  provide,  at  the  same  standard,  for  the  staffing 
of  such  new  educational  facilities  as  may  be  opened  during  the  Plan  period  and  for  facilities  for 
research  in  educational  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  curricula,  etc. 

(b)  To  arrange  for  technical,  vocational  and  commercial  education  in  order  to  ensure  that,  qualified  per¬ 

sonnel  will  be  available  to  meet  the  requirements  for  skilled  personnel  of  the  general  development 

*  Plan. 

(c)  To  provide  equipment,  laboratories,  buildings,  research  facilities,  etc.,  to  a  minimum  adequate  standard 

for  the  colleges  and  universities,  in  order  that  suitable  personnel  may  be  available  for  responsible 
positions  in  all  departments  of  life  where  the  demands  are  continuously  increasing  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  tempo  of  development. 

(d)  To  bring  existing  schools  to  a  minimum  adequate  standard  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and  buildings, 

and  to  open  new  schools  in  areas  which  are  relatively  backward. 

To  summarise  th  priorities,  it  is  enecessary  first,  to  consolidate,  that  is,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  make  up  the 
qualitative  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the  present  educational  structure  and  secondly,  having  regard  to  the  resources 
available,  to  make  a  modest  expansion  in  the  system.  In  addition  to  meeting  existing  needs  this  will  provide 
the  conditions  necessary  for  rapid  expansion  and  development  in  the  future. 


22.  Educational  objectives  during  the  Plan  period  should  be  : 

(a)  The  enrichment  of  primary  education  and,  in  fact  all  education  so  that  instruction  is  pupil-centred 
and  rooted  for  Muslims  in  the  spirit  of  Islam.  Such  enrichment  should  precede  the  eflorts,  eco¬ 
nomically  unattainable  in  a  short  period,  for  making  primary  education  universal.  We  believe 
that  free  "compulsory  primary  education  is  indispensable  to  our  democratic  society  and  economy  but 
that  a  five-year  period  of  reorientation  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground- work  for  its  accomplish- 
ment,  perhaps  within  fifteen  years  thereafter. 

(4)  The  selective  improvement  of  secondary  and  higher  education  with  emphasis  on  the  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  required  to  implement  our  plans  of  development.  This  improvement  requires,  chiefly,  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  traditional  liberal  arts  curricula  of  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  the  provision  of 
specialised  staff  and  laboratory  equipment,  and  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  professional 

and  technical  courses. 

23  Cultural  activities,  while  not  part  of  the  educational  programme  in  the  narrow  sense,  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance'  to  the  country.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  expected  to  provide  a  major  share  of  the  leadership  in 
cultural  activities,  and  private  interests  the  bulk  o:  the  funds  required. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

citizens  for  the  discharge  of  their  deSomfc^nd  cfv/c  ^IS'ies^Tt^  edu-Hatio,n  is  <®entialtjs  to  prep 
turn  ties  for  economic  and  cultural  advancement.  It  is  essential  to  the  Itf  ”7'  the“  WWl  e<JuaI  °PP°£ 
secondary  and  higher  education  from  which  will  come  Laderlyp  i  a ZZ  o ’life  ^  “** °f 
development  in  agriculture  and  industry.  P  W  k  f  llfe  and  suPPort  for  technical 

25.  The  Pakistan  Education  Conference  of  1947  resolved  that  <•  r  ,, 
be  introduced  for  a  period  of  live  years,  which  should  be  gradually  raised  t  ^  ,C°mpU,S°ry  primary  education 
Provinces  have  adopted  plans  to  accomplish  universal  prime  y  L  Son  alif  T,7  ’  Sbce  tha‘  U>*  a» 
varynig  length  ^d  UDCerta'n  progress'  Universal  free  Pr‘™ary  educationSa  m^'orgoal'Snational'plannlng.0^ 

primao'  age  are  not  in  «h!d7rf^^  M°te  tban  half  *<=  children  of 

m  the  part  of  the  country  with  the  best  record;  in  other  area  the  Z  finisb  «*  fiflh  year 

about  65  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  trained  ;  it  would  require  about  4o7oo°n  ^  °W  3S  15  per  cent>  0nJy 
present  schools  adequately,  and  additional  165  000  for  the  new  and  ’  a  a™™  tramed  teachers  to  staff  the 
system.  About  30,000  schools  would  have  to  be ZJZ  yZ 2^1,^  ^  ““paW 

countiy  which  was  about  60  million  rupees  in  1954-55  wot/d  have  to  be  about  t^  Z  eduCa'1'011  ia  'he 

for  universal  primary  education  at  a  reasonable  standard.  The  economy  ,hree  t,mes  «  much  to  provide 

derably  to  absorb  a  cost  of  this  magnitude.  economy  of  the  country  must  expand  consi- 

.  27 ’  C!early  some  time  will  be  required  to  overcome  these  ,  .  ■ 

buildings,  and  develop  the  financial  resources  that  will  be  needed  Nevertheless  stead  'eaChers’  coas*™ct  the 
be  made  and  we  have  provided  for  this  in  the  development  Plan  as  detailed  t  Pr0£ress  °aD  and  sbouId 

Plan  period,  while  no  precise  estimates  can  he  made  we  believe  the  cm  .  Looklng  bey°nd  the  present 
a  universal  system  of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  in  about  Cyy  ^  ‘°  aChiCTe 

Objectives  of  primary  education 

28..  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  concentrate  attention  exclusively  nn  th*  t,  ■  t 
of  providing  a  given  number  of  schools.  The  question  of  the  kind  and  oualitv  ^’7  and  ad™»istrative  task 
importance.  The  mere  expansion  of  the  present  system  would  not  be  suffi  /  °  SCho°  s  desIred  ,s  of  even  greater 
the  expectations  of  the  parents,  and  the  requirements  of  the  nation  The  .  °  77'  'h*  °f  lhe  chiIdren. 

nature  of  the  primary  education  desired  and  to  provide  for  that  education.  mmed  6  task  ,s  to  detern™e  the 

The  Maktabs  were  the  smallest  taL^gTitTL* MusUm^^dYa  befS  *  d"‘y  eDj°‘ned  OD  aI1  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  co-educational,  had  a  religious  bias  ^ ^  °f  Brftish  Theseunits, 

significance  was  their  emphasis  upon  the  interests  and  aptitudes  oftelZZ  Perhaps  °f  ^cial 

a  school  class  in  himself,  working  at  his  own  pace  Ravin  p  fi  ■  t,  A  ^  pi  s'  ^he  individual  child  became 

to  a  Madrassa  for  cultural  and  professional  education  or  to  a  S  for  ***77  Child  C0U‘d  procead 

system,  attuned  to  the  local  environment,  continued  to  flourish  until  fh  7  °‘  ' tralni'18'  nh 

when  government  primary  schools  supplanted  it.  3S  qaar(er  of  tbe  nineteenth  century 

30.  The  government  primary  schools  divorced  education  from  tbe  rbiu„  .  .  J. 
vironment.  Their  almost  exclusive  emphasis  was  on  readme  writing  7  “  "  heredl,ar>'>  cuI‘ure  and  en- 
was  repetition  and  drill.  Although  in  the  early  period  the  system  cn  “f,  “T™61’0'  The  teaching  method 
years’  and  upper  primary  schools  of  another  two  gears’ ’duration  it  was  k  ™  7  schooIs  of ‘^ee 

mary  school  programme..  It  was  this  comparatively  sterile  svsteir  tb  ^  m°dlfied  to  a  SIngIe  four-year  pri- 
pendenee,  and  no  significant  improvements  have  been  made' in  it  *  Inde- 

general  pattern,  but  it  is  the  general  pattern  with  which  we  must  deal.  ^  ^  notabIe  excePtions  to  the 
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31.  The  kind  of  primary  education  developed  for  our  tiTfoithfo  the  principles  1 

ship  of  the  nation  to  produce  in  a  generation  men  and (Q  the  niajor  barriers  to  the  formulation  of  | 

upon  which  Pakistan  was  founded.  We  will  later  maintain  a  uniform  primary  school  system  L 

such  a  programme.  It  should,  however,  be  sard  here  that  schools  or  “  village  ”  schools.  The  f 

instead  of  introducing  a  variety  of  “  basic  school  f  ^  ^  ^  ftom  a  multiple  system  It  ; 
present  system  should  not  be  »  t0  provide  for  varying  local  needs  and  for  experimental, on.  jv 

should  rather  be  unproved,  with  enough  flexib.l.  y  P  ^  ^  ^  equal  oppor-  f. 

32.  Facilities  for  the  education  of  girls  are  very  madequae^  ^^  This  must  be  done  if  the  t 

tunity  for  primary  education,  yet  adequate  P" ^  primary  schools  should  be  thrown  ; 

goal  of  free,  compulsory,  u°Jvers^  other  cases', ^twiM biMiecessary  to  construct  new  schools  for  them.  *  ; 

open  to  girls,  wherever  possible.  i:es  teachers  and  curri- 

33.  The  elements  of  a  primary  school  system  are  J  given  life  through  . 

culum  materials.  These  elements  must  be  organised  sbou]d  be  conducted  in  educadonal  methodology 

constructive  guidance  and  supervision.  on  w  d  the  best  ways  of  meeting  those  needs.  A  e- 

to  discover  the  particular  needs  and  ^  Th  e  ar'Ltus  deficiencies  ,n  each  of  these  essentiais  today.  Other 
quate  financial  support  must  be  available.  T  ducational  research,  and  the  organisation  of  primary  and  ^ 

sections  of  this  chapter  discuss  teac  er  e  u  ,  witll  tbe  financing  of  buildings,  supplies,  an 

secondary  education.  The  remainder  of  this  section  w 
teachers  and  with  curriculum  materials. 

Financing  Primary  Education  ’  wi,b  the  Provinces  and  the  weight  of  the  ■ 

34.  The  constitutional  responsibility  for  primary  e  collected  for  educational  pur- 

poses,  over  three  quarters  of  the  expendi  Z,t  Paystatl’s  primary  schools  were  financed  m  whole  or  part 

revenues.  At  Independence  on^uar  6  endowments  (Auquaf)  and  philanthropic  orgamsations- 

by  private  organisations,  groups  of  citizens,  religious 

but  this  proportion  has  been  declining.  responsibiMes  of  foe  Provincial  Governments  and 

35.  A  major  question  arises  concerning  P  that  the  needed  facilities  for  primary  edu- 

local  bodies  for  primary  education.  The  responsi  i  y  by  local  bodieS}  or  by  private  enterprise, 

cation  are  provided,  whether  directly  y  e  iwi  ^  eDterprj.Se  however  should  be  developed  to  the  maxi- 

must  rest  with  the  government.  Local  bo  les  a  p  This  will  not  only  , draw  forth  financial  resources 

mum  extent  by  guidance  and  support  from  e  8^  *  initiative,  leadership  and  management  of 

but  also  will  develop  through  experience  a  widespread  capacity 

national  institutions  in  the  service  of  the  peop  e.  ^  ^  ^  should  be 

36.  The  degree  of  financial  and  administrative  locai  bodies  and  not  merely  by  their  finam 

measured  and  regulated  by  reference  to  the  ac^nee  *  t0  manage  its  institutions,  but  may  need  more 
cial  resources.  A  particular  local  bo  y  may  a  relatively  backward  area  may  need  direct  support 

financial  support  than  another.  A  private  or  loc  ^  has  (0  act  according  to  established  rules 

both  in  management  aDd  finance.  e  recogm  preserved  and  promoted  by  a  reasonable  measure 

and  principles,  but  the  main  otyectives  of  policy _sh  eratjon  of  aU  educadonal  institutions  at  the  highest 

of  flexibility  ^  institutions  according  to  planned  programmes;  and  the 

37.  »  «  highly  desirable  for  local  lxperi!n«  that  educational  taxes  can  be  more  readdy  col- 

of  their  primary  schools.  It  is  also  c.ear  rom  .  ‘  -  Nvho  pay  them.  Also,  many  local  commum- 

lected  if  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  can  be  onset  .  loca,  schooL  the  communities  should 

ties  ate  in  a  posidon  to  arrange  for  voluntary  labou  >  d  I  d  supervision  of  construction, 

receive  advice  and  assistance  ftom  the  Provinces  in  the  form  of  building  . 
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Asa  general  pattern,  local  communities  should  provide  land  and  buildings  for  their  primary  schools  and  houses 
for  the  teachers.  In  many  cases,  particularly  in  West  Pakistan,  it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  provide  also 
some  acres  of  productive  land,  the  returns  from  which  could  be  used  to  purchase  books  and  teaching  materials 
for  the  school 

38.  Teachers’  salaries  are  low— as  low  as  Rs.  22  per  month  in  East  Pakistan.  Such  low  rates  do  not  attract 
good  applicants,  and  compel  teachers  to  find  other  employment  to  sustain  themselves— other  employment  which 
often  absorbs  more  time  and  interest  than  school  duties  and  results  in  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism.  The  Pro- 

!  vinces  should  work  towards  an  increase  of  teachers’  salaries  to  a  reasonable  minimum  level.  Without  providing 
adequately  trained  and  paid  teachers,  the  extension  of  primary  education  would  be  hollow.  It  would  also  be 
uneconomic.  It  might  increase  enrolment,  but  it  would  also  increase  wastage  through  loss  of  pupils  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  primary  classes  and  a  poor  flow  of  promotions  from  one  class  to  another. 

39.  Another  major  responsibility  of  the  Provinces  is  to  ensure  that  schools  are  provided  with  the  necessary 
requipment  and  supplies.  It  is  important  that  systematic  arrangements  be  made  to  secure  for  each  primary  school 
at  least  Rs.  300  worth  of  supplies  each  year,  say,  Rs.  150  from  the  Government  and  Rs.  150  from  the  locality 
by  voluntary  subscription  or  otherwise.  The  government  should  control  the  quality  of  supplies  and  secure  the 
benefits  of  centralised  purchasing,  wherever  desirable. 

40.  There  should  be  very  close  relationship  between  the  development  of  primary  education  and  the  social 
reconstruction  programmes,  such  as  Village-AID.  One  of  the  major  aims  of  this  programme  is  to  encourage 
the  local  support  of  education,  including  the  construction  of  school  buildings  by  villages  and  local  bodies.  This 
will  be  the  chief  stimulus  for  primary  education  in  the  villages. 

Primary  school  curriculum 

41.  The  quality  and  content  of  primary  school  teaching  at  present  are  poor.  The  remedy  lies  in  improved 
teacher  education  and  supervision,  treated  in  later  sections  of  this  report  ;  development  of  improved  curriculum 
materials  ;  and  enhancement  of  salaries.  Specialised  staffs  of  curriculum  experts  should  be  appointed  in  each 
Province  to  prepare  learning  materials  with  the  assistance  of  experienced  teachers.  The  materials— reading 
lessons,  arithmetic  lessons,  and  so  on— should  be  based  on  the  experiences  and  the  needs  of  children  in  their  own 
communities.  Manual  exercises  and  instruction  in  diet  and  health  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves  creatively  through  arts  and  crafts  and  recreation.  In  this  respect 
also  there  should  be  close  co-operation  with  social  reconstruction  programmes  like  Village-AID.  Lessons  in 
village  schools  should  be  correlated  with  the  objectives  of  such  programmes.  The  experts  of  Village-AID  may 
he  called  upon  to  supply  information  which  might  be  included  in  the  curriculum  material. 

42.  In  revising  the  curriculum  and  preparing  learning  materials  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  primary 
schools  which  have  such  narrow  objectives  as  merely  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  or  preparation  for  secondary 
schools  will  no  longer  suffice.  Although  these  goals  must  be  kept  in  view,  the  curriculum  must  not  be  impaired 
and  distorted  by  giving  them  undue  emphasis.  The  primary  schools  must  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  children 
and  the  healthy  vigorous  lives  they  should  have  in  their  home  communities.  The  purpose  of  the  primary  school 
should  be  to  aid  the  child  to  grow  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit  and  thus  release  his  capabilities  for  a  constructive 
life. 

Primary  education  priorities  in  the  two  Wings 

43.  The  problems  of  primary  education  in  West  Pakistan  and  in  East  Pakistan  are  different  and  require 
different  solutions.  Although  the  population  of  West  Pakistan  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  East  Pakistan,  its 
geographical  area  is  much  larger,  its  villages  more  widely  spaced,  and  its  population  more  thinly  distributed. 
East  Pakistan,  has  about  26,260  primary  schools,  more  than  enough  to  provide  adequate  coverage  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  while  West  Pakistan  has  only  about  15,602,  too  few  for  its  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers’  salaries 
in  the  West,  while  low,  can  be  regarded  as  not.  very  inadequate  and  the  comparatively  better  teachers  succeed 
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in  holding  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  through  the  fifth  class.  In  the  East,  however,  primary  school  teachers’ 
salaries  average  only  Rs.  22  per  month,  resulting  in  a  much  higher  proportion  of  poor  teachers  and  of  dual  em-  , 
ployment ;  the  consequences  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  pup, Is  who  jom  the 

first  class  finish  the  fifth  class. 

44  To  increase  the  number  of  schools  in  the  West  it  is  proposed  to  add  4,000  new  ones  duringthe  Plan 
Tn  the  East  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  substantial  improvement  during  the  Plan  period  of  6,000 
hools  distributed  throughout  the  Province-by  increasing  the  salaries  of  trained  matriculate  teachers  and  by 
SSJ regular  supplies.  If  during  the  Plan  period  it  were  found  feasible  to  improve 
the  first  batch  of  the  6  000  primary  schools  earlier  than  the  scheduled  time,  steps  would  be  a  en  o  expa 
programme.  Under  Village-AID  Programme,  an  additional  number  of  primary  schools  in  both  the  wings  o 
Paldstan,  will  be  established  or  improved  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  project  area. 

45  These  additions  and  improvements  in  primary  education  should  increase  school  enrolment  in  the  West 
bv  about  600,000  children  and  in  the  East  by  about  400,000.  The  increase  in  numbers  is  an  inadequate  measu 
Of  the  benefit  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  programme.  In  large  parts  of  the  country,  in  particular  „ 
East  Pakistan  the  problem  is  one  of  holding  the  pupils  right  to  the  end  of  primary  course  and  only  additionally 
to  increase  the  numbers.  However,  the  increase  of  about  one  million  children  in  schools  would  raise  the  pro¬ 
portion  from  about  43  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plan  period  to  about  49  per  cent  of  the  considerably  large 
number  of  school  age  children  at  the  .end  of  the  period.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  much  better  distnbutio 
of  primary  schools,  which  will  reduce  the  present  inequalities  in  educational  opportunrties. 

'  46  The  quality  of  primary  education  will  be  improved  very  greatly  by  better  teaching  and  supervision  of 
teachers ;  development  of  improved  learning  materials ;  and  raising  teachers’  salaries  to  attract  better  qualiSed 
persons  and  reduce  absenteeism.  The  number  of  trained  primary  teachers  will  be  increased  from  about ^75,000 
fo  about  1 1 8  500  raising  the  percentage  of  trained  teachers  in  primary  schools  from  about  65  per  cent  to  rough  y 
85  per  Lnt  The  fjdations  laid  for  primary  education  during  this  Plan  period  will  permit  a  rapid  advance 
on  a  sound  and  confident  basis  towards  the  goal  of  universal  free  compulsory  primary  education. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

47  Secondary  schools  produce  the  bulk  of  the  trained  and  informed  citizens  needed  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Most  of  the  students  after  successfully  completing  the  secondary  school  will  go  directly  into  business,  in  us  ry, 
agriculture  and  gov  ernment.  Many  of  them  will  attend  teacher  training  institutions  and  village  worker  train. 
Z  programme  technical,  general  and  professional  colleges  and  universities.  Secondary  education  must  meet 

the  diverse  needs  of  our  country,  and  our  secondary  schools  must  be  so  distributed  geographically  as  to  be  readily 

accessible  to  all  areas  and  all  groups. 

48  The  traditional  secondary  school  system  of  the  sub-continent  was  created  and  developed  to  fulfil  the 
need  of  training  English-speaking  clerks  and  office  workers.  Also  secondary  education  was  dominated  by  the 
universities  through  their  administration  of  matriculation  examination  and  their  power  to  prescribe  syllabi  an 
text  books.  Secondary  education,  thus,  had  little  meaning  as  an  educational  programme  in  its  own  right.  It 
was  largely  a  preparation  for  a  restricted  type  of  government  employment  or  served  as  a  passport  to  higher  edu- 

cation. 

Composition  of  secondary  school  system 

49.  Our  Secondary  education,  beginning  with  the  sixth  and  ending  with  the  tenth  class,  is  a  five-year  pro- 
gramme  Secondary  schools  include  lower  and  upper  middle  schools  and  high  schools  ,  mi  e  Sc  oo  s  a  so 
include  the  primary 'classes.  Lower  middle  schools,  teaching  to  the  sixth  class,  are  now  aecreasmg  m  number 
yerv  rapidly,  chiefly  because  the  primary  school  is  becoming  a  five  instead  of  a  fou,  yea,  class  school  ana 
cause  in  some  cases  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  are  being  added  to  the  lower  middle  schools.  Hign 
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invariably  have  ninth  and  tenth  classes  in  addition  to  classes  from  sixth  to  eighth.  At  Independence,  the  middle 
schools  in  some  of  the  provinces  were  divided  into  two  types— Vernacular  schools  and  Anglo- Vernacular  schools. 
This  led  to  an  invidious  distinction  in  the  quality  of  instruction  and  between  pupils,  since  some  pupils  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  marked  for  advancement  and  some  were  not.  Fortunately,  these  distinctions  are  being  gradually  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it  is  proposed  that  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  there  will  be  only  one  kind  of  middle  school, 

50.  Many  educators  look  forward  to  the  time  when  primary  schools  will  continue  to  the  eighth  class  and 
high  schools  to  the  twelfth,  dispensing  with  the  middle  and  intermediate  classes.  This  is  a  worthy  goal  which 
should  be  kept  in  view.  The  present  structure  has  the  merit  of  flexibility  which  is  needed  to  accommodate  the 
varying  needs  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of  the  school  programme  at  several  points  and  furnishes  a  ready 
mechanism  for  upgrading  Schools  from  primary  to  middle,  from  middle  to  high  and  from  high  schools  to  higher 
secondary  schools,  including  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  classes.  To  prescribe  a  rigid  system  at  this  point  of 
development  would  be  premature  and  self-defeating. 

51.  Unlike  primary  education,  which  is  predominantly  supported  by  government,  secondary  education 
is  financed  chiefly  by  private  societies,  by  local  bodies  such  as  municipalities,  and  by  religious  organizations. 
Nearly  2,000  of  the  2,317  high  schools,  and  about  3,000  of  the  3,426  middle  schools  are  maintained  by  these  agen¬ 
cies.  This  has  meant  that  schools  have  arisen  where  private  enterprise  and  beneficence  were  available,  and  as 
a  result  high  schools  are  not  well  distributed  geographically,  with  rural  areas  being  largely  neglected.  The  dis¬ 
proportionately  small  number  of  girls  schools  must  also  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  same  cause.  There 
are  fourteen  times  as  many  secondary  schools  for  boys  as  for  girls,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  many  boys  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  rapid  social  changes  associated  with  speedy  economic  development  will  increase  the 
demand  for  women  in  such  occupations  as,  nursing,  teaching,  home  economics,  and  social  welfare.  More  im¬ 
portant  still,  these  changes  will  create  strains  on  family  and  community  living,  which  women  are  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  alleviate.  A  major  objective  of  secondary  education,  therefore,  must  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
unity  of  the  social  structure  which  is  threatened  by  the  revolutionary  changes  that  must  take  place  in  it. 

52.  The  government,  has  several  well-defined  functions  to  perform  in  secondary  education  including  deve¬ 
lopment  and  maintenance  of  high  standards,  balanced  geographical  distribution  of  schools,  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  for  education  regardless  of  economic  status,  and  more  facilities  for  the  education  of  girls. 

53.  The  diverse  influences  of  tradition,  purpose  and  financial  control  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise 
standards  and  adjust  curricula  in  accordance  with  the  new  educational  objectives.  The  prospects  of  making 
the  necessary  changes  have  been  improved  by  the  creation  of  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  in  East  Pakistan, 
Karachi  and  the  former  Punjah.  Although  their  functions  and  relationships  are  yet  somewhat  indefined,  it  is 
in  general  their  duty  to  conduct  the  matriculation  examination,  grant  recognition  to  schools  and  prescribe  syllabi. 
Their  development  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  growth  of  secondary  education  as  a  distinctive  programme 
with  its  own  unique  goals  and  methods.  It  is  essential  that  their  functions  be  clearly  defined  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  provincial  departments  of  education  be  simple  and  straight-forward.  They  should  have  final  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  examinations  and  for  setting  the  standards  of  school  recognition. 
Their  chairmen  should  be  full  time  officers.  This  relationship  is  outlined  in  more  detail  in  the  section  on  school 
organization. 

Curriculum 

54.  The  urgency  of  making  a  series  of  changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  important  leaching 
methods  is  generally  recognised,  and  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  our  educational  leaders.  These  changes 
stem  from  the  basic  principle,  that  secondary  education  has  its  own  objectives  in  terms  of  the.  needs  of  youth. 
It  should  no  longer  be  treated  merely  as  a  preparation,  in  a  rigid  and  mechanistic  way,  for  a  written  examination 
based  upon  university  entrance  requirements. 

55.  The  first  of  the  needed  changes  is  to  enrich  the  programme  by  putting  emphasis,  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  on  the  great  principles  and  history  of  our  culture  in  order  to  develop  individual  character, 
righteous  living,  dignity  among  our  youth  and  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  base  of  patriotism  founded  on  the 
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historic  role  of  our  nation  in  the  marching  life  of  mankind.  This  change  is  well  under  way,  but  it  has  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  deepened  to  achieve  an  increasing  degree  of  social  cohesion. 

56.  A  major  practical  problem  in  the  secondary  curriculum  is  that  of  language.  Whereas  the  mother 
tongue  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  primary,  middle  and  high  schools,  English  is  the  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  colleges  and  universities.  Whereas  the  mother  languages  are  the  key  to  the  history,  literature  and  great 
cultural  traditions  of  our  country,  English  is  still  the  language  of  government,  industry  and  large  scale  commerce. 
This  situation  puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  secondary  school  system,  but  it  is  a  burden  which  must  be  borne^ 
The  solution  is  not  a  one-language  pattern,  but  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  of  language  teaching  in  w  ic 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  With  the  assistance  of  experts  in  this  field  the  departments  of 
education  should  arrange  for  the  systematic  adoption  of  these  methods,  and  provide  for  the  intensive  raining 
of  their  language  teachers.  Teachers  training  institutions  can  take  the  leadership  here  and  in  many  other  s 
requiring  the  application  of  improved  techniques. 


57.  The  third  change  which,  it  is  universally  agreed  must  be  made  in  the  secondary  school  programme 
is  to  offer  a  more  diverse  and  enriched  series  of  courses  to  prepare  rounded  citizens  in  terms  of  tlieir  own  capabi¬ 
lities  and  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  nation.  Literary  subjects  have  been  relatively  better  taught  in 
our  secondary  schools,  while  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  have  been  poorly  developed. 
Owing  to  inadequate  attention  to  the  scientific  and  industrial  development  of  the  country  in  the  past,  a  false  pres¬ 
tige  has  been  assigned  to  literary  attainments  rather  than  manual  dexterity  and  pride  in  crafts-manship  an  ec  - 

nical  accomplishment. 


Relation  to  vocational  training 

58  More  specifically,  the  secondary  school  system  must  strengthen  its  teaching  of  science  and  applied 
arts  and  give  pupils  more  adequate  pre-vocational  preparation  for  careers  in  agriculture,  education  social  wel¬ 
fare  business,  and  industry.  There  is  general  agreement  on  this  point,  but  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  methods 
for  ’accomplishing  this  desirable  objective.  The  uncertainty  lies  m  two  questions : 

(a)  Should  the  secondary  school  system  train  pupils  for  specific  occupations  in  agriculture,  business,  in- 

dustry  and  government  ? 

(b)  Should  there  be  one  secondary  school  system  or  a  multiple  system  with  schools  specialised  according 
to  an  agricultural,  technical,  commercial,  or  academic  bias  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  confusion  in  educational  planning  and  development,  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  resources,  and  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  its  youth,  it  is  necessary  that  these  policy  ques¬ 
tions  be  answered  clearly  and  promptly.  Answers  have  been  given  by  our  educational  bodies  but  it  is  necessary 
to  reiterate  and  emphasise  them  as  frequently  as  the  occasion  may  arise  in  order  to  incorporate  their  principles 

in  our  thinking  and  practice. 

59  The  secondary  school  system  should  not  be  relied  to  train  pupils  for  specific  occupations  m  agricul¬ 
ture  business,  Industry  or  government.  Its  role  in  relation  to  vocational  education  should  be  to  prepare  boys 
and  ’oirls  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  widen  their  opportunities  for  more  particularised  vocational  or 
professional  training,  in  special  or  higher  institutions,  or  in  employment.  This  conclusion  is  reached  because 
under  any  other  view  the  essential  values  of  secondary  education  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  in  para  55 
would  be  seriously  impaired,  and  secondly  because  ordinary  schools  are  not  a  satisfactory  means  for  teaching 
occupational  skills.  The  best  educational  process  for  training  in  an  occupation  is  “  learning  by  doing  it  on  the 
job  ”  Moreover,  any  expectation  that  the  school  system  should  provide  skilled  specialists  for  the  innumerable 
types  of  work  in  industry,  business,  commerce,  government  and  agriculture  would  mean  an  intolerable  economic 
and  curriculum  burden.  The  schools  can  and  should  provide  a  solid  basis  for  specialised  training  by  educating 
pupils  in  principles,  bv  assisting  them  to  reach  mental  and  manual  maturity,  and  by  providing  them  with  m.or- 
mation  and  auidance  concerning  opportunities  in  various  occupations.  Secondary  scnools  cannot  be  expected 
to  sacrifice  their  essential  objectives  to  the  narrow  training  required  for  specific  occupations, 
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60.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  partly  contained  in  the  answer  to  the  first.  There  should  be  one 
and  not  several,  secondary  school  system.  Rather  than  relying  upon  a  series  of  “  technical  ”,  "  agricultural  ”, 

commercial”,  and  “traditional”  high  schools  the  curricula  of  all- secondary  schools  should  be  broadened 
and  enriched.  A  bifurcation  or  stratification  of  the  school  system  would  tend  to  put  pupils  into  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  classes  and  unduly  limit  their  future  choices  and  opportunities.  The  solution  is  to  broaden  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  each  secondary  school,  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of  economic  life  which  are  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  community  and  which  provide  the  most  probable  outlet  for  our  youth.  For  example,  rural  schools  should 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  add  prevocational  training  in  agricultural  and  commercial  subjects  ;  city  schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  add  technical  and  commercial  subjects.  Under  this  concept,  secondary  schools  both 
middle  and  high,  would  become  multipurpose  schools  providing  a  general  education  with-  a  practical  bias  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  interests  of  children  and  their  life  in  the  community. 

61.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  finish  high  school  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  intermediate  and  degree  levels  of  instruction.  Most  of  them  will  find  employment  immediately  after 
matriculation.  Some  will  take  highly  specialised  training  at  polytechnics  and  teacher  training  institutions  and 
in  similar  vocational  courses.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  secondary  education  should  have  its  own  terminal  ob¬ 
jectives.  One  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  secondary  education  is  that  pupils  be  educated  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  human  relations.  The  understanding  of  the  scientific  basis  of  individual  motivation,  the  search  for  se¬ 
curity,  the  desire  to  belong  to  a  group,  the  urge  to  have  a  voice  in  matters  which  concerns  one  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  group  processes  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  job,  and  in  the  community  and  government  are 
essential  to  the  growth  of  democracy  and  hence  should  be  developed  in  all  school  pupils.  In  addition  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  human  relations  will  be  of  vocational  value  to  many  pupils  when  they  finish  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  become  teachers,  nurses,  supervisors  in  industry,  village  aid  workers,  etc. 


Plan  for  secondary  education 

.  62.  The  Plan  of  development  which  we  propose  for  secondary  education  is  based  upon  the  above  review 
of  its  needs  and  policies.  The  Plan  also  assumes  that  a  large  pari  of  the  burden  of  financing  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  be  shouldered  by  non-governmental  agencies.  The  government’s  role  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  private  undertakings,  to  provide  leadership  concerning  school  standards,  to  assure  the  more  adequale  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  give  positive  support  to  the  curriculum  changes  considered 
desirable  or  necessary  from  the  national  and  provincial  points  of  view.  The  programme  also  depends  upon 
he  progress  of  the  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  in  improving  the  system  of  examination  so  as  to  emphasise 
the  internal  integrity  of  the  secondary  school  programme,  as  distinct  from  its  treatment  as  a  course  preparatory 
o  entering  a  college,  and  so  as  lo  encourage  teaching  and  learning  in  accordance  with  high  slandards,  as  dislinct 
from  preparation  of  students  to  take  standardised  tests. 

63.  The  immediate  tasks  in  secondary  education  are  to  improve  the  distribution  of  schools  so  as  to  serve 
rural  areas  more  adequately  and  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  girls,  to  improve  the  quality  of  fheir  curri¬ 
cula  by  strengthening  sciences  and  prevocational  and  industrial  arts  courses  and  to  relieve  congestion  in  exist¬ 
ing  schools.  In  East  Pakistan  it  is  proposed  to  develop  1,000  strong  junior  high  schools  (middle  schools  with 

aSSCS .  °  y  uP8radlllB  some  primary  schools,  downgrading  some  weak  high  schools  and  improving 

some  existing  middle  schools.  The  curricula  and  facilities  of  eighty  of  these  schools  will  be  enriched  with  sciences 
and  arts  and  crafts  m  a  balanced  programme.  Five  hundred  high  schools,  almost  all  of  them  conducted  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  will  be  strengthened  by  grants-in-aid,  providing  for  increases  in  teachers’  salaries,  curriculum 
diversification  and  building  and  equipment  additions. 


*  "  Uf  PaiklStian’  150  pnmary  schools  wil1  be  upgraded  to  middle  schools,  40  middle  schools  will  be 

upgraded  to  high  schools  and  75  new  government  schools  will  be  constructed  ;  grants-in-aid  for  buildings  will 
.  be  given  to  100  private  high  schools.  Five  hundred  middle  schools  and  100  high  schools  will  be  improved  by 
addmg  or  strengthening  science  and  prevocational  and  industrial  arts  courses.  Implementation  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  will  result  in  the  improvement  of  quality  and  better  distribution  of  middle  and  high  schools  all  over  the 
country.  Incidentally,  it  is  expected  that  the  enrolment  in  secondary  schools  may  increase  by  144,000. 
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IV  ( 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  [ 

65  As  noted  before,  the  present  educational  system  was  established  a  century  ago  for  purposes  which  are  j 
totally  inadequate  for  our  requirements  today.  As  the  objectives  of  education  have  to  be  reoriented  and  as  j 

the  number  of  schools  is  increasing  fast,  the  present  organization  and  methods  of  administration  have  become  , 

deficient  Several  carefully  prepared  schemes  for  educational  improvement  have  failed  because  of  inadequate  , 

organisation  and  staffing.  Improvements  in  school  organization  and  administration,  theiefore,  are  essential  | 

to  the  development  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  | 

PrpRpnt  arrangements  for  school  administration  .  ,  t  . 

66  The  constitutional  tesponsibUity  for  education  lies  with  each  Province^  It  ,s  discharged  through  a 
directorate  of  education  under  the  department  of  education  in  each  province.  The  chief  administrative  officer 
,  the  director  of  public  instruction.  He  and  his  staff  of  divisional  or  range  inspectors  supervise  the  district  ins¬ 
pectorates  which  are  basic  administrative  units.  The  Provincial  Director,  the  divisional  or  the  range  inspec¬ 
tors  and  the  district  inspectors  are  all  assisted  by  subordinate  inspecting  staff,  whose  duties  are  primarily  ad- 
ministrative '  This  organization  for  conducting  primary  and  secondary  education  was  established  primarily 
to  perform  administrative  rather  than  educational  work.  It  does  not  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  ensure 
evolution  and  progress  in  educational  thought  and  practice.  This  situation  has  worsened  with  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  schools,  without  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  inspection  l 
staff  or  a  change  in  their  educational  outlook.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  research  and  experimentation 
to  keep  the  system  responsive  to  changing  requirements  of  society. 

67  More  than  a  decade  ago,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  local  government  and  to  accelerate 
the  achievements  of  universal  free  primary  education,  a  system  of  district  and  local  boards  was  inaugurated  in 

he  Provinces  District  school  boards  were  created  to  manage  all  primary  schools  except  those  privately  support¬ 
ed  District  primary  education  funds  were  created,  made  up  of  provincial  grants,  a  share  of  local  taxes,  and  a 
primary  education  cess  levied  locally.  Some  district  school  boards  were  authorised  to  delegate  some  or  all  o 
Lir  powers  to  local  village,  municipal  or  union  boards.  Union  primary  educat.on  funds  were  created  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  equipment  expenditures.  Both  the  district  and  local  boards  use  the  advisory  and  executive  service 

of  the  district  inspector. 

68  The  original  objectives  of  transferring  the  control  of  primary  schools  to  local  bodies  were  to  associate 
the  people  in  the°viUages  and  towns  with  the  development  of  primary  education  and  to  promote  local  partici- 

..  ■  financiai  responsibility.  However,  many  local  boards  have  been  less  than  successful  in  discharging 

their  "educational  responsibilities,  and  the  result  has  often  been  a  general  decline  in  the  standards  of  primary 

schools  education.  .  , 

69  Other  important  organizations  in  the  educational  system  are  the  provincial  boards  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  some  administrative  units,  committees  of  primary  education.  These  bodies,  composed  of  appoint- 

j  nominated  and  ex-officio  members  (the  latter  representing  the  several  ministries  and  universities),  are  influ¬ 
ential  chiefly  in  connection  with  school  recognition,  examination,  curricula,  syllabi  and  text  books.  Thespeci- 
fic  and  relative  powers  of  these  bodies  have  not  been  clearly  defined,  in  relationship  either  to  the  district  and 

local  boards  or  to  the  education  inspectorate. 

70.  The  three  major  weaknesses  in  this  system  are  :  .  .  .  ,  . 

(o')  the  dual  control  of  schools  by  the  inspectorate  and  the  local,  district  and  special  boards,  and  the  lac 
^  of  clarity  in  their  respective  responsibility  and  authority,  which  lead  to  friction,  delay,  and  frustration 
in  the  conduct  of  school  affairs  , 

(b)  the  rapidity  with  which  local  bodies  were  given  functions  they  were  not  prepared  to  assume  ;  an 

(c)  a  management  rather  than  an  educational  bias  in  the  directorates  of  education. 

These  weaknesses  can  be  corrected  by  clarifying  the  responsibility  of  each  agency  and  body  which  nas  an 
educational  function  and  by  equipping  each  with  the  kind  of  personnel  needed  to  discharge  us  particular  set  ot 

functions. 
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Recommended  improvements 

71.  In  order  that  the  provincial  directorate  of  education  can  fulfil  its  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
education,  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of  the  schools,  two  major  changes  are  required. 

72.  First,  specialised  groups  of  highly  competent  staff  should  be  created  for  such  fields  as  primary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  vocational  education,  school  buildings,  education  research  and  planning,  and  teacher  training.  These 
staff  groups  would  be  the  centres  for  developing  policies  and  programmes  to  improve  the  educational  system. 
The  most  urgent  needs  are  for  groups  concerned  with  the  training  of  better  equipped  teachers  and  with  pre¬ 
paring  learning  materials  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  several  localities  and  the  abilities  of  the  children. 

73.  Second,  school  administration  should  be  decentralised  by  giving  a  greater  degree  of  final  authority 
to  the  district  inspectors,  who  might  more  accurately  be  called  “  district  education  officers  At  the  same  time, 
guidance  and  supervision  rather  than  administration,  should  become  the  principal  function  of  divisional  inspec¬ 
tors.  As  a  further  measure  of  decentralization,  some  of  the  functions  of  district  offices  should  be  transferred  to 
sub-district  offices  staffed  with  trained  area  education  officers.  A  system  of  in-service  training  should  be  devised 
for  these  area  officers,  in  addition  to  the  training  they  receive  before  entry  into  the  service,  so  that,  by  reading 
specially  prepared  literature  and  by  participating  in  staff  meetings  and  seminars,  they  will  become  capable  of 
providing  constructive  guidance  to  teachers. 

74.  For  the  present,  the  provincial  directorate  of  education  should  have  financial  responsibility  for  pri¬ 
mary  school  teachers  and  supplies,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  government  secondary  schools,  and 
for  their  teachers  and  supplies.  In  discharging  these  responsibilities,  however,  as  indicated  earlier  in  this  Chap¬ 
ter,  each  Department  of  Education  should  establish  one  or  more  autonomous  boards  of  secondary  education  to 
administer  matriculation  and  later  on  intermediate  examinations  and  to  establish  standards  for  the  recognition 
of  secondary  schools.  For  the  sound  exercise  of  these  functions,  each  board  of  secondary  education  should 
have  a  full-time  chairman  of  recognised  professional  competence.  It  should  leave  to  the  education  directorate 
the  work  of  granting  recognition  to  schools  in  accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down  by  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  a  separate  hierarchy  of  inspectors  and  other  school  officials. 

75.  It  is  most  important  that  the  functions  and  relationships  of  the  district  boards  for  education  should 
be  clarified  so  as  to  reduce  friction  with  the  education  directorate.  To  this  end,  we  recommend  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  appointed  to  consider  what  relationship  should  be  established  between  the  directorate  and  the 
local  bodies,  and  on  what  basis  grants  should  be  allocated  to  ensure  that  schools  under  local  bodies  are  managed 
on  sound  and  efficient  fines. 

76.  The  possibility  of  constituting  local  school  management  committees  and  district  advisory  committees 
should  be  considered.  Initially,  the  local  school  management  committees,  of  which  there  should  be  one  for 
each  school  and  which  should  be  elected  by  members  of  the  community,  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
school  buildings,  for  consulting  with  the  area  education  officers  on  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  school  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  for  supplementing  the  school  supplies  and  learning  materials  provided  by  the  directorate. 

y 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

77.  This  section  deals  with  a  relatively  narrow  subject  :  the  preparation  of  skilled  personnel  for  industrial 
and  business  occupations  which  do  not  require  professional  education  at  the  colleges  or  universities.  Profes¬ 
sional  education  is  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  Sub-professional  education  and  training  in  fields 
other  than  industry  or  business — such  as  agriculture,  health  and  housing  and  settlements — is  for  the  most  part 
discussed  in  other  chapters  of  this  report,  although  a  few  references  will  be  found  here. 

78.  At  Independence  the  country  found  itself  with  no  organized  system  of  technical  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  professional  colleges  of  engineering  and  agriculture  offered  two  year  diploma  courses  ;  there 
were  series  of  artisan  and  trade  schools,  and  a  number  of  private  schools  teaching  elementary  business  skills.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  certain  trades  or  crafts  were  taught  in  families  and  in  the  remnants  of  the  age-old  guild  system.  But 
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these  avenues  for  training  were  capable  of  providing  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  trained  persons  required  by  a 
rapidly  expanding  business  and  industry.  Such  industrial  establishments  as  existed  at  Independence  had  few 
organised  training  programmes  under  way.  The  schools  encouraged  excessive  attention  to  literary  skills  and 
training  for  governmental  occupations.  The  low  status  of  occupations  requiring  technical  skill  resulted  in  an 
unfortunate  prejudice  against  manual  work. 

79.  The  lack  of  training  institutions  has  been  a  severe  handicap  to  industrial  development.  At  the  same 
time,  having  no  organised  and  entrenched  system  of  vocational  education  and  training,  we  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  devise  a  system  which  fits  our  situation,  profits  from  the  experience  of  more  highly  in¬ 
dustrialised  countries,  and  avoids  their  errors.  A  sound  basis  for  such  a  system  was  laid  in  the  1950  survey  and 
report  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Technical  Education  for  Pakistan. 
The  report  has  served  as  a  guide  to  most  of  the  subsequent  planning  and  development  carried  out  by  the  Centre 
and  Provinces.  Its  major  recommendations  concerning  vocational  education  are  summarised  in  the  Six-Year 
National  Plan  of  Education  Development  as  follows  : 

(a)  Technical  education  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system. 

(b)  Technical  high  schools  should  be  established  in  order  to  introduce  a  technical  bias  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  enabling  students  to  select  courses  of  studies  best  suited  to  their  aptitudes.  Such  tech¬ 
nical  high  schools  would  be  of  three  categories  : 

(i)  with  an  engineering  bias  ; 

(ii)  with  a  commercial  bias  ;  and 

(iii)  with  an  agricultural  bias. 

(c)  In  order  to  produce  supervisory  personnel  for  industry,  polytechnics  should  be  established  as  early 
as  possible. 

(d)  To  meet  the  requirements  for  skilled  workers  the  following  types  of  institutions  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  : 

(i)  trade  schools,  and 

(ii)  artisan  schools. 

(e)  [n  addition  to  the  various  institutions  recommended  above,  part-time  courses  should  be  started  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  provide  training  facilities  to  workers  employed  in  industry. 

(  f  )  Directorates  of  Technical  Education  should  be  responsible  for  the  control  and  development  of  techni¬ 
cal  education. 

BO.  Since  the  Technical  Education  Committee  reported,  a  small  number  of  technical  high  schools  and 
two  polytechnics  have  been  started  along  the  lines  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations.  However,  clear  cut 
national  and  provincial  policies  and  plans  have  not  been  established  to  guide  the  implementation  of  a  complete 
and  integrated  programme.  Also,  the  Committee  did  not  deal  fully  with  the  role  of  industry  in  the  training  pro¬ 
cess.  As  a  result,  there  is  still  a  conglomeration  of  unrelated  schools  and  activities,  many  of  which  ha%'e  little 
perceptible  effect  on  the  total  supply  of  specialised  personnel  and  the  rest  of  which  have  less  than  their  potential 
effect  because  they  are  not  tied  into  an  over-all  programme.  Even  the  newer,  well-supported  programmes  which 
are  getting  underway  with  foreign  assistance  are  a  cause  of  concern  because  of  their  tendency  to  be  based  on  a 
variety  of  foreign  conceptions  rather  than  on  a  plan  for  Pakistan. 

The  role  of  the  employer 

81.  It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  a  supply  of  specialised  skilled  personnel  is  a  co-operative  process 
in  which  the  ministries  of  education  and  labour  and  the  several  employers  all  must  play  their  respective  roles. 
It  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  educational  system  alone  to  produce  skilled  and  ready-to-work  craftsmen  and 
operators  to  meet  all  of  the  nation’s  needs.  The  great  bulk  of  such  personnel  is  and  will  continue  to  be  trained 
on  the  job  for  a  number  of  reasons  : 

(a)  Experience  and  research  show  that  the  best  way  to  learn  a  skilled  trade  is  by  doing  a  job  under  trained 
supervision. 
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;  (  S”PP,y’ if  ,he  lab0Ur 

82.  The  major  channel  for  training  skilled  nersonnel  is  n  ,  .  , 

for  training  the  necessary  workers  should  form  part  of  the  plans  for  ’  JiTr  llldUStry  and  business-  Plans 
training  of  workers  in  existing  industries  on  a  svstemafir  h  ,•  •  CS  *bIlfIllnS  any  new  enterprise,  and  the 

responsibility  0f  management.  Not  only  is  this  the  best  mid ^nos^T8  ^  f  ^  **  reCOgnised  as  a  major 
it  is  also  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  businessmen  d  •  ™n°™Ca]  Way  to  obtain  skilled  workers, 
operation,  better  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  lower  costs.  ”  USlll£lllStS>  SU1Ce  l{  results  in  more  efficient 

83.  Industrialists,  however,  frequently  do  not  recoenise  their  -i  r,  r 

can  bring  them.  The  Government  must  assist  and  encourage  the  establishment  oHh  training  “  'he  benefi‘S  H 

mehts  and  can  first  of  all  set  a  good  example  by  doing  so  Some  of  the  r  e  necessary  training  arrarge- 

are  those  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for  the  training  nf  l 1 /"'T  tecIln,caI  cen,res  the  country 
these  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  an  indiv^ whet “  WOrk  >"  -n  plants; 

stressed  training  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  establishment  f  P1'.‘Vate'  T],e  P1DC  also  has 

xrsr  Training  which  has — 

ship  training.  IpprentS^  “*  eS‘abIishment  of  apprentice- 

artisans,  skilled  in  all  aspects  of  their  crafts.  Apprenticeship  is  ! L  7 T  ,  ,0  produce  ful»'  ‘rained 

important  results  can  be  expected  only  after  several  years  and  which  sh  r™  Pr°gramme  from  wbich 

possible.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  take  the  lead  in  esmhr  1  ’eiefo,C  be  started  «  quickly  as 

of  representatives  of  industrialists  and  workers  and  of  Government  departm  ?.  C0Unci,s’ ,0  consist 

be  established  at  Central,  regional,  and  local  levels  to  stimulate  the  establis  $  C°"Ce"led'  Sucil  councils  should 
specific  industries,  to  advise  provision  of  related  theoretical  instruction  ih  T  °f  appren,lceshiP  schemes  in 
estimated  cost  of  the  programme  during  the  Plan  period  is  two  millin  r°1'8  •  edl,cational  institutions.  The 

of  the  staff  for  the  Apprenticeship  Councils ;  employers  would  m  uhe’co^’onr3”''3'  administral-  costs 
}n  individual  establishments.  C  Cost  of  the  working  of  the  programme 

85.  The  experience  of  other  countries  shows  that  until  individual  indue,  •  r  ,  , 

penence  that  training  programmes  are  profitable  because  they  raise  efficiency  and '  /  '3a’n  fr°m  ‘heir  own  ex’ 
to  provide  them  with  an  incentive  to  establish  such  programmes  Thifcan  be  dn  ““  C°S‘S’  “  ''S  oflcn  usrful 
is  to  give  tax  benefits  to  those  industries  which  conduct  training  prolmnm  r"' ln  SeVera'  WayS’  °ne  of "»>ich 
ernment  contracts  and  sanctions  can  also  be  given  on  condition  fhat  tfaininTn  3,1  s,ai>dacd.  Gov- 

be  earned  out  by  the  recipient.  This  would  be  especially  useful  ^  STt^-f”^,Cdtabourmust 
engaged  to  build  a  new  plant  and  to  supervise  its  initial  operation.  8  '^niaans  and  engineers  are 

The  role  of  Labour  Ministry 

86.  The  performance  of  skilled  labour  in  our  count rv  flr,d  n, 

-hey  should  be.  Government  should  undertake  the  p^™a„ce,  a,,  lower  than 

\  eloping  high  standards,  of  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  high  standards  and!  1  '  i  7™S<'y  of  Labolir>  of  de¬ 

tests  and  the  issuance  of  certificates,  of  regularising  the  standards  oi  quad  cu  1  h'.adminisfr«'i0"  of  trade 
genes  of  labour.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  at  the  Centre  should  create  7"  ^  Sk‘"  °f  t,le  SCTeral  cate- 
standards  staff  to  prepare  tests,  establish  standards  and  issue  certificates  r  ,  C°™,Kte"t  ,abour  Performance 
its  service  of  collecting  and  analysing  data  about  manpower  and  occupational  (Td  3'S0  C°"tim'e  a"d  expa,,d 
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87  The  Ministry  of  Labour  operates  five  labour  training  centres  at  Karachi,  Lahore,  Sialkot,  Peshawar  and 
Dacca  '  They  are  survivals  from  a  large  number  of  centres,  nineteen  at  Independence,  which  were  established 
during  the  war  to  speed  up  the  training  of  adult  labour  for  war-time  industry.  After  the  war  the  centres  were 
converted  to  training  and  referesher  training  for  ex-servicemen  and  refugees.  The  five  centres  which  remain  are 
considered  primarily  as  a  nucleus  which  can  be  expanded  in  other  temporary  periods  of  emergencv  They  a  e 
not  and  quite  properly,  considered  as  the  means  of  producing  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  skilled  labour  supp  y 
needed  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  period  of  training  at  the  centres  is  generally  twelve  months. .  Ins  rucfion  is 
offered  in  about  twenty  trades,  including  such  courses  as  bricklaying,  weaving,  and  black-sm  h  g. 
between  the  ages  of  18-40  may  attend  provided  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course  for  which  they  enrol.  ■ 

About  1,250  seats  are  available  at  the  5  centres. 

88  The  future  function  of  these  labour  training  centres  should  be  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
high  standards  of  craftsmanship.  It  is  not  necessary  in  general  to  increase  the  number  of  cent  res  fo, This  purpose, 
although  centres  should  be  provided  at  Chittagong  and  Khulna  for  better  coverage  I.  >.  essentia  ,  however 
that  if  these  centres  are  to  serve  their  purpose  they  should  be  greatly  improved  in  quality.  In  general,  buildings 
are  poor,  equipment  is  obsolete,  and  many  of  the  instructors  are  not  adequately  trained.  The  developmer, 

plan  contains  provision  for  modernising  the  existing  centres  and  for  adding  the  two  new  centres.  T  -s 

he  operated  as  at  present,  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  standards-developing  function 
of  that  ^istry.  The  strictly  technical  curriculum  which  is  now  offered  should  be  suppleme„ted  by  courses 
in  social  studies  so  that  the  trainees  become  good  citizens  as  well  as  technicians. 


Role  of  the  educational  system 

89  In  addition  to  industry  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  educational  system  has  an  important  role  to 
plav  in  vocational  education  and  training.  Its  functions  in  this  regard  are  of  three  types  1  to  provide  basic  nd 
web-rounded  curricula  and  instruction  at  all  levels,  but  particularly  in  middle  and  high  schools,  to  better  prepare 
boys  for  employment  and  training  ;  to  provide  related  instruction  to  supplement  on-the-job  training  for  appren¬ 
tices  and  trainees  ;  and  to  conduct  technical  schools  at  the  diploma  level  to  produce  technicians  and  supervisors. 
The  school  system  should  not  attempt  to  produce  skilled  labour.  The  report  of  the  Technical  Education  om- 

mittee  emphasized  this  policy  : 

“In  formulating  any  scheme  for  technical.education,  general  education  must  form  the  foundation  and  in 
imparting  it  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  along  with  the  cultural  subjects  in  the  basic  stages  is  essential  Vo 
tional  education  must  be  so  planned  as  to  receive  increasing  attention,  not  merely  because  of  its  importance  in, 
the  economic  life  of  a  nation,  but  as  a  discipline  and  factor  of  value  in  social  and  cultural  development  .  is 

is  explained  as  below  :  .  T. 

“  It  is  not  the  intention  to  make  the  students  specialize  in  any  particular  trade  or  branch  of  industry. 

general  character  of  education  is  proposed  to  be  kept  intact  . 

90.  The  1952  report  of  the  Commercial  Education  Committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 

and  Education  also  reached  this  conclusion  :  . 

“  Teaching  of  general  subjects  in  the  traditionally  liberal  manner  with  provisions  of  options  for  vocational 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  selected  schools  for  their  direct  vocational  values  would  probably  constitute  an  easier 
toe  of  approach  (than  strictly  commercial  schools)  in  our  special  circumstauces  in  addition  to  being  in  kne  with 

the  experience  of  most  other  countries  ,  and 

“  The  introduction  of  bias  will  not  involve  the  opening  of  a  school,  which  but  for  such  a  bias  would  not  be 
opened 

'  In  general,  then,  both  these  expert  committees  reached  the  conclusion  that  schools  should  not [teach  specific 
occupations,  but  that  they  should  enrich  their  curricula  in  order  to  prepare  pupils  better  for  a  wm.  -no*, 
occupations.  This  is  the  school  system’s  major  fuuction  m  vocational  training. 
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ann  ll'r  Tv  SeCTd  ,fUnCti0n  0f  ,he  SCh001  SyStem  iS  t0  0ffer  facmtbs  f0r  class  room  instruction  related  to  formal 
ppi rent iceship  and  other  training  programmes  conducted  in  industry.  Funds  provided  by  government  to  give 

general  supervision  and  guidance  to  these  programmes  should  include  an  amount  to  pay  schools  and  instructors 
or  the  evening  and  other  off-schedule  facilities  and  time  they  contribute.  The  schools  can  be  especially  helpfT 
y  organising  courses  m  industrial  centres  which  may  serve  the  related  instruction  needs  of  a  group  of  industries 
particularly  small  industrial  establishments.  The  most  important  task  in  this  connection  is  one  of  organisation, 
a  is,  arranging  with  employers  for  the  enrolment  of  their  apprentices  and  trainees  in  classes,  scheduling  the 
classes  at  appropriate  times  and  places,  finding  and  employing  competent  part-time  instructors,  and  procuring 
or  preparing  suitable  instructional  materials.  This  last  function  will  include  the  writing  and  publishing  of  manu¬ 
als  in  Urdu  and  Bengali,  and  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  technical  education  and  of  the  poly¬ 
technic  and  monotechnic  institutions. 


9..  The  third  function  of  the  educational  system  is  to  conduct  technical  schools  at  the  diploma  level  to 
produce  technicians  and  supervisors.  Four  polytechnic  institutions  for  this  purpose  are  provided  in  the  develop- 
ment  plan  ;  two  of  them  started  functioning  in  late  1955,  the  other  two  will  commence  operations  late  in  the 
Plan  period.  These  polytechnics  represent  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  additions  made  to  our  educational 
system  since  Independence.  They  have  the  purpose  of  providing  persons  in  a  three  year  course  after  matri¬ 
culation,  with  a  good  technical  background  qualifying  them  to  serve  as  supervisors,  engineering  and  construction 
assistants  and  technicians,  technical  specialists,  production  planners,  installers  and  operators  of  highly  specia¬ 
lised  machines,  and  maintenance  technicians.  Men  with  these  qualifications  will  be  the  backbone  of  technical 
accomplishment  and  performance  in  the  country’s  economy. 

93.  Technical  education  at  the  diploma  level  is  also  offered  at  each  of  the  engineering  colleges.  This  work 
should  continue  until  the  polytechnic  institutes  are  in  full  operation  and  producing  about  nine  hundred  trained 
boys  a  year.  At  that  time  the  colleges  should  discontinue  their  diploma  courses,  using  the  facilities  and  instruc¬ 
tors  to  increase  the  training  of  professional  engineers.  . 


94.  There  are  in  addition  fifteen  trade  schools  and  five  monotechnic  schools  under  provincial  departments 
of  industries,  twelve  artisan  schools  and  about  seventy  weaving  and  dyeing  schools,  privately  managed  (with  a 
few  exceptions),  but  subsidized  by  the  ministries  of  industries,  and  twentyfive  private  commercial  schools  also 
receiving  grants-in-aid  and  teaching  typing,  shorthand,  and  some  book-keeping.  The  trade  schools  are  almost 
uniformly  poorly  housed,  equipped,  and  staffed.  They  ordinarily  offer  a  two-year  course  in  such  subjects  as 
carpentry,  metal  work  and  electricity,  to  boys  who  have  passed  middle  school  examination,  but  they  give  no 
academic  work.  Their  seats  are  not  filled  and  those  who  pass  out  of  these  schools  are  not  considered  qualified 
workmen  by  employers.  It  is  proposed  that  these  trade  schools  be  converted  to  multi-purpose  high  schools 
with  new  buildings  and  equipment,  continuing  their  bias  in  favour  of  technical  subjects  but  adding^ academic 
subjects,  and  that  they  be  transferred  to  the  ministries  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  monotechnics  (spe 
cializing  in  single  technical  fields,  such  as  metal,  leather,  or  textiles)  fill  a  very  real  need  at  the  same  level  as  thj 
polytechnics  (which  offer  work  in  several  fields).  Provision  has  been  made  to  establish  one  more  monotechnic 
in  West  Pakistan  and  to  support  and  strengthen  the  monotechnics  including  re-housing  and  re-equipping  where 
necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  both  the  monotechnics  and  the  polytechnics  be  transferred  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  education. 


95.  The  numerous  artisan  classes  and  weaving  schools  which  have  sprung  up  have  an  indifferent  effect 
collectively,  on  the  supply  or  quality  of  our  labour  force,  although  some  of  them  may  meet  a  local  need.  Many 
of  them  could  probably  be  discontinued.  A  few  might  be  continued,  particularly  in  areas  where,  through  Vil- 
lage-AID  or  other  social  reconstruction  programmes,  special  and  systematic  efforts  are  being  made’  to  encourage 
and  assist  cottage  industries.  A  careful  review  should  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  possible  to  ascertain  the 
usefulness  of  these  schools,  not  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  institutional  structure,  but  as  related  to  current  de¬ 
velopment  programmes. 
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96.  Private  enterprise  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  conduct  commercial  schools  with  emphasis 
upon  English,  typing,  shorthand,  and  office  practice.  Reasonable  fees  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  government  to  give  much  in  the  way  of  grants-in-aid.  However,  the  standards  of  teaching  and 
student  performance  are  inexcusably  low,  and  the  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  should  raise  standards  of 
recognition  for  these  schools  and  administer  them  rigorously.  It  is  not  necessary  for  government  to  conduct 
commercial  schools  except  to  encourage  commercial  sections  in  urban  high  schools,  as  proposed  m  the  discussion 

on  secondary  education. 

Government  organisation  for  technical  education 

97  The  Technical  Education  Committee’s  recommendation  that  Directorates  of  Technical  Education  be 
created  in  each  Province  under  the  control  of  the  Departments  of  Education  has  not  been  acted  upon.  The  need 
for  a  co-ordinating  and  stimulating  body  for  vocational  education  and  training  is  exceedingly  urgent  now.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  different  agencies  incurring  expenditures  and  carrying  forward  programmes  m  this  field  in 
an  un-relaled  and  inefficient  manner.  All  groups  which  have  studied  the  problem  have  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  co-ordinating  structure.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  structure  be  created  at  an  early  date  along  with  following 

lines  : 

(a)  A  National  Training  Board  should  be  established  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  at  the  Centre,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Industries,  Education  and  Labour,  and  representatives 
of  industry  and  labour,  with  such  functions  as  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  about 
institutions  and  programmes,  the  formulation  of  national  training  policies,  and  the  submission  of 
advice  concerning  the  use  of  facilities  and  the  development  and  maintenance  of  standards.  This 
Board  should  serve  as  the  advisory  body  on  the  administration  of  national  programmes  such  as  train- 
ing-within-industry,  apprenticeship,  and  adult  labour  training  centres.  Finally,  the  Board  could 
provide  a  useful  service  by  issuing  a  series  of  publications  reporting  occupational  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  series  of  bulletins  concerning  simple  technical  methods  which  could  be  applied  in  homes, 
small  farms,  and  small  shops,  and  a  series  of  instruction  manuals  on  electricity,  plumbing,  various 

handicrafts,  blueprint  reading,  etc. 

«  /M  A  Directorate  of  Technical  Education  in  each  Provincial  Education  Department  to  supervise  the 
polytechnic  and  monotechnic  institutions,  to  give  leadership  to  the  teaching  of  technical  subjects 
in  secondary  schools,  to  organise  related  instruction  and  instruction  materials  for  apprentices  and 
trainees  and,  in  general,  to  provide  continuous  staff  services  concerning  vocational  and  technical 

education  and  training. 

Results  during  the  Plan  period 

98  These  proposals  for  vocational  education  and  training  can  provide  the  country  with  an  effective  method 
for  meeting. its  requirements  for  specialised  personnel.  They  will  depend  for  success  upon  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Ministries  of  Labour  and  Industries  and  Education  and  of  employers.  In  educauonal  terms, 
the  policy  is  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible,  through  the  secondary  school  system,  instruction  in  manual  arts 
and  a  range  of  technical  subjects  as  a  means  of  preparing  students  better  for  work  opportunities  without  spht- 
ting  the  student  population  into  distinct  channels-literary,  technical,  and  so  on.  Above  the  secondary  level 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  training  of  highly  skilled  technicians  in  the  polytechnics  and  monotechmcs. 
Skilled  workmen  will  be  trained  for  the  most  part  on  the  job,  under  organised  systems  of  m-plant  training  such 
as  apprenticeship,  aided  and  supported  by  Government. 

99.  It  is  hard  to  judge  how  much  will  be  accomplished  during  the  Plan  period.  It  is  difficult  in  the  first 
Dlace  to  make  anv  reliable  estimates  of  requirements  for  skilled  technical  personnel.  The  Interim  Manpower 
Survey  Report,  March  1955,  prepared  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  covered  about  5,000  employing  establish¬ 
ments  (in  industry,  transport,  trade  and  commerce,  and  Government).  The  resulrs  snowed  : 

{a)  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  employing  establishments  reported  occupational  shortages  totalling  about 
17,500. 
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(b)  Employers  expected  to  require  an  additional  63,500  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  h  ?n  ™ 

increase)  during  the  six  months  following  the  survey  (  20  P®r  Cent 

(C>  ^phred^'0^  ^*ighly  technicians  (of  the  type  turned  out  by  polytechnics)  seemed  to  be  re- 
op erafons  “  faCl  be  ab"  to  «  their 

s — -  — * 

100.  We  have  also  attempted  to  estimate  what  u-ni  ,  , 

rougldy  that  about  40,000  skilled  workmen  will  be  needed  in  sche  T ' “*  °  °Ut  the  Plan'  We  estimate 
power  development,  plus  about  5,000  technical  supervisors  A  sV^l  °h  argC  SC°le  industnaI  and  water  and 
quirements  will  be  met,  however  by  specialised  iw™  i  i  '  1  R  le  hut  unkn0wn  Proportion  of  these  re. 
It  has  no,  been  feasible  so  Zio  make 2  es  n  he  fi  M  ^  "  e',Saged  in  dCVCl0pment  "'°rk  S"  ^ 
merce,  and  agriculture  bu,  there  will  of  coune  be  substanlVreqTir""’  ‘n"n  ^  indUStri“’  <*”" 

e,eariy  ~ — 

that  will  be  yielded  by  organised  educational  institutions  We  need  substS  e*“P‘  ‘hose 

mg  that  is  going  forward  in  industrial  establishments  before  we  could  ^  lhe  h""* 

give  US  by  1960,  fouTp^i^  whlreTere' development  Plan  will 

Whidl  ^  ^  ^”e°S£ 

out  about  240  technicians  per  year,  and  the“mo„otechnics  lu^Tr^S,'''  ^  ^ 

monotechnics,  and  the  diploma  sections  of  the  engineering  colleges  are  fxn,J\  7°  /*'  Th®  P^t^'des, 

technical  men  at  the  diploma  level.  This  is  a  very  sham  fncre^  P  d  Pr°duCe  in  1960  abou‘  950 

obtaining  trained  teachers  for'these  institutions.  Nevertheless  IheXm^  ,T  ^  ^  “Ver#  difficulties  in 
requirements  of  development.  This  is  a  question  we  expect  to 

VI 

EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  IN  TEACHING 

«£  isff  teachcr‘ The  addition  of  sch°°i 

but  they  would  come  to  naught  without  devoted  and  well-trained  teachers  tT™8  matena'S  are  3,1  necessarf> 
depends  most  of  all  on  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  For  this  reason  PH  ’  r  °  eXpfnSIOn  of  the  scb°ol  system 
the  highest  priority  in  the  development  of  primary  and  secondary  education  As"  “  teaChing  haVe 

ment  m  the  quality  of  education  must  be  given  the  highest  priority '  and  ft  ;  *  ^Phasised  before,  improve- 
tive  attention  must  be  given  to  the  training  of  teachers.  ^  S  106305  ^ba*  imntediate  and  imagina- 

i04.  The  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Committee  of  < h.  t  ■ 

summarised  the  need  for  good  teachers  as  follows  :  S  30  ucaEon  Conference  of  1947, 

“  The  Committee  agreed  that  a  properly  trained  and  reasonably  well-paid  urof«  i 

building  up  of  a  great  State.  It,  therefore,  suggested  that  lhe  Provinces  stouW  take  ‘°  ““ 

to  ensure  (1)  the  proper  training  of  teachers  and  (2)  an  adequate  scale  of  take  “cessary  steps 

noted  that  the  introduction  of  free  and  compulsory  education  would  require  atlmiv  oH 
suggested  that  the  Provinces  should  adopt  special  measures  to  meet  this  need  7n,rS  “d 
they  suggested  the  adoption  Of  short-term  courses  for  their  iraini,  „  i  4  '  connection 
Stressed  the  desirability  of  adding  research  denarTmen,  7 "g:  par"CU'3r’ ,l)e  Committee 

problems  related  to  teaching.”  dePart"'™^  “>  training  institutions  for  sludy  of  special 

This  Plan  of  Development  seeks  to  provide  the  me-im  for  imnu  „  ,•  . , 

cation  Conference.  *  implementing  the  proposals  of  the  Pakistan  Edu- 
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Teacher  training  institutions 

i  ns  Primary  teachers  are  trained  in  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  Departments  of  Education  in  the 
w  of  Pakistan  In  East  Pakistan,  such  institntions  are  known  as  Primary  Training  Instates  wh.le  m 

two  Wings  of  Pakistan.  i  schools.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  duration  of  the  tram- 

West  Pakistan  g0  J  *  matriculates  is  two  years  and  one  year  respectively  on  the  completion  of  which 
mg  course  for  middle  p  Pakistan  a  student  has  to  go  through  a  year’s  course  to  qualify  as  a 

they  are  awarded  a  certificate.  In  East  of  a  middb  pass.  ln  principle,  no  student  should 

primary  school  teacher  irrespec  iv  0nwith  out  having  passed  matriculation  examination,  though  it 

be  admitted  to  a  because  of  the  shortage  of  matriculates  in  some  districts. 

?hfcXriwarTed  to  primary  teachers  should  be  uniformly  known,  as  Primary  Teachers  Certificate  in 

both  Wings. 

,n,  At  mesent  there  are  106  primary  teachers  training  institutions  which  together  issue  about  6  750  art- 

.  l06'  „  p  xhe  number  of  new  primary  school  teachers  available  from  these  schools  by  the  end  of  the  Five 

ficates  a  year.  The mum  ^  Thjs  js  not  a  iarge  enough  supply  of  teachers  to  meet  the  country's 

Year  Plan  period  will  h  ’  teacherS!  0f  whom  40,000  are  untrained.  The  new  and  enlarged 

needs.  There  “enow  ’  ^  p,an  wiu  require  some  22,500  new  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  open  25  new 

primary  schools  prop  average  capacity  of  120  seats  each.  These  schools  will  award 

primary  teachers  training  ms  ^  Even  this  addition  will  yield  a  total  only  of  43,500  new  trained 

about  9,500  certifica  es  B  ement  of  62  500  including  losses  due  to  resignations,  retirements,  etc. 

teachers  by  1960,  agams  _  strained  teachers  with  experience  will  become  qualified  by  taking  refre- 

However,  it  is _expec  «d  '  ^  ^  The  primary  teacbers  training  institutions  recommended  by 

n“be  Ideqttc  to  meet  all  requirements  on  a  steady  permanent  basis. 

.  „„rv  in  addition  to  improve  the  facilities  of  the  existing  primary  teachers  training  institu- 

107.  It  is  nece“  y’ rovis;on  t0  improve  buildings,  add  equipment  and  supplies,  and  supplement  the  staff 

tions.  The  Plan  m  P  ti  at  less  than  fuU  capacity  and  efficiency  because  of  inadequate  support. 

B  is'more  wonomical  to  renovate  these  institntions  than  to  spend  larger  amounts  of  money  to  build  new  ones. 

.  the  s action  on  primary  education,  it  is  desirable  that  primary  schools  be  thrown 

108.  As  pointed  oi  possibie,  schoo]s  should  be  built  for  girls.  This  will  create  a  de¬ 

open  to  gills  or’  "aumber  of  women  teachers  for  primary  education.  Women  teachers  are  needed  in  girls’ 
rnand  for  a  much  larger  num  ^  husband.and.wife  or  brother-and-sister  teams  in  co-edncational 

schools  and  many  P°s  many  more  training  institutions  for  women  must  be  opened  ;  at  least 

S0ti  of  to  twenty-five  new  institntions  should  be  for  women. 

. ,  ~  cplinn1  teachers  are  trained  in  separate  training  schools  and  in  departments 

109.  InWestPakata”:”js  or  t0  teachers’  training  degree  colleges.  There  are  13  snch  schools  and 

attached  either  to  normal  scnoo  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  one  year  in  each  case,  is  known 

departments.  The  create >  ^  ^  ^  Except  for  the  latter  course 

as  Senior  Vernacular,  Junior  aHmi«ion  the  entrance  requirement  is  matriculation.  In  East  Pakistan, 

which  requires  Intermediate  pass  omission,  to  ^  admit  matriculates  and  grant  certificate  of 

middle  school  teachers  are  compietion  of  the  course  extending  over  two  years.  About  500  teachers 

Vernacular  Mastership  on  satisfactory  c<^pJ^o  courses  should  he  up-graded  uniformly,  and  be  open  only 
a  year  are  trained  in  these  courses.  ^  The  certificate  shouid  be  known  as  “  Certificate  of 

to  those  who  have  passed  their  f  divided  SYstem  of  education,  should  be  abandoned.  It  is 

Teaching”  and  the  a*  Pakistan  be  converted  into  C.  T.  institutions  of  the  type 

proposed  that  the  three  normal  sc  oo  s  e*  de  in  t-nc  pjan  to  open  two  additional  C.  T.  institutions 

recommended.  For  West  Pakistan,  pro  ^  trained  nlJadle  school  teachers  a  year,  although  only  1,000 

which  at  a  capacity  of  120  each  will  aa 
durimt  the  Plan  period. 


denartlnlfaf  trhr,0UeaCv  R  ToT™*1  in  teachers’ traiuing  colleges>  of  wWch  <h«e  are  six,  and  in  education 

fee  on  ar  b  17  7 *7?  ^  h°'ding  ba“  dcgree  a"=  admitted  to 

these  one-year  courses,  wh>cfa  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Teaching  degree.  At  present  about  500  students  receive 

West  tSrry  77  ,th  fUDfS  pr0vided  for  s(rengthening  and  improving  the  existing  training  colleges  in 

trained  annually  Thi  a  «  "  C°"egeS  EaSt  Pakistan>  ab»at  B<»  new  graduate  teachers  will  be 

trained  annually  this  is  considered  sufficients  meet  the  country’s  requirement  of  trained  graduate  teachers. 

111.  The  institutions  training  for  C.  T.  and  the  degree  colleges  would  at  existing  rate  oreoare  about  5  non 

teachers^  %£££**  ^7^ ^  ^  eXpa',Si°nS  Pr°POsed  WiU  inCrease  'hal  llumter  ^»0 
period  Itwill  a  rfo  reqU,S“e  number  °f  teacherS  f0r  sec0ndar^  sch00ls  «0“ired  during  the  Plan 
<■  .  -  °Cna  e  e  ePar,ment  of  Education  to  release  more  experienced  and  highly  trained  teachers 

for  work  in  normal  schools  and  teachers’  training  colleges.  °  teachers 

112  When  adding  and  expanding  institutions  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teacher,  it  ic  „ 
to  give  high  priority  to  the  training  of  science  teachers  in  order  to  support  th  p  an  To  dd  ^ 

to  most  high  school  Of  all  new  senior  high  school  teacher*  required,  2,600  will  be 

probable  that  only  about  1,000  such  teachers  can  be  made  available  during  the  Plan  period  * 

ra"f3,  7**  baSjC  StmCtUre  for  the  trainil'g  of  tethers  is  sound.  It  is  essential,  however  to  close  up  three 
gaps .  the  low  academic  attainments  of  education  students ;  the  lack  of  courses  for  special  groups  of  ner!  7 
such  as  inspectors  and  vocational  teachers,  and  for  refresher  work  ;  and  the  lack  T* 

post-graduate  study  to  enrich  the  curricula  of  the  teacher  education  institutions.  16863 

Qualifications  of  student  teachers 

for  primary  teachers  should  be  “7°“ 

still  accept  middle  pass  students  who  after  a  training  Tie  0rtZ  yearn  “111 7 

certificated  to  teach  in  primary  schools.  The  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  Tell  3re 

be  valid  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  effective  programme  of  primary  education 

ers  with  such  poor  educational  background  and  so  little  maturity.  In  addition  efforts  shou  d  b  7  ’' 

encourage  intermediate  pass  students  to  prepare  for  primary  school  teaching  in’cerld  course!  T  7 

holding  certificates  of  teaching  could  be  used  to  begin  with  as  head  masters  at  primary  schools  andTa te  a  7' b 

This  practice  would  greatly  strengthen  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  and  hirip  to  prepare  them  fib  '  7' 

it  may  be  desirable  to  extend  primary  education  to  the  eighth  class  In  thP  inL  ?  ^  ™  f  he  me  When 

for  a  primary  school  teacher  should  be  the  Certificate  of  Teaching.' This  process ^may’beLTdeTwby  “1°" 

mg  intermediate  and  degree  coUeges  to  add  education  as  an  elective  subject  to  their  curricula 

115.  The  desired  results  cannot  be  achieved,  however,  unless  teachers  are  restored  to  tb„;  ,•  , .  , 

status  in  the  social  structure.  The  deplorably  low  salaries  paid  to  them  are  evidence  of  n  7 ™  h'gh 
attached  to  them  in  our  present-day  society.  With  low  salaries  the  quality  of  leadership  provided  h  ',mP°rt3nce 

116.  Although  special  mention  has  been  made  of  the  primary  teachers,  whose  poor  qualifications  create 

a  critical  situation,  a  similar  situation  exists  for  the  secondary  school  teachers  who,  because  of  the  unTtt  , 

salary  is  too  frequently  a  person  who  has  failed  to  qualify  for  some  other  profession  We  must  make  it  IT 

for  teachers  to  have  at  least  a  living  wage  to  free  them  from  the  need  to  earn  a  supplementarv  i  7  * 

enable  them  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  The  Advisory  Board  of  EducationhTs  reconT 
mended  a  minimum  starting  salary  of  Rs.  60  for  primary  teachers  and  Rs.  120  for  secondary  school  teachers  plus 
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cost  ofliving  allowances  in  both  cases.  These  recommendations  are  modest  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  teachers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  paid  more  ;  they  are  attainable  in  all  provinces  and  should  be  the  minimum  goal 
by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  Because  of  the  great  shortage  of  science  teachers,  additional  salary  inducements 
must  be  offered  to  attract  the  number  required.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  give  quahfied  science  teachers 
some  advance  increments  in  the  ordinary  salary  scale. 

Education  extension  centres 

1 1 7  The  teacher  education  institutions  overburdened  as  they  are,  make  no  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  groups  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  necessary,  if  the  goals  of  a  reoriented  system  of  education  are  to 
be  achieved  to  give  particular  attention  to  these  groups.  The  first  of  these  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  who 
have  not  had  formal  training  and  the  many  who,  having  received  a  certificate,  are  in  need  of  i  e-inspiration  n 
h  ,  ,i  „  in  new  teaching  techniques.  As  a  quick  and  efficient  way  to  serve  these  teachers,  provision  has  been 
ins  rue  10  ,  tion  exlension  centres,  complete  with  class-room  buildings,  hostels,  practice-teaching  facilities 

made  for  These  centres  should  conduct  courses  of  various  durations  for  all  types  of  teachers, 

a"?se  befng  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group  enrolled  at  the  time.  Both  Wings  should  develop  a 
T  b  hicb  their  teachers  could  take  refresher  courses  periodically,  with  all  expenses  paid  First 
"  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  have  had  no  training  and  to  those  who  have  not  passed  the  ma- 

triculation  examination. 

HR  These  extension  centres  should  not  limit  their  responsibility  to  refresher  courses  for  primary  and 
,  h  An  equally  "real  need  exists  in  respect  of  school  inspectors— to  be  called  educa- 
teC°ni  Xers00There  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  country  any  institution  to  train  these  key  persons  in  the  educa- 
'  Uona  lev  are  generally  recruited  from  among  B.T.  graduates  who  have  had  three  or  four  years  ex- 

tional syste™;  J  y  ®rs  in  high  schools.  Yet  their  chief  function  is  to  provide  guidance  for  primary  educa- 
perience  as  as  are  from  towns  and  cities,  although  their  duties  are  m  rural  areas.  The  pro- 

t,0n'  fftpeSsi  n  and  administration  have  not  received  due  attention.  It  is  proposed  that  each  Province 
cesse  of  supervuuon  .  ^  ^  two  years  of  experience,  to  take  a  six-month  course  m  school 

should  arrange  should  r6.ceive  tbejr  fuU  pay  during  this  period.  A  Certificate  of  Educa- 

supervision  and  adi  sion  sbould  be  issued  on  tbe  completion  of  the  course  and  on  passing  an  appro- 

tmnal  Admmistr  t  d  P  ^  Degree  should  be  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  for  this 

^'u  ^  Concurrently  the  senior  teachers  colleges  should  add  a  year  to  the  bachelor  of  teaching  course  designed 

,  course.  Concurrently  .  and  administrative  work.  This  course,  leading  also  to  a  Certificate  of 

to  prepare  .y°un® .  etration  and  Supervision,  should  be  open  only  to  graduates  with  a  bachelor  of  teaching  degree 
Educationa  ersons  ^  supervisory  positions  in  the  inspectorate.  Such  persons,  however,. 

"e  encouraged  to  have  periods  of  experience  in  class  room  teaching  in  primary  as  well  as  m  secondary 
schools. 

1  ,o  A  third  group  for  which  special  provision  should  be  made  is  composed  of  prospective  teachers  of 
119.  A  th  r  g  y  ,,:ai  pnmmercial  and  agricultural.  For  the  next  several  years  most  of  these  will  be 
vocational  su  jects  m  ^  lytechnics  and  agricultural  training  institutions.  Satisfactorily  trained 

recruited  from  techn  e  g  wm  not  yet  be  quajified  in  teaching  methodology.  It  is  proposed,  in 

in  their  respective  ’  vocatjona,  teacbets  be  encouraged  to  take  the  certificate  of  teaching  course. 

Until  thaUimfgsincTit  is  necessary  to  staff  these  specialised  positions  as  rapidly  as  possible,  three-month  courses 

should  be  devised  particularly  for  this  group. 

.  .  hp  p;ven  to  the  tr amine  of  physical  instructors.  The  desirable  emphasis 

i20.  F“apyi’  ;aitaI ‘e ‘“"king  to  give  to  physical  education  requires  special  courses  at  the  degree  level.  There 
that  many  authorities  are  seeking  o  g  boih  men  ^  wom6n_  In  Easl  Pak.stan,  the  college 

is  a  college  of  physical  educ  December  1954  provides  facilities  for  the  training  of  men.  The 

Of  physical  education,  at  tbe  Women's  Teachers  Training  College, 

Plan  makes  provision  for  the  support  oi  m*ui 

Mymensingh. 
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Educational  research 

121.  Primary  teachers  training  institutions  and  teachers  training  colleges  have  limited  their  work  to  the 
training  of  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  They  have  not  engaged  in  education  research.  As  a  result, 
instruction  has  become  rigid  and  stereotyped.  The  staff  for  the  primary  teachers  training  institutions  is  recruited 
from  among  the  graduates  of  the  teachers’  colleges  who  have  had  several  years  of  experience  of  teaching  in  high 
schools.  This  tends  to  be  a  sterile  system  because  nothing  new  is  being  added.  The  result  is  seen  in  unsatis¬ 
factory  teaching,  in  both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  demand  for  educational  expansion  requires 
additional  primary  teachers  training  institutions  and  teachers’  colleges,  but  the  quality  of  teaching  will  not  im¬ 
prove  without  an  infusion  of  new  ideas,  new  methods  and  new  information  based  upon  research.  The  training 
institutions  need  reorientation  and  new'  inspiration.  To  this  end  each  university  should  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  a  faculty  and  a  department  of  education  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  master’s  degree 
in  education.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  the  staffs  of  the  teacher  training  colleges  and  the  primary  teachers  train¬ 
ing  institutions  should  be  recruited  from  among  these  masters  of  education. 

122,  In  addition  to  this  extension  of  teacher  education,  it  is  proposed  that  at  least  one  university  in  each 
Wing  establish,  within  its  department  of  education,  an  Institute  for  Educational  Research.  Each  Institute  should 
be  staffed  w'ith  a  small  group  of  highly  qualified  research  professors  and  it  should  have  funds  to  support  research 
projects,  issue  publications  and  hold  conferences.  The  Ph.D.  degree  in  education  should  be  offered  by  the  de¬ 
partments  in  which  the  Institutes  are  established.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Institute  would  be  : 

(u)  To  foster  and  conduct  research  in  educational  methodology,  curriculum  development  and  testing,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  children. 

(b)  To  publish  the  results  of  its  research  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  about  educational 
.  development  at  home  and  abroad. 

(c)  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  colleges  and  primary  teachers  training  institutions  for  the  purposes  of 

sharing  information  about  problems  and  trends  and  of  providing  guidance  in  the  improvement  of 
their  curricula,  text  books  and  instructional  methods  and  of  sponsoring  conferences  of  the  staff  of 
teachers  training  institutions,  head  masters  and  principals. 

(d)  To  train  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of  education  for  teaching,  research  and  administration  ; 
in  curriculum,  primary  education,  testing,  vocational  education,  methods  of  teaching,  supervision, 
etc. 

123.  The  object  o  f  this  emphasis  on  research  and  leadership  in  teacher  education  is  to  infuse  new  life  and 
inspiration  into  the  teacher  training  institutions  and,  through  them,  into  the  teaching  profession.  Reorientation 
of  education,  for  which  there  is  a  universal  demand  in  the  country,  must  be  a  slow'  process  and  has  necessarily 
to  be  started  with  the  teachers.  All  are  insistent  that  the  schools  of  the  future  must  release  the  inherent  intellec¬ 
tual  and  manual  creativity  of  our  children,  imbue  their  minds  with  our  spiritual  and  moral  values,  familiarise 
them  with  democratic  processes  and  acquaint  them  with  the  possibilities  of  social  reconstruction.  All  are  em¬ 
phatic  that  present  teaching  methods  and  materials,  devised  in  the  past  for  another  purpose  will  not  achieve  these 
ends.  The  teachers  cannot  change  their  methods  on  order  ;  they  can  make  improvements  only  if  trained  in  the 
techniques  and  if  given  constructive  guidance  and  supervision.  The  responsibility  for  this  teacher  training  and 
assistance  falls  heavily  upon  the  teacher  training  institutions  ;  the  old  stylisbed  courses  in  educational  history, 
theory  and  methods  will  not  suffice.  The  teacher,  formerly  trained  to  teach  children  by  syllabus  only  must  now 
be  showm  how  to  relate  the  learning  process  to  high  moral  standards,  to  family  and  community  living  and  aspira¬ 
tions  and  to  the  genius  of  each  child. 

124.  As  the  institutes  for  educational  research  develop  their  programmes,  they  should  be  able  to  help  the 
colleges  and  primary  teachers  training  institutions  renovate  their  old  courses  and  substitute  new  ones,  based 
on  knowledge  of  our  psychology- and  environment.  University  graduates  in  education  will  provide  the  future 
staff  of  these  institutions.  Many  junior  and  other  lecturers  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  primary  teachers 
training  institutions  are  not  sufficiently  committed  to  the  profession  of  education.  The  more  intensive  and 
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advanced  training  of  college  and  normal  school  teachers  at  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D,  levels  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  Ph.D.  students  may  be  used  during  their  courses  of  study  to  teach  courses  and  perform  other  services 
for  colleges  and  primary  teachers  training  institutions.  From  the  beginning  then,  and  increasingly  with  time, 
the  Institutes  should  be  able  to  inspire  and  lead  the  educational  profession  to  a  realisation  and  accomplishment 
of  its  high  mission. 

vn 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

125.  The  strategic  point  in  education  lies  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  These  institutions  set  the  tone 
for  primary,  secondary  and  specialized  education.  They  train  the  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  scientists, 
philosophers,  agriculturists,  businessmen  and  government  officials  who  provide  leadership  and  establish  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  moral,  economic  and  social  life.  They  are  responsible  for  conserving  knowledge,  for  keeping  abreast 
of  new  knowledge  and  for  adding  to  knowledge  through  research.  Hence,  our  most  diligent  attention  must  be 
directed  towards  higher  education.  Such  attention  will  be  rewarded  by  the  most  immediate  results  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  entire  development  Plan,  and  will  bring  the  most  lasting  results  in  the  structure  and  excellence 
of  education,  public  administration,  science,  agriculture,  industry  and  business. 

Progress  since  Independence 

126.  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  country  increased  from  90  in  1948-49  to  148  in  1954-55.  Of  the  148 
colleges,  114  are  degree  colleges,  11  of  which  offer  post-graduate  work  to  the  master’s  level  and  34  are  interme¬ 
diate  colleges.  The  degree  colleges  also  offer  work  at  the  intermediate  level  (the  eleventh  and  twelfth'  years). 
Their  combined  enrolment  in  1954-55  was  64,000 — 7*0  per  cent  of  those  in  high  schools  and  1-4  per  cent  of 
those  in  primary'  schools.  Twenty-seven  of  the  intermediate  colleges  and  seventy  of  the  degree  colleges  are 
private — 66  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  government  colleges  are  financed  and  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  through  the  departments  of  education,  while  professional  colleges  in  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine  are  usually  financed  and  managed  by  Government  through  the  ministries  of  public  works,  agriculture 
and  health.  The  private  colleges  are  subsidized  by  government  grants. 

127.  Our  colleges  do  not  hold  their  own  examinations  or  grant  their  own  degrees,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  Muslim  system  of  education  in  India.  These  are  functions  performed  by  the  universities.  This  practice 
in  higher  education  was  established  by  the  Wood  Memorandum  of  1854  which  provided  that  universities  be 
created  with  the  function  of  conferring  degrees  or  diplomas  upon  persons  who  had  pursued  a  course  of  study  at 
an  affiliated  institution  and  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  Although  there  was  incidental  provision  for  such 
universities  to  create  professorships  and  offer  instruction  in  various  branches  of  learning,  universities  in  India 
for  almost  thirty  years  continued  to  be  purely  affiliating  hodies. 

128.  These  universities  had  their  origin  in  the  Macaulay  Minute  and  the  Bentinck  Resolution  of  1835. 
The  Bentinck  Resolution  stated  that  the  “  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  promotion  of 
European  literature  and  science  amongst  the  natives  of  India  and  that  all  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  education  would  be  employed  on  English  education  alone  ”.  The  universities  were  modelled  by  the  British 
upon  the  University  of  London.  English  was  established  as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  financial  support 
was  withdrawn  from  the  madrasahs.  Hence  there  was  a  sharp  break  in  the  pattern  of  higher  education  as  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Muslims  from  the  middle  ages,  represented  by  madrasahs  (colleges)  which  offered  instruction 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  algebra,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  theology  and  poetry. 

129.  At  Independence,  there  were  only  two  well-established  universities — Punjab  and  Dacca,  although 
a  third,  the  University  of  Sind,  had  been  authorised  a  few  months  before.  There  are  now  six  universities,  ali 
of  them  authorised  to  perform  examining,  affiliating;  and  teaching  functions. 


130  Punjab  University  at  Lahore,  established  in  1882,  is  our  oldest  university.  This  university  is  nrimarilv 
an  examining  and  affiliating  institution  with  only  three  colleges  of  its  own-law,  Lmmerce  and  oriental  if 
ages.  However,  it  offers  post-graduate  instruction  in  various  fields,  and  seven  new  departments  have  been  added 
since  Independence.  Forty-five  colleges  are  affiliated  to  this  University. 

131  The  University  of  Dacca,  established  in  1921,  was  a  teaching  and  residential  university  until  Indenen 
denee,  when  it  was  made  also  the  affihaUng  institution  for  all  colleges  in  East  Pakistan.  The  university  suffered 

heavy  loss  by  the  migration  of  non-Mushm  teaching  staff  in  1947,  but  has  managed  to  continue  its  instruction 

,7“  fr-e!Sht  »  ‘oHeges  are  7mZ d 

versity.  Six  new  departments  have  been  created  since  Independence. 

„„  ffir'r  Tl'e  U""erSi‘y .  °fSind  was  established  in  1947,  only  a  few  months  before  Independence.  Created  as 
an  affiliating  and  exammmg  University,  it  also  provides  academic  instruction  for  a  small  number  of  resident 

me ;  rs;h  eh  u:ri,y;was  moved  to  Hyderabad  in  1951  as  ^ 

affliLdfm^T  CaP“a  I  raChi’  S“teen  (f’Ve  Professional  and  el^en  non-professional)  colleges  are 
affiliated  to  the  University.  Sixteen  teaching  departments  offer  post-graduate  instruction. 

133.  The  University  of  Karachi  was  chartered  in  1950  by  special  legislation  with  the  Governor-General 
as  Chancellor.  It  is  an  affiliating  and  examining  University  and  also  provides  instruction  in  several  fields  There 

r  now  sixteen  colleges  (five  professional  and  eleven  non-professional)  affiliated  to  this  institution.  Post- 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in  twenty  subjects. 

iurisdlo  The  ^',iversity  °fpesh™°'-  was  established  as  a  residential  and  affiliating  institution  in  1950  The 
jur  sdichon  of  the  University  was  extended  to  the  Stales  of  Swat,  Dir  and  Cliitral  in  1951.  A  new  campus  com 
pi  te  with  buLdmgs  has  been  constructed.  Peshawar  University  is  unique  in  that  the  professional  colleges  are' 
integral  parts  of  the  University  and  under  its  administrative  and  financial  control.  Fifteen  (four  professional 
and  eleven  non-professional)  colleges  are  affiliated.  The  University  now  has  fourteen  departments 

135  Rajshahi  University,  established  in  1953,  is  our  youngest  University.  It  is  the  affiliating  and  examining 
authority  for  twenty  colleges  m  the  north  of  East  Pakistan.  This  University  was  greatly  strengfhened  by  many 
ushm  teachers  from  the  University  of  Calcutta.  Residential  facilities  are  now  being  constructed.  Y 

136.  The  Pakistan  Educational  Conference  of  1947,  through  its  University  Education  Committee,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  higher  education  ;  ’  ^ 

“  It  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  system  of  University  education  comprising  the  syllabuses,  curri- 

,  a,  .examinations  and  teach“S  methods  is  unsatisfactory  and  requires  thorough  review  in  order 

o  bring  it  into  hue  with  our  educational  ideals  and  needs.  Such  reviews  have  been  undertaken  in 
he  past  by  various  committees  and  Commissions,  but  few  practical  steps  have  been  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  recommendations.  The  Committee  strongly  feels  that  we  should,  without  delay  lay  the 

f  undahon  of  our  educational  system  anew  and  urge  that  Government  and  Universities  should  Ike 
immediate  action  towards  that  end.”  *  a  1  k 

. 137‘  Tce  Slx'Year  flan  for  Educational  Development  in  Pakistan  criticised  the  existing  arrangements  for 
higher  education  in  equally  strong  terms,  stating  that  academic  standards  were  low,  that  buildings  and  equipment 
were  inadequate  and  that  teaching  personnel  was  on  the  whole  poor.  Special  reference  was  made  to  tb^  defi 
mncies  in  science  instruction.  The  universities  were  characterised  as  being  examination-ridden  and  as  having 
failed  in  their  fundamental  function  of  promoting  research.  S 

138.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  basis  of  these  indictments.  First  of  all,  we  have  greater  expecta- 
ions  o  our  higher  education  system  than  ever  before.  A  system  developed  by  a  colonial  government  and  res- 
nc  ed  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  could  not  hope  to  serve  the  new  nation,  no  matter  how  well  finan- 

1 1  was  I1" t  n  ^  SyStem  W3S’  "  faCl’  ”eilher  We"  fiDa"Ced  "°r  Pa“»  w*  administered  ;  and 
hat  was  essentially  wrong  was  its  concern  with  the  form  rather  than  with  the  substance  and  quality  of  learning. 
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At  Independence,  to  make  matters  worse,  hundreds  of  teachers  went  over  to  India  and  subsequently  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry.  Many  students  withdrew,  but  many  more  refugee  students  clamoured  for  admission.  The 
excitement  of  political  and  social  change  threw  students  and  teachers  into  a  state  of  turmoil.  Since  that  time 
the  physical  expansion  of  colleges  and  universities  has  far  out-stripped  the  qualitative  development  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


139.  Moreover,  the  colonial  system  of  higher  education  was  designed  to  supplant  the  traditions  of  Muslim 
learning  by  those  of  English  and  European  learning,  to  emphasize  curricula  which  would  best  prepare  young 
men  through  literary  education  for  posts  in  colonial  business  and  government,  and  to  impose  a  university  and 
examination  system  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  English  practice  then  in  vogue.  While  the  English  practice  was  modi¬ 
fied  substantially  with  time  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  no  improvements  or  modifications  were  made  in  colonial 
India  ;  those  that  were  made  tended  to  accentuate  some  of  its  weakest  features.  We  recognise  the  rich  alluvium 
deposited  by  the  great  stream  of  Western  thought  and  scientific  achievement ;  but  our  educational  development 
must  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  enduring  sub-soil  of  our  own  culture. 

140.  The  Plan  period  must  be  a  period  of  consolidation,  improvement  and  raising  of  standards.  Some 
very  major  changes  must  be  brought  about  to  achieve  the  kind  of  higher  education  which  people  are  demanding. 
These  changes  are  of  two  kinds  (a)  improvement  in  the  content  and  quality  of  instruction  and  research,  discus¬ 
sed  in  the  next  section,  and  (b)  reorganisation  of  the  administration  and  the  financing  of  institutions.  The  kinds 
of  chances  which  need  to  be  made  in  the  organisation  and  administration  of  higher  education  have  received  much 
attention  from  such  bodies  as  the  Inter-University  Board,  the  Punjab  University  Commission  and  the  Central 
Advisory  Board  for  Education.  It  remains  to  crystallize  the  suggestions  made  and  to  undertake  vigorously  the 
task  of  introducing  them. 

An  integrated  system  of  higher  education 

141.  The  two  requisites  of  a  stable,  vigorous  and  economically  sound  system  of  higher  education  are  . 
(a)  a  form  of  co-ordination  and  integration  among  the  colleges  and  universities  which  encourages  the  development 
of  strength  and  high  standards  and  avoids  wasteful  competition  and  duplication,  and  (b)  freedom,  within  the 
limits  of  general  government  policy,  for  the  colleges  and  universities  to  make  administrative  and  academic  de¬ 
cisions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  educational  institutions  which  will  preserve  and  promote  the  spirit  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  research.  A  corollary  of  these  principles  is  that  the  administrative  and  policy  heads  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  excellence  of  their  administration,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standaids  of  their  institutions. 

142  Neither  of  these  requisites  of  a  sound  system  of  higher  education  exists  in  our  country  today.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  higher  education  is  so  diffused  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  accountability  for  existing  shortcomings.  Higher  education  consists  of  poorly 
co-ordinated  groups  of  private  colleges,  government  arts  and  science  colleges,  and  government  professional 
colleges.  For  the  most  part,  the  professional  colleges  are  branches  of  the  departments  concerned  .  engineering 
colleges  of  the  departments  of  public  works,  medical  colleges  of  the  departments  of  health,  teacher  training  colleges 
of  the  departments  of  education,  and  agricultural  colleges  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  Although 
the  Government  arts  and  science  colleges  are  in  the  department  of  education,  private  colleges  also  are  subject 
to  close  government  supervision  as  a  condition  of  receiving  grants  upon  which  almost  all  of  them  are  dependent. 
Although  there  are  varying  methods  and  degrees  of  control,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  several  government  depart¬ 
ments  independently  decide  the  budgets  of  the  several  colleges  and  select  the  teaching  as  well  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  staffs.  Thus,  there  are  not  one  but  several  systems  of  higher  education  in  each  Province.  New  colleges 
and  new  courses  may  be  and  are  established  without  consideration  for  existing  facilities  or  needs.  Standards 
of  equipment,  personnel  and  instruction  vary  widely.  Developed  without  sufficient  regard  for  each  other,  the 
colleges  are  not  in  a  position  to  share  teachers,  students,  courses  and  facilities,  which  results  in  much  unnecessary 
duplication  and  less  than  full  use  of  existing  resources. 
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143.  Tins  situation  lS  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  inherent  wastage  of  money,  facilities  and  personnel, 
is  educationally  unsatisfactory,  m  addition,  because  until  institutions  of  higher  education  become  primarily 
e  ucational  m  nature  and  an  integral  part  of  a  unified  system  of  education  rather  than  adjuncts  of  government 
departments  with  muted  functions,  they  cannot  achieve  their  highest  purpose  of  intellectual,  academic  and 
professional  growth  and  service  to  the  country.  The  present  system  is  a  direct  inheritance  of  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem,  which  had  the  purpose  of  training  people  for  specific  jobs  by  specific  government  agencies.  The  “  pro- 

"  “ T ’’  T  a”dSUrViVe’  25  high'grade  teChnical  branches  of  government  departments 

with  the  particular  and  narrow  function  of  training  students  for  established  positions  in  those  and  related  depart- 

rr™'! ’•  !u  ?  mdePendent  countr>'>  however,  which  desires  to  develop  its  men  and  women  for  a  fuller  and  higher 

tialiv  limhrf  ^  a,ProfeSSI01"al  C°Uege  t0  prepare  its  stud“ts  not  only  for  specific  technical  duties  essen¬ 
tially  limited  in  scope  and  purpose  but  also  for  playing  their  full  part  as  members  of  progressive  society  and  for 

a  successful  and  fruitful  life  individually  and  socially,  with  capability  for  their  own  growth  as  well  as  for  contri- 
outing  to  the  growth  of  the  community. 

144  The  integration  of  higher  education  into  one  system,  in  which  educational  standards  and  values  are 
preserved  and  promoted,  can  be  achieved  by  affirming  the  leadership  of  universities  and  making  it  re  1  and  effe 
ive  as  well  as  progressive  and  beneficial.  The  appointment  of  Grants  Committees  with  the  duty  of  e"g 

adm.  sT  fInf  r8  ra“f  P  anS  a“d  ass,stlng  the  un‘versities  and  colleges  financially,  educationally  and 

administratively  to  put  them  into  effect,  would  create  favourable  conditions  for  initiating  and  accelerating 

tins  process.  We  do  not  yet  foresee  the  time  when  the  individual  colleges  would  emerge  a!  independent  insti 
u  tons  depending  for  the  support  of  the  community  on  their  ceaseless  effort  to  improve  their  standards  by  trying 

nstve  territorial  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  standards,  curricula  and  syllabi  and  holding 
mmations.  Simultaneously  they  will  continue  to  Conduct  their  activities  in  a  directly  constructive  manner 

headqmirtem^centres.630^1118 aKd  researCbfuncdons on  “broad  and  comprehensive  basis  at  their  respective 

^  m  Thev‘ It  ™iWrf i6S  Sh°uld  be  suPPOrtedin  promoting  an  integrated  system  on  the  following  lines  • 
(1)  They  should  be  put  unambiguously  in  the  position  of  leadership  in  organising  and  developing  an 
tegra  ed  system  at  their  headquarters  in  which  maximum  use  is  made  of  all  resources  whether  in 
he  colleges  or  m  the  universities.  Post-graduate  teaching  and  research  should  be  directly  under 

toZdl"  fU‘leSt  USC  "  made  °f  thE  “  rCS0UrCeS  “  tC™S  °f  “s,  labora- 

<2)  Tshn,dd  haWat  U“iVerSi‘y  0ffers  a  m0<iel  on  which  professional  colleges  located  in  university  centres 

Ido  d  TT  T  hlg  "  educational  or8anisalion.  This  measure  is  feasible  and  should  be 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  preserving  and  promoting  educational  values. 

(3)  The  Leadership  to  be  provided  by  the  universities  for  institutions  which  cannot  form  part  of  the  head 
quarters  organisation  has  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  its  functions  and  responsibilities  as  a 
purely  affiliating  and  examining  body.  The  universities  should  be  suitably  staffed  to  enable  them  to 

ePIctlT which  ™,0nS " tUS rPCCt effiCien“y-  U WUI be C°nCerned  Whh three types pf imitations 
each  of  which  requires  separate  treatment :  private  arts  and  science  colleges,  government  arts  and 

science  CO  leges,  and  professional  colleges.  We  suggest  that  their  problems  could  be  approached 
on  the  following  lines  :  1 

(a)  The  universities  should  have  proper  arrangements  for  the  regular  inspection  of  all  institutions.  The 
reports  should  be  followed  up  by  effective  action. 

(i0  It,iSflPtrtiCmu1JLnTSSary  rCSpeCt  °f  priVatC  C0lleses  that  conditions  of  service  of  their  teaching 
s  ould  be  fixed  with  the  approval  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  staff  should  have  the  right 
ot  appeal  to  the  university  against  measures  of  punishment. 

(c)  The  University  should  have  the  right  to  send  its  representatives  to  the  meetings  of  managing  bodies 
to  explain  its  views.  5  5 
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(d)  Whenever  possible,  professional  colleges  should  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  universities  to  em-  ; 
^asiseand  develop  their  character  as  educational  institutions  instead  of  tram, ng  adjuncts  to  techmcal 

departments.  ,  .  ... 

(e)  For  government  colleges,  the  Ministry  of  Education  should  set  up  advisory  comm,  tees  w,th 
representatives  of  the  university,  the  government  and  theinstitut.ons  themselves  to  cons, der  all  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  government.  Th,s  ,s  desirable  to  ensme 
'  that  the  values  and  principles  which  inspire  our  higher  educational  system  are  not  denied  to  any 
of  its  parts  The  universities  are  agents  of  the  governments  and  the  nation  and  not  of  the  d  p  _ 
men  s  of  government,  as  such  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  guarding,  promotmg  and  develop, ng 
The  value!  and  principles  which  inspire  the  nation.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  government  department 

should  make  by  and  large,  an  administrative  approach  only  wh,ch  ,s  inadequate.  All  al  n  a 

learning  available  to  the  nation  for  guiding  and  developing  education  on  the  desired  lines  should  e 
concentrated  in  one  place.  This  place  positively  and  unden, ably  ,s  the  university  .  the  po  en  a 
centre  of  learning  and  research  through  which  alone  the  nation  can  hope  to  express  and  develop  its 
spiritual  and  moral  aspirations  and  ideals.  The  shortcomings  of  universities  are  our  own  short¬ 
comings  and  whatever  they  may  be,  the  failure  to  support  them  must  be  regarded  as  a  drsserv.ee  to 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  Pakistan. 

m  All  grants  to  private  colleges  should  be  channelled  through  the  universities.  Allotments  to  govern¬ 
ment  colleges  should  be  fixed  on  the  recommendations  of  the.  advisory  committees  we  have  sugges  e  . 
With  the  formation  of  University  Grants  Committees  the  system  will  need  some  adjustment  but  the 
essential  principle  of  the  leadership  of  universities  should  be  preserved. 

The  measures  we  have  outlined  above  are  in  conformity  with  the  views  held  and  expressed  by  our  leading 
educationists.  We  are  confident  that  action  on  these  lines  will  help  establish  an  integrated  educational  system 

in  the  country  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

C,ea\“7ovZ  for  a  co-ordinated  higher  education  under  the  leadership  of  the  universities,  requires 
universities  which  have  the  power,  the  responsibility  and  the  strength  to  furnish  the  necessary  leadership  ,n  achie¬ 
ving  excellence  in  college  and  university  education.  The  universities  are  organised  as  separate  statu do  ry  bodies 
and  their  autonomy  is  recognised  in  principle.  In  practice,  however,  they  are  met.eulonsly  controfcd  by  Hte 
government  and  are  so  unwieldy  in  administration  that  vigorous  action  to  correct  deficiencies  ,s  difficult  to  initiate 
and  accountability  for  failure  is  almost  impossible  to  assign. 

146.  It  is  proposed  'that  the  universities  be  freed  from  the  detailed  administrative  control  of  government 
departments,  that  they  be  provided  with  effective  and  responsible  managing  bodies,  and  that  they  be  held  account¬ 
able  to  government  for  adherence  to  the  policies  which  have  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  government 
and  the  universities  for  excellence  of  performance.  These  proposals  can  be-  implemented  y  : 

(a)  Laying  down  (i)  clear  but  broad  policies  which  the  universities  must  follow  and  (if)  programmes  and 

targets  which  they  have  to  achieve. 

(b)  Authorising  each  university  to  enact  its  own  statutes  concerning  the  formation  of  departments,  stan¬ 

dards  of  affiliation,  courses  of  study,  modes  of  administration,  etc.,  to  handle  its  own  finaitcia  tran¬ 
sactions  and  to  make  its  own  appointments- all  without  prior  government  approval  but  within  the 
limits  of  policies  and  programmes  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

(c)  Vesting  these  and  other  powers  for  the  conduct  of  university  affairs  in  a  reconstituted  syndicate  of 

a  reasonable  size.  It  may  contain  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  holding  government  offices 
but  none  from  amongst  those  responsible  directly  for  advising  the  government  on  the  policies  and 
programmes  of  higher  education.  The  senate,  which  is  a  large  and  representative  bocy.  Should 
meet  annually  to  review  the  budget  and  programme  and  to  make  advisory  recommendations  to 

the  syndicate. 


(d)  Holding  the  syndicate  accountable  to  the  government  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions  For  this 

andlTo  ",  prepare  aDd  PUWlSh  “  al,nUal  rep0rt  and  fillancial  statemeut,  publish  its  statutes 
and  announce  its  appointments  and  other  decisions  of  importance.  Official  nominees  on  the  senate 

and  syndmate  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  approved  policies  and  programmes,  and  they  shou  d  b 

h  Id  responsible.for  making  a  report  to  the  government  of  serious  failures  on  the  part  of  the  university 

he  government  sho.uld  retain  the  power  of  revising,  within  a  reasonable  period  any  decision  of  the 

Ktre8rr  tha‘  “  ,tranSgreSSeS  a  °!ear  Provisi0"  of ' or  involves  an  abuse  of  power 
lyt  result  in  gross  injustice  or  maladministration,  or  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  approved 

policies  and  programmes.  Before  talcing  such  action  the  government  should  give  an  opportunity 

H  •  “y  6XP  am  ‘he  reaS°nS  f°r  itS  deCision-  The  orders  of  the  Government  to  reverse  a 
decismn  of  the  university  should  be  passed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet  and  should  be 
published  with  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  reasons. 

n„  J7'  We.bel,eve  tl’a‘ the  introduction  of  this  system  of  checks  and  balances  will  tend  to  inculcate  the 
men,  if  °  T  ^  the  ?art  universities  and  affirm  unequivocally  the  responsibility  ofU™vern 

.nisss'jsstt  ,T,“  r/?r  i“  ’T*  •*  « »• 

he  cabinet,  and  that  they  should  be  published  for  general  information  with  a  full  statement  of  reasons  is  a 

XSIZSSSf  ”  ,"f™  » » .I. *  ,b 

and  P,LJZ:“ZTm  ~  -  »»■»•* 

148.  There  are  now  six  universities,  four  of  which  are  of  recent  ori«in  Thev  are  addin*  i  •  a  , 
ments  rapidly  perhaps  too  rapidly,  and  have  further  plans  for  expansion  without  sufficient  consideration  fofthe 
situation  of  higher  education  as  a  whole.  Schemes  to  create  still  Cher  un, varsities  si bl Si!! ab^l 

spread  * 

mgner  education.  ln  this  connection,  the  location  of  exisfina  sc  W/»n  o  „ 
o^pus5  “aTe UsuaTryCopen  ^ 

the  c'r^Jof  WdT  fU'c  al‘VeK° ‘heSe  Pr°blemS  When  “  -^mmended 

,S  Char«ed  with  the  dmy  of  exchange  of  information  and  views  • ” 

universities ;  encouragement  of  private  endowments  ;  removal  of  inter  provn“ne'rs  ad  "Jr  ? 
competition ;  periodic  visits  to  the  universities  will,  a  view  to  co-ordinating  their  activities  ecu!  tion  "!7  * 

to  consider  common  problems  of  policy  and  practice,  none  of  its  specific 

»  Cl  ” **  ‘J  fU"-time  SeCretary  Md  8taff  pr0p-d  *  «■  resolutiomhave 
rpnnrf  nfP  1  hlS  f ff  Sh0uld  bc  created  Promptly.  Also,  the  Board  should  require  to  publish  annual 
TlmT  ,Vi  r  T  1CS  and  pr0gress.ID  accomplishing  the  highly  desirable  purposes  for  which  it  was  created 

nicate  lb  0verament  s'10uld  consider  these  reports  in  consultation  with  the  Provincial  Governments  commu 

mcate  their  comments  to  the  Board  and  publish  them  for  public  information. 
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Financing  higher  education 

-  1anV  nf  nro press  in  inter-university  co-ordination  and  planning  is  that 

150.  Another  major  reason  tor  1  P  ^  there  ...  tbat  the  contempiated  planning 

these  functions  at.  no  ■***>*  8  J  Q  „  are  made,  there  is  no  way  to  assure  that  those  proces- 

and  co-ordination  be  accomplished  J  th  creation  of  provincial  university  grants  committees 

higher  education. 

151.  Each  Province  should  create  a  university  grants  committee  provided  with  a  whole  time  chairman 
and  a  secretary.  Its  functions  would  he  :  ■  .  ,b 

(a)  To  prepare  long-range  plans  for  the  development  of  higher  education  and  to  submit  them 

government  for  approval. .  requirements  of  higher  education  with  due  regard 

W  t°o  Z*  amounts  of  recurring  and  non-recurring  grants  to  he  made. 

(c)  To  receive  the  government  grant  in  block  and 

their  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  ^  e  cXges  -d  professional  colleges,  whether 

extend  to 

Se7oHhe  plLs  £  which  they  are  related.  At  the  same  time,  care  should  he  taken  to  prevent 
L  funds  being  retained  by  any  institution  in  excess  of  immediate  needs. 

1 52.  In  order  to  discharge  be  empowered  to  appoint  sub- 

should  develop  long-range  building  plan  P  *  architects  t0  supervise  and  assist  with  the  design 

committee  should  retain  the  services  of  a  firm  of  consuU.i 6epawsma  sbould  be  approved  without 
of  building  and  campuses.  No  new  specia  iz  ^  institutions  already  available  and  that 

they  areconsistent'withmTangements  foruniversity  specialisation  worked  out  by  the  Inter-University  Board. 

1 53-  These  grants  committees  should  a* aist  each 

from  private  donations  and  endowments.  Hig  desirable  that  each  institution  develop  an  endow- 

partnership  of  government  and  private  enterpn  .  »  the  intitution’s  facilities 

meat  fund  from  unrestricted  private  toe  ~  f  -  business  and  industry.  In  addition, 

and  curriculum.  Such  gifts  shoul  e  s  ^  .  ents  0f  industry  to  provide  financial  support 

systematic  relationship  should  be  ented  into  wi  Grants  ^  be  made  for  scholarship  and 

for  specific  schemes  of  mutual  benefit  to  Y  concern  A  co-ordinated  approach  to  private 

"•  - » *- — » * — 

that  their  contributions  will  be  wisely  spent, 

154.  in  this  connection  it  should  he  noted  that  private  college  makeup  per  privl[[ 

of  colleges.  It  is  hoped  that  as  time  goes  ^  «d^  of 'experimentation  which  is  the  essence  of  higher 

supported.  This  arrangement  will  contnbute  the  P  ^  ^  contribute  to  the  autonomy 

education  :  it  will  broaden  the  base  of  citizen  par d  ,  ;.„c  aua  irregular  basis,  should 

of  higher  education.  Government  grants  to  pnvate  made  cm  ^  fof  tsmporary  pMlod,  The 

be  systematised  and  related  to  a  national  purpose  ,  --  .  to  remain  dependent 

private  colleges  should  be  encouraged  ana  aided  to  stand  on  then  own 

upon  government  grants. 
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155.  Although  the  universities,  with  the  exception  of  Karachi,  are  financed  primarily  by  the  Provinces, 
the  Centre  has  been  making  ad  hoc  grants  in  support  of  university  education.  It  is  clear  that  such  financial 
assistance  must  continue  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the  Provincial  Governments  to  give  concrete  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Federal  Government’s  special  interest  in  higher  education  and  to  encourage  development  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  over-all  social  and  economic  plans  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  that  a  central  university 
grants  commission  be  created  composed  of  a  chairman  and  four  members,  two  from  West  Pakistan  and  two 
from  East  Pakistan,  distinguished  by  scientific,  professional  and  intellectual  achievement.  The  chairman  and  the 
secretary  should  be  whole-time  officers.  No  member  should  concurrently  hold  a  university  or  college  post 
The  function  of  the  commission  will  be  to  assist  the  provincial  committees  in  the  formation  of  their  plans  the  de 
termination  of  policies  and  targets  and  the  assessment  of  their  needs ;  make  recommendations  to  the’ Central 
Government  regarding  the  bases,  purpose  and  amounts  of  grants  that  should  be  made  from  federal  funds  towards 
the  plans  of  the  provincial  committees ;  receive  and  distribute  the  grants  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Government 

and  obtain  reports  on  the  progress  and  prepare  its  own  report  to  the  Government  ou  the  state  of  higher  education 
in  the  country. 


156.  The  central  grants  commission  would  not  give  unconditional  grants  because  this  would  prevent  the 
Central  Government  from  exercising  influence  on  the  direction  of  development.  The  Central  Government 
would  like  to  see  that  progress  is  made  in  accordance  with  approved  plans  and  use  its  resources  to  promote  that 


,..  S  '  “  k  appointment  of  provincial  university  grants  committees  and  the  centra!  commission  the 

abffity  of  the  universities  to  move  forward  with  vigour  and  confidence  will  be  increased  and  a  more  effective 
and  favourable  environment  for  their  co-ordinated  and  orderly  growth  will  be  provided.  By  holding  the  Inter 
Lmversity  Board  accountable  for  the  performance  of  specific  functions,  the  government  will  be  assured  that 
high  Standards  will  be  ach.eved  without  having  to  set  and  enforce  those  standards  itself.  Our  recommendation 
are  intended  to  promote  a  climate  of  understanding  based  on  partnership  among  the  Federal  Government 
Provincial  Governments,  the  u„, versifies  and  the  colleges  in  performing  a  most  vital  service  to  the  nation  and 
to  affirm  the  principle  of  responsibility  instead  of  control  and  subordination.  We  believe  that  the  imnle 
mentation  of  these  proposals  will  enable  all  institutions  of  higher  education  to  grow  and  expand  with  confidence’ 
in  their  mission  and  m  their  ability  to  fulfil  it.  ucnce 


VIII 

TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

. .  I58-  J°uimProve  the  contff  Of  college  and  university  instruction  and  research  is  the  main 

objective  of  the  orgamsation  of  higher  education.  Colleges  and  universities  must  continue  to  improve  their 
curricula,  syllabi  and  text  books  in  order  to  keep  them  abreast  of  new-  knowledge  and  to  assure  their  relevance 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  students  and  the  nation.  Intensive  attention  to  these  matters  is  required  at  m 
m  order  to  complete  the  process  of  adapting  our  action  to  the  requirements  of  goals  as  identified  in  the  contex 
of  our  independent  national  life  and  the  consequent  needs  for  trained  personnel  and  organised  research. 

'  159.  Higher  education  is  now  composed  of  two  intermediate  years  after  matriculation-the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ;  of  two  years  leading  to  the  bachelors  degree-the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ;  of  another  two  years 
leading  to  the  master’s  degree  ;  and  of  two  or  three  years  additional  work  leading  to  the  doctor’s  decree  Some 
colleges  and  universities  also  offer  a  three-year  honours  course  above  the  intermediate  level.  It  is  the  »oaf  of  our 
educational  leadership  to  lengthen  the  educational  process  by  adding  one  or  both  of  the  intermediate  classes 
to  secondary  education  and  by  adding  a  third  year  to  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  decree  This  s'en 
would  greatly  strengthen  secondary  education  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  system  more  useful  to  those  who  do  not 
go  on  to  college.  It  would  also  permit  the  colleges  and  universities  to  develop  greater  unity  in  higher  education. 
During  the  Plan  penod,  however,  this  change  would  be  difficult  to  introduce.  The  money,  equipment  and 
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personnel  required  are  needed  more  urgently  to  improve  the  °f “lon^r'^s^stitutrf  aTthif'to 

standards  to  produce  many'  urgent  development  programmes.  The 

which  al,  opportunities  that  present  themselves  shouid  he 
seized  for  advancing  towards  the  goal  until  resources  permit  its  full  achievement. 


CUI" problems  concerned  with  curriculum  have  been  emphasised  by  various  committees  j 
and  conferences  deficient  in  instruction  in  Islamic  history,  literature  and  } 

« ->  ?,  ~  -  *•  °r  aw“"“  ■  1 

institutes  of  Islamic  studies,  and  such  emphasis  should  be  encouraged.  i 

Pn  .ish  is  ,he  medium  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Many,  probably  the  majority  . 

ib)  Qua  nts  however,  have  such  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  that  language  that  they  suffer  a  severe  .  } 
of  students,  teachi  tends  t0  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  language  comprehension.  The  ; 

ban  icap  a  ,  *  literary  English  at  the  intermediate  level  and  to  insist  upon  ; 

* ■“* » <* *5  ! 

'  Theraafter  English  should  not  be  a  compulsory  subject  dominating  the  college  curriculum  To  : 
kh  ml result  however  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  of  English  to  renovate  rather  completely 
tto  methods  of  instruction  and  a  properly  thought  out  scheme  on  a  national  basis  should  be  instt-  | 
th  ™  ,„unthem  The  purpose  of  the  scheme  should  be  to  teach  teachers  the  methods  of  assisting  .- 
‘pul  to  X  salient  ideas  and  information  presented  in  oral  and  written  English  and  to  express  j 
hi fhevlarn  and  what  they  think  in  simple  workmanlike  written  and  spoken  English.  Much  = 
"and  llmlntation  will  he  required  to.carry  out  this  scheme-functions  which  may  suit-  , 
ably  be  assigned  to  the  proposed  Institutes  of  Education.  j 

r  tiswr  Ar ; (yin  most  colleges,  both  Government  and  private,  are  deficient  in  the  teachmg  , 
M  “  0  ‘Iffi  walir  ™s  deficiency  has  had  the  effect  ofleaving  the  so-called  educated  ; 

n  an  dually  uneducated  in  a  large  area  of  knowledge  and  life.  It  has  had  the  additional  serious  , 

Tt  cleaving  thecountrv  without  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  men  and  women  prepared  to  per-  • 
the  many  scientific  tasks  required  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of  the  country  ’ 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peop  e.  : 

The  deficiency  in  science  education  exists,  at  the  post-graduate  as  well  as  at  the  degree  level.  The  ; 
'  00  plan  provides^for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  for  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  puichase  ; 

I  books  and  periodicals  for  libraries.  This  should  in  due  course  enab  e  the  un, versa, es  to  take  the  ; 
leadership  in  science  education  throughout  the  country  and  to  undertake  advanced  instruction  and  > 
basic  research  as  a  foundation  for  the  nation’s  future  scientific  progress. 

M,_v  ;ndeed,  most  of  the  colleges  are  overcrowded,  under-staffed,  and  poorly  equipped  As  a  matter 
16  '  ,.  f  ,•  he  alleviated  somewhat  bv  selective  enrolments  to  keep  within  the  number  which  can 

of  policy,  this  situa  ion  ’  instUlltions  ThiS;  however,  would  not  go  far  to  relieve  the  problem 

be  reasona  ly  be  piovided  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  degree  students  and  to  satisfy  the 

and  additional  7n  undertaking  this  building  programme,  it  is  proposed  that,  for  the 

gr°7ng  ^structures  be  provided  at  suitable  sites  for  degree  students,  thus  relieving  the  present  college  build- 
most  part,  new  P  dents  aad  collecting  the  degree  students  in  buildings  of  appropriate  s,ze.  Some 

inf;°fS°“  ItjL  buddings  which  would  accommodate  intermediate  colleges  must  he  made  as  well.  This 
additions  o  e  »  is  consistent  with  the  ultimate  goal  separating  intermediate  from  degree 

approach  P-  a  of  secondarv  education  structure.  At  present  both  the  intermediate  and 

cla-sc  s°W..«  ioined  together  in  the  same  building  as  one  integrated  system  of  university  education,  neither 
oniram  lends'itself  conveniently  for  development  with  its  own  distinctive  aims  and  purposes. 
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Examinations 

162.  The  examination  system  is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  unsatisfactory  features  of  higher  education 
and  the  major  institutional  barrier  to  higher  learning..  It  is  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  curriculum 
revision.  Accompanied  as  they  have  to  be  by  prescribed  syllabi  and  text  books,  the  centrally  prepared  external 
examinations  stifle  teacher  and  college  initiative  and  experimentation.  The  slow  and  cumbersome  process  which 
is  required  to  revise  syllabi  and  change  text  books  forces  teaching  to  lag  behind  the  current  state  of  knowledge  and 
inhibits  the  introduction  of  new  knowledge  and  new  ideas  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  himself  has  little  or  no 
incentive  to  keep  himself  or  his  students  up-to-date.  Exclusive  reliance  upon  the  examination  system  also  has 
adverse  effects  on  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  The  teacher  is  judged  by  the  number  of  his  students  who 
pass  an  examination  which  is  prepared  by  someone  else,  and  not  on  his  success  in  inspiring  their  understanding 
and  independent  thought.  The  student’s  diligence  and  the  excellence  and  creativeness  of  his  work  are  not  the 
subject  of  judgment  or  guidance  by  the  individual  teacher,  by  the  college— or  indeed  by  any  one.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  degree  candidates  fail  to  pass  their  examinations.  Reading  for  two  years 
without  discipline  in  preparation  for  a  single  examination  does  not  encourage  habits  of  industry  and  thought.  On 
the  contrary,  the  system  develops  pressure  from  the  students  for  procedural  changes— more  lime,  simpler  exami¬ 
nations,  lower  passing  grades,  etc.,— all  resulting  In  lower  standards  and  indiscipline. 

163.  The  examination  has  come  to  serve  other  than  education  purposes— chiefly  as  measure  of  qualification 
entitling  students  to  admission  to  a  higher  level  of  education  or  for  government  or  other  employment.  It  has 
become  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  the  means  to  an  end,  that  is,  to  guide  the  students  and  the  teacher,  along  with 
other  measures,  in  determining  what  supplementary  course  of  effort  is  desirable  in  the  student’s  growth.  Many 
students,  if  provided  with  sufficient  guidance  and  measures  of  progress,  would  pass  final  examinations,  rather  than 
fail.  Other  students  would  realise  in  a  short  time  that  their  aptitude  or  interest  did  not  warrant  their  remaining 
in  college.  Great  intellectual  and  economic  savings  could  be  made  by  placing  the  external  examination  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

164.  These  and  other  deficiencies  of  the  examination  system  have  been  analysed  in  great  detail  by  indivi¬ 
dual  educators  and  distinguished  committees  including  the  Inter-University  Board.  Remedies  along  the  following 
lines  could  be  instituted  by  the  universities  with  advantage  : 

(a)  University  examinations  should  be  limited  to  degree  examinations.  As  noted  in  the  section  on  secon¬ 
dary  education,  boards  of  secondary  education  should  take  over  the  responsibility  for  matriculation 
and  eventually  for  intermediate  examinations,  and  such  examinations  should  be  in  terms  of  student 
progress  in  accomplishing  the  particular  puposcs  of  secondary  education. 

(b)  Only  colleges  which  satisfy  reasonably  high  standards  oflibrary,  teaching  and  laboratory  facilities, 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  financial  stability  should  be  recognised  for  affiliation  to  the  universities 
and  such  affiliation  should  be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  an  inspection  made  not  less  frequently  than 
every  third  year.  Only  affiliated  colleges  should  be  permitted  to  present  students  for  degree  examina¬ 
tions  ;  this  should  not  restrict  any  facilities  that  may  be  permitted  for  private  students.  Only  affilia¬ 
ted  colleges  should  be  eligible  for  grants-in-aid,  but  a  grant-in-aid  should  not  be  a  condition  of  affili¬ 
ation. 

(c)  The  principles  for  regulating  admissions  into  the  colleges  and  universities  need  careful  study.  Pro¬ 
fessional  colleges  usually  have  satisfactory  arrangements  based  on  test  and  interviews  in  addition  to 
other  prescribed  conditions.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  educationists  that  some  process  of 
selection  should  be  introduced  for  regulating  admissions  into  the  universities  and  their  affiliated 
colleges.  This  is  considered  desirable  to  ensure  that  only  those  students  are  admitted  who  are  ex- 

,  .  pected  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  limited  higher  education  facilities.  Support  is  lent  to 

this  view  by  the  large  numbers  of  casualties  due  to  failures  or  other  reasons.  Several  methods  of 
approach  have  been  suggested  for  this  admittedly  important  problem,  but  none  of  them  is  free  from 
serious  objections.  A  refusal  to  admit  third  division  matriculates  would  bar  the  door  to  many  who 
could  be  expected  to  fulfil  reasonably  high  standards  in  the  subjects  which  they  proposed  to  pursue 
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in  the  universities.  Some  colleges,  which  admit  first  and  second  division  matriculates  only  do  not'*': 
show  distinctly  better  results  than  others  where  the  majority,  are  third  divisioners ;  this  would  tend  to  4 
show  that  there  is  no  real  substitute  for  personal  attention  by  the  teachers  and  hard  work  by  both  the  { 
teachers  and  the  students.  A  general  exhortation  that  all  institutions  should  arrange  their  own  tests  | 
based  on  past  performance,  teacher  evaluation,  aptitudes,  etc.,  would  be  ineffective  against  influential  | 
oressures  on  colleges  which  need  such  changes  most.  The  problem  bristles  with  difficulties,  but  it  is  ; 
'  nevertheless  of  great  importance  for  achieving  reasonable  standards  in  higher  education  and  for  making  r 
the  best  use  of  our  limited  resources.  A  policy  of  drift,  resulting  from  the  seemingly  formidable  , 
character  of  difficulties,  is  leading  to  serious  wastage  in  all  forms,  one  of  them  being  the  misdirection  j: 
of  pupils  who  would  do  well  to  look  elsewhere  in  preparing  themselves  for  future  life.  We  recom-  | 
mend  that  the  Government  should  invite  a  committee  consisting  of  vice-chancellors  and  a  few  selected  j 
principals  of  colleges  to  consider  this  matter  and  make  recommendations  on  which  the  Central  , 
Government  in  consultation  with  Provincial  Governments  could  announce  their  considered  Views  for  ; 
the  guidance  of  universities  and  colleges.  i 

, Affiliated  colleges  should  present  students  for  degree  examinations,  provided  that  in  their  judgment  { 
•  ^  SuisSe  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  They  should  certify  that 

they  have  made  systematic  progress  over  the  whole  period  through  prescribed  courses  of  study  as  mea- 
sured  by  teacher  evaluation,  class  room  work  and  reading  objective  tests  and  aptitudes. 

,,  principai5  of  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  regarding  syllabi  and  text  books  and 
the  universities  should  have  some  system  of  consulting  them  before  decisions  are  taken. 

' ,  n  The  universities  should  encourage  the  institution  for  B.A.  degree  examinations  of  the  unit  course  sys- 
,em  of  teaching  each  unit  extending  over  12  to  18  weeks.  Under  this  system  pupils  would  be  able 
o  concentrate  on  a  small  group  of  subjects  at  a  time  and  complete  them  by  satisfying  prescribed  tests 

which  would  include  examinations,  credit  for  work  in  the  class  and  cumulative  records  of  achieve- 

men!.  .  .  . 

,  .  Tn  nr„cribing  the  syllabi  for  the  degree  examination  and  administering  the  teaching,  emphasis  should 

?  be  out  on  understanding  and  not  on  memory.  In  achieving  this  aim  the  collaboration  of  the  colleges 
should  be  secured  and  a  persistent  policy  and  campaign  should  be  pursued  over  a  period  of  years. 

,M  It  would  be  a  common  place  to  say  that  teaching  in  higher  education  institutions  should  not  be  domina- 
ted  by  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  employing  authorities.  This  tends  to  distort  the  purpose  and 
ersocctive  of  education.  Government  and  private  employers  should  aim  ultimately  to  devise  their 
own  particularised  measures  of  job  qualifications.  India  is  considering  whether  the  conditions  of 
a  university  degree  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the  rules  for  admission  to  superior  services.  A 
sure  of  this  kind  if  found  practicable,  would  go  a  long  way  to  free  the  minds  of  pupils  from  the 
Tectre  of  employment  specifications  of  a  mechanical  character,  distinguished  by  labels  only.  The 
conditions  are  not  favourable  for  making  such  a  change  in  the  immediate  future,  but  m  view  of  its 
importance  it  needs  to  be  studied  and  borne  m  mind. 

.  .  believed  that  revision  of  the  examination  system  in  these  ways  will  encourage  the  student  to  learn 
t.  '  ‘  for  an  examination  ;  it  will  encourage  him  in  better  habits  of  study  and  workmanship.  Teachers 

11  ,  .  .ncouraged  to  show  greater  initiative  and  take  more  responsibility.  Greater  diversity  and  experimen- 
Tation  in  college  curricula  and  teaching  methods  would  be  possible. 

,,  A  re-orientation  of  the  system  on  these  lines,  would  not  abolish  the  external  examination.  It  would, 

1  ake  the  examination  only  one  measure  of  student  accomplishment  while  encouraging,  though  not  re- 

however,  ma  e  initiative^  improving  teaching  and  measurement  techniques  and  in  keeping  the  en¬ 

quiring,  h*"d  “3“  w  and  important  information  and  ideas.  Finally,  and  most  significantly,  these 

"TZ  would  provide  a  much  improved  environment  for  the  student  to  develop  qualities  of  industry,  intellectual 
ciidn-c  y  rpvision  of  the  examination  svstem  along  the  above  lines  will  remove  the 

areatest  single  impediment  to  the  growth  of  excellence  m  teaching  and  learn, ng  in  our  colleges  and  umvers.ties. 
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The  role  of  research 

167.  Research  is  one  of  the  paramount  functions  of  the  university.  Although  universities  provide  guidance 
and  leadership  to  colleges  through  the  processes  of  affiliation  and  examination,  these  processes  would  be  sterile 
and  the  entire  educational  system  would  stagnate  were  not  provision  made  for  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  the  applied  and  technological  phases  of  research  will  falter  if  opportunities  are  not  provided  for  funda¬ 
mental  research.  Finally,  advanced  learning  at  the  master’s  and  particularly  the  doctor’s  level  is  empty  unless  it 
is  combined  with  research  and  training  in  the  techniques  of  inquiry.  University  instruction  should  be  developed 
only  in  connection  with  research.  The  Pakistan  Education  Conference  invited  attention  to  the  role  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  research  in  universities.  We  believe  that  for  some  years  the  resources  in  men  and  money  available  for  funda¬ 
mental  research  would  remain  limited  and  more  attention  will  generally  be  given  to  the  adaptation  of  scientific 
advances  for  use  in  our  country.  Nevertheless  it  is  essential  to  support  fundamental  research  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Some  valuable  work  is  already  being  done  by  some  of  them  but  research  needs  to  be  promoted  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  all  universities  wherever  opportunities  are  available  and  facilities  can  be  provided.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  towards  such  research  and  well  fitted  for  it  should  be  encouraged  by  research  stipends  as  also  scholarships 
for  students  to  work  in  foreign  universities.  Where  facilities  in  any  university  are  adequate  for  this  purpose, 
eminent  scientists  from  abroad  should  be  employed  for  guiding  research  students  and  laying  sound  foundations 
for  research. 

Scientific  and  industrial  research 

168.  That  same  body  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  to 
develop  applied  research.  In  the  wake  of  World  War  II  a  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  was 
established  in  India  to  achieve  the  integration  of  science  with  industry.  With  the  partition  of  the  country,  that 
Council  and  its  laboratories  remained  with  India  ;  there  was  a  complete  break  in  these  activities  in  Pakistan. 
A  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  was,  however,  established  in  Pakistan  as  an  autonomous 
body  in  1953.  The  Council  consists  of  prominent  scientists,  industrialists,  and  representatives  of  Provincial 
and  Central  Governments.  The  Council’s  function  is  to  promote  and  foster  scientific  research  having  a 
bearing  on  industrial  development  and  utilization  of  natural  resources  to  the  best  economic  advantage. 

169.  The  various  measures  the  Council  uses  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions  include  full  utilisation  of  the 
facilities  available  for  scientific  research  at  the  several  universities.  The  Council  is  establishing  a  central  laboratory 
at  Karachi  and  regional  laboratories  at  Dacca,  Lahore  and  Peshawar  to  take  care  of  industrial  problems  specific 
to  the  respective  areas.  Nucleus  laboratories  at  these  centres  have  already  been  established  and  have  started 
functioning.  As  far  as  possible  these  laboratories  will  be  located  in  proximity  to  the  universities  ;  at  Peshawar, 
for  example,  the  university  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  one  wing  of  its  new  science  college  building. 
These  plans  soundly  conceived,  should  be  executed  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the  development  Plan  provides 
for  them.  They  will  produce  rapid  results  in  the  development  of  our  resources.  In  addition,  they  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  universities  by  greatly  relieving  them  of  the  pressure  of  “  problem  solving  ”  research. 

University  research 

170.  The  universities,  however,  should  lay  careful  plans  to  organise  research  programmes  of  their  own. 
Each  department  should  develop  its  research  along  with  its  instruction,  since  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
overall  development  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  research  institutes — institutes  of  physical  and 
biological  research,  institutes  of  research  in  the  social  sciences  and  institutes  of  Islamic  studies.  (Institutes  for 
educational  research  are  proposed  in  the  section  on  “  Education  and  Research  in  Teaching  ”L 

171.  Various  allied  departments  of  study  in  a  university  are  grouped  under  faculties,  but  this  grouping  is 
more  a  matter  of  convenience  of  nomenclature.  For  instance,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  are  grouped  under 
the  Faculty  of  Science,  but  in  no  university  in  Pakistan  is  the  work  of  any  of  these  constituent  departments  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  work  of  other  departments.  Such  research  as  is  being  done  in  the  science  departments  of  our 
universities  is  ad  hoc  and  unrelated,  often  tending  to  be  haphazard.  It  wiii  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institutes  to 
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plan  research  to  assign  definite  items  of  work  to  post-graduate  and  doctorate  students  and  to  continue  to  check  j 

up  on  their  progress  in  a  helpful,  co-operative  and  effective  manner.  This  work  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  dean 
of  the  faculty,  who  has  no  official  status  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  departments  of  his  faculty  and  is  usually  g 

elected  every  year  or  every  second  year  and  therefore  cannot  ensure  continuity  in  research  programmes.  Owing  j 

to  these  inherent  lacunas  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  organising  and  co-ordinating  inter-departmental  j 

research.  I 

172  These  institutes  should  be  inter-departmental  in  character  so  that  full  use  will  be  made  of  existing  staff  | 
and  facilities.  Each  institute  should  be  headed  by  an  eminent  scholar  and  governed  by  the  professors  of  the  uni-  j 
versities.  The  functions  of  each  institute  should  include  the  following  :  1 

(a)  The  stimulation  of  research  by  university  staff  and  teachers  ; 

(b)  Sponsorship  of  research  requiring  the  participation  of  more  than  one  department  ;  ; 

(c)  The  making  of  research  grants,  or  research  appointments  for  short  periods,  to  individuals  or  teams  of  ; 

individuals ;  !■ 

{d)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  about  research  in  progress  and  research  needed  j 
for  purposes  of  co-ordination  ;  '  j 


'  (e)  The  publication  of  research  results  ; 

(/)  The  provision  of  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  or  the  supplementing  of  existing  facilities ; 
and 

(g)  The  co-ordination  of  activities  with  other  research  bodies,  such  as  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Research. 

173  The  Plan  contains  provision  for  starting  these  research  institutes  in  all  universities  and  supporting  them 
during  the  Plan  period.  It  is  emphasised  that  the  institutes  can  get  under  way  without  waiting  for  the  construction 
of  additional  buildings.  Such  buildings  should  be  constructed  only  as  the  nature  of  the  research  facilities  needed 
becomes  clear.  The  immediate  function  of  the  institutes  would  be  to  encourage  and  support  individual  and  group 
research  with  financial  assistance  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made  by  teachers  and  students. 


Islamic  studies  and  research 

174.  Additional  comments  about  physical  and  biological  research  and  about  social  science  research  are 
made  elsewhere.  A  special  reference  should  be  made  to  Islamic  studies  also,  because  of  their  potential  influence 
in  building  the  character  of  our  people.  The  Pakistan  Educational  Conference  of  1947,  and  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Education  since  then  emphasised  the  significance  to  education  of  the  Islamic  characteristics  of 
universal  brotherhood,  tolerance  and  justice.  The  institute  of  Tslamic  studies  should  have  the  high  scholarly 
purpose  of  rediscovering  the  truth  in  Islam  and  showing  the  applications  of  this  truth  to  the  solution  of  our 

problems. 

175.  Our  religious  educational  centres  in  the  undivided  sub-continent  served  the  useful  purpose  of  preserving 
and  disseminating  Islamic  knowledge  ;  but  their  approach  was  rigidly  theological  and  did  not  help  to  interpret 
Islam  in  the  midst  of  new  social  and  economic  concepts  of  a  revolutionary  character  arising  in  response  to  a  dyna¬ 
mic  situation  in  human  history. .  The  proposed  institutes  of  Islamic  studies  will  undertake  study  and  research  in  the 
basic  principles  of  Islam,  the  social  and  political  institutions  that  have  been  used  over  the  centuries  to  express 
and  realise  them  in  actual  life,  and  the  impact  Islam  has  made  on  the  human  mind  and  the  progress  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  conduct  a  survey  of  Muslim  people  and  the  institutions  and  problems  and  a  critical  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  life  of  the  Prophet  and  his  influence  on  the  history,  culture  and  morals  of  Muslim 

people. 

176.  Departments  of  Islamic  studies  seem  to  need  a  clearer  sense  of  purpose  and  mission.  Our  social 
values  and  institutions  face  a  challenge  of  an  unprecedented  character  from  the  advancing  tide  of  modern  in¬ 
dustrialism.  There  is  no  clear  vision  about  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  society  which  will  eventually  appear  as 
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*7?  *  reV0,u,10Dar>'  chaDges  that  are  in  P™gress.  Surely  this  should  inspire  those  engaged  in  Islamic 

res  with  an  earnest  purpose  and  a  deep  and  overpowering  sense  of  mission.  Institutes  or  departments  of 
amic  studies  in  our  universities  should  visualise  themselves  as  centres  from  which  light  should  radiate  so  that 
our  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  should  remain  firm  and  clear. 

Organisation  of  research 

177  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  elfective  organisation  foi  university  research  because  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  and  equ.pment  mevitably  means  that  the  development  of  this  function  must  evolve  slowly  Priority 
must  be  given  during  the  development  period,  to  applied  research.  By  careful  arrangements,  however  a 
good  start  may  be  made.  Every  effort  should  be  put  forth,  for  example,  to  utilize  the  laboratories  of  the  Council 

■of  f  n'd  SC  .*7  lndUS‘r‘a  Research>  of  other  government  agencies,  and  of  industrial  concerns  for  the  purpose 
of  fundamental  research  by  umverstty  and  college  staff  and  students.  The  location  of  the  Council’s  laboratories 
near  the  universities  will  facilitate  these  arrangements.  The  co-ordinate  specialization  of  the  Council’s  iabora- 
ones  will  encourage  specialization  on  the  part  of  universities  as  well.  In  addition  the  universities  them  i 

tforumt/the  In‘er'UniVersity  Board’ ,should  co-ordinate  their  research  plans  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplLT 
lion  and  thereby  cover,  more  ground  than  any  one  of  them  could  individually.  Finally  each  university 

encourage  the  full  use  of  the  staff  of  its  constituent  and  affiliated  colleges  and  their  libraries  and  research  labor! 

’ “ ,  faC‘ .  “  “  ltSreSe®ch  Pr°Sran>me-  Research,  well-done,  is  very  costly  and  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  multiplying  laboratories  and  specialised  staffs  which  compete  with  one  another  for  equ  ipment  and  person!!] 

!7R  ,  taki"g  th!Se  ^cautions,  the  universities  can  perform  their  most  important  role  in  research  nam-lv 
to  set  high  standards  of  performance.  It  is  more  important  that  research  be  done  thoroughly  anTdTv  t  a 
with  integrity,  than  that  it  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  spirit  of  mseaich  will  pLal  mm! 
and  out  of  the  universities,  than  many  haphazard  investigations  by  incompetent  persons  It  is  the  r  ’• 
of  the  universities  to  instil  this  spirit  of  research  and  respect  for  sound  ZZy  illts  LX  IT 

and  students,  but  also  into  the  leaders  of  business,  industry  and  government.  ’  ^ rS 

Atomic  energy 

179.  The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  mankind  wifi  •  T  , 
potentialities.  Recent  developments  have  paved  the  way  for  its  employment  in  peaceful  uses  Th  ‘““l CU  able 
meats  are  of  special  significance  to  a  country  in  the  early  stage  of  technological  development  Ther!  P' 
reason  why  Pakistan  should  pass  through  all  the  technological  stages  which  have  been  witnessed  d  “  “a 

i  he  application  of  rad.o-isotopes  to  medical  and  agricultural  problems  should  be  taken  up  at  ^71! 
both  Wings.  A  suitable  research  reactor  should  be  instaUed  as  soon  as  possible.  Eventually  there  ,h  M 
two  research  reactors,  one  in  West  Pakistan  and  the  other  in  East  Pakistan.  Effort  must  be  dime, ed  7  7 

education  and  training,  growth  oflibraries,  research  and  exploration  for  radioactive  minerals  a  ^  * 

development.  Development  will  probably  be  limited  by  the  availability  of  trained  men  and' 7- 
utilise  fully  all  opportunities  that  present  themselves  for  this  purpose.  “  °  *  lcrefore 

The  Government  have  set  up  an  Atomic  Energy  Council  consisting  of  a  Governine  Rodv  ,  a. 

E,«rgy  commission.  Its  functions  include  the  procurement,  supply,  manufacture  find  disposal  of  all  radfo!^ 
substances,  carrying  out  of  surveys  ofradroactrve  materials,  assessing  the  country’s  requirements  and  taLg  nets 
sary  steps  for  their  fulfilment,  and  the  plannrng  and  establishment  of  atomic  enerev  and  nuclear  8  !  • 
stitutes  at  suitable  centres.  We  understand  that  progress  is  being  accelerated  in  several  ways  A  traintatpro" 
gramme  ts  in  hand  and  several  of  our  men  have  received  training  abroad.  Exploration  is  underway  for  radio  L!ve‘ 
minerals  Necessary  steps  are  being  taken  and  a  she  chosen  for  the  installation  of  the  first  research  react!  A 

hbmry  of  more  than  60,000  books  and  reports  has  been  assembled.  The  good  beginning  thus  made  shouid  be 
followed  up  with  vigour  so  as  to  compensate  for  past  delays.  u,a  De 
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Social  science  research 

180.  Whereas  physical  and  biological  research  applied  to  the  country’s  resource  and  industrial  development 
is  receiving  increased  attention  and  support,  research  in  the  social  sciences-economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
cultural  anthropology — has  not  been  similarly  recognised.  Pakistan  needs  a  council  of  social  science  research, 
just  as  it  has  a  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

181.  The  need  for  social  science  research  is  great.  The  people  and  the  government  at  all  levels 
are  making  plans  for  social  and  economic  progress.  Great  quantities  of  information  must  be  collected  and  analy¬ 
sed  to  make  such  plans  valid  and  realistic.  Numerous  illustrations  of  unanswered  questions  are  available  ;  the 
size,  composition,  distribution  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  ;  the  economic  status  of  families,  villages, 
provinces  and  the  nation  ;  the  patterns  oflife  and  organisation  of  families  and  villages  ;  experiences  in  various 
forms  of  local  government  ;  patterns  of  employment  and  vocational  skill,  etc.  These  needs  are  recognised  by 
the  establishment  in  recent  years  of  such  agencies  as  the  Boards  of  Economic  E  nquiry  in  the  former  Punjab  and 
former  North  West  Frontier  Province,  the  East  Pakistan  Statistical  Bureau,  the  Research  Advisory  Board  in 
the  former  Punjab  and  the  Central  Statistical  Office. 

182  The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  social  science  research  as  the  method  of 
meeling'it  The  number  of  persons  in  our  country  skilled  in  research  methodology  is  very  small.  The  courses 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  economies  and  political  science,  even  at  the  postgraduate  level,  are  generally 
weak  and  include  practically  no  training  in  research.  Courses  in  such  fields  as  sociology  and  cultural  anthro¬ 
pology  are  just  now  being  considered.  The  professional  organisations,  although  making  a  good  beginning,  are 
not  active  in  the  field  of  research.  In  short,  our  country  lacks  strong  leadership  in.  the  field  of  social  science 

research. 

183  To  remedy  this  deficiency  it  is  proposed  that  the  government  charter  a  Council  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search  to  give  leadership  in  the  field  by  assisting  and  keeping  abreast  of  research  and  research  needs  and  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  universities  and  appropriate  government  departments  ;  by  conducting  seminars  on 
re-earch  methods  and  otherwise  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  research  workers,  by  advising  on  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  research  projects  ;  and,  above  all,  by  giving  encouragement  and  financial  support  to  individuals  who  show 
competence  or  promise  in  the  field.  The  Council  should  not  undertake  research  itself,  and  it  should  not  pass 
judgments  upon  research  findings  ;  it  should  be  a  non-political  body. 

184  In  general,  the  Council  of  Social  Science  Research  should  be  organised  by  and  be  composed  of  a  few 
first  rate  social  scientists  of  the  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Inter-University  Board.  After  it  is  organised  and 
chartered  it  should  be  an  independent  body  responsible  for  its  own  membership  and  organisation.  The  Council 
might  be  managed  by  an  executive  committee  and  staffed  by  a  small  number  of  competent  social  scientists.  The 
Council  should  be  free  to  employ  outstanding  foreigners  as  staff  members  or  consultants.  The  creation  of  this 
Council,  with  a  small  grant  for  operating  purposes  and  a  larger  grant  for  development,  would  in  itself  stimulate 
the  advance  of  social  sciences  in  our  country. 


185  In  as  much  as  organised  research  on  a  large  scale  is  new  to  us,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
set  the  standards  high  at  the  outset.  The  most  certain  method  of  developing  and  maintaining  such  standards  is 
to  give  full  freedom  and  support  to  those  scientists  whose  devotion  to  and  competence  for  research  distinguish 
them  from  other  men.  Such  scientists  should  he  provided  with  adequate  personnel  assistance  and  funds  for  travel 
and  freedom  from  other  duties,  as  well  as  with  research  facilities.  This  kind  of  recognition  and  encouragement 
essential  to  genuinely  productive  research,  should  bring  our  scientists  to  the  fore  in  world  scholarship  very  soon, 
even  though  their  number  may  be  relatively  small  until  a  broader  base  can  be  built.  But  such  scholars,  with 
their  students  will  be  the  centres  of  research  development  and  until  they  are  found  and  supported,  researcti  will  be 
insignificant  or  second  rate.  By  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  too  rapid  expansion,  by  creating  an  environment  for 
high  standards  of  performance,  and  by  finding,  encouraging,  and  supporting  men  and  women  with  tne  ScienuSc 
spirit  the  universities  will  perform  Iheir  research  function  responsibly  and  serve  the  country  pest. 
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College  and  university  teachers 

186.  The  quality  of  higher  education,  deeply  affected  as  it  is  by  curriculum  and  facilities,  depends  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  the  ability,  competence  and  interest  of  teachers  and  students  and  their  interaction  upon  one 
another.  By  and  large,  colleges  and  universities  in  the  long  run  will  bring  together  teachers  and  students,  who, 
other  factors  being  favourable,  have  a  deep  interest  in  knowledge,  intellectual  pursuits,  and  ideals.  But  this 
process  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  chance.  There  is  a  dearth  of  properly  qualified  teachers  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  shortage  will  become  more  pronounced  as  development  schemes  are  undertaken,  unless 
constructive  measures  are  taken  to  forestall  it.  Three  kinds  of  measures  are  called  for  : 

(a)  To  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited  number  of  qualified  persons  now  available. 

(b)  To  provi  de  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  trained  teachers. 

(c)  To  increase  the  incentive  for  competent  men  and  women  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  field  of  college  and 
university  teaching  and  research. 

187.  The  tremendous  upsurge  of  scientific  and  industrial  development  is  outstripping  the  growth  in  the 
supply  of  scientifically  trained  personnel  all  over  the  world.  Such  personnel  is  in  great  demand  in  scientific  la¬ 
boratories,  government  agencies,  and  industrial  establishments  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities  :  inter-agency 
and  inter-institutional ;  competition  for  their  services  is  keen.  The  long-term  needs  of  government  and  industry 
cannot  be  met  unless  the  higher  education  institutions  can  be  staffed,  and  staffed  well,  because  the  quality  of 
scientific  personnel  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  college  and  university  training. 

188.  In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  existing  scientific  personnel  and  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
colleges  and  universities  of  competent  staff,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
and  the  Inter-University  Board  form  a  joint  committee  on  scientific  personnel,  to  which  they  should  invite  re¬ 
presentatives  of  industry.  The  functions  of  this  Committee  will  be  to  develop  a  scientific  personnel  roster,  to 
encourage  the  u  se  of  such  personnel  up  to  their  fullest  capacities,  to  arrange  for  the  coordination  of  offers  for  jobs 
made  to  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  list,  and  to  assist  the  respective  agencies  to  fill  their  vacancies.  The 
committee  should  exercise  care  in  limiting  opportunities  of  free  choice  by  the  individuals,  because  they  will  be 
happiest  and  do  their  best  work  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  select  their  own  positions.  The  Committee  can 
be  of  very  constructive  assistance  by  providing  clearing  house  services  to  the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned 
and  to  scientifically  trained  personnel. 

189.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  emergency  steps  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
college  and  university  teachers.  At  least  for  the  period  of  the  Plan,  it  will  be  desirable  for  a  large  number  of 
junior  teachers  to  take  honours  and  advanced  degrees  at  foreign  universities.  The  Plan  provides  for  sending  220 
young  teachers  abroad,  100  from  universities  and  their  constituent  and  affiliated  colleges  in  East  Pakist  an  and  120 
from  the  universities  and  colleges  of  West  Pakistan,  for  an  average  of  two  years  each.  The  persons  selected  should 
have  demonstrated  as  students,  teachers  and  research  workers,  their  capability  of  benefiting  from  such  advanced 
studies.  Each  of  the  recipients  of  these  awards  should  bind  himself  to  teach  for  at  least  five  years  upon  his 
return,  and  he  should  be  chosen  because  of  the  prospect  that  higher  education  will  be  his  life  work.  In  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  he  be  released  from  his  undertaking  to  serve  in  a  teaching  institution  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
but  he  must  be  guaranteed  reasonable  conditions  of  service. 

190.  This  programme  of  training  abroad  should  not  be  continued  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  dearly  more  economical  and  more  efficient  to  bring  a  small  number  of  foreign  professors  to  Pakistan  for 
short  periods  of  from  2  to  5  years  than  it  is  to  send' a  large  number  of  our  men  and  women  abroad.  The  profess- 
sors  brought  from  abroad  would  be  able  to  guide  the  education  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  colleges  and 
university  teachers.  The  current  inter-university  arrangements  among  certain  American  and  Pakistani 
institutions  have  great  merit  for  this  reason. 

191.  The  several  overseas  training  programmes  now  being  conducted  are  of  both  direct  and  indirect  henefit 
to  colleges  and  universities.  The  Central  Government,  through  its  overseas  training  schemes  administered  by  the 
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selection  of  the  recipients  of  these  latter  awards. 

Thes.  several  programmes  have  undoubtedly  been  of  peat  value,  both  individually  and  collectively. 

,t  is  belJd  that  their  vie  could  be  greatly  enhanced,  however,  if  the  following  safeguards  were  prov.ded  . 

i  i  j  f  an  aWard  should  be  sponsored  by  an  agency,  governmental,  educational  or 
(<1)  ^ivate^  vlchlill  guarantee  die  use  of  his  talents  for  a  minimum  period  of  five  years  afterhis  return; 

(6)  Each  person  selected  should  give  assurance  of  remaining  with  his  sponsoring  agency  fort  e  presen  e 
period  upon  his  return  , 

M  Persons  should  be  selected  in  fields  which  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  strengthening  ; 

,  ,  -  ,  t  j  nnlv  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  their  academic  and  research  records,  re- 

{d)  “sblng  made  only  where  a  person,  on  interview,  is  found  unsuitable  from  any  other  point  of 

view  ;  , 

(e)  The  awards  should  be  adequate  to  pay  living  and  travel  and  tuition  expenses  ;  an 

(f)  All  plans  should  be  coordinated  by  an  overseas  scholarship  committee  composed  of  educat.ona  , 

governmental  and  business  leaders  of  known  integrity. 

,«  These  special  measures  for  increasing  the  supply  and  stability  of  teaching  personnel  however  are  ; 
193  These ^ecml  n, ,  ^  of  attracting  and  retaining  outstanding  staffs  in  colleges  and  un, vers, ties.  ; 

only  supplementary  tivenessof  teaching.  Although  salary  levels  must  be  sufficient  toper-  . 

That  method  is  to  incrf\  secure  standard  of  living>  the  real  attractions  of  teaching  are  the  satisfactions  ; 

mil  the  maintenance  of  mak  0  in  higher  studies  and  succeeding  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  ; 

which  come  rom  are  other  satisfactions  which  come  from  study,  research,  and  contribution  ; 

f  know  edge  Col1e"es'  and  universities  are  not  fully  successful  in  providing  these  incentives  at  present  be-  j 

to  knowledge  V°Uefs  and  student  measurement  methods  which  are  too  often  artificial  ; 

cause  of  the  rigidity  of  Presc"be^  J“’  ^  teacher.  Laboratories  and  libraries  do  not  provide  adequate  , 
and  inhibit  the  >mt“  lv' P  making  the  procedural  changes  suggested  in  other  sections  of  this  ! 

opportunities  fen^rese  ^  instnlction  and  research,  the  institutions  of  higher  education  can  increase 

the  attractions  of  teaching  substantially.  Emphasis  on  the  need  of  sacrifice  by  the  teachers  in  the  coutse  of  e.r 
noble  calling  will  yield  results  only  if  other  conditions  are  made  favourable  for  them. 

I 

Talent  scheme  for  students  ,  .  ,  t  .  .  : 

194  The  selection  ofstudents  for  higher  education  is  a  neglected  topic.  Student  selecfion  has  two  aape  . 

'  to  those  students  who,  although  financially  able  to  carry  on,  clearly  do  not  satisfy  the  standards  of  higher  , 
®  1 ,.  ,.  ,  ,  ,  discussed  in  the  section  on  examinations ;  and  the  selection  of  those  students  w  o  are  , 

Stlt  ding  but  would  not  be  able  to  reach  their  highest  level  and  make  their  fullest  contribution  without  full  , 
or  some  financial  assistance.  Suggestions  for  the  encouragement  of  talent  have  been  made  by  the  Inter-  mversi  y 
Board  and  by  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

195  We  would  emphasise  that,  since  talent  exists  at  every  level  of  society,  facilities  for  education  should 
he  provided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poorer  sections  of  the  population,  as  far  as  possible,  are  afforded  equal 
tunities  Because  the  country  needs  promising  young  people  and  because  a  beginning  s  ou  e 
j™“  hE  «.  Fl»  provides  .1  further  ed.e.ri.r, » e.rw  ■» 

di.,  he.  *-  — I-  - 

provision  will  cover  an  average  cost  of  Rs.  1,200  per  year  .excluding  tuition  fees,  w.  ten  b-  '  *  , 

K  ,  oi-k  each  vear  for  4  years.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continued  education  o!  about  per  cen  , 
fn°r  some  of  them  in  professional  colleges  such  as  medicine  and  engineering.  The  selection  oi  boys  an  gtr 
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under  this  scheme  should  be  made  annually.  Provision  has  also  been  made  with  a  similar  purpose  for  awarding 
overseas  scholarships  to  25  outstanding  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  studies  in  foreign  universities.  This 
would  enable  brilliant  boys  and  girls  with  insufficient  means  to  carry  their  education  and  training  to  the  fullest 
limits  of  their  promise  and  talent.  If  this  scheme  succeeds  and  when  the  resources  permit  it  should  be  expanded, 
first  to  include  pupils  in  matriculation  classes  and  subsequently  to  increase  the  numbers.  Among  other  things 
it  should  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  standard  of  work  and  discipline  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  re¬ 
latively  to  the  benefits  the  cost  would  be  small. 

196.  We  recognise  that  this  proposal  is  very  modest  and  will  fail  to  meet  the  needs  fully.  The  costs  of 
higher  education  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  the  less  well-to-do 
sections  of  the  community,  especially  where  large  families  are  concerned.  Limited  resources  do  not  permit  us  at 
present  to  make  any  extensive  proposals  for  reducing  the  costs,  though  we  are  clear  that  this  must  be  our  ultimate 
goal.  A  continuation  of  the  present  situation  would  not  only  result  in  the  loss  of  potential  talent  to  the  nation 
but  involve  a  negation  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  to  all  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  recognition 
of  the  ultimate  objective  we  are  including  this  scheme  as  a  token,  to  make  a  modest  beginning  towards  what  we 
visualise  as  a  normal  system  in  which  every  promising  boy  or  girl,  whatever  the  financial  means  of  his  parent, 
will  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  talent  and  aptitude.  The  selection  of  students 
for  talent  awards  must  be  made  with  great  care  so  that  no  question  can  be  raised  with  respect  to  either  financial  need 
or  talent.  Candidates  should  submit  evidence  of  financial  needs,  but  in  regard  to  talent  the  recognition  of  the 
marks  obtained  in  the  examinations  as  the  standard  of  measurement  is  likely  to  involve  the  least  risk  of  injustice. 

197.  By  giving  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  students  and  teaching  personnel  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  can  quickly  raise  the  levels  of  higher  education  throughout  the  country.  The  result  will  be  reflected  in  the 
course  of  time  in  better  educated  citizens  and  leaders  and  in  better  trained  scientists  and  professional  men.  The 
obligation  of  higher  education  to  stress  quality  rather  than  quantity  can  in  this  way  be  fulfilled  more  readily. 

IX.  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

198.  The  country’s  social  and  economic  progress  depends  heavily  upon  its  professional  groups.  The 
development  Plan  requires  the  skilled  direction  and  leadership  of  professionally  competent  persons  in  such  fields 
as  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture,  education,  social  work  and  industrial  and  government  management. 

199.  In  countries  which  have  made  spectacular  progress  in  recent  history,  scientists  and  technical  men  are 
rated  very  high.  Despite  their  importance,  the  professions  are  not  given  adequate  recognition  in  the  country 
and  the  environment  is  not  as  favourable  to  their  full  growth.  A  large  number  of  graduates  of  the  professional 
colleges  are  employed  in  government  posts,  but  because  of  their  status  their  technical  and  professional  judgements 
are  frequently  given  too  little  attention.  In  most  cases,  sufficient  authority  is  not  delegated  to  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  government  to  prepare  and  execute  programmes.  These  conditions  are  a  legacy  from  the  times  when 
policy  formulation  and  programme  implementation  had  few  scientific  and  professioal  implications.  They 
must  be  improved  if  we  are  to  rise  above  a  very  low  level  of  professional  accomplishment. 

200.  This  system  for  the  employment  and  utilisation  of  professional  personnel  is  colonial  in  its  origin  and 
purpose.  Professional  work  hardly  ever  rose  higher  than  the  technical  level,  since  the  colonial  system  required 
only  technicians,  that  is,  persons  who  could  perform  assigned  tasks  of  a  mechanical  nature  under  foreign  profession¬ 
al  supervision  :  Vestiges  of  this  system  persist  today  in  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  professional.  The 
first  step  in  correcting  this  situation  is  to  ameliorate  the  professional’s  status  so  as  to  widen  his  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  his  own  growth  and  the  growth  of  the  community. 

1  201.  The  second  step  is  to  make  the  professional  colleges  truly  professional  institutions  rather  than  high 

grade  technical.schools,  which  too  many  of  them  now  tend  to  be.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  section  the  professional 
colleges  should  be  separated  from  government  departments  and  made  constitutent  of  the  universities  as  a  part 
of  One  integrated  educational  organisation. 
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202  The  third  step  is  to  develop  syllabi  and  courses  of  study  for  the  colleges  designed  to  give  the  best 
possible  professional  education  and  not  merely  to  prepare  for  particular  government  jobs.  The  colleges  should 
take  full  advantage  of  their  association  with  universilies  to  broaden  and  deepen  professional  education  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  basic  physical  sciences  and  the  social  sciences.  They  should  develop  programmes  of  fun  a- 
mental  research  Their  teachers  should  be  scholars  in  their  professions  and  not  merely  persons  on  assigned  duty 
from  departmental  posts.  An  independent  point  of  view  about  professional  development  and  the  contribution 
of  the  professions  to  national  life  andweU-being  will  then  be  free  to  emerge.  Graduates  of  profession 
colleges  like  these  will  be  able  to  serve  (heir  country  well. 

203  In  addition  to  being  established  as  genuine  professional  colleges,  these  institutions  should  be  encouraged 
to  raise  their  standards  of  instruction.  During  the  Plan  period  we  should  seek  to  improve  the  existing  facdi  tes 
and  courses  rather  than  to  expand  the  number  of  these  colleges  or  the  length  of  their  courses  except  where  the 
latter  is  absolutely  necessary.  Almost  uniformly  these  institutions  are  deficient  in  up-to-date  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  and  libraries.  For  this  reason,  professional  instruction  is  too  frequently  theoretical,  whereas  the  essence 
of  professional  education  is  in  its  practical  application.  A  larger  number  of  teachers  is  needed  to  reduce  he 
ste  dfThe  Casses,  and  such  teachers  should  have  advanced  degrees.  Very  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to 

these  deficiencies  in  professional  education. 

204  The  changes  outlined  above  wiU  very  quickly  put  the  professional  colleges  in  a  position  to  develop 
into  first  class  institutions  .  They  already  have  the  potentiality  of  doing  so,  owing  largely  to  the  competence 
of  the  teachers  ;  a  substantial  majority  of  whom  have  had  post-graduate  instruction  m  the  best  professional  insti¬ 
tutions  in  other  countries.  The  practice  of  sending  promising  young  teachers  to  foreign  universities  for  further 
education  should  be  continued  and  extended.  In  one  respect,  however,  teaching  careers  in  professional  coll  =es 
are  hampered:  in  many  cases  members  of  the  staff  are  subject  to  transfer  to  other  government  posts  and  are, 
in  fact  often  dependent  for  higher  salaries  and  promotions  upon  such  transfers.  Executive  and  administrative 
noste  unlike  teaching  posts  faU  in  the  normal  line  of  promotions  and  offer  temptations  ra  the  form  of  socia 
Sr  "  patronage  and  pecuniary  rewards.  The  disadvantages  of  such  iiherchange  of  personae 
seriously  outweigh  its  advantages.  Larger  numbers  of  professional  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  o 
teaching  and  resiLh  a  fife  work  by  the  provision  of  adequate  salaries,  status  and  opportunities  for  promotion  m 

their  own  fields. 


The  professions 

205  The  term  profession  is  applied  in  common  parlance,  to  agriculture,  business  and  public  administration, 
education  engineering,  architecture,  law,  and  medicine.  A  recent  addition  ,s  social  welfare.  Some  of  these 
profession’s  have  their  own  educational  institutions  with  specialised  literature,  equipment,  skills  and  codes.  Pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  agriculture,  medicine  and  social  welfare  is  discussed  in  the  relevant  chapters  of  this  Repor  , 
however  the  proposals  are  summarised  here  in  order  to  give  a  picture  of  professional  education  as  a  whole.  En¬ 
gineering  and  business  and  public  administration  are  discussed  m  this  section  because  of  their  import  ce 

development  in  several  fields,  including  government  service,  industry,  agriculture,  power,  irrigation,  transpor , 
and  communications. 

Agriculture 

206  There  arc  now  four  colleges  of  agriculture  and  two  colleges  of  animal  husbandry  ;  the  Agriculture 
College  and  Research  Institute  at  Dacca,  the  Agnculture  College  a,  Lyallpur  the  Agncuhure  College  and  Re¬ 
search  Institute  at  Tando  Jam,  the  Animal  Husbandry  College  at  Dacca,  and  the  Ammal  Husbandry  College  at 
Lahore.  In  addition.  Islamia  College,  Pesbawai,  offers  a  course  in  agriculture  of  the  same  length  and  appr  i- 
mately  the  same  content  as  the  other  agricultural  colleges  in  West  Pakistan.  In  East  ^.sun  the  duratmn 
of  the  degree  course  in  agriculture  is  three  years  after  Intcrmediaie  Science,  wne.-as 
students  are  admitted  after  matriculation  to  a  four  year  course  for  a  B.Sc.  degree  m  agneu  ture. 
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207.  In  West  Pakistan,  the  animal  husbandry  training  course  is  of  four  years  after  matriculation.  Success- 
u  students  are  awarded  the  degree  of  B.V.Sc.  In  East  Pakistan,  there  are  two  courses  in  animal  husbandry  •  (a) 
a  diploma  course  of  three  years  after  matriculation  and  ( b )  a  degree  course  of  five  years  after  matriculation  The 
Pakistan  Animal  Husbandry  and  Research  Institute  at  Peshawar  and  its  sub-section  at  ComiUa  are  expected 
to  provide  post-graduate  teaching  and  training  in  animal  husbandry.  There  is  a  Forest  College  and  Research 
.nstitutc  at  Abbottabad  (now  being  shifted  to  Peshawar).  This  College  provides  training  to  superior  officers 
an  rangers  of  the  Forest  Department.  The  officers’  training  course  is  of  two.years’  duration,  with  the  basic 

qualification  or  admission  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  The  Rangers’  course  is  of  one  year’s  duration  open  lo  students  who 
have  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination, 

Fduca0,8'  TH6  r  Tf  f the  Agr!CUltUral  aDd  Vete™ar?  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Technical 
Education  which  reviewed  the  country  s  situation  and  needs  and  made  a  series  of  recommendations  emphasising 

he  necessity  of  improving  the  standards  of  under-graduate  teaching  and  developing  training  and  research  made 

the  following  significant  statement  :  “  No  teaching  institute  worthy  of  the  name  should  exist  where  research 

cannot  be  conducted  aud  it  is  always  of  great  advantage  that  every  research  institute  undertakes  the  training 
of  post-graduate  students.”  menses  me  training 

.  Th'  imPIementa;io“  of  Plans  for  agricultural  re-adjustment  and  development  will  require  a  very  subs¬ 

tantial  improvement  m  agricultural  education  at  the  professional  level.  The  Village  AID  programme  through 
which  knowledge  and  leadership  m  agr, culture  will  reach  the  villages,  will  require  specialists  in  fa™  manage¬ 
ment,  co-operatives  and  market, ng,  plant  protection,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture  and  other  fields  in  each 
e  development  areas  and  at  the  tehsil  and  provincial  levels.  The  quality  of  the  sendee  these  specialists  can 

IgricV  hf  UP°" ‘he  excellence  of  their  education  and  the  validity  and  scope  of  the  research  done  on  our 
?  “  p™ble“s  and  opportunities.  It  is  proposed  lhat  two  strong  centres  providing  courses  for  bachelor’s 

degree  and  post-graduate  education  and  research  be  developed-at  Lyallpur  in  Wes.  Pakistan  and  It  Dacca  n 

h  IdlTfft  should  be  responsible  for  research  and  instruction  leading  to  a  doctorate  and  each 
should  be  staffed  with  scientists  of  the  highest  calibre. 

m  Although  the  development  of  the  two  post-graduate  centres  should  receive  emphasis  during  the  Plan 
pnod,  the  two  other  agricultural  colleges  must  also  have  additional  support.  Anew  agricultural  college  in 
Peshawar  University  is  being  built  to  succeed  the  course  a.  Islamia  College.  Ultimately  it  is  expecLdtlU 
bine  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  and  also  to  combine  teaching,  research  and  rural  extensiol  serviT 

and  fishlries  ln8  ,Pen°d’  SUbS'antia'  adva"CeS  are  eXpec,ed  in  »««*  a»d  instruction  in  forestry’ 

Medicine 

211  Doctors  are  now  trained  in  six  medical  colleges  and  eight  medical  schools.  The  medical  colleges 

Clr  dhe  a'e  eXamiUati°n  leadi”g  10  deSree  of  Bachelor  in  MediJnell 

w  ,•  ,  p  r  y>  c  medial  schools  give  a  four-year  course  after  matriculation  leading  to  the  Licentiate 
e  ical  Practitioner  or  Licentiate  of  the  Medical  or  Licentiate  of  State  Medical  Faculty.  These  colleges  and 

h  PI  n  ne  T  M  T  ^  ^  3  ^  and  the  "umb-  WiU  600  per  year  during 

t  e  lan  period  At  this  rate,  and  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  replacement  and  population  increase  there 
will  be  a  ratio  of  doctors  to  population  of  1  ;  10,000  in  1960.  ’  erC 

sob  2!\  n,7t the  COn,dUSioU  of  ,he  A1I-Pakisan  Health  Conference  of  1951  that  no  new  medical  colleges  or 
shn°Mh  t  be  sort'd  «  this  time,  but  that  the  existing  colleges  should  be  improved  and  that  the  schools 
should  be  strengthened  preparatory  to  being  up-graded  over  a  period  of  years,  to  full-grade  medical  colleges 
s  position  is  reflected  m  the  development  Plan.  Provision  is  made  for  improving  and  strengthening  each 

he  Jab,  1 ,  fa  UPgradin8  T  SCh°0'  ‘°  3  ™dical  The  P<a»  Provides,  in  addition,  for 

in  Welt  plkT  of  a  d'part™ent  of  1 trop,caI  medicine  in  East  Pakistan,  for  an  institute  of  basic  medical  sciences 
in  West  Pakistan  and  for  advanced  training  for  doctors,  both  in  the  country  and  abroad.  To  aid  the  colleges 

m  keeping  abreast  of  advances  in  medicine  and  surgery  and  improve  standards  obstruction,  arrangements 
emg  ma  e  o  import  additional  modern  teaching  equipment  and  supplies  and  to  enlarge  the  medical  libraries. 
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Social  welfare  j’ 

213.  Social  Welfare  has  for  its  purpose  the  relief  of  those  tensions  in  the  population  which  result  in  social  j 

diseases  and  maladjustments,  such  as  crime,  pauperism  and  physical  and  mental  ill-health.  The  problem  is  j 
particularly  acute  when  a  country  is  undergoing  an  economic  and  social  revolution  as  is  Pak.stan  at  present.  ; 
Relative  to  the  size  of  the  tasks  there  are  very  few  adequately  trained  workers  and  before  the  country  can  develop 

and  administer  the  kind  ofprogramme  it  needs,  sufficient  provision  for  training  must  bemade. 

214  Social  work  training  was  initiated  in  the  country,  in  the  form  of  courses  lasting  between  3  and  9  i 

months  by  the  Government  with  assistance  from  the  United  Nations.  In  1954  the  University  of  the  Punjab  j 

followed  this  start  by  establishing  a  Department  of  Social  Work  offering  a  two-year  course  of  training  leading 
first  to  a  diploma  and,  since  1956,  to  the  M.A.  degree.  A  similar  programme  of  training  is  to  be  undertaken 

in  an  institute  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dacca.  Other  types  of  training,  mainly  short  courses  for  volun¬ 
tary  workers,  are  being  arranged  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  authorities  responsible  for  social  welfare. 

All  these  measures  should  combine  to  establish  a  corps  of  qualified  workers  upon  which  can  be  based  a  construe- 
tive  programme  of  social  welfare. 

Business  and  public  administration 

215  The  country’s  declared  goals  require  the  development  of  two  professions  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  past-business  and  public  administration.  The  expansion  of  business  and  industry,  and 
the  change  in  the  principal  emphasis  of  government  from  law  enforcement  and  revenue  administration  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  welfare,  are  likely  to  suffer  less  from  want  of  money  or  material  resources,  than  from  want  of  men 

and  organisation.  The  Commercial  Education  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Edu¬ 
cation  which  reported  in  1952,  caUed  attention  to  this  gap  and  found  that  the  present  training  was  too  theore¬ 
tical  and  of  a  low  standard.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  encouraging  developments,  but  much  res 

.  mains  to  be  done. 

216  Commercial  colleges  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  teaching  of  commerce  subjects  only.  Public 
Administration  has  come  to  be  as  a  subject  of  study  very  recently.  Two  institutions  of  Public  and  Business 
Administration  have  started  functioning  in  the  Universities  of  Dacca  and  Karachi,  which  are  taking  the  lead 
b  developing  research  and  teaching  in  Business  and  also  Public  Administration  These  are  post-graduate 
institutions  and  will  award  a  Master’s  degree  in  Commerce  as  well  as  in  Public  Administration.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Hailey  CoUege  of  Commerce,  Lahore,  and  the  College  of  Commerce  at  Chittagong  be  given  add  tion 
support  to  enable  them  to  become  first-rate  colleges  where  degree  courses  in  Commerce  and  Public  Administration 
wiU  be  offered  The  College  at  Chittagong  needs  a  new  building,  new  equipment  and  a  new  locat.om 
Additional  attention  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  instruction  and  to  inter-relationship  with  business  and 

Government. 

217  Experience  of  these  educational  innovations  during  the  development  period  will  provide  a  basis  for 
the  extension  of  education  and  research  to  administration.  Education  and  research  should  not  remain  confine 
to  colleges  and  universities.  They  should  also  be  reflected  in  changes  in  public  service  examination  and  in  pro¬ 
grammes  of  in-service  training  in  public  and  private  agencies.  The  techniques  and  procedures  of  administration 
till  play  a  major  role  in  the  success  of  all  development  programmes  and  the  introduction  of  teaching  an  d  research 
Tn  !hi  Jubfoci  is  therefore,  of  special  significance  and  needs  to  be  expanded  rapidly.  A  comparative  study  of  ad- 

‘  .  Dnfl  their  evaluation  should  prove  useful  and  we  would  strongly  advise  the  organisation 

“ sSallort  trnrn  courses  for  public  servants  to  broaden  their  outlook  and  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples  underlying  the  methods  they  are  foUowing. 

218  Engineers  will  play  a  kev  role  in  construction,  industry  and  water  and  power  development  which  form 
the  major  portion  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  period  should  be  used  to  up-grade,  improve  and  strengthen  the  existing 

engineering  colleges. 
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219.  There  are  four  engineering  colleges— at  Karachi,  Lahore,  Dacca  and  Peshawar.  Among  them  they 
produce  about  300  graduate  engineers  a  year.  Every  college  offers  a  basic  course  in  civil,  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineering.  In  addition,  the  college  at  Lahore  offers  courses  in  mining  and  chemical  engineering  and 
the  college  at  Dacca  offers  courses  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  engineering.  The  courses  are  of  varying  lengths— 
from  three  to  four  years  of  academic  work  and  from  one  to  two  years  of  approved  engineering  practice.  The 
development  Plan  requires  about  twice  as  many  engineers  as  are  now  being  trained.  It  also  demands  a  more 
highly  professional  engineer  than  is  generally  available  from  the  colleges  at  present.  In  addition  to  increasing 
the  number  of  colleges  and  the  number  of  seats  in  existing  colleges,  the  Plan  period  should  be  used  to  increase 
the  quality  of  the  training  offered. 

220.  The  greatest,  weakness  of  the  engineering  college  is  a  curriculum  which  is  based  upon  the  specific  job 
needs  of  the  government  departments.  This  practice  neither  encourages  the  development  of  high  professional, 
as  distinct  from  technical  standards,  nor  takes  into  account  the  rapidly  increasing  requirements  of  industry.  An- 

,  other  result  is  that  each  college  also  offers  courses  for  students  at  the  diploma  or  licentiate  level,  and  even  for 
apprentices  and  overseers.  Desirable  as  this  practice  may  have  been  at  one  time  it  is  now  an  antiquated  practice 
and  detracts  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  engineering  colleges’  primary  purpose — to  train  engineers.  As 
soon  as  the  system  of  polytechnic  and  monotechnic  institutions  is  developed,  the  colleges  should  be  relieved  of 
these  burdens,  freeing  their  space  and  their  faculty  for  full-time  education  at  the  professional  level. 

221.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  made  three  recommendations  which  should  be  put  into  effect 
as  promptly  as  possible  : 

(a)  The  length  and  content  of  the  basic  courses — in  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering— should 
be  standardized  so  as  to  put  graduates  on  the  same  footing  and  facilitate  transfer.  The  Committee 
suggested  a  three  year  course  plus  one  year  of  approved  practical  training.  Three  years  is  the  mini¬ 
mum,  however,  and  the  colleges  might  be  well  advised  to  evolve  a  standard  four  year  course.  The 
year  of  *  approved  engineering  practice  satisfactory  to  the  principal  ”  is  of  doubtful  value  unless  it 
is  carefully  and  systematically  supervised  and  arranged  at  periods  interspersed  during  the  students’ 
academic  work. 

(b)  The  colleges  should  add  other  specialised  engineering  courses  only  if  there  are  major  employment  needs 
and  other  colleges  do  not  offer  such  courses.  Such  specialisation  among  the  colleges  will  obviate 
unnecessary  duplication.  It  will  also  encourage  the  colleges  to  adhere  to  the  basic  fields  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  avoid  narrow  specialisation.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  Country  needs  any  significant 
numbers  of  specialists.  Even  then  it  may  be  found  that  industry  prefers  soundly  grounded  all¬ 
round  engineers  to  narrowly  trained  specialists, 

(c)  Post-graduate  courses  of  two  years  leading  to  the  master’s  degree  should  be  inaugurated  at  the 

universities.  This  recommendation  is  particularly  pertinent  because  it  is  at  this  level  that  worth¬ 
while  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  A  good  illustration  is  the  field  of  hydraulic  engineering 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  wise  development  of  the  great  river  valleys.  In  addition,  it  will 
be  largely  through  post-graduate  instruction  and  research  that  the  colleges  will  enrich  and  up-grade 
their  undergraduate  curricula. 

222.  The  engineering  colleges  are  in  great  need  of  up-to-date  laboratory  equipment  and  text  books.  Many 
modern  engineering  tools  and  machines— such  as  electronic  equipment  are  not  now  provided  and  many  of  the 
text  books  are  out-dated.  A  large  expenditure  is  contemplated  in  the  development  Plan  for  the  modernization 
of  equipment  and  books.  Such  modernization  must  be  accompanied,  however,  by  teaching  which  stresses  the 
applied  as  well  as  the  theoretical  side  of  engineering— a  side  not  sufficiently  emphasised  at  present.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  engineers  become  practising  engineers  with  a  pride  in  professional  performance,  and  not  merely 
arm-chair  engineers  ”.  This  task  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  engineer  rests  with  the  teachers.  Although 
most  teachers  for  some  years  will  need  to  be  trained  in  foreign  countries,  they  should  be  selected  as  far  as  possible 
from  among  young  men  who  have  demonstrated  their  promise  as  practising  engineers.  Their  teaching  sections 
should  be  small  in  size  so  as  to  permit  individual  instruction  and  guidance. 
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223.  Four  specific  additions  need  to  be  made  to  the  programme  of  engineering  colleges  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  the  development  Plan  : 

(a)  Courses  in  mechanical  engineering  should  provide  more  instruction  and  practice  in  tool  design,  ma¬ 
chine  design -and  manufacturing  processes. 

(b)  A  basic  course  in  chemical  engineering  should  be  introduced  in  each  college  which  does  not  already 

have  one  since  together  with  mechanical  engineering,  it  constitutes  the  best  engineering  education  for 
industrial  development.  Further  specialisation  should  be  avoided. 

(c)  As  professional  institutions,  the  engineering  colleges  should  incorporate  instruction  in  social  sciences 

in  their  curricula.  The  professional  engineer  must  not  only  know  the  application  of  physical 
sciences  in  the  solution  of  physical  problems,  he  must  also  be  able  to  see  those  solutions  in  terms  of 
national  and  social  well-being.  And  he  must  understand  human  motivation  and  relations  as  a 
basis  for  industrial  management.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  engineers  must  not  only  conceive,  but 
also  execute  engineering  solutions  in  a  social  environment  involving  the  co-operation  and  participation 
of  many  other  people.  The  fully  professional  engineer,  therefore,  should  be  educated  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  physical  sciences. 

(d)  Finally,  although  they  will  not  add  to  the  number  of  engineers  during  the  Plan  period,  two  engineering 
colleges  have  been  proposed  for  construction.  In  addition,  the  N.E.D.  College  at  Karachi  is  in 
urgent  need  of  new  buildings  at  a  new  location  and  new  equipment,  provision  of  which  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  University  of  Karachi  in  the  later  years  of  the  Plan  period.  The  six  engineering  colleges 
will  be  capable  of  training  650  engineers  a  year  by  1960,  a  number  which  at  present  appears  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  engineers  needed  for  industrial  and  resource  development. 
The  experience  of  advanced  countries  like  the  U.K.  shows  that  requirements  are  likely  to  be 
always  ahead  of  supplies.  We  must  therefore  implement  the  immediate  programme  with  vigour 
and  keep  the  situation  constantly  under  review  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  to 
increase  the  programme.  ‘East  Pakistan  seems  to  us' to  be  in  special  need  of  increasing  her  engineer¬ 
ing  educational  facilities  and  if  sound  and  feasible  schemes  are  prepared  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
resources  to  finance  them. 

X 

SPECIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 
Emphasis  on  basic  educational  structure 

224.  We  have  attempted  to  outline  the  base  of  the  educational  system  envisaged  at  the  primary,  secondary 
and  higher  levels,  and  to  indicate  the  steps  needed  to  erect  this  structure  within  the  limits  of  available  resources 
in  money,  personnel,  and  equipment.  The  programme  presented  is  large  but  no  more  than  a  minimum  in  relation 
to  our  needs.  It  provides  for  very  substantial  growth  and  if  implemented  it  will  be  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  build  greater  advances,  in  future.  It  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  to  give  priority  to  the  essentials 
of  the  educational  system  and  to  defer  until  future  years  the  refinements  which  are  beyond  reach  for  the  present. 

225.  There  are  many  special  and  worthwhile  objectives  which  can  be  reached  only  through  education,  for 
instance,  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  and  poor  health  practices,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
nation  through  the  provision  of  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums  and  music  centres.  To  attempt  to  achieve 
these  objectives  on  any  large  scale  without  improving  the  basic  educational  structure  would  be  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  For  this  reason,  the  development  Plan  puts  emphasis  upon  the  basic  elements  of  the  educational 
system  and  upon  those  parts  which  will  contribute  to  the  increasing  economic  strength  of  the  country.  As  this 
strength  grows,  and  as  the  educational  system  matures,  new  objectives  and  activities  will  be  added  and  developed. 
Many  of  the  special  problems  which  exist  and  which  call  for  the  formulation  of  special  programmes  are  a  result  of 
the  absence  of  a  sound  educational  system.  As  that  system  is  progressively  established.,  these  problems  will 
become  less  severe. 
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226.  An  important  policy  question  arises  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  special  programmes  with 
the  central  educational  programmes,  namely,  how  many  purposes  the  educational  system  should  be  expected  to 
serve.  Because  of  the  existence  of  widespread  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel,  buildings  and  teachers 
in  the  educational  organisation  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  use  these  facilities  to  accomplish  non-educa- 
tional  purposes,  which,  no  matter  how  worthy,  impose  added  burdens  on  already  over-worked  teachers,  detract 
from  the  central  purpose  of  the  system,  and  add  greatly  to  the  cost  in  terms  of  benefits  derived.  Illustrations 
may  be  found  in  suggestions  to  use  the  schools  to  train  children  for  specific  occupations,  to  add  special  courses 
to  the  curriculum  and  to  administer  public  health  programmes.  As  we  face  the  tremendous  problems  of  pro- 

'  viding  free  primary  education  to  all  children  and  of  progressively  increasing  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  our  resources  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  central  purposes  of 
education. 

227.  In  the  long  run,  school  programmes  may  be  enriched  at  all  levels  by  making  arrangements  for  such 
services  as  medical  examinations,  mid-day  meals,  gymnasiums,  recreation  facilities,  youth  clubs,  etc.  Each  of 
these  services  would  undoubtedly  produce  worthwhile  national  results.  Special  provision  eventually  need 
also  to  be  made  for  those  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  However  desirable  these  ser¬ 
vices  or  activities  may  be,  none  of  them  is  immediately  essential  to  the  basic  programme  of  education.  To 
attempt  them  nationally  at  the  present  time  would  require  great  expenditure,  and  diversion  of  trained  personnel 
which  would  inevitably  slow  down  and  weaken  the  more  urgent  process  of  establishing  the  basic  school  system. 

228.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  services  of  this  kind  should  be  permitted.  On  the  contrary,  head¬ 
masters  and  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  arrange  extra-curricular  programmes  for  their  pupils  including 
clubs  and  recreation.  Pupils  and  theirparents  should  be  urged  to  use  the  facilities  of  community  hospitals,  clinics 
and  dispensaries,  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  existing  ailments  but  also  for  periodic  examinations.  These 

activities  should  be  undertaken  by  the  schools  as  a  matter  of  course  as  indicated  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 
More  elaborate  programmes  requiring  special  buildings,  equipment  and  staff  should,  however,  be  deferred  during 
the  Plan  period  except  as  undertaken  by  private  philanthropy  or  local  bodies.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  schemes 
providing  for  medical  examination,  mid-day  meals,  youth  hostels  and  recreation  programmes  have  been  approved 
on  an  experimental  and  demonstration  basis. 

Adult  illiteracy 

229.  Consciousness  of  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  tremendous  barriers  it  places  in  the  way  of 
economic,  cultural  and  political  progress,  has  prompted  many  efforts  towards  adult  literacy  programmes. 
.Almost  every  Province  has,  in  the  past,  attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  adult  schools  or  literacy  centres.  For 
'the  most  part  these  efforts  have  not  proved  successful.  Reliance  upon  school  teachers  and  voluntary  workers, 

without  special  training,  was  unrealistic.  Inadequate  provision  was  made  for  making  literature  available,  which 
was  rather  unimaginative,  since  without  use,  people  are  apt  to  forget  their  quickly  learned  skills.  Merely  teach¬ 
ing  people  to  read  and  write  in  a  short  course,  naturally  proved  an  abortive  effort.  Th&— popularity  of  the  courses 
1  has,  however,  demonstrated  the  readiness  of  large  numbers  of  adults  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

'  230.  The  1952  report  of  the  UNESCO  Fundamental  Education  Mission  to  Pakistan  defined  the  problem 

•  correctly  when  it  pointed  out  that  adult  education  must  be  related  to  the  problems  people  face  in  their  own 

i  communities,  and  particularly  to  their  economic  problems.  It  stated  the  purpose  of  fundamental  education 

|  to  be  the  minimum  knowledge  necessary  for  the  people  : 

(a)  to  acquire  the  skills  of  thinking  and  communicating,  through  the  knowledge  of  speaking,  reading, 

writing  and  calculation  ; 

(b)  to  improve  health  conditions  through  personal  and  community  hygiene  ; 

(c)  to  organise  economic  life,  chiefly  on  co-operative  lines,  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  natmal  resources, 

and  the  development  of  more  productive  and  useful  cottage  crafts  ;  and 

(d)  to  lead  better  and  fuller  integrated  lives,  in  an  ordered  and  disciplined  way,  as  responsible  citizens  of 
their  country. 
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231.  Tlie  Village  AID  programme  is  the  vehicle  by  which  these  goals  of  fundamental  education  can  be 
reached  in  our  rural  areas.  This  programme,  described  elsewhere,  is  designed  to  encourage  villagers  to  undertake 
projects  in  agriculture,  health,  education,  etc.,  with  assistance  from  the  Provinces  and  the  Centre  through  a  co¬ 
ordinated  administration.  One  of  the  items  of  this  programme  will  be  literacy  education  directly  related  to 
the  projects  the  villagers  decide  to  undertake.  Trained  adult  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  specially  prepared 
materials  will  be  made  available.  Plans  are  being  made  to  provide  circulating  libraries  of  primers  and  bulletins 
relating  to  the  development  of  village  life.  The  schools  are  proposed  to  be  the  nuclei  for  community  centres 
for  the  conduct  of  village-wide  activities.  In  this  way,  literacy  education  will  not  remain  an  isolated  activity 
but  will  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  village  life. 

232.  A  similar  programme  is  proposed  to  be  taken  up  under  social  welfare  through  urban  community  deve¬ 
lopment  projects  and  therefore  no  national  scheme  for  fundamental  education  in  urban  areas  has  been  prepared. 
It  is  proposed  that,  as  programmes  of  social  welfare  evolve  in  the  several  cities,  they  may  be  broadened  to  include 
literacy  education.  Industrial  employers  can  contribute  to  this  movement  and  concurrently  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  stability  of  their  own  labour  force  by  supporting  literacy  classes  for  their  employees.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  schools  and  the  more  literate  population  in  urban  areas  make  the  problem  somewhat  less  severe  than 
it  is  in  rural  areas,  where  emphasis  on  fundamental  education  is  being  placed  during  the  Plan  period. 

Cultural  activities 

233.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  country’s  culture  will  be  reflected  in  and  advanced  by  numerous 
museums,  art  galleries,  national  monuments,  libraries  and  music  centres.  Recognising  that  government  funds 
must  for  the  time  being  be  reserved /or  the  more  basic  and  essential  requirements,  of  the  economy  and  society, 
other  sources  of  supports  to  these  expressions  of  the  national  culture  must  be  encouraged.  The  colleges  and 
universities  are  growing  centres  of  cultural  influence.  It  is  proposed  that  they  should  widen  their  influence  by 
opening  their  libraries  and  exhibits  to  the  general  public  and  by  organising  cultural  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  surrounding  community.  Interest  displayed  in  cultural  activities  by  colleges  and  universities  will  enhance 
their  prestige  and  standing  among  the  general  public  and  help  them  achieve  the  new  level  of  leadership  which  is 
expected  of  them. 

234.  In  addition  to  making  fuller  use  of  existing  resources,  private  interests  should  be  systematically 
encburaged  to  promote  and  help  cultural  projects  of  all  kinds.  Endowments  to  support  concerts,  museums,  galleri¬ 
es  and  libraries  should  be  established.  Particularly,  in  the  urban  areas  organisations  supported  by  private  subs¬ 
cription  could  undertake  a  wide  range  of  projects  in  art  .and  music  and  literature.  These  are  traditional  methods 
of  cultural  promotion  all  over  the  world  and  might  well  be  emulated  in  this  country.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  establish  a  committee  on  cultural  affairs  to  foster  intelligent  interest  in  and  patronage  for 
this  growing  side  of  our  national  life.  Concurrently,  however,  a  small  fund  is  provided  to  give  continued  support 
to  libraries  and  other  cultural  centres,  which  may  serve  as  a  beginning  to  a  much  broader  programme  along 
the  lines  indicated  above. 

Executing  the  Plan  for  education 

235.  One  of  the  means  by  which  a  nation  can  be  judged  is  its  system  of  education.  The  nature  of  that  system 
reveals  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  level  of  their  economic,  political  and  cultural  ideals  and  aspirations. 
The  way  in  which  the  system  evolves  shows  the  degree  of  vitality  with  which  the  people  and  the  nation  approach 
their  destiny.  The  plans  here  presented  for  education,  based  upon  the  thinking  of  our  educational  leadership 
through  the  years  and  upon  schemes  presented  by  the  provinces,  provide  guidelines  for  the  achievement  of  a 
system  of  education  consonant  with  the  goals  before  the  country. 

236.  Whether  or  not  these  plans  are  carried  out,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  execution  of  administrative 
phases  of  the  plans,  such  as  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  key  personnel  and  the  modernisation  of  college 
and  school  organisation,  and  upon  the  educational  leadership.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposals  for  education 
presented  in  this  chapter  can  be  carried  out  financially.  Also  the  plans  for  education  are  correlated  so  that,  for 
example,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  is  related  to  the  capacity  of  teacher  training  institutions. 
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237.  The  results  contemplated  for  education  in  this  Plan  can  be  achieved,  in  other  words,  if  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  exercise  of  responsible  initiative  by  the  educational  leadership.  The  recommendations 
j  made  in  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  indicate  ways  of  strengthening  the  provincial  directorates  of  education 
and  universities.  It  remains  to  define  and  clarify  the  role  of  the  Centre.  Inasmuch  as  education  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Provinces,  the  primary  functions  of  the  Centre  are  : 

{a)  To  collect,  analyse,  publish  and  disseminate  statistical  informations  about  the  state,  progress  and 
education  in  the  country  as  a  whole  ; 

(b)  To  initiate  the  appointment  of  and  provide  administrative  services  to  such  Central  Committees  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  the  Inter-University  Board,  the  University  Grants  Commission 
and  the  National  Training  Board  ; 

(c)  To  promote  the  planning  of  education  and  to  extend  support  towards  the  fulfilment  of  agreed 

plans  ; 

{d)  To  assist  in  relating  the  educational  plans  to  the  growing  needs  of  social  and  economic  development 
throughout  the  country  ;  ' "  * * 

(e)  To  provide  leadership  and  co-ordination  ou  a  national  basis  and  in  particular  to  arrange  for  conference 

of  educational  and  lay  leaders  to  consider  the  solutions  to  major  educational  problems  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  consensus  and  giving  support  to  the  application  of  agreed  solutions  ;  and 
{f)  To  maintain  relationships  with  educational  agencies  in  the  United  Nations  and  other  countries  and 
administer  co-operative  and  exchange  programmes  involving  these  agencies. 


238.  To  sum  up,  the  Centre  should  exercise  informational,  advisory,  co-ordinating  and  supportive  role  of 
leadership  m  educahon.  The  present  Ministry  of  Education  is  understaffed  for  this  work  and  over-burdened 
with  the  direct  management  of  educational  affairs  in  Karachi.  As  a  consequence,  very  little  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected  and  published,  and  advisory  functions  are  hardly  attempted  for  lack  of  time  and  staff  More- 
over  there  is  often  unfortunate  delay  in  judging  schemes  proposed  by  the  Provinces  and  in  assembling  data  for 
he  Ministry  of  Finance  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  sire  and  nature  of  grau(s-in-aid.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  functions  of  the  Ministry  be  clarified,  as  here  proposed,  and  that  its  staff  and  facilities  be  strengthened  so  that 
it  may  exercise  its  appropriate  role  of  educational  planning  and  leadership. 


Recapitulation 

239  After  makingaeareful  survey  of  theexistingeouditions  of  education  at  alllevels,  stndving  the  various 

reports  of  the  Central  Advisory  Board  for  Education,  the  Inter-University  Board,  other  authorities  and  various 
committees  and  examtmng  the  schemes  which  have  been  received  from  the  Provinces,  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that,  first  and  foremost,  the  country  should  consolidate,  that  is,  fill  the  gaps  and  make  up  the  deficiencies 
that  exist  tn  the  educational  structure  in  respect  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  buildings,  and  that  secondlv 
must  expand  the  educational  system  as  far  as  the  limited  resources  permit.  In  the  programme  for ’expansion 
we  have  kept  in  view  the  needs  of  the  plans  of  economic  and  social  development  and  the  prime  necessity  of  meeting 
those  requirements  which  will  make  the  system  dynamic  and  progressive. 


.  24°‘  In  the  firSt  catcgory  fiUing  the  gaps~~we  have  made  provision  for  the  correction  of  such  weaknesses 
as  inadequate  instruction  in  science  and  technical  subjects,  insufficient  arrangements  for  girls’  education,  and 

unequal  distribution  of  schools  m  rural  areas.  Recognising  the  need  for  better  staffing  and  leadership  in  educa 
tion  at  all  levels,  to  have  emphasised  the  training  of  teachers  and  educational  research.  Being  painfully  aware 
of  artificial  banners  to  educational  progress  as  reflected  in  faulty  school,  college,  and  university  organisation  and 
an  out-moded  examination  system,  we  have  proposed  ways  of  overcoming  them. 


241.  In  the  second  category  the  expansion  of  the  education  system — we  have  been  concerned  more 
with  improving  the  quality  and  geographical  distribution  of  schools  and  institutions  than  with  their  multinli 
cation,  except  where  necessary  to  meet  basic  needs,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  teacher  training  institutions  and 
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.  .  u  Vc  Thkroncernis  based  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  Plan  period  should  be  a  time  for  re-organising 
polytechnics.  Th  ,  .  after  which  expansion  can  come  with  more  confidence  that  the  system 

and  re-orienting  the  system  of  e^c^on^  after  ^whi^expa^^  ^  university  research  and  the  renovation  of  the 

will  meet  our  nee  .  schools  We  have  advocated  improvement  and  consolidation  at  this  stage 

curricula  of  secondary  ^  ”  able  t0  expand  rapidly  without  any  misgivings  about  the 

rel"tbeCgairdOnin0the  long  run,  the  effectiveness  and  vigour  of  education  will  depend  mostly  on  >ts  quality ; 
hence  our  insistence  upon  high  standards  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 


TABLE  2 

Proposed  allocation  for  education ,  public  sector,  1955-60,  by  executing  authorities 

(Million  rupees) 


East  West 

Pakistan  Pakistan  Central 
Government  Government  Government 


Total 


Primary  education 

Secondary  education 
Teacher  education  ... 

Technical  education  (including  engineering)  ... 

Colleges  (includin g  talent  scheme) 

Universities 
Overseas  scholarships 
Scholarships  for  Special  Areas 

Social  and  cultural  activities 

Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  ... 

Labour  training  centres 

Central  Archives  and  Records  Office  ... 

Council  of  Social  Science  Research 


51-66 

49*96 

2*90 

104*52 

84-97 

66*68 

3*27 

154*92 

14-85 

23-34 

... 

38-20 

14-23 

27*85 

8*47 

50-55 

4T46 

34*76 

7*26 

83-47 

28*86 

38*69 

19*88 

87*43 

2*41 

2-28 

•51 

5-20 

♦30 

... 

•30 

2-90 

5*21 

•23 

8-34 

. , , 

28*30 

28-30 

#ll 

17*86 

17-86 

1*09 

1-09 

•52 

•52 

Total 


241-34  249-07 


90-29 


580*70 


~  l  Government  are  for  expenditure  in  Karachi,  except  the  last  four 

Note.— All  allocations  shown  fo  ,  Training  Centres  Central  Archives  and  Records 

items  (Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  Labour  Training  Centres,  cenrrat  at 

Office,  and  the  Council  of  Social  Science  Research)  which  are  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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Chapter  28 

LABOUR  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  The  problems  of  labour  have  increased  in  importance  with  the  progress  of  industrialisation  and  the 
a  mos  revo  utionary  changes  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  meaning  and  scope  of  social  responsibility 

socTJ  structurtdVh  SS6S'  7/ eC°n°my  needS  *  C°mpleX  1,1(1  delicatel*  balanced  technical  and 
social  structure,  and  labour  const, lutes  one  of  the  key  elements  on  which  its  productivity  and  stability  depend 

on  ^mrfofThe'em0?  ^  essenllal  for  *he  efficient  functioning  of  the  economy,  needs  an  enlightened  a  outlook 
the  part  of  the  employers  as  well  as  the  employees  with  a  full  recognition  of  their  respective  rights  and  obiiga- 

stake andstalus  fn  die  ‘°,  7^  n  "7^  ^  ^  M  ‘--nt  wil h  a 

on!  7  7  1  11  mUSt  have  a  Share  in  the  increased  national  income,  and  its  living  condi- 

tious  should  improve  as  industrial  productivity  improves  and  prosperity  grows. 

-  The  same  is  true  generally  of  agricultural  labour,  but  with  some  notable  differences  The  general  ex- 

penence  is  that  wages  and  living  conditions  In  agriculture  take  a  longer  time  to  respond  to  the  growth  in  pr!dut 

in  trad  "  pr0Spenty'  Agricultural  workers  are  dispersed  about  the  country  and  less  able  to  organise  themselves 

tered  Z7-  tria'  W°rkerS’  Welfare  proSrammes  *>r  rural  workers  are  not  easily  adminis- 

red.  Disparity  in  circumstances  creates  differences  which  frustrate  social  justice, 

-In  °rder  *°  “T*6  the  deveI°Pment  programme,  the  country  requires  hard  and  unstinted  work  from 
people  in  every  type  of  employment  and  a  larger  number  of  skilled  persons.  To  achieve  these  objectives  the 

and  aerSvlT  7  °PP°rtunities  for  trainin«  ^tering  themselves,  fair  returns  for  their  labour 

and  a  voice  in  decisions  about  their  wages  and  working  conditions. 

nennt  •  ^  ^"77^  °f  ““  development  Programme  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  rising  standard  of  living  for 

p  od ^iTd  „  7  meanS  that  WOrke‘S  mUSt  receive  an  eqUitaWe  Sllare  in  the  *uite  of  increasing 

production  and  economic  development.  We  have  no  place  for  development  based  on  exploiting  the  labour 

of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  In  the  words  of  the  first  Prime  Minister  at  a  convocation  of  the  Punjab 

mversi  y,  in  ecember  1948,  “  Pakistan  came  into  existence  because  we  wanted  to  create  a  society  which  is 

ase  on  justice,  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man  :  in  other  words,  a  society  which  has  no  inner  conflict  and  where 

X;  7s  7  reWard  l0r  ,his  ‘oil  and  Where  are  Parasites  existing  on  the  labour  of  others,  unaccept- 
e  both  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  ”,  (Summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Pakistan  Labour  Conference. 

a  our  ivision.  Government  of  Pakistan).  But  the  dear  and  objective  reports  made  in  1953  and  1955  by  the 

Survey  Missions  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  show  how  the  workers'  enjoyment  of  the 
frui  s  of  freedom  .s  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  insanitary  and  over-crowded 
working  and  living  conditions.  Industrial  and  agricultural  development  does  not  mean  only  the  erection  of 
new  factories  and  the  introduction  of  new  farming  methods  :  it  means  also  the  projection  of  the  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence  into  another  sphere.  Political  independence,  unless  accompanied  by  a  substantia!  measure  of  eco- 

nomic  advancement,  cannot  overcome  the  problems  of  under-employment  and  raise  the  standard  of  livine  of 
our  people.  & 

5.  Industrialisation  in  Pakistan  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  social  upheavals,  misery  and  frustration 
which  accompanied  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  West.  The  industrialists  are  aware  of  the  immense  care 
and  detailed  planning  which  must  precede  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  They  take  great  pains  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  others  and  to  ensure  that  the  latest  and  the  best  machines  and  equipment  are  installed.  Similar 
care  and  forethought  are  necessary  and  must  be  devoted  to  understanding  the  problems  of  the  workers  who  will 
use  those  machines.  Additional  incentives  for  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  mutually  important  problems 
of  adjustment  have  to  be  provided.  Just  as  the  importers  of  capital  goods  ensure  that  the  latest  products  of 
technology  are  brought  into  the  country,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  minds  of  the  various  parties  to  produc¬ 
tion  are  attuned  to  the  best  of  progressive  ideas  concerning  human  relationships  in  industry.  The  old  *  master 
and  servant 5  concept  has  to  he  discarded,  and  management  must  rid  its  mind  of  any  inherited  prejudices.  Labour 
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has  to  be  accorded  a  position  of  equality  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  present  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  indi-  * 
vidual  In  this  country,  where  workers  are  mostly  illiterate  and  the  trade  union  movement  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  primary  responsibility  for  establishing  a  good  relationship  with  labour  lies  with  the  employers  and  the  educated 
leaders  of  the  workers.  Their  attitude  and  actions  now  will  determine  the  attitude  and  actions  of  organised  labour 

in  the  years  ahead.  .  ,  .  , ,  ,  .  v 

6  The  State  must  foster  conditions  in  which  these  principles  can  be  applied  :  it  must  help  to  equalise  the 

bargaining  powers  of  workers  and  employers  so  that  there  can  be  effective  voluntary  negotiation  and  collective 
bargaining.  The  needs  of  the  workers  must  be  met  in  greater  opportunities  of  employment,  adequate  wages 
and  safer  work  places,  better  houses  with  water  supply,  light  and  drainage,  and  increased  educational  culture 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  workers’  pay  should  be  adequate  to  meet  essential  needs  of  the  family  wi  a 
margin  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  protection  against  misfortune,  sickness  and  old  age.  The  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  worker  are  intimately  linked  with  better  standards  of  living.  The  workers  and  their 
leaders  must  realise  their  responsibility  and  their  roles  in  the  national  effort  '.  they  must  contribute  to  improve 
productivity  if  higher  wages  are  to  be  paid,  and  for  this  the  importance  of  training  at  all  levels  cannot  be  over- 

emphasised. 

7.  The  problems  of  labour  have  been  growing  in  scope  and  complexity  all  over  the  world.  Many  demands 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  organise  world  labour  movements,  and  some  of  the  organisations  that  have  come 
into  being  have  increasing  influence  on  labour  policies  and  programmes.  On  the  inter-governmental  level  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  has  been  the  most  effective  and  active  body  m  this  field.  Many  provisions 
of  international  conventions  and  recommendations  adopted  by  the  I.L.O.  have  been  incorporated  in  the  labour 
'  code  of  our  country .  Tripartite  delegations  representing  the  government,  employers  and  workers  are  sent  abroad 
to  participate  in  conferences  held  under  I.L.O.  auspices,  discussing  matters  of  common  interest  with  their  opposite 
numbers  from  other  countries  and  keeping  abreast  of  international  developments  in  this  field  The  I.L.O  has 
also  been  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  technical  assistance  in  the  forms  of  expert  advice  and  training  fellow¬ 
ships  Though  such  international  collaboration  the  country  has  obtained  a  senes  of  reports,  which  provide 
an  excellent  basis  for  future  action.  The  I.L.O.  has  also  helped  to  start  similar  tripartite  organisations  on  the 
national  and  provincial  level.  The  Pakistan  Tripartite  Labour  Conference,  the  Standing  Labour  Committee 
and  similar  organisations  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  former  Punjab  have  been  helping  to  develop  the  habit  of  sitting 
round  the  table  and  discussing  differences  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  goodwill.  Tripartite  collaboration 
has  a  national  importance  :  if  the  principle  is  established  in  some  industries  it  will  spread  to  others.  The  growth 
of  co-operation  between  labour  and  management,  and  of  both  with  public  authorities,  will  strengthen  the  fabric 
f  society  as  a  whole.  The  growth  of  active,  vital  industrial  democracy  can  provide  the  foundation  for  strong 
political  "democracy.  We  strongly  endorse  this  national  and  international  collaboration  on  a  tripartite  basis. 

8  We  have  prepared  our  recommendations  in  the  field  of  labour  and  employment  in  the  light  of  these 
general  considerations.  The  Government  issued  in  August  1955,  a  statement  of  comprehensive  labour  policy 
in  considerable  detail  ;  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  all  the  problems  it  covered  :  this  chapter  discuss 
the  main  problems  of  labour  and  employment  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country’s  economic  and 

social  development. 

,  employment  and  unemployment 

9  The  extent  and  character  of  employment,  the  occupational  structure  of  the  country  and  the  changes 
it  is  undergoing,  and  the  social  and  economic  factors  underlying  unemployment  are  important  subjects  for  study 
which  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  statistics.  The  two  principal  sources  of  information  at  present  are  the  1951 
census  and  the  1955  Manpower  Survey  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  with  the  help  of  expert  advisers 
from  the  International  Labour  Organisation. 

Changes  in  the  labour  force 

10.  At  least  three  maior  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  labour  force.  First,  it  is  growing  rapidly  in  size 
as  the  population  increases.  The  1955  Manpower  Survey  indicated  that  about  3F8  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
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population  was  in  the  civilian  labour  force,  either  working  or  looking  for  work.  Applied  to  the  population  csti- 
mates  of  the  Planning  Board,  this  meant  a  labour  force  of  26.2  mUlion  persons  in  1955.  If  the  percentage  of  per- 

”  '"r  TamS  ?e  Same’  and  tfae  p0pulation  grows  as  projected  by  the  Board,  the  labour  force, 

n  1960  would  be  28.1  million,  indicating  that  between  350,000  and  400,000  persons  would  be  added  each  year  to 

the  labour -force.  If  they  find  jobs  they  will  add  to  national  production  and  income  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be 
a  net  liability,  because  they  will  have  to  be  given  feed  and  clothing  although  they  produce  nothing  It  is  a  maior 

purpose  of  development  planning  to  ensure  that  everyone  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  has  the  opportunity 
of  useful  employment.  y 

.  1  L^.S6<:0n(3’ thC  qUal‘ty  °f  the  labour  force  is  ‘“Paving  as  the  level  of  education  and  training  in  the  country 

rises.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  development.  As  the  average  employed  person  becomes 
better  trained  and  more  highly  skilled,  his  output  and  income  will  rise.  This  can  and  should  happen  in  all 
occupations  :  cultivators,  artisans  in  village  and  city  workshops,  factory  hands,  office  workers  managers  people 
in  the  professions  all  of  Item  need  better  education  and  training,  which  will  help  them  to  produce  more  •  because 
they  produce  more  they  can  enjoy  higher  incomes.  This  rise  in  skills,  outputs,  and  incomes  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  process  of  economic  development ;  the  national  income  can  grow  only  as  rapidly  as  people  in  all  orama- 

tions  produce  more.  It  must  be  a  central  purpose  of  any.  development  planning  to  raise  the  level  of  skills  and 
training  of  the  labour  force. 

••  12-  Tte  third  maj°r  change  takinS  p|ace  “  ‘he  labour  force  is  a  shift  from  employment  in  agriculture  to 

employment  m  industry  and  the  services.  In  the  1951  census,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  was  en»aBed 
in  agriculture;  the  remaining  25  per  cent  included  all  those  in  industry,  trade  and  commerce  transport  Govern 
ment,  and  other  non-agricultural  employment.  The  1955  Manpower  Survey  showed  a  substantial  change  with 
35  per  cent  in  non-agncultural  employment.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  a  shift  in  proportions •  the  numeri 
cal  total  of  the  agricultural  labour  force  remained  in  1955  approximately  at  its  1951  level,  while  the’  non-aericul 
tural  labour  force  increased  in  numbers  very  raipidly.  e  J 

13.  The  decline  m  the  proportion  of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  agriculture  between  195]  and  1955  was 
marked  in  both  East  and  West  Pakistan.  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  labour  force  in  the  two  win  »s  however 
was  somewhat  different,  as  shown  in  Table  1  below.  g  ’  er 


table  1 

Distribution  of  the  labour  force  by  economic  group  (percentages) 


Economic  Group 


Agriculture 
Mining 

Manufacturing 
Construction 
Public  Utilities 
Trade  and  Commerce 
Transport  ... 

Services 
Unclassified 


East  Pakistan 


West  Pakistan 


1951 

census 


1955 

survey 


1951 

census 


84-7 

3-9 
1  ■  1 

3-9 

1-6 

3-8 

1-0 


73-0 

7-1 

•5 

■1 

5-7 

1-8 

9-7 

2-1 


66-0 

•1 

9-5 

•7 

•1 

6- 7 
1-2 
8-4 

7- 3 


1955 

survey 


54-5 

*2 

15*1 

4-3 

■2 

8-3 

2-3 

13-9 

1*2 


Total 


100-0 


100*0 


Sources. — 1951  Census  of  Population;  1955  Manpower  Survey 


100*0 


100*0 
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14.  The  shift  away  from  agriculture  will  dfspersi^g  Mu^i^toteTs^lowed, 

lations,  giving  rise  to  economic ^and ^soc.d  Proble  ^  ^  ^  standpoints,  there  will  still  inevitably  be  steadi- 
whicli  has  much  to  commend  rt  from  bo  industrial  employment  and  urban  living  has  occurred  in 

ly  larger  concentrations  of  people.  The  *h  (  tQ  .q  thjg  country.  Tbese  major  changes 

every  developing  country  in the  **  **  sjze  of  tbe  labour  force  ;  the  rise  in  the  average  level  of  skill, 

affecting  labour  and  employment  the  increasing  proportion  of  people  in  industrial  and  urban 

be  framed  to  take  account  of  them. 

The  need  for  employment  statistics 

.  taking  place  in  the  labour  force  cannot  be  measured  regularly  for  lack  of  curren 

15.  At  present  the  changes  taking  P  occupations  and  industries.  The  Manpower  Survey  has 

statistics  on  the  number  of  persons  at  work  in 'different resuUs  of 'this  survey  have  been  of  sub¬ 
given  us  very  useful  information  a  ^  u  a  programme  for  obtaining  such  information  regularly, 

stantial  help  m  preparing  s  •  ,  in  the  labour  force,  in  employment  and  unemployment 

Employment  opportunities 

paragraphs.  i 

IV  p  1  in  1955  the  Ministry  of  Labour  asked  5,000  large  employers  in  the  country  what  they  expected 
17.  Early  in  1955  the  Mims  r,  Their  indicated  aa  expected  increase  of 

the  increase  in  their  employment  wou^^  ^  again  asked  the  same  question.  They  found  that  actual 

employment  “”^““^4-4  per  cent,  and  the  employers  then  expected  a  further  increase  of  4-3  per  cent 
employment  had  only  increased  P  •  ,ded  much  addUional  useful  information  about  specific  in- 

during  the  w  tha,  these  inquiries  would  be  repeated  periodically ;  there  has  been  a 

tpsXufifSoS  recommended  that  they  be  resumed  and  continued  on  a  permanent  basis. 

f  .«  findings  from  the  1955  Surveys  is  the  much  higher  rate  of  increase  that  was  ex- 

18.  One  o  e  1  p  .  skilied  and  skilled  workmen.  Employers  expected  the  rate  of  increase  m 

pected  in  the  employment  of  ^  men  ,0  be  3  or  4  times  as  high  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  employ¬ 
ee  employment  of: skilled  d  ^  for  skilled  ,abour  is  characteristic  of  the  process  of  rapid  industnalisa- 

me„t  of  unskiUed  men.  1 a  ®fd  workmen  must  be  expected  for  years  to  come,  the  growth  in  our  national 
Eduction  Scome  wiil  be  slowed  down  unless  programmes  of  technical  education  and  training  are  promptly 

devised  and  executed.  .  ,  ... 

.  .  ,  nf  ,  nn0  pmoiovers  provided  forward  estimates  for  only  six  months.  What  will 

\9.  The  Mimshys  survey  f  able  t0  make  rough  estimates  for  large-scale  industrial  estab- 

be  the  rrse m 1  5  power  and  empl0ying  20  or  more  workers.  The  number  of  employees  in  such 

lishments-dehned  as  those  using  po  r  v  fi2Urc  had  risen  to  nearly  400,000,  and  by 

establishments  was  of  the  ^  is  expected  to  reach  over  600.000  under  the  industrial 

1 959-60  employmen.  in  arge  _  ir.austkal  emnlovment  will,  of  course,  result  in  large  numbers 

other  tvpes  of  secondary  employmem’ bnt  we  d0  not  have  data  00 

which  to  base  estimates. 
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20.  For  other  fields  of  employment  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  firm  projections.  Existing  figures 
on  employment  in  small  scale  and  cottage  enterprises  are  not  reliable.  In  the  census  of  1951,  only  1,400,000 
workers  reported  themselves  employed  in  industry,  large  and  small  scale  alike.  This  was  probably  a  substantial 
under-estimate.  Even  if  it  were  correct,  and  if  allowance  were  made  for  those  employed  in  large-scale  industry, 
it  would  indicate  that  about  1 ,100,000  were  employed  in  cottage  and  small-scale  industry.  The  figure  commonly 
stated  for  employment  in  cottage  and  small-scale  industry  is  three  to  four  million,  and  figures  as  high  as  seven 
million  have  been  mentioned.  Until  we  have  a  firmer  base  for  estimation,  we  cannot  make  estimates  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  level  of  employment  in  this  field  or  its  likely  course  during  the  Plan  period. 

21.  Similar  uncertainties  exist  in  several  other  fields.  Almost  nothing  is  known,  for  example,  about  em¬ 
ployment  in  small  commercial  enterprises— bazar  shops,  hawkers,  tea  stalls,  etc.— or  in  construction.  We  have 
made  some  very  rough  calculations  of  the  extra  employment  resulting  from  our  programme  :  perhaps  200,000 
additional  workers  will  be  employed  in  the  public  sector,  and  a  greater  number  in  the  private  sector  ;  but  we 
do  not  claim  much  reliability  for  these  figures. 

22.  In  agricultuie  also,  it  is  very  difficult  to  visualise  the  present  situation  and  the  changes  that  are  likely 
to  take  place.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  foi  several  decades  at  least,  as  the  population  lias  been  increasing, 
the  number  of  those  seeking  to  make  a  living  from  agriculture  has  also  been  increasing.  There  is  no  doubt  also 
that  in  recent  years  considerable  numbers  have  moved  into  the  cities  and  towns  to  find  other  employment.  On 
balance,  the  agricultural  labour  force  is  probably  growing,  but  we  have  no  reliable  figures. 

23.  We  have  some  rough  basis  for  estimating  increases  in  farming  opportunities.  During  the  Plan  period 
the  area  under  crops  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  1  -  6  million  acres.  In  addition,  better  irrigation  facilities 
will  be  available  to  about  5-4  million  acres  of  land  which  are  already  under  cultivation.  Of  the  1  ■  6  million  acres 
of  additional  cropped  land,  about  one  million  acres  will  be  in  fairly  compact  blocks  served  by  major  irrigation 
projects  and  would  provide  employment  to  about  72,000  families  at  an  average  rate  of  about  15  acres  of  cropped 
land  to  a  family.  The  remaining  6  lakh  acres  will  be  served  either  by  tubewell  projects  or  by  minor  irrigation 
and  reclamation  Schemes,  mostly  lying  within  the  areas  already  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  about  200,000  acres 
will  be  in  isolated  blocks,  and,  at  the  rate  of  12  acres  to  a  family,  about  17,000  families  will  find  employment  on 
such  land.  The  remaining  4,00,000  acres  will  be  in  small  scattered  patches  of  land  which  is  expected  to  go  towards 
relieving,  to  some  extent,  the  prevailing  under-employment  among  133,000  families,  by  the  provision  of  addj- 
tionalland  to  work  on,  which  may  be  of  the  order  of  3  acres  per  family.  On  a  rough  basis  this  might  be  equivalent 
to  providing  holdings  to  33,000  families.  The  provision  of  assured  water  supply  and  better  drainage  facilities 
to  some  5-4  million  acres  will  permit  of  more  intensive  cultivation  than  at  present  and  provide  more  work  to 
about  12,00,000  cultivating  families  which  are  now  under-employed.  Again  on  a  rough  basis,  this  might  be 

•  equivalent  to  providing  holdings  to  3,00,000  farm  families.  To  sum  up,  in  all  about  89,000  farm  families  may 
find  employment  on  the  new  farms  in  additin-to  relieving  under-employment  among  13,33,000  existing  farm 
families  which  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  creating  employment  opportunities  for  3,33,000  farm  families. 

24.  We  are  proposing,  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  Plan,  that  use  should  be  made  of  people  now  un¬ 
employed  or  under-employed  in  rural  areas.  Many  parts  of  the  Village  AID  programme,  and  of  the  programme 
of  rural  development  outside  Village  AID  areas,  are  intended  to  use  this  idle  manpower.  The  building  of  schools 
and  other  community  buildings  ;  construction  of  drains,  bunds,  wells,  and  compost  pits  ;  planting  trees  and 
cleaning  fish  ponds  ;  building  village  roads  and  streets, — all  these  and  many  other  tasks  can  be  accomplished  ; 
by  men  and  women  who  are  now  in  the  villages  and  ready  to  do  the  work  with  some  technical  assistance  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  materials  not  found  locally.  We  cannot  estimate  how  many  people  can  thus  be  employed  until  more 
information  is  available  about  the  actual  work  of  the  Village  AID  development  areas,  but  the  numbers  may  be 
large. 
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25  The  Manpower  Survey  has,  however,  furnished  useful  information  on  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
2  '  t  -JL  nf  the  Plan  period.  According  to  the  Survey  300,000  to  340,000  persons  (or  about  2  7 

meDt  t  nftheTabour  force)  in  West  Pakistan  and  470,000  to  540,000  persons  (or  about  3  9  per  cent  of  the  labour 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force)  in  probably  about  one  third  in  West  Pakistan  and  about 

force)  in  East  is  a  fairly  serious  prob- 

“ *•  -  of  u— 4  is  dissuised 

by  tbe  prevailing  family  system. 

The  .tent  of  underemployment  may  be  roughly  measured  in  agriculture  by  a  reference  to  the  area  of  cultiva- 
The  extent  of  un  er  F >5™  ^  ^  agricu,ture  and  industry.  The  Manpower  Survey  Orgamsa- 

ble  land  per  head  and  to  labo  rp  e  average  working  week  of  50  hours  to  be  underemployed. 

,ion  took  all  persons  havmg  worked  fesAan  half  oft  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  of(he  ^  force  in  East 

^  nddition  to  a  substantia,  amount  of  seasonal  underemployment 

which  was  also  very  widespread. 

SsT...  ”r «"  •"*  Plm ““ 

of  these  objectives. 


Employment  training 

ihiough  estimates  p  P  *  estimates  have  been  used  in  drawing  up  our  programme  for  educa- 

°  s  I  e  an  ra‘“ or  technical  education,  which  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Education  and  Train- 

tion  and  training  particul  y  one  or  (w0  major  poiicies  -which  underlie  that  programme.  In 

ing  We  wish  to  emp basis ; >  l_inc|udi ng  technical  and  vocational  training  institutions  of  aU  types 

»  wU  •»»  “to- “™J;  “■»  “ ,r,“a 

their  raw  recruits  ”.  (Report  of  the  I.L.O.  Labour  Surley  Mission,  1953,  p.  19). 

28  We  strongly  urge  that  businessmen  should  take  the  initiative  in  organising  ambitious  training  program- 
28 •  ,  Snents  The  needs  for  supervisors  and  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  are  very  great, 

mes  in  their  establis  .  mmes  for  apprenticeship,  for  on-the-job  training,  for  rapid  up-grading 

To  meet  them,  firms  sh  wiis  bv  organising  the  work  so  that  the  few  skilled  people  spend  their  time 

and  promotion,  and  for  d,  luting  stalls  ^organisms  *“  by  peop]e  ^  |ess  skin  are  delegated. 

doing  tasks  that  f"  S  *  have  been  developed  in  many  countries  in  recent  years,  and  are  beginn- 

Systemahcme  hods  for  doing  these  g  ^  ith] ,n.industry  programme  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 

ing  to  be  applied  in  this  country  Th  «  '  f  ^  i,lstitute  of  Business  and  Public  Adminis- 

work  of  the  institute  of  Personnel  Administration,  all  these  are  steps 

‘r^direc^ 

SsTeTdraloauTwUcrcrhave  a  vLy- Selffect  on  the  rate  ai  which  our  production  is  expanded. 
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Employment  exchanges 

29.  The  Government’s  employment  exchanges  can  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  meeting  the  need  foi 
workers,  by  matching  job  requirements  and  available  skills,  by  assisting  the  movement  of  surplus  workers  from 
one  geographical  area  to  another,  by  advising  workers  and  students  on  trends  in  job  opportunities,  and  by  ap¬ 
praising  the  government  and  businessmen  of  needs  for  training  and  the  location  of  new  industrial  units.  The 
employment  exchanges  will  not  be  able  to  perform  these  functions  satisfactorily  without  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  their  work.  This  is  well  recognised  by  those  responsible  for  the  employment 
exchanges,  as  well  as  by  those  who  use  their  services.  An  expert  made  available  by  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  surveyed  the  exchanges  and  submitted  a  comprehensive  series  of  recommendations  in  1953.  Among 
his  recommendations  were  : — 

(u)  To  provide  a  more  adequate  staff  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; 

(b)  To  instal  a  systematic  programme,  both  for  training  new  employees  and  for  re-training  those  now 
employed  ; 

(c)  To  improve  management  methods  and  procedures  by  instituting  a  straight  line  of  responsibility  and 

authority  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  exchange  organisation,  specifying  clearly  the  duties  of  all  officers, 
installing  a  regular  system  of  inspection,  forming  advisory  committees  at  regional  and  local  levels, 
and  by  other  means  ; 

(d)  To  develop  employment  counselling  within  the  existing  frame-work  of  the  employment  exchanges 
in  order  to  guide  schools  and  college,  students  and  their  parents  in  the  wise  choice  of  careers  ;  and 

(e)  To  improve  labour  clearing,  employer  relations,  statistical  reporting,  agricultural  and  seasonal  em¬ 

ployment  services  and  other  special  functions  of  the  exchanges. 

In  addition,  the  expert  recommended  that  several  additional  employment  exchanges  should  be  opened  to 
serve  areas  not  now  served  adequately. 

30.  We  believe  these  recommendations  make  a  sound  programme  for  improving  and  expanding  our  em¬ 
ployment  exchanges.  The  exchanges  have  now  been  placed  on  a  permanent  organisational  footing  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  plan,  with  expert  assistance,  to  put  the  recommendations  into  effect.  We  have  included 
in  the  Plan  funds  for  this  purpose,  providing  for  six  new  employment  exchanges  to  add  to  the  twenty  already 
working.  The  location  of  these  new  offices  should  be  determined  by  the  Central  Ministry  or  Provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  Labour  in  relation  to  present  and  prospective  levels  of  employment  in  the  different  geographical  areas. 
Although  we  have  included  funds  for  new  exchanges,  we  should  emphasise  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
spend  money  on  new  exchanges  until  the  present  ones  are  running  efficiently. 

WAGES  AND  EARNINGS 

31.  The  level  of  wages  and  incomes  in  different  trades,  the  different  rates  of  pay  for  different  levels  of  skill 
and  in  different  geographical  areas,  the  trends  in  earnings  compared  with  prices  are  all  important  matters  on 
which  the  available  data  are  very  scanty.  The  data  we  have  on  wages  are  fragmentary  and  do  not  permit  us  to 
draw  firm  general  conclusions.  We  know,  for  example,  that  wages  of  hired  labour  in  agriculture  are  rarely  as 
much  as  Rs.  1-8-0  per  day,  and  are  frequently  less  than  one  rupee.  We  know  that  wages  of  coal  mine  workers 
in  various  fields  in  1949  ranged  from  Rs.  1-3-0  per  day  for  unskilled  labour  to  Rs.  5-8-0  per  day  for  sirdars.  We 
know  that  average  annual  earnings  of  factory  workers  as  reported  under  the  Payment  of  Wages  Act,  rose  from 
710  rupees  in  1948  to  872  rupees  in  1952,  though  the  meaning  of  these  figures  is  not  clear,  because  they  might 
have  been  affected  substantially  hy  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  work-force  in  individual  factories  or  by  the 
establishment  of  new  factories  paying  higher  average  rates  of  wages.  A  good  deal  of  information  about  wages 
available  for  a  group  of  factories  in  East  Pakistan  in  1953  and  1954  showing  an  average  wage  of  Rs.  61  per 
month,  and  about  earnings  of  rickshaw  drivers  in  Dacca  during  the  same  period,  averaging  Rs.  83  per  month. 
(Professor  A.  F.  A.  Hussain’s  Human  and  Social  Impact  of  Technological  Changes  in  Pakistan,  University  of 
Dacca,  1954). 
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32.  These  various  sources  of  information  confirm  that  wages  in  this  country  are  low  relative  to  those  in 
many  other  countries  ;  they  indicate  also  that  average  wages  may  havebeen  rising  somewhat.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  rising  trend  in  the  per  capita  incomes  which  is  shown  by  the  national  income  estimates.  The  available 
information  on  wages,  however,  falls  far  short  of  what  we  need.  We  have  no  reliable  series  of  wage  data  over 
a  period  of  years.  We  do  not  have  information  on  the  scales  of  earnings  for  different  occupations  and  different 
degrees  of  skill  We  know  very  little  about  methods  of  wage  payment— time  work,  piece  work,  etc.  All  these 
and  many  more  questions  need  persistent  inquiry  if  individual  workers,  businessmen,  trade  unions,  and  the 

government  are  to  make  informed  decisions. 

33.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know  the  relation  between  wages  and  prices.  There  are  no  reliable  wage  series, 
but  the  Central  Statistical  Office  does  publish  a  series  of  indices  of  the  cost  of  living  for  industrial  workers  in 
five  places  in  the  country.  The  figures  for  Karachi,  Narayanganj,  and  Lahore  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 


Cost  of  living  index  for  industrial  workers ,  1949—55 
(1948-49—100) 


1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Karachi 

.  98 

95 

100 

104 

112 

109 

Narayanganj 

.  103 

98 

104 

109 

106 

90 

Lahore 

93 

81 

91 

98 

100 

97 

Source  :  Central  Statistical  Office. 


At  present  this  series  is  not  considered  thoroughly  reliable  ;  the  Central  Statistical  Office  is  in  process  of 
improving  it.  Nevertheless,  although  small  changes  in  these  index  numbers  are  not  significant,  and  they  may 
have  a  downward  bias,  it  appears  likely  that  for  consumers  who  buy  mostly  items  produced  within  the  country, 
prices  have  not  risen  substantially  during  the  past  six  years. 

Wages  and  productivity 

34.  It  is  clear,  even  from  the  scanty  data  available,  that  wages  and  earnings  in  this  country  are  low  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  more  advanced  countries.  It  is  a  major  objective  of  development  planning  to  bring  about 

a  rise  in  real  wages _ in  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  that  can  be  bought.  To  what  extent  can  this  be  done 

during  the  Plan  period  ?  There  are  some  serious  cases  of  particular  types  of  workers  whose  wages  are  held  down 
by  exploitation  or  some  special  disadvantage.  These  cases  should  be  rectified,— we  discuss  them  later  (paras. 
47  and  48).  Generally,  however,  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  wages  in  this  country  are  low  not  because  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  alone  but  because  production  per  worker  is  low.  Real  wages  can  increase  substantially  only  when 
productivity  is  increased.  The  verY  high  wages  paid,  for  example  in  the  United  States,  are  possible  because  the 
output  per  worker  in  that  country  is  very  high. 

35.  Production  per  worker  depends  in  part  upon  the  training  and  skill  of  the  worker.  It  depends  also 
on  the  tools  and  equipment  which  he  is  given  to  work  with,  the  efficiency  with  which  the  work  is  organised  and 
managed,  and  the  effort  which  he  puts  into  his  work.  The  importance  of  better  training,  both  in  schools  and  on 
the  job,  has  already  been  noted  (paras,  24  and  25).  The  provision  of  better  tools  and  equipment  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  capital  investment  ;  the  limits  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Financial  Resources.  We  should  like 
to  stress  here  the  other  two  determinants  of  high  productivity  ;  the  efficiency  of  organisation  and  management, 
and  effort  and  zeal  of  employees. 
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36.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  most  establishments  in  this  country,  large  and  small,  government  and 
private,  are  run  with  far  less  efficiency  than  is  possible.  The  result  is  less  production  than  could  be  obtained 
v  ith  the  labour  and  capital  employed.  It  must  be  a  major  objective  of  managers  in  public  and  private  enterprises 
to  improve  efficiency  steadily  and  rapidly.  One  example  of  what  can  be  done  is  provided  by  the  experience  of 
a  textile  mill  in  Karachi,  which  recently  has  been  able,  with  the  advice  of  experts  on  productivity  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organisation,  to  increase  the  output  in  its  weaving  shed  by  40  per  cent.  Under  such  circums¬ 
tances,  output  can  be  increased,  prices  lowered,  and  wages  raised,  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  concerned.  The 
work  of  these  productivity  experts  should  be  expanded  into  a  National  Productivity  Centre,  as  is  recommended  in 
the  chapter  on  Industries,  and  should  be  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  country’s  factories  and  shops. 

37.  The  level  and  type  of  wages,  too,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  willingness  of  employees  to  work 
hard  on  the  job,  and  also  to  get  particular  jobs.  Managements  which  pay  relatively  good  wages  can  and  do 
obtain  better  performance  from  their  workers.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure  more  output  and  enable  workers  to 
earn  more  by  using  sound  incentive  wage  systems-e.g.,  a  “suitable  system  of  payment  by  results.”  (Report  of  the 
I.L.O.  Labour  Survey  Mission,  1953,  p.  21).  Good  wages  are  also  necessary  if  young  men  and  women  of  ability 
are  to  be  induced  to  undergo  occupational  training.  The  Government  can  usefully  apply  these  principles  in  the 
salary  scales  of  some  of  its  own  departments  :  its  scales  of  pay  for  agricultural  specialists  and  teachers,  for 
example,  are  clearly  too  low  in  many  cases  to  attract  the  quality  of  people  needed,  and  to  enable  them  to  divote 
their  full  energies  to  the  job. 

38.  Over  the  Plan  period,  the  rise  in  productivity  and  real  wages  will  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  time 

required  for  managers  and  workers  to  learn  efficient  methods  of  running  the  many  new  establishments.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  new  investment  takes  place,  as  better  education  and  training  programmes  come  into  effect,  and  as 
managers  and  workers  learn  efficient  operating  methods,  productivity  should  rise  steadily  permitting  a  corres¬ 
ponding  rise  in  real  wages  and  other  incomes.  g 

Minimum  wage  legislation 

39.  Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  wages  is  the  question  whether  minimum  wages  should  be  established 
by  statute.  Tile  major  argument  in  favour  of  this  is  that  trade  unions  and  collective  bargaining  will  not  for  some 
time  be  strong  enough  to  protect  all  workers,  particularly  those  in  great  need  of  protection.  There  is  at  present 
no  law  fixing  minimum  wage  rates  or  setting  up  machinery  to  determine  them.  Government  can  either  establish 
a  lower  limit  for  wages-making  it  illegal  to  pay  anyone  less  than  a  certain  amount  per  hour  or  per  day  in  order 
to  stop  exploitation  of  labour  or  fix  scales  of  wages  for  all  occupations  in  all  industries,  perhaps  with  the  advice 
of  a  special  Board.  We  consider  that  setting  minimum  wages  in  all  industries  and  for  all  occupations  is  not 
feasible.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  lake  action  to  eliminate  lite  worst  forms  of  exploitation 
and  we  recommend  that  a  Statutory  Board  should  be  established  to  look  into  the  position  of  certain  classes  of 
exploited  workers,  and  to  advise  the  Government  in  fixing  minimum  wages  for  them.  Such  a  law  would  be 
difficult  to  administer,  requiring  inspection  of  many  work-places,  including  the  small  shops  and  establishments 
which  include  the  worst  offenders,  but  a  beginning  should  be  made.  The  minimum  wage  law  can  be  so  drafted 
that  it  could  also  be  applied  directly  to  con  tract  labour  and  lo  piece  workers.  To  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  other  countries,  we  recommend  that  a  special  study  be  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  find  out 
what  policies  and  methods  of  enforcement  have  proved  effective  in  those  Asian  countries  with  minimum  wage 
legislation.  In  the  meautime,  the  measures  we  recommend  for  commencing  minimum  wage  regulation  in  this 
country  will  begin  to  provide  some  experience  as  a  guide  for  further  advances. 

Fair  wage  clauses  in  public  contracts 

40.  All  contracts  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Central  Government  contain  a  “  fair  wa^es  ” 
clause,  which  provides  that  the  wages  paid  by  government  contractors  should  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing 
rates  in  the  locality  concerned.  We  recommend  that  similar  clauses  should  be  included  in  contracts  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  and  other  public  bodies  like  municipal  corporations.  The 
inclusion  of  such  clauses  and  their  vigorous  enforcement  will  prevent  many  abuses  and  help  to  set  good 
standards  of  wage  rates. 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS 


41  “  Working  conditions  ”  in  a  narrow  sense  mean  the  conditions  under  which  a  job  is  actually  carried  out 
In  a  factory  shop  vehicle,  or  elsewhere.  In  a  broader  sense  the  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  living  conditions 
and  includes  bousing,  educational  and  recreational  facilities,  medical  care  for  families,  and  so  on.  In  general, 
working  conditions  on  the  job  are  regulated  by  occupational  safety,  health  and  other  laws,  and  the  living  conditions 
of  workers  form  the  main  object  of  “  labour  welfare  ”  work. 

42  The  working  and  living  conditions  of  employees  are  very  different  in  different  employments ;  changes  in 
some  instances  have  come  rapidly,  in  other  instances  slowly,  if  at  all.  The  most  spectacular  changes  are  those 
which  have  come  with  the  establishment  of  large  new  factories,  such  as  jute,  cotton,  paper,  soap  and  sugar. 
Hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of  workers  have  been  assembled,  organised,  and  subjected  to  the  new  discipline 
of  the  factory.  Frequently  these  workers  are  drawn  from  the  villages,  and  often  they  leave  their  families  behind. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  Karachi,  most  of  the  factory  workers  are  already  town  dwellers.  In  either  case  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  health  and  sanitation,  of  transportation,  housing  and  food  are  difficult  and  serious.  In  addition,  he 
problems  of  social  adjustment  to  new  and  strange  environments  may  cause  considerable  strain. 

43  Althou  h  major  stresses  and  strains  accompany  work  in  new  and  large  factories,  workers  there,  in 
ceneral  receive  better  wages  and  better  treatment  than  those  in  older  and  smaller  urban  estabhshmen  s 
or  in  mining  and  port  employment.  Considerable  evidence  was  collected  by  the  il.O.  Labour  Survey  Mission  m 
1 952  and  1953,  and  published  in  their  Report  on  Labour  Problems  in  Pakistan  (Ministry  of  Labour,  1953). 

Enforcement  of  protective  legislation 

44  Working  conditions  in  this  country  are  regulated  by  a  series  of  laws  prescribing  minimum  standards 

which  employees  are  required  to  observe  for  hours  of  work,  rest  periods,  holidays,  safety  and  health  conditions 
and  the  protection  of  women  and  young  workers.  The  I.L.O.  Labour  Survey  Mission  expressed  the  opinion 
that  these  laws,  with  certain  relative  minor  exceptions,  are  “  by  and  large  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
ccnintry  at  present  and  probably  for  some  time  to  come”  (p.  158).  The  major  need  is  for  better  inspecmn 

and  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws.  The  Mission’s  Report  cited  instance  after  instance  in  which  it  found  that 
men  and  women  were  employed  under  danagerous  or  insanitary  conditions  and  required  to  work  long  hours 
without  rest,  children  under  twelve  were  employed,  and  other  conditions  existed  which  violated  public  policie 
declared  by  law.  We  recommend  immediate  and  vigorous  improvement  in  the  enforcement  of  protective  labour 

legislation. 

45  Some  of  these  laws  are  enforced  by  the  Central  Government-for  example  laws  applicable  to  mine 
labour  and  dock  workers.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  enforced  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  either 
case  the  requirements  for  improved  enforcement  are  clear.  They  are:  better  administrative  control  and  super¬ 
vision  by  senior  officers  ;  clear  assignments  of  responsibility  and  reporting  ;  better  selection  and  training 1° 
inspecting  officers,  and  in  some  cases  improvements  in  their  pay  and  status  ;  and  some  addition  to  the  number 
of  inspectors.  These  matters  were  discussed  in  considerable  detail  by  the  I.L.O.  Labour  Survey  Mission.  e 
agree  in  general  with  their  detailed  recommendations. 

Central  factory  advisory  service 

46  One  important  step  recommended  by  the  I.L.O.  Mission  to  improve  factory  inspection  throughout  the 
country  was  the  establishment  in  the  Central  Ministry  of  Labour  of  a  small  Factory  Advisory  Service, ^  to  include 
experts  on  occupational  health  and  safety  and  on  special  problems  of  women  workers.  We  endorse  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  Such  a  service  under  the  new  Constitution  will  be  left  to  the  Provinces  to  set  up.  Such  a  service 
could  perform  several  very  useful  functions  including  . 

\d)  Examining  plans  for  new  factories,  particularly  those  with  any  degree  of  hazard  for  employees,  and 
advisina  on  how  they  [may  be  improved  in  the  cause  of  occupational  safety  an  hea  t  , 
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(b)  Drafting  standard  rules  and  regulations  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  protective  Acts  for  the 

guidance  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  enforcement  agencies  ; 

(c)  Preparing  instructions  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  factory  inspectors,  and  leaflets  and 
posters  lor  both  management  and  workers  ;  and 

W  Holding  conferences  and  participating  in  training  courses  for  inspectors  and  others  associated  with 
the  enforcement  of  protective  legislation. 

In  short,  the  Factory  Advisory  Service  would  act  as  a  centre  of  initiative,  stimulation  and  support  for  the 

strong  programme  of  improved  enforcement  that  is  required.  We  have  included  in  the  Plan  funds  To  establish 
and  operate  this  service. during  1955—60.  establish 

Provincial  inspection  of  work  places 

47.  We  were  glad  to  find,  in  discussions  will,  Provincial  Governments,  general  agreement  on  the  necessity 
for  a  rapid  improvement  m  the  enforcement  of  protective  legislation.  We  have  included  in  the  Plan  funds  to 
supper  such  improvements  Provincial  officials  agree  that,  as  enforcement  of  the  law  is  improved  in  the  larger 
workplaces,  enforcement  should  be  extended  to  the  smaller  ones,  where  some  of  .he  worst  conditions  are  to  be 
found.  In  most  cases  existing  laws  can  be  extended  to  cover  additional  workplaces  by  decision  of  (he  Provincial 

Governments,  without  further  legislation,  and  we  urge  that  this  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  improvements  in 

the  inspect, on  staff  perm, t  enforcement.  We  believe  .hat  the  major  pieces  of  legislation-regulating  safety 
health,  and  oh, Id  labour,  for  example-which  now  apply  generally  to  places  employing  20  or  more  wortos  cluld 
e  ex  en  ed  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  to  places  employing  1 0  or  more  and  possibly  to  those  employing  5  or 
more.  Administrative  vigour  and  determination  are  the  crucial  requirements.  S 

Industrial  Employment  (Standing  Orders)  Act,  1946 

and  T'  Sta"f >S  ?'TrS  AC‘ reqUireS  tha‘  emPlo>'crs  shou,d  P“‘  Prominently  in  the  workplace  the  terms 
conditions  under  which  workers  are  employed,  and  that  these  statements  must  be  certified  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  consistent  w„h  the  law.  This  is  a  valuable  protec.ion  for  workers,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  w  d  l 
enforced,  partly  because  of  limitations  in  the  enforcement  arrangements  under  the  Act.  Some  minor  amendments 

,  e  W.  Wf°l;'d  S.eem  d“',rab,e Jt0  s,mPIiry  a"d  lmProve  enforcement,  and  the  authorities  should  extend  the  en 
forcement  of  the  Act  widely  and  rapidly.  ena  l]ie  tn" 

Employment  (Record  of  Services)  Act,  1951 

49.  The  Record  of  Services  Act  is  the  only  fresh  piece  of  legislation  in  the  field  of  labour  which  has  been 
enacted  in  the  country  since  independence.  It  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  service  book  for  each  employee 
to  show  the  length  of  h,s  employment  and  the  work  performed  by  him  in  each  job  held.  The  law  was  enacted 
m  1951,  bu  ..has  no.  been  brought  into  force  so  far  by  either  the  Centra,  or  the  Provincial  Govlrnments  tor 

m  draW"  UP'  The  °0VernmentS  Sh0U,d  takC  the  necessary  stePs  10  P"t  *•’  Act 

Contract  labour 

hv  ,h!'e  TnlCTe  iSn°,  dTM  ‘If  SyStem  0f  contract  labour-that  is,  labour  recruited  or  employed  not  directly 
y  e  employer  but  indirectly  through  an  intermediary,  the  contractor-opens  the  way  to  many  abuses  It 

enables  the  principal  employer  to  escape  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  labour  laws,  and  can  be  used  by 

him  to  evadehis  normal  responsibilities  for  the  safety,  health  and  reasonable  payof  thepeoplewho  work  forhim 

Employees  under  the  contract  labour  system  are  often  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  contractor,  it  is  a  system 

which  has  nothing  to  commend  it  in  modern  circumstances,  and  has  gradually  died  out  in  most  advanced  count- 
nes,  ' 
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direct  recruitment,  rf  a„  adequate  system  0f  employment  exchanges  will  contribute  a  good 

which  w\U  help.  The  full  l  workers  they  need  without  using  labour  conti ac- 

M.  •—  “  -  A»  -  »,  S— «  O,*,  A«, 

tors.  The  various  pto  ec  iv  >  wherever  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  employers  and  contractors 

should  be  made  applicable  to  contract  ,  ^  Q  .  atjons  in  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 

from  exploiting  cont”C  "°r  ”a  rned  solelv  with  the  welfare  0r  contract  labour  :  the  Central  Public  Works 

should  appoint  special  officers  officers  for  this  purpose.  We  expect  employers  and  workers  also 

.ristikofabem ploymen,  KlaUo.siup  buill  round  an  intenwdiary 

and  can  bring  good  lesults. 

Tea  plantation  workers  .  . 

51  The »».  ..*•» « -  «> 

—  “its:— 

of  special  measures,  P  .  the  discussions  on  this  matter  with  the  Government  of  East  Pakistan, 

rers  to  grow  their  own  oo  .  d  be  made  int0  thc  conditions  of  tea  garden  workers  in  order  to  draf 

1,  ™  ,1„  „«  Labour  R«..rth  Bur...  ut  fh.  MUMiy  .1  Lubu.r 

s;sr»* 

LABOUR  WELFARE 

government  should  take  tespens.b nhty  for  =  *  and  every  thing  in  the  Plan  that  is  designed 

of  workers  cannot  be  separated  from^he  welfare  of  ttiege^^^  ^Pt^  ^  ^  ^  Nevcrtheless,  the  welfare 

to  improve  the  standard  of  1™*“^  wo*ing  hours  has  been  generally  neglected  in  this  country  with 
of  workers  m  then  liv.ng  pla  d  is  desirable,  as  the  I.  L.  O.  Mission  recommended,  to .appoint 

*  » — ■« » — «- — » — •'  “i™ ,ni  “  ’■■■ 

and  carry  out  measures  to  improve  them. 

.  d  that  the  Central  Government  should  create  a  post  of  Chief  Welfare  Com- 

54.  The  Mission  recommended _*a .  •  sioner  t0  study  and  introduce  modem  welfare  practices 

missioner,  equal  in  status  to  the  Chief  Labou  on  labour  wclfare  matters.  In  the  Provinces  a 

and  to  advise  Government  organise!  is  ^  We,fare  commissioners  independent  of  the  Labour  Coin- 

slmilar  need  exists,  tliougi  w  the  lieht  of  administrative  considerations  in  each  province.  In  any  event, 

missions  will  have  to  be  decided  in  the  hght  d  ^  adequate  slaff.  Funds  for  this  pur- 

senior  full-time  officials  should  be >  »>pu d  o  officers  wiu  be  largely  to  study  and  advise  on  matters, 

pose  have  been  included  in  the  Plan.  The  d  _  and  recreation,  which  arc  of  great  importance  to 

such  as  housing,  contraci.  The  labour  welfare  officers  should  in  particular 

"  «r?*^ch  we  are  recommending  in  this  KePort. 

”  trA  1  labour  welfare  centres  should  be  established  in  important  mdustnal  areas 

55.  It  has  been  s’WBte^V  setvices  and  to  stimulate  self-help  activities  among  workers  and  their 
to  provide  health,  education  and  we  fate  We5l  Pakistan.  We  believe  that  tins  is  a  promising 

families.  A  few  of  these  centres  are  now  be  ■  ■  ^  ^  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  working 

rP^rc=«  SEE  -  — hing  them  in  a„  industrial  area.  In  order 
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to  finance  operations  of  this  type  we  recommend  the  levy  of  a  special  welfare  cess  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Labour  Welfare  Fund  Act,  1947  :  it  might  be  based  on  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  funds  might  be  administered  by  a  joint  body  of  representatives  of  workers,  employers,  and 
government.  The  details  of  such  a  proposal  will  require  careful  study. 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


56.  The  trade  union  movement  in  the  country  is  still  relatively  small.  Unions  exist  in  relatively  few  en¬ 
terprises,  and  not  all  the  unions  that  exist  influence  the  terms  of  employment  of  their  members.  By  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  decisions  about  wages  and  working  conditions  are  made  by  individual  bargaining  between 
employer  and  worker  in  which  the  worker  is  inevitably  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  importance  of  the  trade 
unions,  however,  is  much  greater  than  their  numbers  or  membership  would  indicate,  because  in  obtaining  better 
terms  from  employers  they  set  advanced  standards,  which  tend,  however,  imperfectly  and  slowly,  to  spread 
throughout  the  economy.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unions  are  growing  steadily  :  the  number  and 
membership  of  trade  unions  registered  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  1926,  increased  from  150  and  192,000  to 
nearly  400  and  420,000  respectively  between  1948  and  1954,  During  this  period  also  there  occurred  a  substantial 
amalgamation  of  unions  under  the  All  Pakistan  Confederation  of  Labour,  with  its  two  constituents,  the  East 
Pakistan  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  West  Pakistan  Federation  of  Labour.  Together  tl]esc  organisations 
claim  a  total  membership  of  nearly  300,000  workers,  including  some  members  of  unregistered  unions. 

57.  The  growth  of  trade  unions  has  been  supported  by  government  policy.  The  country  has  adopted 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  conventions  on  freedom  of  association,  collective  bargaining,  concilia¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  and  co-operation  between  workers  and  employers.  The  Government  in  August  1955  stated 
its  policy  as  being  “  to  encourage  growth  of  genuine  and  healthy  trade  unions  ”.  This  is  a  sound  policy  for  a 
country  whose  development  programme  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  well-being  of  common-man.  In  its  modern 
stage,  the  trade  union  movement  is  righlty  looked  on  as  a  means  for  introducing  democratic  processes  into 
industrial  life.  Joined  together  in  their  unions,  workmen  can  obtain  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  they  spend  their  working  lives.  Employers  also  have  much  to  gain  from  the  existence  of 
responsible,  democratically-controlled  organisations  which  can  speak  with  authority  for  their  workers.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  country,  the  efficiency  of  production  and  the  distribution  of  income  will  both  be  improved 
if  wages  and  working  conditions  are,  in  general,  determined  through  collective  bargaining  by  the  free  decisions  of 
responsible  representatives  of  workers  and  business  concerns,  and  democratic  organisations  exist  in  work¬ 
places  through  which  the  legitimate  desires  and  grievances  of  employees  can  be  adjusted. 

58.  These  are  thoroughly  desirable  objectives,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  how  far  the  country  is  from 
reaching  them. .  At  present,  both  managers  and  union  leaders  are  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  and  often 
inclined  to  approach  their  mutual  problems  on  an  emotional  rather  than  a  rational  basis.  The  leaders  of  unions 
frequently  are  not  men  from  the  workbench  but  instead  educated  outsiders.  This  has  been  necessary  in  the  past 
because  of  the  absence  of  men  in  the  ranks  who  could  exercise  effective  leadership,  but  it  has  led  to  some  abuses 
and  should  be  reduced  as  internal  leadership  is  developed.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  unions  representing  the 
same  workers,  frequently  several  in  one  plant  or  factory,  which  makes  for  confused  industrial  relations.  The 
workers  have  not  in  all  cases  identified  the  leaders  and  organisations  whom  they  can  trust  to  represent  their  in¬ 
terests  properly,  and  to  turn  away  from  those  who  have  political  or  ulterior  motives.  Employers,  too,  have 
much  to  learn  and  many  archaic  attitudes  to  outgrow.  Too  many  of  them  think  of  unions  as  simply  outside 
interference  with  the  management  of  the  business,  to  be  opposed  or  at  best  tolerated.  Few  managers  in  this 
country  have  yet  come  to  understand  or  apply  modern  personnel  practices,  and  to  encourage  joint  consultation 
and  co-operation  with  unions.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  there  are  too  few  businesses  where  a  worker  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  respected  as  a  human  being  and  welcomed  as  a  partner  in  production. 
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<o  Th  <,  milters  are  of  very  great  importance  and  require  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  concerned. 

,  ,  ofnmid^indnstrialisation  and  major  economic  change,  labour  relations  can  be  expected  to  be  somewha 

In  a  time  of  rapid  mdustnausai  o  j  Central  Government 

referred  33  disputes  to ■«*«  #  number  additiottal  cases  to  tribunals,  but  even  so  there  have  been 

four  a  year.  The  Provinces  have  mistake  tQ  read  t00  much  int0  this  evidence  :  had 

remarkably  few  serl0“  0*d  undoubtedly  have  pressed  harder  for  gains  for  workers  and  more  disputes 

the  unions  been  strong  y  serious  problems  of  relations  between  workers  and  manage- 

would  have  resulted.  There  re,  ’  .  fi  .  exDressi0n  in  the  usual  type  of  industrial’ dispute.  The 

ment,  and  regions  among ^workers  which  m  y  by  ^  fiots  which  occurred  iu  1954  at  two  of  the 

seriousness  and  importance  o  M  ^  weut  fer  beyond  tfae  ordiaany  scope  of  relations 

biggest  industrial  installations.  T  he  c »  ‘  the  powerful  tensions  that  may  develop  in  new- 

between  workers  and  employ^ut  yj^  ,f  devdopment  is  to  bring  progress  and  satisfaction 

to 'th^worker^Eveiyone  concerned  with  the  development  of  sound  industrial  relations  should  take  this  lesson 

to  heart. 


Training  in  industrial  relations 

60.  It  is  vitally  important  that  b°^  ^^^otlwrslia^made  and^^btueirtess^n^strife 

in  ojher  countr.es,  collective  bargaining  in  the  past.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with 

rt^gTalTleadersin  trade  union 

S:^^^inBas,Pafan.  Some 

Such  training  should  Though  such  training,  in  general, 

wil^proce^d  beUeHf  carried  out  y  private  organisations,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  government  in  certain 
cases  to  share  the  cost. 

6l.  Training  in  business 

entermg  the  an  modern  management  training  institution.  Special  courses,  such  as  those 

d  Td  hv  the  tstitu  of  Personnel  Administration,  can  also  help  those  already  in  management  positions, 
conducted  by  the  Institute  oi  r  ,h.nw  :n  tt,e  attitude  of  many  business  leaders,  who 

Along  with  more  training  opportunities  there  must ,^^^0  go  d  business  management  ;  many 
need  to  realise  that  sound  and  constructive  employee  rela  ions  are one  ,  p »rt  c*  *  ^  ^ 

should  employ  officer  specially  traine  in  a  our r  pro  ems.  of ’industrial  relations  and  labour 

Lahore  and  Dacca  shim ■ re^h“atd  scientific  thinking  are  needed  both  for  many  of  our 

SSTUS “otcing  men  and  women  capable  of  advancing  to  posts  of  high  responsibility  in 

government,  business  and  the  labour  movement. 


Statutory  recognition  of  unions 
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the  growth  of  healthy  trade  unions,  we  recommend  legislation  for  the  statutory  recognition  of  trade  unions — 
that  is  a  system  under  which  employees  choose  which  union  they  want  to  represent  them.  The  unions  chosen 
by  them  are  recognised  as  the  bargaining  agents  for  them,  and  the  employers  are  required  to  deal  with  such  unions 
only.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  administer  such  a  statute  :  arrangements  will  be  required  for  investigating  individual 
situations  and  making  decisions  on  such  questions  as  :  what  is  the  proper  bargaining  unit  (craft,  plant,  company 
industry,  or  other  unit]  ;  which  should  be  recognised  bargaining  agent  of  the  workers  (if  necessary  to  be  settled 
by  an  election],  and  liow  long  the  recognition  should  hold  good  in  any  given  case.  The  legislation  should 
also  protect  workers  against  victimisation  for  union  activity,  and  check  strikes  caused  by  disputes  between  unions 
about  their  conflicting  claims  to  represent  a  given  group  of  workers. 

63.  The  benefits  of  such  legislation  should  be  considerable.  It  will  provide  an  orderly,  democratic  and 
legally  enforceable  system  by  which  employees  can  select  their  bargaining  agents  and  have  them  recognised  by 
employers,  thus  removing  the  prospect  of  strikes  for  recognition.  It  will  provide  for  only  one  union  to  represent 
a  given  group  of  workers,  which  will  be  a  considerable  advantage  for  employers,  now  frequently  faced  with  the 
demand  to  bargain  with  two  or  more  unions  on  behalf  of  one  group  of  workers.  By  making  a  union  responsible 
for  bargaining  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  a  given  unit,  it  will  require  union  leaders  to  account  for  their  de¬ 
cisions  to  those  who  are  directly  affected.  In  these  and  other  ways,  we  believe  that  a  union  recognition  statute 
would  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  healthy  and  mature  union-management  relationships, 

64.  An  improved  system  of  union-management  relations  would  not  eliminate  all  industrial  disputes  :  the 
purpose  of  union  recognition  is  to  create  fair  and  constructive  relationships  between  the  parties  and  then  to 
leave  them  free  to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to  the  issues  between  them.  Inevitably,  in  a  system  of  free  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  there  are  cases  where,  for  instance,  inexperience  or  miscalculation  leads  to  strikes  or  lockouts 
before  agreement  is  reached.  The  government  can  do  a  good  deal  to  help  through  an  effective  system  of  con¬ 
ciliation  by  experienced  officers  whose  responsibility  is  to  assist  the  parties  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment.  With  the  growth  in  organised  industry  and  commerce  there  will  be  growing  need  for  effective  conciliation 
services  :  funds  are  included  in  the  Plan  for  both  additional  staff  and  training. 

65.  The  government  can  also  help  the  parties  to  reach  agreement  in  important  cases  by  appointing  courts 
of  inquiry  to  find  and  report  the  facts  of  the  disputes.  In  those  few  cases  where  a  stoppage  of  work  would 
seriously  harm  the  public  interest,  the  government  can,  under  present  law,  appoint  industrial  tribunals  to  hear 
and  decide  the  dispute,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  can  be  prohibited  pending  arbitration  and  for  a  specified  period 
after  the  decision  has  been  made.  This  is  a  very  large  power  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  government  officials,  because 
it  prevents  private  parties  from  reaching  their  own  decisions  about  matters  of  very  great  concern  to  them.  We 
believe  that  government  should  use  this  power  very  sparingly  and  only  in  cases  where  stoppages  would  cause 
clear  and  immediate  harm  to  important  public  interests.  Except  in  such  rare  cases,  the  freely-made  decisions  of 
the  parties  should  rule,  even  though  some  inconvenience  may  result,  so  as  to  promote  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  actions  among  unions  and  managements. 

66.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  government  think  they  must  intervene,  it  is  important  that  they  should  do 
so  skilfully.  On  too  many  occasions  in  the  past,  the  appointment  and  operation  of  industrial  tribunals  have  been 
seriously  delayed,  which  has  led  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  good  faith  of  government  officials  and  in 
the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  legal  process.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  government  and  primarily  with  its 
administration.  The  I.L.O.  Survey  Mission  recommend  that  permanent  industrial  courts  be  set  up,  as  part  of  the 
judicial  system,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  industrial  tribunal  cases  speedily  and  expertly.  We  do  not  believe 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  completely  new  institution  for  the  purpose,  but  agree  with  the  I.L.O.  Mission  that  the 
working  of  the  present  law  should  be  greatly  improved.  The  government  must  establish  and  maintain  a  definite 
time  schedule  for  determining  whether  to  refer  cases  to  industrial  tribunals  ;  people  must  be  found  to  serve  on 
tribunals  who  can  give  full-time  service  for  the  short  period  needed  to  complete  the  work  ;  after  the  award,  the 
government  must  again  act  with  speed.  The  only  justification  for  government  intervention  is  that  these  cases 
are  public  emergencies,  which  should  be  treated  with  the  care  and  speed  which  emergencies  deserve. 
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Works  committees 

67.  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act  provides  for  setting  up  works  committees  in  industrial  establishments  to 
develop  collaboration  and  a  spirit  of  partnership  in  the  workplace  by  a  voluntary  process  for  discussing  and  reach  - 
ing  agreement  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  management  and  labour.  Works  committee,  operated  with  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  good-will  on  both  sides,  can  solve  at  an  early  stage  many  difficulties  that  might  later  become  major 
issues  between  the  parties,  and  develop  habits  of  joint  co-operation  valuable  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  plant 
to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  We  recommend  that  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  should  strongly 
encourage  the  formation  of  works  committees  in  important  industrial  establishments. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

68.  In  most  of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  social  security  schemes  are  in  operation  in  one  form  or 
another,  covering  such  contingencies  as  unemployment,  sickness,  maternity,  accident,  old  age,  and  death.  Most 
of  these  schemes  operate  on  the  basis  of  compulsory  contributions,  made  by  employers  and  employees,  to  a  fund 
from  which  stated  benefits  are  paid.  These  social  insurance  schemes  have  proved  to  be  very  useful,  and  we 
regard  their  introduction  in  Pakistan  as  only  a  question  of  time.  The  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are 
two.  First,  any  social  insurance  scheme  requires  an  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  record-keeping  and  a 
precise  and  rigid  system  of  handling  and  accouting  for  funds,  both  of  which  will  require  extensive  preparation 
before  they  could  be  successfully  started  in  this  country.  Second,  any  system  of  social  insurance  is  costly,  because 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  income  for  people  during  periods  when  they  would  otherwise  have  little  or  none,  and  this 
means  that  the  community  must  transfer  income  to  them  from  others.  As  the  national  income  grows,  it  will  be 
easier  to  provide  such  transfers  of  income  without  causing  serious  hardships  to  others. 

69.  In  this  country  the  only  risks  covered  by  law  are  accidents,  for  which  the  Workmen  s  Compensation 
Act  of  the  Central  Government  exist,  and  maternity,  covered  by  the  various  Maternity  Benefit  Acts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  Centre.  These  Acts  provide  inadequate  benefits  and  are  not  on  a  social  insurance  basis.  In  1952, 
two  experts  provided  by  the  International  Labour  Organisation  surveyed  the  situation  and  concluded  that  social 
insurance  schemes  should  be  introduced  by  stages  and  that  a  comparatively  modest  beginning  should  be  made 
by  covering  sickness,  including  industrial  diseases,  accidents,  and  maternity,  for  certain  classes  of  workers.  The 
scheme  would  start  in  one  or  two  industrial  centres  and  gradually  be  extended  to  others  as  experience  was  gained. 
The  cost  would  be  borne  entirely  by  contributions  from  employers  and  employees,  the  Government  lending  funds 
to  provide  an  initial  working  balance.  We  endorse  this  approach.  We  believe  the  Government  should  decide 
to  put  these  schemes  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  administrative  means  can  be  established,  to  appoint  a  nucleus  group 
of  officials,  advised  by  experts,  for  training  staff  and  working  out  the  many  details,  and,  when  all  is  ready— which 
might  be  as  soon  as  a  year  or  two  hence— to  start  operations. 

70.  In  addition  to  this  government-administered  scheme,  we  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  by  law 
that  the  larger  employers  should  establish  provident  funds,  to  which  workers  and  management  would  contribute, 
and  from  which  payments  would  be  made  on  retirement  or  termination  of  services.  In  this  case  also,  it  would 
be  wise  to  begin  slowly,  and  to  expand  the  requirement  to  cover  smaller  workplaces  as  experience  is  gained.  These 
provident  funds  can  be  merged  with  the  social  security  scheme  when  expanded  to  cover  retirement  benefits— 
but  that  cannot  be  for  some  years  yet. 

71.  Finally,  because  the  social  security  scheme  will  have  only  a  limited  coverage  to  begin  with,  we  believe 
that,  as  an  interim  measure,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  should  be  amended  along  the  lines  of  the  Bill 
which  has  been  under  the  Government’s  consideration  for  some  years.  The  principal  changes  would  be  to 
bring  more  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  to  simplify  the  procedures  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  compensation. 

LABOUR  ADMINISTRATION,  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

72.  Major  improvements  are  already  required  in  the  administration  of  government  programmes  in  the  field 
oflabour  and  employment,  both  Central  and  Provincial,  and  we  have  recommended  a  number  of  expansions  and 
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ThelL.0.  Survey Mission  found  that 
of  the  senior  labour  officiak^re^eH-ve^ed  in^mofen  mrthod.^T^rf0^  'a^>0Ur.  P°bcy  and  administration.  Few 
It  needs  to  be  realised  that  labour  has  become  a  W  ,v l  r  ™  "*  ^  ^  laboUr  ^ 

may  be  adequately  equipped  for  civil  admimsfr  t—  Special,f d  and  technical  subject,  and  that  an  officer  who 

port  of  the  I.L.O.  Labour  Survey  Mission,  p.  158).  ’  eVI  entwdbngnessamong  many  officials  to  learn”.  (Re- 

•73.  The  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  must  chanee  their  n^r  * 
promotions  in  order  to  obtain  and  hold  officers  of  the  quality  needed  In  ddv  reCrUltment’  pay’  status  and 
to  attain  higher  professional  standards  of  competed  and Smance  q  l’  T™? 
take  the  lead,  organising  a  continuing  and  flexible  in-service  trainn  ’  616  ^  Goven>ment  shou,d 

types  and  grades  of  officials  from  the  Provincial  and  Central  C,  *  8  Pr0graa™e  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
from  private  business.  An  I L  0  expert  who  cond  a  ernments  and  also,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 

be  used  as  the  basis  for  this  7*  °7u  ^  3  de,aikd  Kport  whictl  ^ 

canno,  be  over-emphasised  :  ^  “ 

LABOUR  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

of  adequate  statistical  and  reseTrehterviasTthe  peseffidata  o  b°“r  1  "d  e“Pl°yment  in  our  countr>'  is  the  lack 

earnings  and  on  many  other  urgent  problems  are  very  inadequaffi^Thklackl^  UD‘employment’  on  wages  and 
ment  policy-making,  and  deprives  businessmen  tv  a  .  q  ‘  h  S  ^  ias  a  ParaIysui£  effect  on  govern- 
need  to  take  decisions.  I„ ordel  oTe“ome V 7/7'°°*  m  PriVa‘C  Hfe  °f  ,he  ^"nation  they 

a  unit  with  clear-cut  responsibility  for  developing  a  co-o  T  T  S  °UM  ^  CrCated  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Such  a  unit  might  be  called  a  Directorate  of  Libra  R  r  lna  e  Programme  ollabour  research  and  analysis. 

self;  some  would  be  carried  out  by  other  agencies  such^ffi  “r  ?  WOU‘d  out  some  research  it 

be  responsible  for  considering  the 7'  0fflCe'  Thc  Directorate  would 

private  research  organisations.  The  Directorate  should  he  o'  .  '"istncs,  by  universities  or  by  other 
develop  high  professional  standards  and  serve  effectively  aTth  h™8  eaderSh‘P  and  support  50  tha‘ «  on 

Ministry  and  the  country  in  the  field  of  labour.  V  '  c  ““tral  research  and  analysis  staff  of  the 

grants  to  voluntary  organisations 

75.  The  problems  relating  to  labour  and  emplovment-lnhn„r  „w 
Productivity  and  earnings,  and  many  other  aspects-need  studv  d  ff  .T  3nd  personnel  administration 
by  the  Government.  Private  research  and  inln-  ,•  dy  and  effort  by  private  organisation  as  well  as 

lions  are  being  formed  in  die  Particularly  desirable,  and  some  private  organisa 

relations.  We  agree  with  the  I.L.O.  Survey  Mission  that  such  vo ffi"  Td  prob,eras’ and  industrial 

that  the  Government  should  give  them  grants  in  deservin  nary  organisations  should  be  encouraged  and 

grants,  to  be  disbursed  by  the Ministry  of  Ubour  raSeS'  ‘  in  ‘he  P,an  f™ds  f°r  -h 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR 

floen^^  and  hired  labourers,  fre- 

Government  of  Pakistan  on  ^  Ma’C°lm  Darling’s  Report  to  the 

the  situation  and  problems  of  these  agricultural1  word  PUb'’Shed  ‘955’  gaVe  a  good  summary  of 
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w,  Hn  nnt  discuss  the  Darling  Report  here  in  detail.  A  number  of  matters  which  it  covered  are  discus- 
,  .  f  ReDort  The  Darling  Report  points  out,  for  example,  that  the  most  lmpor- 

sed,  however,  m  other  chapter  of  on  Report  The °  the  cultivators  are  not  the  usual  kinds  of  labour  legisla- 

‘ant  means  for  lmP‘0V“SelD  (hem  to  earn  a  higher  income  by  producing  more  and  better  crops  and  livestock,  and 

corbl'  "changing  relationships  between  land-lords  and  tenants  and 
measures  to  distribute  agricultural  lncom  y  *  0f  these  measures  are  discussed,  in  the 

„  The  Provincial  Governments  have  not  so  far  fixed  responsibility  on  any  of  their  Ministries  to  study  the 

report  amHake  aPpr°P^^  'p^v^cja^Governments^hou^proceed  to^pimint1  inter  ^departmental 

STLTJ SLlSSdL  and  report  on  how  far  the  Darling  report  can  be  implemented  by  various 
Ministries  concerned  during  the  Plan  period. 

78'  that°&ose 'gover^ent 'de^tments  whichemploy^a  fa  iriy  large'number^of  fernTUbourersshoiM 

ditions  of- these  employees .  W« *  country-an  example  not  of  lavish  or  unwarrant- 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

79.  To  finance  the  programme  outlined  in  this  chapter,  provisions  have  been  made  in  the  Plan  as  shown  in 
Table  3  below  *. 

Table  3 

Proposed  allocation  for  labour  and  employment,  1955-60,  public  sector,  by 


East  West  Central 

Pakistan  Pakistan  Government 

Government  Government 


Total 


Improving  and  expanding  employment  exchanges 
Improving  and  expanding  factory  inspection  (Provincial 
inspectorates)  ... 

Factory  Advisory  Service  ... 

Central  Mines  and  Dock  Inspectorate 

Establishing  labour  welfare  services  ... 

Administering  Union  Recognition  Statute  . 

Expanding  conciliation  Services 

Loan  funds  fox  starting  social  security  scheme 

Establishing  Central  Labour  Research  and  Planning  Unit 

Training  in  labour  administration 
Grants  to  voluntary  organisations 

Total 


•395 

•  696 

1-954 

3-045 

•375 

1-985 

2-360 

•175 

•175 

... 

•350 

•  ♦  • 

•140 

•140 

•300 

•300 

•350 

•950 

•750 

•750 

•150 

•325 

•325 

•800 

,  .  , 

1-700 

1-700 

•565 

•565 

•375 

•375 

■200 

•200 

1-395 

3-4S1 

6-359 

11-235 
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Chapter  29 
HEALTH 


INTRODUCTORY 

1.  The  progress  of  medical  science  in  its  curative  as  well  as  preventive  aspects  has  brought  high  standards 
of  health  within  human  reach.  It  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  happiness  of  men  and  women,  their 
efficiency  as  productive  members  of  the  community,  and  the  richness  of  their  social  and  family  life.  Good 
health  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  modern  industrial  organisation,  and  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  To  achieve  it  must  be  among  the  primary  concerns  of  the  community,  but  as  resources  are  limited 
at  present,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  priorities  in  this  as  in  other  fields. 

2.  Standards  of  health  in  this  sub-continent,  in  former  days,  were  inevitably  low.  Inadequate  nutrition, 
insanitary  conditions,  insufficient  medical  facilities  and  meagre  parental  care,  all  contributed  to  the  prevalance 
of  ill-health,  epidemics  and  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Traditionally,  health  and  disease  were  attributed 
to  destiny  and  even  the  educated  classes  were  resigned,  in  a  state  of  conscious  helplessness,  to  the  conditions 
which  existed.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  small,  the  administration  was  concerned  principally  with 
law  and  order  and,  though  an  epidemic  attracted  attention  and  extraordinary  measures,  ill  health  generally 
was  considered  to  be  beyond  succour.  Death  rates  were  about  double  and  infant  mortality  rates  were  about 
five  times  those  of  developed  countries.  The  available  health  personnel  was  grossly  inadequate  in  relation  to 
population  and  size  of  problems.  The  total  resources  that  could  be  devoted  to  health  were  negligible. 

3.  With  the  attainment  of  independence,  and  the  establishment  of  Pakistan  it  was  natural  that  hopes  should 
arise  of  an  improvement  in  the  ways  of  life  of  the  people.  A  democratic  and  responsive  national  government 
could  not  wait  for  economic  conditions  to  improve  before  undertaking  the  amelioration  of  their  social 
conditions  of  life.  But  the  new  problems  confronting  the  new  nation  were  greater  than  before  independence. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  medical  personnel  had  left  the  country,  and  even  four  years  after  independence, 
over  one  half  of  the  posts  in  government  health  departments  were  lying  vacant  in  several  of  the  provinces.  The 
major  medical  and  public  health  institutes  were  in  India,  and  of  the  five  medical  store  depots  on  the  sub¬ 
continent,  only  one  depot,  a  non-manufacturing  one,  came  to  the  share  of  this  country.  Furthermore,  the 
influx  of  refugees  brought  with  it  major  health  problems  with  serious  dangers  of  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases. 

4.  It  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  health  organisation  that  the  immediate  dangers  resulting  from 
partition  were  kept  under  control  and  that  a  fair  measure  of  progress  was  achieved  between  1947  and  1955.  For 
example,  nearly  5  million  people  in  towns  had  a  protected  water  supply  by  1951,  compared  with  about  3  million 
in  1947.  The  country  had  only  one  full-fledged  medical  college  at  independence,  but  the  number  rose  to  six  by 
1955.  The  number  of  government  and  registered  doctors  increased  from  about  3,500  to  about  6,000  over  the 
same  period.  Similar  advances  were  made  in  the  number  of  nurses  and  other  personnel.  The  number  of  hos¬ 
pital  beds  in  the  country  increased  from  less  than  15,000  to  23,000.  A  beginning  was  made  in  malaria  control, 
particularly  in  the  former  North  West  Frontier  Province.  B.C.G.  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  had  reached 
14  million  people  by  1955.  Good  progress  was  made  in  setting  up  organisations  and  facilities  to  make  up 
for  those  lost  at  independence.  A  Bureau  of  Laboratories  for  the  production  of  vaccines  and  sera  and  a 
B.C.G.  laboratory  were  set  up.  The  country  is  now  producing  all  the  vaccines  and  sera  required  as  well  as 
sufficient  B.C.G.  for  the  expanded  B.C.G.  programme.  The  setting  up  of  malaria  control  organisations 
in  the  former  provinces  of  Sind,  East  Bengal,  and  Punjab  provided  a  better  base  for  the  expansion  of  malaria 
control. 

5.  How  much  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  disease  and  lowering  the  death  rate  is  difficult  to  measure. 
The  statistics  are  not  reliable  enough  to  permit  any  firm  conclusions,  but  they  do  suggest  that  death  and  infant 
mortality  rates  have  been  declining  since  independence,  while  birth  rates  show  little  or  no  change.  Two 
health  conferences  have  been  held  during  this  period  to  discuss  the  health  problems  facing  the  country  and 
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recommend  steps  to  meet  them.  Despite  a  steady  improvement  in  most  fields  and  spectacular  improvements 
in  some,  the  country  still  faces  tremendous  difficulties,  and  even  minimum  health  standards  for  the  people  are 
far  from  being  assured.  An  inadequate  diet,  not  so  much  in  amount  as  in  composition,  makes  millions  of  our 
people  susceptible  to  disease.  In  cities  and  towns,  over-crowding  leads,  among  other  things,  to  a  heavy  incidence 
of  tuberculosis.  Every  where  lack  of  even  rudimentary  knowledge  about  the  causes  and  methods  of  preventing 
disease  multiplies  difficulties.  The  problems  of  over-crowding  and  malnutrition  can  only  be  solved  with  the 
progress  of  general  development,  economic  and  social,  including  the  spread  of  education,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  even  in  the  limited  fields  of  medical  services  and  relief. 

6.  The  number  of  trained  people  is  grossly  inadequate,  particularly  in  such  categories  as  nurses,  mid¬ 
wives,  and  sanitary  inspectors.  The  standards  of  more  developed  countries  are  unattainable  in  the  near  future 
but  how  far  the  country  lags  behind  is  indicated  by  Table  I,  comparing  the  ratios  of  medical  personnel  to 
population  in  this  country  with  those  in  the  U.K. 


Table  I 


Medical  Personnel ,  Pakistan  and  U.K. 


Estimated 

numbers 

Approximate  ratio  to  population 

December, 

1954 

Pakistan 

U.K. 

Doctors  (Government  and  registered) 

6,000 

1  :  13,500 

1  : 

1,000 

Nurses 

1,600 

1  ;  50,700 

1  : 

300 

Health  visitors  ... 

200 

1  :  406,000 

.  1  : 

4,800 

Trained  midwives 

1,040 

1  :  78,000 

1  : 

600 

Shortage  of  trained  personnel  constitutes  the  main  check  to  the  expansion  of  the  health  programme.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  allocate  funds  without  trained  and  experienced  staff  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

7.  Despite  the  progress  made,  potable  water  supply  is  available  to  only  6  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
even  this  is  generally  inadequate  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Arrangements  for  disposal'of  sewage  are  even 
less  satisfactory,  with  underground  drainage  arrangements  available  to  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  bowel  diseases  are  widespread.  Malaria  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  health  ;  it  incapaci¬ 
tates  millions,  often  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  agricultural  work  is  at  its  peak.  The  percentage  of  deaths  among 
mothers  and  infants  in  this  country  is  still  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

8.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  development  programme  as  a  whole  will  raise  standards  of  nutrition, 
housing,  sanitation,  and  health  knowledge,  and  that  with  this  improvement  will  come  better  health  .  The  Village 
AID  Programme  has  the  improvement  of  health  as  one  of  its  major  objectives.  Village  workers  will  receive 
some  health  training,  and  funds  will  be  available  through  Village  AID  and  the  rural  development  programme 
to  assist  villages  in  improving  health  conditions.  In  urban  areas,  the  community  development  programme 
will  also  serve  to  acquaint  people  with  good  health  practices  and  encourage  self-help  efforts  in  the  health  field. 

9.  But  improved  health  should  be  more  than  a  by-product  of  the  development  Plan.  It  is  so  vital  to  the 
country’s  welfare  that  there  must  be  a  strong  and  vigorous  programme  directed  to  this  end.  In  this  programme, 
first  priority  is  given  to  preventive  measures,  which  would  raise  standards  of  health  throughout  the  country  at  a 
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relatively  low  cost.  Safe  water  supply  and  improved  sewerage,  malaria  and  tuberculosis  control  health  edi.ra 
tion  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  fall  underthis  category.  Curative  measures  require  hrgl  esonrces' 
to  help  a  relatively  sn.ll  number  of  people.  They  meet,  however,  an  essential  need  and  though  developmen 
should  give  priority  to  preventive  medicine,  i,  is  necessary,  on  the  curative  side  to  complete  schemes  no  v  unde 
way  to  maintain  and  improve  services  and  facilities  in  danger  of  deteriorating,  and  to  fill  the  most  urgent  gl 
such  as  the  prov.ston  of  services  tn  areas  and  fields  previously  neglected.  Curative  services  are  costly  solha 
those  essential  steps  will  absorb  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  resources  devoted  to  health  Because  both 
curative  and  preventive  services  depend  on  trained  personnel,  substantial  resources  must  be  allocated 
not  only  to  increase  the  number,  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  available  health  personnel  Finally  k 
necessary  that  a  modest  beginning  be  made  in  improving  and  expanding  work  in  several  hitherto  neglected  field  - 
in  particular,  school  health,  health  education,  nutrition,  vital  statistics,  and  medical  research. 

10.  In  our  study  of  national  health  problems,  we  have  encountered  a  number  of  imDortant 
questions  on  which  no  clear  national  policy  has  been  determined.  On  some  of  these  such  as 
he  question  of  how  fast  to  control  malaria  in  the  country,  we  have  had  to  make  assumptions  on 

the  best  technical  advice  we  could  obtain,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Plan.  On  other  policy  questions 
such  as  to  what  extent  health  services  should  be  paid  for  by  taxation  and  to  what  extend  byfee 
for  services,  we  make  no  recommendation.  W°  exteDl  by  tee, 

11.  Some  of  the  important  policy  issues  in  the  field  of  Health  were  considered  by  the  Third  All-Pakistan 

Health  conference  held  m  August  1956,  following  the  publication  of  the  draft  Five  Year  Plan  The  decisions  of 
the  conference  on  the  various  issues  are  reproduced  below  :  ’  IOnS  ° 

(a)  Should  the  Organisation  of  a  National  Health  Service  be  an  aim  of  our  National  Policy  ? 

-Hie  Conference  was  of  the  view  that  while  this  should  be  the  aim  in  the  preventive  field,  such  a  course  would 
no,  be  possible  in  the  curative  field.  The  Conference  recommended,  however,  that  in  the  latter  field,  gZps 
of  population  should  have  co-operative  health  insurance  arrangements.  The  really  indigent  sections  of  the 
population  may  continue  to  receive  medical  attention  free  of  charge  at  Govt,  hospitals. 

(b)  Should  Pakistan  aim  at  the  creation  of  a  second  line  of  medical  men ,  such  as  Licentiates  or  Health  Atshlants 

or  Rural  Dtspensary  Officers  ?  If  so ,  how  should  their  education  and  training  be  organised  ? 

The  Conference  considered  that  as  in  other  countries,  there  was  no  need  for  a  second  line  of  medical  men 
in  Pakistan.  The  doctors  should  be  assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  trained  technicians  who  may 
be  given  special  training  m  subjects  like  radiology,  anaesthesia,  pathology,  blood  bank,  etc. 

(c)  What  changes  in  the  system  of  nursing  should  be  introduced  in  order  to  attract  students  from  all  groups 

of  the  community  ? 

The  Conference  recommended  that  : 

(0  The  standards  ofliving,  training,  etc.,  laid  down  by  the  Nursing  Council  of  Pakistan  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  At  present  this  was  not  being  done  ;  ^ 

(,7)  Service  conditions  of  the  nurses  should  be  improved.  The  introduction  of  provident  fund  or  gratuity 
will  make  service  in  this  line  more  secure  and  attractive  ; 

('“)  H!gher  appointments  like  matrons,  selection  grade  sisters,  and  so  on  should  be  given  gazetted  status  • 

(iv)  Earlier  training  in  nursing  should  be  restricted  to  female  wards.  This  would  encourage  girls  of  good 
families  to  come  in  ;  6 

t 

0)  Satisfactory  arrangements  should  be  provided  at  all  residential  quarters  for  nurses  for  their  nrotec- 
tion  and  proper  care  ;  y 

(vO  Nurses  should  be  invited  to  official  functions  to  raise  their  social  status. 
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(d)  Should  physical  fitness  and  sports  be  the  responsibility  of  the  heatlth  authorities  or  of  some  other  authority  ? 

Physical  fitness  and  sports  should  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

12  In  regard  to  indigenous  and  homoeopathic  systems  of  medicine,  it  has  been  agreed  that  at  present 
these  systems  occupy  an  important  place  in  thelife  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  be  given  encouragement 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  already  been  taken  and  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  qualifications,  and  provide  for 
the  registration,  of  practitioners  of  Unani,  Ayurvedic  and  Homoeopathic  systems  of  medicine  has  recently  been 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  paramount  need  at  the  moment  is  for  systematic  research  on  these  systems 
in  order  to  introduce  improvements  and  make  them  more  effective  instruments  of  healing.  Provision  has  been 
made  in  the  Plan  for  research  on  indigenous  drugs.  Expenditure  on  this  account  would  be  met  from  the  funds 
allocated  in  the  Plan  for  Research  in  general. 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 

13.  On  the  side  of  preventive  measures ,  the  Plan  gives  highest  priority  to  the  provision  of  a  safe  water 
supply  and  better  sewerage  for  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Much  can  be  accomplished  through  these  measures 
alone  to  check  the  spread  of  typhoid  and- cholera,  and  to  diminish  the  incidence  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  A 
total  of  368  million  rupees  for  water  supply  and  sewerage  has  been  included  in  the  programme  for  Housing  and 
Settlements,  under  the  heading  “  community  facilities  ”.  Of  this  amount,  305  million  rupees  are  for  urban  areas, 
which  require  high-cost  engineering  works.  The  scheme  now  being  executed  for  Karachi  where  water  ha,s  to  be 
brought  from  long  distances  over  difficult  terrain,  is  particularly  expensive.  The  provision  of  pure  water  for 
rural  areas  is  equally  important  but  the  wells  required  there  are  much  less  costly,  especially  in  East  Pakistan.  Much 
of  the  work  on  rural  wells  can  be  done  by  voluntary  labour,  and  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of  organisation, 
both  in  drilling  the  wells  and  in  maintaining  them.  In  the  programmes  for  Housing  and  Settlements  and  for 
Village  AID  we  recommend  government  contributions  towards  improved  rural  water  supplies  in  East  Pakistan 
totalling  55  million  rupees  during  the  Plan  period. 

Tuberculosis 

14.  Tuberculosis  is  a'  menace  throughout  the  country.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  about  750,000 
open  cases,  and  with  increased  urbanisation  and  crowding  this  disease  threatens  to  assume  alarming  proportions* 
Mass  vaccination  with  B.C.G.  vaccine  is  relatively  cheap  and  can  give  protection  at  least  to  a  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  We  have,  therefore,  recommended  that  a  programme  for  nation-wide  B.C.G.  coverage  be  carried  out 
during  the  Plan  period,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  4’3  million  rupees.  An  important  aspect  of  a  tuberculosis  control 
campaign  is  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  existing  cases.  This  requires  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  for 
diagnosis,  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  treatment  and  the  training  of  doctors,  nurses  and  technicians.  Like 
all  curative  work,  it  is  .expensive.  The  treatment  of  an  average  case  is  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  3000.  Because  of 
limited  resources,  it  is  possible  during  the  Plan  period  to  provide  only  for  the  completion  and  improvement  of 
existing  treatment  facilities  and  the  establishment  of  a  few  new  ones  in  areas  where  none  exist  now,  to  keep  the 
disease  under  some  measure  of  control.  We  have  included  26  million  rupees  in  the  Plan  for  this  purpose  ;  this 
will  provide  approximately  1,500  new  beds,  against  the  existing  number  of  2,000,  Tuberculosis  is  essentially 
social  and  economic  problem,  rather  than  a  technical  health  problem.  It  will  be  brought  under  effective  control 
only  when  substantial  improvements  take  place  in'  nutrition,  housing,  preventive  medicine  and  general  economic 
conditions,  which  will  need  more  than  one  five-year  Plan.  Until  that  stage  is  reached,  the  country  must  continue 
to  do  the  maximum  possible  within  its  financial,  technical  and  organisational  resources  to  combat  the  effects 
of  unsatisfactory  living  conditions. 

Malaria 

1 5.  Malaria  is  one  of  the  most  serious  health  problems  of  the  country  and  its  control  and  eventual  eradication 
deserves  to  be  assigned  a  very  high  priority.  Malaria  is  susceptible  to  direct  control  by  public  health  measures  at 
a  relatively  low  cost.  Known  techniques,  involving  mainly  the  systematic  spraying  of  D.D.T.,  can  control 
and  ultimately  eradicate  this  disease.  The  major  problem  is  one  of  organisation  and  drive.  A  co-ordinated 
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campaign  needs  to  be  carefully  planned  and  administered.  If  large  areas  are  to  be  sprayed,  serious  problems  of 
supplying  the  materials  and  supervising  the  work  will  have  to  be  solved.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  campaign 
could  eliminate  malaria  as  a  serious  health  menace,  resulting  in  substantial  benefits  to  general  health  standards. 
We  recemmend  a  nation-wide  total  malaria  eradication  programme  during  the  Plan  period  estimated  to  cost 
53  million  rupees,  30  million  rupees  for  East  Pakistan  and  23  million  rupees  for  West  Pakistan,  The  allocation 
of  Rs.  30  million  for  malaria  control  in  East  Pakistan  is  not  rigid.  It  could  be  revised  and  increased,  in  case  a 
larger-size  feasible  programme  for  the  total  eradication  of  the  disease  is  agreed  upon.  Considerations  of  money 
expenditure  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  this  programme,  especially  in  East  Pakistan,  where  the  problem  of 
malaria  remains  acute.  Indeed  the  programme  should  be  expanded  in  that  province,  whenever  possible.  The 
help  of  the  Village  AID  and  urban  community  development  organisations  should  be  sought  aud  used  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  success  of  the  programme  will  depend  on  the  skill  and  competence  of  technicians  and  administrators, 
who  must  be  given  adequate  powers  for  accomplishing  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  Above  all,  the  staff  respon¬ 
sible  for  implementing  the  programme  must  be  inspired  by  a  sense  of  mission. 


Water-borne  diseases 

16.  The  major  means  of  controlling  water-borne  diseases — the  improvement  of  water  supply  and  better 
sewerage  facilities— are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Housing  and  Settlements.  It  is  important  that  those  cases 
which  do  occur,  especially  of  cholera  and  typhoid,  are  isolated  and  treated  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  infection. 
Most  areas,  particularly  in  East  Pakistan,  are  inadequately  served  by  infectious  disease  hospitals.  A  provision 
of  3  million  rupees  has  been  made  to  provide  380  beds  in  infectious  disease  hospitals  for  areas  where  none  exist 
now. 

T  raining  of  medical  personnel 

17.  We  have  given  high  priority  to  the  training  of  health  personnel,  to  provide  larger  number  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  trained  staff  needed  for  health  institutions  and  services,  both  private  and  public.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1954  there  were  about  6,000  doctors  registered  with  Medical  Councils.  Many  of 
the  doctors  are  relatively  young,  so  that  losses  through  retirement  and  death  should  be  low  for  mauy  years.  At 
present,  about  500  doctors  graduate  each  year.  During  the  Plan  period,  colleges  at  Peshawar,  Hyderabaed  and 
Multan  will  produce  their  first  medical  graduates  and  the  medical  school  at  Chittagong  will  be  made  a  college. 
The  number  of  doctors  graduating  each  year  is  expected  to  rise  to  600  during  the  Plan  period,  and  still  further  in 
later  years.  The  total  number  of  doctors  will  increase  to  about  seventy-five  per  cent  more  than  the  number  in 
1953,  and  this  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  present  shortage.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Plan  to  complete  the  colleges 
at  Multan  and  Peshawar,  to  develop  those  at  Hyderabad  and  Chittagong,  and  to  raise  two  medical  schools  in 
East  Pakistan  to  college  level  soon  after  the  Plan  period. 

18.  Even  more  important  than  increasing  the  number  of  doctors  is  the  improvement  of  medical  education. 
It  has  been  the  nearly  unanimous  view  of  health  conferences  and  medical  leaders— though  not  apparently  of 
the  Provincial  Governments— that  this  requires  a  uniform  system  of  training  doctors  through  a  full  college  educa¬ 
tion.  This  would  require  medical  schools  either  to  be  upgraded  to  college  level  as  rapidly  as  possible  or  to  be 
discontinued.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  effect  to  this  policy  immediately,  when  the  country  must  produce  as 
many  doctors  as  possible  especially  for  the  rural  areas.  By  the  end  of  the  Plan  period,  this  problem  should 
be  more  manageable. 

19.  We  have  also  provided  for  the  improvement  of  Dacca  Medical  College  and  the  Institute  of  Basic  Scien¬ 
ces  at  Karachi,  which  will  prepare  doctors  to  teach  basic  subjects  in  medical  colleges  ;  for  the  Institute  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Public  Health  at  Lahore  to  expand  its  advanced  training  and  research  activities  in  public  health  ; 
for  special  postgraduate  training  in  clinical  subjects  ;  for  training  in  radiology,  and  for  expansion  of  echnical 
training  abroad.  It  is  also  proposed  to  strengthen  medical  research  in  the  courntry. 
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20.  The  number  of  nurses  is  even  more  inadequate  than  the  number  of  doctors.  In  this  field,  the  initial 
problem  is  to  attract  sufficient  candidates  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  existing  training  institutions  and  to  induce  them 
to  stay  in  the  profession  during  and  after  their  training.  In  1955,  there  were  13  nurses’  training  centres  in  the 
country,  with  about  700  seats  of  which  less  than  400  were  filled  ;  only  in  the  Lahore  hospitals  were  the  training 
centres  full.  Even  worse,  nearly  half  the  student  nurses  left  during  the  course  of  training  and  of  those  remaining 
only  one-third  or  about  65  qualified  each  year.  The  unsatisfactory  response  to  this  profession  cannot  be  due 
primarily  to  poor  pay,  since  nurses  receive  stipends  of  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60  per  month  plus  liberal  allowances,  during 
training,  and  a  salary  scale  of  Rs.  125  to  225  per  month  plus  allowances,  after  the  completion  of  training.  There 
seem  to  be  two  major  reasons  for  this  situation:  the  limited  number  of  educated  girls  available,  and  misgivings 
in  the  minds  of  some  parents  about  the  social  conditions  in  which  nurses  live.  The  first  problem  can  be  solved 
only  as  women’s  education  becomes  more  widespread.  Funds  have,  however,  been  included  in  the  Plan  to  provide 
student  nurses  with  better  accommodation  and  equipment,  more  recreational  facilities,  and  better  diet.  The 
minimum  aim  must  be  to  fill  all  available  seats  in  existing  training  institutions  and  to  minimise  the  number  who 
leave  before  completing  the  course.  This  might  produce  about  200  qualified  nurses  a  year,  still  inadequate  for 
the  country’s  needs,  and  general  expansion  of  training  facilities  must  be  undertaken  once  existing  training  capacity 
is  fully  employed.  At  present,  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  particularly  severe  in  East  Pakistan  with  less  than  170 
seats  of  the  country’s  total  of  700  available  for  training.  The  establishment  of  a  new  nurses’  training  college  in 
Dacca  has,  therefore,  been  recommended.  The  basic  question  is  whether  nurses’s  training  should  be  given  in  special 
institutions  or  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  hospitals.  Special  institutions  might  give  added  pres*- 
tige  to  the  nursing  profession  and  make  possible  other  changes  that  would  attract  more  applicants.  In  any  case 
more  qualified  teachers  are  needed  for  the  nurses’  training  institutions.  For  this  purpose  a  postgraduate 
nursing  college  is  included  in  the  Plan. 

21.  The  number  of  trained  midwives  in  the  country  is  unknown,  but  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,000  to  1,100. 
Training  for  this  profession  is  given  by  maternity  hospitals,  or  the  maternity  sections  of  general  hospitals,  either 
to  qualified  nurses  or  to  girls  with  four  to  six  years  of  general  schooling.  About  140  seats  for  such  training  are 
available,  but  the  number  of  nurses  who  qulaify  each  year  is  not  known.  Of  the  140  seats,  only  10  are  in  East 
Pakistan  ;  this  brings  out  the  need  for  additional  facilities  in  this  area.  We  have  provided  for  additional  training 
institutions  in  East  Pakistan  and  for  existing  facilities  to  be  improved  in  both  Wings. 

22.  Sanitary  inspectors  perform  various  technical  functions  in  the  public  health  field.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  300  to  400  are  at  work,  most  of  whom  are  trained  at  the  two  centres  existing  for  this  purpose  at  Lahore 
and  Dacca.  During  the  Plan  period,  a  large  number  of  public  health  technicians  will  be  required  for  the  Village 
AID,  tuberculosis  and  malaria  control,  and  maternity  and  child  health  schemes.  It  may  be  desirable,  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  training  now  given,  to  produce  a  substantial  number  of  multi-purpose  public  health  technicians  who 
can  be  used  in  most  of  these  programmes.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  teaching  staff,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  induce  staff  of  existing  medical  colleges  to  undertake  these  teaching  duties,  by  providing  special  remuneration 
for  this  purpose.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Plan  for  the  opening  of  four  more  training  centres— two  in 
East  and  two  in  West  Pakistan— and  for  stipends  to  aid  the  trainees,  to  train  1,500  sanitary  inspectors  or  equiva¬ 
lent  personnel. 

23.  The  number  of  compounders  in  the  country  is  not  known  but  we  estimate  that  considerably  more 
than  5,000  are  required.  Existing  training  facilities  are  not  standardised  and  in  many  cases,  are  completely  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  some  areas  a  practical,  but  superficial,  six- month  training  programme  is  given  in  dispensaries. 
There  are  grave  dangers  in  using  unqualified  or  insufficiently  trained  compounders.  We  recommend  that  four 
additional  training  centres  should  be  established  for  compounders,  two  in  each  Wing.  The  curriculum  and 
period  of  training  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  training  centres.  The  establishment  of  entirely  new  centres  may 
not  be  required  where  it  is  possible  to  expand  and  improve  the  existing  training  facilities. 

24.  We  estimate  that  there  may  be  some  200  tc  300  health  visitors  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  are 
qualified  nurses  who  have  received  an  additional  9  mouths’  training  in  public  health,  and  others  are  matriculates 
with  27  months  of  health  training.  These  training  centres  are  now  functioning,  each  turning  out  30  health  visitors 
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per  year,  and  a  fourth  will  be  in  full  operation  in  1956  Rv  tom  jj-  • 
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and  expanded  services  elsewhere  in  West  Pakistan  ton  v/  erabad  and  Kha,rPur  Divisions,  and  for  improved 
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Hospitals  and  dispensaries 

in  many  CbUIUry’  7h  ab°U‘  23’°0°  beds'  Fadlities 

must  be  given  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of Lstin  b  .T ha*c  “nous|y  deteriorated.  First  priority 
mended  for  mainly  rural  areas  with  no  existing  facilities.  ^  dlSpensanes> and  new  ones  are  recom- 

prOvement  of  surgic^Tand  X-ra^ fadEdes^11*!^;®  Pakistani  at  rf  X^0"31  and  d,strict  hospitals,  and  theim- 
mental  patients  to  India  or  to  Lahore-an  unteiraMe and  I  a"0  menla'  h°Spi'al  a"d  is  forced  to  s“d 
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leper  asylums  and  the  Medical  Store  C £ eXoT.he * med'cal  ^is,  the  existing 
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29  The  programme  for  curative  facilities  which  we  have  recommended  will  require  substantial  scarce 
resouL  in  funds  foreign  exchange,  personnel  and  building  materials.  The  funds  proposed  wifi  be  inadequate 

to  carry  out  the  programme  unless  costs,  particularly  of  buildings,  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  help  o 

Villaae  AID  programme  should  be  enlisted  to  obtain  a  maximum  contribution  from  local  communities  towards 
Ve  constrUctL  and  improvement  of  local  dispensaries.  In  the  chapter  on  Housing  and  Settlements  we  have 

recommended  the  preparation  of  plans  for  standard  low-cost  buildings  of  various  types.  New  hospitals  and 

dispensaries  should  be  built  according  to  these  plans  with  minimum  alterations  to  meet  local  conditions. 

School  health  services 

30  We  recommend  development  in  some  important  fields  which  have  hitherto  been  largely  neglected 
School' health  se“L  have  been  started  only  on  a  very  small  scale  in  East  Pakistan,  Karachi  and  the  former 
Puniab  •  they  can  and  should  be  expanded  gradually.  We  need  to  experiment  in  setting  up  school  health  clinics 
in  order’ to  dicover  how  effective  service  can  be  rendered  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  permit  us  eventual  extension 
Vsctol  childrem  The  programme  can  be  expanded  more  rapidly  if,  for  instance,  the  dimes  can  be  accom- 
,  ,  ,  •  jstin„  sctlooi  buildings.  West  Pakistan  is  planning  to  try  this  approach,  but  the  East  Pa  is  an 
IhS "tS ^r^arate  buildings  are  required.  D.fierent  methods  sheuid  be  tried  for  bringing  heal  , 
services  to  a  large  number  of  widely  separated  schools,  especially  in  rural  areas.  We  provide  a  small 
provision  of  2-5  million  rupees  for  the  expansion  of  school  health  services  during  the  Plan  penod. 

Health  education 

3 1  An  essential  step  towards  the  improvement  of  health  is  to  spread  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  diseases 

.  .  31  •  "  1 s Prevention.  This  requires  the  co-operation  of  schools  and  the  Village  AID  organisation 

to  reTch  many  thousands  of  people:  it  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  to  set  up  a  separate  organisation  for  this 
A  sDecial  health  organisation  is  required,  however,  to  provide  the  necessary  tec  ica  in  orm 
.‘  ,  those  who  will  deal  directly  with  people.  We  recommend  that  three  small  health  education 

a„d  assls‘an“;0h‘^SeJh°J';|1^ch  Wlng  and  one  at  the  Centre.  While  these  bureaus  may  carry  out  some 

direct' health  propaganda,’  their  primary  contribution  would  be  to  increase  the  affe*™°ess  of  heallh  educat,on 
in  schools,  in  the  Village  AID  programme  and  urban  community  development -piojects. 

Nutrition  and  vital  statistics  .  .  . 

It  is  necessary  to  know  more  about  nutritional  deficiencies  in  our  people’s  diet  and  the  mitriliona 
-  ,  v  ious  locai  foods,  for  guiding  health  education  and  for  planning  health  services.  Reliable  vita 

pr°Pv  ■  1  ■  formation  about  nutrition  can  be  of  great  value  for  this  work.  We  recommend  the  establishment 

o OmaU  sections  in  each  Wing  and  at  the  Centre  to  begin  research  on  nutrition  and  to  i  mprove  the  collection  and 

use  of  vital  statistics. 

Health  administration  ...... 

33  The  combination  of  preventive  and  curative  services  under  one  administration,  a  live  issue  in  the  pas , 

■  w  larselv  accomplished  ;  the  Central  Government  and  West  Pakistan  have  completed  this  amalgamation, 
,S  (TPaxGPakistan  has  done  so  in  five  districts.  But  the  role  which  local  bodies  can  play  in  carrying  out  the  health 
an  e  remains  an  unresolved  issue.  Most  local  dispensaries  are  still  run  by  district  boards  and  other  loca 

....... ............ — . . «-  •  -  «• 

..  t  local  disnensaries  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  funds,  from  political  interference,  and  from  general  ma  - 
admimstradon.  We  consider  that  local  bodies  must  be  strengthened  and  given  greater  authority,  even  1  h.s 
results  in  some  temporary  loss  of  efficiency.  Responsible  local  government  can  be  encouraged  only  by  g  v  ng 
Lea!  bodies  important  dunes  and  the  means  for  discharging  them.  In  our  op.ni on,  the  policy  should  be  to  mak 
local  bodies  increasingly  responsible  for  local  affairs.  In  order  to  widen  career  prospects  for  local  med  cal  offi 
and  to  avoid  local  political  pressures,  it  may  be  advisable  to  reserve  the  powers  o,  appo.mment,  ti.  i  ■ 
promotion  of  staff  to  the  Provincial  Government,  but  the  local  bodies  should  continue  to  control  and  administer 

the  dispensaries  and  be  consulted  when  stafi  is  transferred. 
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34'  The  health  programme  we  propose  for  the  Plan  period  is  estimated  to  cost  some  287  million  rupees 

excluding  direct  contributions  by  local  bodies  The  comonsitinn  of  th*  „  -  ,  rupees, 

y  .  uuuics.  ine  composition  ol  the  programme  is  shown  m  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Proposed  allocations  for  health,  public  sector,  1955-60,  by  executing  authorities 


(Million  rupees') 

East 

West 

Central 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

Govt. 

Total 

Govt. 

Govt. 

Malaria  control 

30.0 

23.0 

53.0 

T.B.  hospitals,  clinics  and  sanatoria 

8.9 

17.1 

26.0 

B.  C.  G. 

2.0 

.2.3 

4.3 

Medical  colleges  ... 

27.4 

31.2 

58.6 

Hospitals 

21.0 

35.1 

56.1 

Establishment,  improvement  and  extension  of  dispensaries 

30.0 

7.1 

37,1 

Infectious  diseases  hospitals 

2.7 

1.5 

4.2 

Medical  stores 

... 

1.0 

1.0 

Higher  training  for  doctors,  and  research 

1.3 

4.8 

5.0 

11.1 

Maternity  and  child  health  centres 

6.0 

6.2 

12.2 

Nurses  training 

", 

5.0 

5.5 

1.0 

11.5 

Other  training 

3.3 

3.1 

6.4 

School  health  services  and  health  education 

2.1 

2.8 

0.8  . 

5.7 

Total 

140.7 

139.7 

6.8 

287.2 

GjpPK— H  3  p.B.— 28-1-58-1,000. 
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Chapter  30 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 
INTRODUCTORY 

1.  The  basic  idea  underlying  Social  Welfare  is  the  importance  of  human  relationship  •„  rr  ,  , 
mtadual  and  the  society.  In  framing  a  development  plan  the  social  consequences  of  ,ts  various  aspect  a rfuh  ' 
m  tely  as  important  as  the  economic  consequences.  In  other  chapters  of  this  report  we  have  stressed  a  maxi 
increase  in  national  income  as  a  primary  goal  of  development.  All  sections  nf  th  ™  .  maxirailm 

the  social  aspects  of  the  country.  The  development  of  Village  AID  education  health  To  'aVe  lmpllCatlODS  for 
wd,  have  particularly  profound  effects  on  them.  These  are  conside’redTn  the  releTn;  SaTs  H  ^ 
concerned  both  with  the  general  social  research  and  social  planning  which  are  reauired  t„!»i  '  ™  "TT 

aad  with  the  “ sodai  wei&re  “dir: 

actions  are  evaluated  entirely  in  terms  tf"TToTc  aiter^  beCause 

For  instance,  low  grade  housing  provided  by  employers  for  their  wnrlre  fl  v  d  onger_terra  social  loss. 

solves  the  immediate  needs  oHudustfal SES “ ^Z^ZT*^™*1*** 
ill-health,  mental  squalor,  cultural  decline  and  human  degradation  whfch subsequent TecT  ^ m  Phf,Ca' 

direct  economic  terms  as  well  as  in  terms  of  human  wretchedness.  Q  y  mes  very  costly  m 

3.  In  philosopluc  and  religious  terms,  these  evils  are  the  price  which  is  Daid  where  -  ,  .. 

is  treated  as  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  as  a  dangerous  but  valuabfe  means  for  the  expanding  achleVfement 
material  values  through  the  lives  of  all  men  living  together  in  the  same  society.  Where  short  3^1“  '°, 
derations  are  dominant,  society  tends  to  crumble  for  want  of  an  appreciation  of  men\  a  f  *  Consi_ 
a  spiritual  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  where  material  progress  is  rejected  as  a  thTeat  T  T  Tt  “ 

in  the  Wes£  S°C'aI  PattemS’  ‘gn0rance  “d  poverty  are  exaIted'  All  this  is  dear  from  the  history  of  social  change 

mici„sr“:^^ 

for  aiL  But  also  looking  backwards,  we  cLn  see  that  if  the  id  ”  o“l  ^LT^hTtlru^  T”d 
when  big  economic  changes  began  and  if  these  ideas  had  received  effective  expression  in  T  undef tood 
subsequent  personal  and  social  cost  would  have  been  much  less  The  costly  Mualor  of  T  TT™  the 
have  been  avoided  the  very  costly  dechue  of  health  in  the  town  worker  as  compared  with  Te  ag*  Wst  “  M 

'  „  r  aV°‘T  :,maSS  iSn°ranCe  and  degradati0n  Could  been  avoided  and 

could  have  been  bu.lt,  if,  when  rapid  economic  changes  were  taking  place,  it  had  been  possible  LTfT 

what  is  now  known  about  the  importance  of  human  relationships,  and  if  basic  action  had  been  tak  C  mt° *CCOunt 
have  raised  the  social  standard  of  living  of  the  working  class  right  from  the  start.  b  ken  Wh,ch  would 

5.  Economic  development  also  has  other  less  tangible  effects,  which  affect  social  welfare  In  a  ,„ty  , 
and  fairly  static  society,  the  frame-work  of  human  relationships  is  so  unquestioned  that  there  is  ", 
emotional  tension  arising  from  uncertainty  about  how  to  take  personal  decisions.  When  There  is  t  TT 

o  mdustnal  employment  for  wages,  nobody  in  the  village  family  worries  about  family  solidary  But  in  a  n  f 
where  economic  conditions  precipitate  changing  modes  oflife,  where  the  lure  of  monev  wLs  * 

the  prospect  of  subsistence  agriculture,  where  schooling  gives  one  generation  accomplishments  that TeTre 
generations  lack,  where  widening  personal  experience  leads  to  doubts  about  traditionally  accepted  pattZof 
behaviour,  in  such  a  society,  well-rooted  humiu  relationships  are  continually  challenged  by  aT  r  al,  ‘  , 
arising  from  the  opportunity  that  the  individuai  now  has  to  choose  how  he  lives  Every  time  h!  f 
untraditionally,  a  new  tension  is  created  both  within  himself  and  within  other  people  These  tensioT  t 
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short-run  satisfactions  which  turn  out  to  be  long-term  miseries.  If  this  happens  on  a  big  scale,  the  fabric  of 
society  dissolves,  and  there  is  social  anarchy-wbich  means  ill-health,  crime  and  violence,  sexual,  alcoholic  and 
drug  disorder,  and  widespread,  deep  seated  nervous  fear.  Social  anarchy  easily  becomes  the  seed-bed  of  pohticsd 
extremism.  Where  men  and  women  are.  so  demoralised  that  they  have  little  to  lose,  the  unscrupulous  political 
leader  Ends  it  easy  to  mobilise  mass  movements  based  on  hatred  and  resentment.  All  of  this  may  yet  go  with 
rapid  economic  development  as  many  incentives  and  technological  know-how  combine  to  provide  great 

material  returns. 


6  Once  the  processes  of  industrial  and  agricultural  revolution  set  in,  nothing  can  stop  these  tensions  from 
arising.  But  an  intelligent  application  of  the  positive  and  preventive  principles  of  soda!  welfare  at  an  early  stage 
of  change  may  enable  the  tensions  to  be  borne  and  resolved,  so  that  people  discover  that  they  can  face  the  choices 
of  an  expanding  economy  without  losing  what  is  central  to  their  system  of  values.  But  if  this  is  to  happen  the 
masses  faced  with  change  must  be  supported,  undoubtedly  but  effectively,  by  fellow-citizens  who  make  it  their 
special  business  to  support  them  in  their  perplexities.  In  short,  the  ideas  of  social  welfare  as  a  constructive  pro¬ 
cess  concerned  with  the  preservation,  creation  and  development  of  strong  human  relationships  through  economic 
change,  are  essential  if  planning  is  to  contribute  to  social  as  well  as  to  economic  well-being. 

7  In  countries  where  the  ideas  of  sodal  welfare  are  at  work,  their  expression  takes  two  main  forms.  His¬ 
torically,  rescue  and  curative  services  have  come  first  ;  that  is  to  say,  services  for  the  relief  of  distress  when  it  is 
already  present  Such  services  included  hospitals,  orphanages  and  other  ways  of  helping  the  handicapped  and 
destitute  In  contemporary  conditions,  such  social  welfare  services  are  represented  by  organised  care  for 
nedected  children,  by  support  for  the  destitute,  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled  and  the  mentally  afflicted, 

by  the  reformatory  treatment  of  delinquents,  and  by  medical  social  work.  It  is  these  services  that  leap  to  the 
popular  mind  whenever  the  term  social  welfare  is  mentioned.  But  the  most  important  concepts  of  social  welfare 
in  under-developed  areas  are  not  of  this  kind.  They  are  rather  those  concerned  in  a  large-scale  way  with  the 
positive  growth  of  social  health  and  with  preventive  measures  designed  to  cut  off  misery  at  its  roots.  In  the 
related  field  of  physical  health,  it  is  on  the  work  of  public  health  departments  rather  than  on  hospitals  that  we  rely 
for  our  general  protection.  In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  it  is  through  good  housing  policy,  through  adolescent 
recreation  programmes,  through  employment  advisory  services  and  so  on  that  healthy  living  can  be  promoted. 
This  positive  and  preventive  aspect  of  social  welfare  has  only  recently  grown  to  full  stature.  It  is  less  spectacular 
than  the  institutional  treatment  of  unfortunate  individuals,  but  much  more  important,  especially  in  poor  countries 
where  limited  resources  must  be  used  for  major  strategic  policies. 


DEVELOPMENT  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

I  g  Pakistan  has  had  a  large  number  of  problems  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  The  most  important  of  them 
all  both  in  magnitude  and  urgency,  resulted  from  the  mass  migrations  of  population  at  the  time  of  partition. 
Millions  of  refugees  many  of  them  completely  destitute,  entered  the  country  and  required  assistance  in  meeting 
their  elementary  needs  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  Their  rehabilitation  in  the  ceconomy  which  had  been 
seriously  disorganised  and  disrupted  and  their  adjustment  to  the  new  social  and  economic  environment  were 
amongst  the  most  formidable  problems  that  could  face  any  country.  Their  very  size  and  nature  made  it  inevitable 
that  the  Government  should  assume  major  responsibility  for  making  adequate  provision  for  the  refugees,  for 
revitalising  private  social  welfare  organisations  and  for  facilitating  the  establishment  of  new  organisations. 

9  The  most  important  change  in  welfare  work,  has,  however,  been  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  funds 
provided,  but  in  the  change  in  approach.  The  original  spontaneous  out-pouring  of  private  and  government 
assistance,  whether  in  the  form  of  aid  to  refugees  or  other  forms,  made  an  essential  contribution  in  the  first  years 
of  independence.  But  it  could  not  provide  the  sustained  and  planned  assistance  required  for  the  solution  of 
long-range  problems  of  social  adjustment.  It  was  necessary  to  conple  enthusiasm  with  organisation,  mass  parti¬ 
cipation  with  trained  guidance,  and  enthusiasm  with  sustained  interest.  An  essential  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  development  of  a  professional  group  of  social  workers. 
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10.  A  small  nucleus  of  such  a  group  existed  in  the  country  in  the  labour  welfare  officers.  With  the  help 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  agencies,  steps  were  taken  in  1952  to  train  social  welfare  workers.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Plan  period,  124  workers  had  been  trained  and  a  post-graduate  course  for  more  advanced  work 
had  been  started  at  the  University  of  the  Punjab.  Several  professional  organisations  had  been  formed  in  the  social 
work  field. 

11.  The  Village  AID  programme,  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter,  was  started.  The  method  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  is  community  development.  It  would  lay  special  emphasis  on  increased  production  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  condition  of  rural  communities,  but  in  essence  and  purpose,  it  is  a  social  welfare  programme. 
A  modest  programme  of  community  development  had  also  been  started  in  the  urban  areas  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Plan  period.  The  process  of  combining  the  approach  of  the  trained  social  worker  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  volunteer  had,  however,  not  gone  far.  It  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  a  few  schemes  in  urban  com¬ 
munity  development,  medical  social  work,  and  delinquency.  Some  progress  was  also  made  in  such  fields  as 
child  and  family  welfare,  care  of  the  handicapped,  including  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  care  of  orphans 
and  the  destitute,  multi-purpose  welfare  work,  youth  work,  and  assistance  to  refugees.  This  provides  a  base 
for  greater  progress  in  the  Plan  period. 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING,  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

12.  Having  stated  the  general  principles  which  should  underline  social  planning  and  having  indicated  in 
general  the  difference  between  a  positive  approach  to  social  well-being  and  the  curative  welfare  services  that  deal 
with  human  disaster  when  it  actually  occurs,  we  must  consider  the  forms  in  which  these  considerations  may  find 
expression  in  Pakistan  in  view  of  the  past  progress  in  these  fields.  Provision  must  be  made  for  development  in 
three  different  but  related  spheres— social  planning,  social  research  and  social  work. 

Social  planning 

13.  In  a  complex  modern  society,  large  development  operations  are  carried  out,  both  by  government  and 
by  private  agencies,  while  thousands  of  individuals  are  pursuing  private  development  projects  on  a  small  scale. 
Relatively  little  of  this  activity  springs  from  a  primary  concern  for  the  social  welfare  of  any  wide  section  of  the 
population  ;  most  of  it  is  motivated  in  other  ways.  Yet  any  or  all  of  the  developments  may  have  far-reaching 
repercussions  on  the  social  life  of  a  whole  people,  for  good  or  ill.  In  such  a  society,  healthy  social  life  can  never 
develop  if  every  public  or  private  initiative  has  to  be  scrutinised  by  social  planners.  In  the  last  resort,  good  social 
achievement  depends  on  a  widespread  and  sensible  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  their  specialist  actions  by  all 
concerned,  whether  engineers  or  educationists,  town-planners  or  industrialists,  medical  specialists  or  commercial 
magnates,  agriculturists  or  amusement  organisers,  municipalities  or  public  corporations,  civil  servants  or  elected 
representatives.  Where  this  awareness  of  likely  social  consequences  exists,  specialists  will  look  ahead  and 
-give  their  particular  work  the  necessary  slants  and  modifications  for  preserving  the  public  social  interest 

14.  Such  awareness  comes  in  two  ways,  partly  by  learning  from  mistakes,  and  partly  by  the  educational 
influence  of  a  lead  from  the  top  including  social  thinkers  and  writers.  The  stronger  the  latter,  the  less  painful 
and  slow  is  the  former  process.  We  believe  it  of  great  importance  that  the  functions  of  social  planning  in  this 
country  should  be  included  at  a  very  high  level  in  the  assignment  of  any  continuing  planning  authority.  All 
major  policy  discussions  and  decisions  should  include  the  contribution  of  some  who  are  aware  of  social  conse¬ 
quences  and  who  have  enough  imagination  to  see  how  rising  material  production  can  be  distributed  so  as  to 
improve  the  common  non-material  good.  We  include  proposals  for  this  kind  of  social  planning  in  the  section 
of  this  chapter  which  outlines  administrative  proposals.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  here  is  that  social  welfare 
activity  at  the  field  level  will  lack  “  teeth  ”  in  the  absence  of  effective  social  thinking  at  the  strategic  level.  In 
the  absence  of  strategic  social  thinking,  social  welfare  workers  will  be  simply  a  worthy  but  quite  unimportant 
and  uniDSuential  group  of  <l  do-gooders  ”. 
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Social  research 


15.  In  social  affairs  it  is  easy  and  dangerous  to  take  emotional  decisions,  positive  or  negative,  which  may 
satisfy  the  benefactors,  but  may  go  no  way  to  meet  the  real  trouble  Of  those  in  distress.  Doctors  know  well  enough 
that  to  relieve  pain  is  not,  in  itself,  either  to  understand  or  to  remove  the  causes  of  pain,  and  that  a  doctor  guided 
by  his  emotions,  unsupported  by  his  own  or  his  colleagues’  researches,  would  be  a  poor  medical  practitioner.  In 
a  comparable  way,  good  social  planning  and  good  social  welfare  programmes  must  be  based  on  solid  field  re¬ 
search  into  the  social  changes  and  strains  of  the  country  and  its  widely  differing  areas. 
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16.  Among  the  questions  of  major  importance  about  which  very  little  is  known  are  the  following  : 

How  does  the  extended  family,  typical  of  rural  areas  of  the  country,  lose  its  hold  on  men  who  go  into 
industrial  work  away  from  home  ?  What  happens  to  the  families,  what  happens  to  the  men  ? 

To  what  extent  is  the  extended  family  system  real  in  urban  areas  and  what  is  the  general  pattern  of  family 
life  in  older  and  newer  towns  ? 


What  are  the  major  problems  faced  by  rural  workers,  used  very  largely  to  a  subsistence  economy,  who 
come  to  work  for  cash  wages  in  towns  ? 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  cultural  relationships  between  men  and  women  within  the  family  in  towns  as- 
compared  with  villages  ?  What,  in  any  event,  is  the  content  of  “  family  life  ”  in  a  Muslim  country 
where  the  functions  of  men  and  women  are  sharply  differentiated  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  urban  life  on  nutritional  standards  ? 

What  effect  does  urban  transport  or  the  lack  of  it  have  on  the  health,  recreation  and  family  life  of  workers, 
adolescents  and  children? 

Whence  are  industrial  workers  recruited  and  why  do  they  go  into  industry,  and  to  what  extent  are  their 
hopes  realised  or  disappointed  ? 


What  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  urban  poverty  ? 

What  are  the  merits  and  weakne  seS  of  various  kinds  of* housing  provisions  ? 

What  are  the  facts  about  delinquency,  child-neglect,  the  extent  of  orphancy,  the  need  of  widows’  homes, 
the  extent  of  alcoholic  and  irregular  sex  activity  ? 

What  are  the  social  factors  which  influence  the  attitude  of  parents  to  schools  or  the  use  of  health  clinics  ? 


Are  there  diagnosable  tensions  between  locals  and  refugees  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  where  do  they 
.  operate  ? 

What  are  the  social  factors  behind  hospitalisation  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of  voluntary  philanthropic  acitvity,  both  financial  and  in  direct  services  ? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that  need  answers  if  proper  attention  is  to  be  given  to  social  needs.  We 
therefore,  propose  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  continuous  research  to  be  carried  out  through  the  agency 
of  the  National  and  Provincial  Social  Welfare  Boards/Councils.  These  proposals  are  elaborated  in  the  section 
on  Administration  of  Social  Welfare.  It  is  relevant  that  the  Board  also  proposes  the  formation  of  a  National 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  Many  of  findings  of  this  Council  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  practical 
development  of  social  welfare,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  closest  contacts  between  the  Council  and 
those  responsible  for  directing  social  welfare  activities. 


Social  work 

17.  Social  work  at  the  field  level  itself  falls  into  the  two  categories  of  positive  or  preventive  and  remedial. 
The  distinction  is  not  absoulte,  and  it  is  often  only  through  remedial  efforts  that  understandings  grows  of  funda¬ 
mental  causes  and  remedies.  In  general  we  give  priority  .to  the  development  of  positive  and  preventive  services, 
but  remedial  services  are  also  important,  both  in  their  own  right  and  as  the  laboratories  where  fundamental 
observations  and  principles  are  worked  out.  The  following  list  of  fields  for  social  work  is  arranged  in  a  very 
rough  order  of  priority. 
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Village  AID 

1 8 .  This  country  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  primarily  agricultural,  and  it  is  right  that  the  major  part  of  the 
resources  available  for  social  development  and  welfare  should  go  to  the  Village  AID  programme  discussed  at 
length  in  a  separate  chapter.  But  this  should  not  be  thought  of  as  complete  in  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  Village  AID  at  its  best  is  exactly  what  is  required  for  urban  community  development,  which 
has  so  far  gathered  little  momentum.  Village  AID  stresses  local  responsibility,  personal  and  community  self- 
help,  and  the  value  of  the  dedicated  but  detached  servant  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  hopped  that  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  will  be  willing  to  put  their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  their  colleagues  in  urban  work.  This  is 
particularly  important  because  in  new  urban  centres  and  industrial  towns  mostpeople  will  be  countrymen  com¬ 
ing  to  live  in  towns  for  the  first  time.  To  help  them,  urban  community  development  workers  should  have  some 
understanding  of  the  rural  background,  which  might  be  best  got  some  by  arranging  for  short  training  courses 
at  Village  AID  training  centres.  On  the  other  hand,  in  facing  the  social  problems  of  villages,  and  particularly 
in  gaining  inright  into  the  methods  of  dealing  with  social  casualties  and  misfits,  Village  AID  workers,  especially 
those  with  a  good  deal  of  field  experience,  might  well  benefit  by  contact  with  the  curative  side  of  social  welfare 
training.  The  social  education  workers  of  the  Village  AID  programme,  in  particular,  might  gain  much  from 
close  associations  with  professional  social  workers.  It  is  especially  important  that  they  should  understand 
how  to  encourage  the  growth  of  voluntary  organisations.  In  short  all  those  professionally  engaged  in  the 
development  of  a  good  community  should  share  whatever  experience  is  of  mutual  value.  We  recommend 
that  suitable  measures  for  closer  relationship  and  coordination  between  V-AID  and  social  work  agencies  should 
be  adopted  and  suggest  that  periodical  conferences,  seminars,  study-groups,  work  camps  should  be  held  for  this 
specific  purpose. 

Urban  community  development 

19.  Though  less  extensive  than  the  social  problems  of  the  villages,  the  human  problems  of  Pakistan’s  town 
areas  are  going  to  be  the  most  concentrated  and  explosive  social  issues  which  this  country  will  have  to  handle. 
It  is  in  the  industrial  areas  that  the  regulative  authority  of  tradition  will  be  weakest,  the  ties  of  family  responsibi¬ 
lity  least  compelling,  the  opportunity  for  organised  discontent  greatest.  If  we  hope  for  the  peaceful  and 
dignified  growth  of  industrial  life,  it  is  necessary  to  give  purposeful  thought  to  the  human  relationships  as  well  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  our  towns. 

20.  In  particular  terms,  this  means  that  town  dwellers  must  be  helped  to  achieve  an  active  sense  of  neigh¬ 
bourliness  so  that  they  perceive  that  there  is  a  positive  value  in  cooperating  wih  one  another  and  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  for  the  common  good,  in  recreation  and  education  as  well  as  in  health  and  physical  protection. 
Some  people  think  that  labour  management  is  the  answer  to  this  situation,  but  this  is  not  so  :  good  labour 
management  is  concerned  with  conditions  in  factories  ;  outside  working  hours  the  employee  wants  to  be  free 
from  the  attention  of  the  boss,  however  well  meaning.  And  in  any  event  the  majority  of  town  dwellers  are 
not  and  never  will  be  working  in  large  concerns  with  labour  officers. 

21.  It  is  in  the  face  of  conditions  of  this  kind  that  the  conception  of  urban  community  development 
has  slowly  emerged.  Its  essence  is  that,  with  good  leadership,  what  is  an  urban  agglomeration  of  dis¬ 
ordered  human  dm  t  can  become  a  positive  human  society,  in  which  men  and  women  and  children  discover 
themselves  as  positive  persons  with  achievable  and  satisfying  social  relationships.  They  become  aware  that 
by  working  together  they  can  raise  the  health  provision  of  the.  neighbourhood,  improve  the  streets,  build 
schools,  get  play  grounds  for  the  children,  ask  probing  questions  about  local  government  services,  start  reading 
rooms,  and  provide  care  for  the  handicapped.  The  visible  achievements  are  valuable  in  themselves.  What 
is.  even  more  valuable  is  the  stabilising  experience  which  the  participants  unconsciously  acquire  as  they 
learn  to  co-operate  This  is  the  process  by  which  a  working  democracy  is  built  lip— the  discovery  that  by 
discussion  and  agreement  and  the  assumption  of  widespread  responsibility  on  a  manageable  and  under¬ 
standable  scale,  good  things  get  done. 
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22  This  process  was  put  to  a  test  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  social  development  in  the  urban  areas  of  f 
the  country.  An  urban  slum  area  in  Karachi-Lyari-with  rigid  patterns  of  society  undergoing  a  change  due  to  j 
the  influx  of  refugees  from  India  and  the  processes  of  urbanisation  and  industrialisation,  was  chosen  for  a  de-  ; 
monstrational-cum-experimental  project.  Leadership  was  provided  by  the  Pakistan  Organisers  (officials  of  the  j 
Social  Welfare  Project  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Works)  and  trainees  of  the  in-service  training  course.  It  | 

proved  successful  in  “  helping  the  community  to  help  themslves  for  their  own  socio-economic  development 

Keeping  themselves  in  the  background  the  workers  stimulated  and  guided  the  people  to  form  a  responsible  , 
Council  ”  to  assess  their  social  needs  and  resources  in  terms  of  time,  money  and  energy.  The  project  started  l 
with  the  social  workers,  approaching  individuals  and  groups  of  people,  in  the  community.  Those  who  evinced  | 
interest  and  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  programme  were  later  called  to  weekly  group  meetings.  In  these  , 
meetings  social  problems  and  their  possible  remedies  were  discussed  and  activities  organised  to  meet  the  problems  ; 
Education  recreation  and  health  problems  were  taken  up  first.  In  due  course,  the  field  of  activity  was  extended 
to  home  and  public  sanitation  and  the  provision  of  other  social  amenities.  At  present  the  Lyari  council  raises  , 
adequate  funds  from  within  the'  community  as  well  as  from  resources  outside  to  meet  quite  admirably  the  social  . 
needs  of  the  community.  Among  other  things  it  gives  financial  aid  to  six  literacy  centres,  ladies  industrial-cum  - 
literacy  homes,  area  committees  within  the  community  to  organise  recreational  facilities  like  football  and  cncket  , 
clubs  and  Other  games.  It  has  been  able  to  create  better  mutual  understanding  and  development  of  human  re¬ 
lationships  between  social  groups  in  the  community.  Two  trained  social  workers,  one  man  and  one  woman, 
have  been  provided  to  the  Lyari  Council  by  the  Central  Government.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  a  team  of 
three  persons  would  be  considerably  more  satisfactory.  With  their  help  .  the  council  has  succeeded  in  assisting 
the  existing  groups  in  Lyari  to  come  closer  to  one  another,  in  encouraging  the  people  of  the  community  to 
start  new  groups  to  meet  existing  problems,  in  training  pople  to  be  more  conscious  of  their  needs  and  resources, 
in  helping  them  to  co-operate  in  service  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  in  acting  as  a  link 
between  the  people  and  the  government  agencies.  It  will  be  important  for  future  satisfactory  development,  if 
all  possible  means  are  sought  in  tins  work  for  improving  the  economic  status  as  well  as  the  social  life  of  the 

communities  concerned. 

23.  The  key-note  of  community  development  is  self-help.  It  is  not  easy  work,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  in 
our  view  after  Village  AID,  it  is  the  most  important  single  contribution  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  country 
and  in  some  ways  even  more  urgent  because  of  the  explosive  situation  in  restless  urban  areas.  We  recommend 
that  during  the  Plan  period,  seventy  urban  development  projects  should  be  established,  as  fast  as  competent 

workers  become  available. 


New  housing  development  and  refugee  areas 

24  The  buildine  of  new  houses  does  not  solve  the  housing  problem.  The  problem  before  those  who  pro- 
duce  new  housing  areas  is  how  to  make  them  homes.  The  problem  is  real  and  urgent  in  this  country.  Along 
with  some  good  housing  schemes  go  some  failures.  The  social  conditions  of  some  satellite  towns,  for  example, 
are  so  unattractive  that  in  spite  of  the  severe  housing  shortage  people  will  not  accept  tenancies.  This  is  a  measure 
of  the  importance  of  social  forethought.  Elsewhere  the  same  mistakes  are  being  made  as  have  been  made  in 
Western  countries  •  houses  are  built  and  occupied  before  there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  of  shops,  markets, 
post  offices,  police  stations,  schools,  mosques,  or  transport.  This  leads  to  bitterness,  frustration  and  irrespon- 

sibility  in  the  new  residents. 

25  Social  planning  and  social  workers  can  help  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  at  the  design  stage  all  plans 
should  be  based  on  the  felt  needs  of  the  people  to  be  housed  ahd-carefully  reviewed  by  men  and  women  trained 
to  think  socially  Moreover,  all  schemes  ought  to  be  assessed  after  a  year  or  two  for  unexpected  good  or  weak 
social  welfare  factors,  and  the -lessons  should  be  applied  elsewhere.  Secondly,  where  residents  have  begun  to 
move  in,  a  social  worker,  or  preferably  a  small  team,  ought  to  be  on  hand  to  explain  sympathetically  the  new 
conditions  of  life,  to  help  the  residents  to  adjust  to  unfamiliar  conditions  (such  as  water,  sanitation  or  the  use  of  a 
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garden),  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  positive  mutual  relationships  between  neighbours,  and  to  promote  self-help 
We,  therefore,  suggest  that  in  all  new  housing  schemes  at  least  one  trained  social  worker  should  be  appointed 
before  any  houses  are  occupied,  while  for  all  sizeable  housing  schemes  a  community  development  team  should 
be  appointed  for  a  reasonably  long  period. 

26.  In  addition,  there  are  two  special  branches  of  housing  which  demand  even  more  thought  These 
are  housing  for  refugees  and  housing  for  men  who  come  to  work  in  industry  without  families. 

27.  Areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  refugees  face  special  problems  of  permanent  adjustment  and  of 

encouraging  people  to  self-help.  Many  of  their  inhabitants  will  tend  to  suffer  from  the  special  emotional  in¬ 
securities  common  to  refugees  the  world  over,  and  such  areas  can  become  hot-beds  of  discontent,  social  ill-health 
and  disaffection.  Nearly  all  areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  refugees  will  also  be  newly  built,  principally 
as  satellite  towns.  They  will  therefore  combine  the  problems  of  new  housing  areas  and  of  refugees.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  particularly  important  that  there  should  be  not  only  community  development  staff  working 
at  the  group  level,  but  also  a  case  worker  or  workers  who  can  give  special  help  to  the  most  disturbed  families 
until  they  have  discovered  ways  of  helping  themselves  to  become  integrated  citizens.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
specially  disgruntled  families  may  well  infect  those  who  have  got  to  the  point  of  being  able,  with  group  help  to 
settle  down.  We,  therefore,  propose  that  special  priority  should  be  given  to  areas  with  a  heavy  refugee  concen¬ 
tration,  and  that  about  20  community  development  projects  should  be  launched  in  those  areas  as  part  of  the 
regular  programme.  In  addition,  about  five  projects  sh  ould  be  executed  in  areas  of  new  houses  where  tbere  may 
be  refugees  in  large  numbers.  y 

28.  A  survey  of  tbe  effects  of  industrial  change  shows  that  something  over  50  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers  in  East  Pakistan  are  not  living  with  their  families.  About  half  of  these  are  single  men,  and  the  remainin 
half  are  married  men  whose  families  are  still  living  in  villages.  This  creates  four  problems,  all  of  which  need 
appropriate  action,  though  further  investigation  is  required  to  determine  what  action  is  appropriate.  These 

(a)  helping  the  men  to  organise  their  living  arrangements  ; 

(b)  helping  them  in  leisure  time  ; 

(c)  providing  a  link  with  the  village  families  ;  and 

(d)  relieving  the  tension  between  town  and  country  life. 

These  problems  are  discussed  below  : — 

29.  Living  arrangements  for  men  without  families  need  careful  planning.  Left  to  themselves  con 
ditions  will  be  squalid  in  the  extreme.  In  particular,  hygiene  conditions  and  food  will  tend  to  deteriorate  * " 
the  absence  of  family  care.  This  will  have  repercussions  on  the  industrial  efficiency  of  workers  as  well6  T 
tend  to  produce  apathy  or  unhealthy  recreations.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  positive  policy  should  be  adopted 
in  the  immediate  interest  of  those  men,  but  it  is  an  important  question  that  should  be  tackled  constructively 
after  a  careful  detailed  survey  both  of  actual  housing  conditions  and  of  the  hygienic,  nutritional  and 
recreational  needs  of  these  men. 

30.  The  Muslim  standard  of  personal  conduct  means  that  so  far  the  evil  effects  of  irresponsibility  in  some 
fields  have  been  largely  kept  at  bay.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  there  should  be  no  complacency 

about  the  risks.  In  so  far  as  the  remedy  for  this  threat  does  not  lie  in  encouragement  of  continuous  family 

life  among  industrial  employees,  it  must  lie  in  the  skill  of  social  workers  able  to  initiate  programmes  of  healthy 
recreation  and  social  education.  This  cannot  be  left  to  industrial  employers.  The  men  will  not  want  to  be 
under  the  eye  of  the  boss  in  their  leisure  time.  In  any  event  many  of  them  will  be  in  small  concerns.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  provide  men  with  the  skill  to  give  these  homeless  workers  moral  leadership  of  a  practical  kind 
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31.  It  may  in  some  areas  be  a  well-established  pattern  for  married  men  to  work  in  towns  while  their  im¬ 
mediate  dependents  remain  members  of  their  extended  families  back  in  villages,  and  this  may  work  well  and 
economically  so  long  as  personal  factors  are  favourable.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  not  and  will 
not  be  a  good  deal  of  friction  as  time  goes  by.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  need  for  some  kind  of  advisory  and 
liaison  service  which  could  act  as  a  practical  link  when  misunderstanding  or  anxiety  arises  on  either  side  through 
separation.  It  might  even  begin  at  the  level  of  a  service  of  letter  or  message  writing  between  illiterates.  What¬ 
ever  the  form  of  the  service  turns  out  to  be,  here  is  a  situation  which  will  certainly  tend  to  lead  towards  family 
disruption  unless  watched  on  the  spot  by  social  workers  with  imagination. 

32.  The  nuclear  family  typical  of  the  West,  and  the  extended  family  typical  of  this  country  are  both  patterns. 
The  married  man  working  in  town,  with  his  wife  and  children  living  as  part  of  the  extended  village  family,  is 
caught  up  in  the  tension  between  the  two  patterns.  It  may  be  that  the  tensions  can  be  maintained,  but  this 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  fraught  with  tremendous  risks  to  the  social  and  spiritual  health  of  both  the 
man  and  his  family.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  three  choices  has  to  be  made  at  some  point  ;  the 
man  goes  back  to  the  village,  the  immediate  family  comes  to  join  the  man  in  town,  or  the  man  deserts  his 
family  altogether  and  becomes  an  urban  “floater”.  On  the  face  of  it,  where  the  tensionof  separation  becomes 
too  great,  the  desirable  solution  is  probably  that  the  man’s  immediate  family  should  join  him  in  town.  Again, 
there  will  be  both  a  physical  house  problem  and  domestic  home  one,  where  the  services  of  experienced  social 
workers  could  quite  certainly  ease  the  strain  and  so  avoid  much  family  breakdown.  They  could  also  help 
in  making  careful  surveys  to  clarify  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  problem. 

33  In  all  these  respects  the  housing  of  men  without  their  families  gives  rise  to  special  problems,  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  which  ought  to  be  done  by  social  workers  appointed  early  so  that  they  may  try  pilot  projects  before  the 
pressure  of  the  situation  becomes  overwhelming.  We,  therefore,  propose  that  some  fifteen  to  twenty  social  work¬ 
ers  should  be  connected  with  these  areas  as  part  of  the  urban  community  development  projects. 

Co-operation  with  the  Public  Health  ■  < 

Department  in  Domiciliary  Service 

34.  The  first  line  of  attack  on  ill  health  is,  of  course,  through  large-scale  sanitary  measures.  Beyond  this 
there  is  boundless  need  for  the  education  of  the  puhlic  in  good  and  in  simple  remedial  procedures,  and  health 
practices,  which  are  at  least  as  much  social  as  strictly  medical.  Understanding  of  what  contributes  to  good 
health  is  especially  important  for  the  women  of  the  country  on  whom  the  care  of  the  family  in  the  home  depends. 
Although  much  of  this  education  work  must  be  done  by  men  and  women  with  appropriate  medical  training, 

•  there  is  an  important  need  for  whole-hearted  co-operation  between  medical  and  social  workers  for  two  reasons  : 

(a)  While  health  considerations  are  a  good  reason  for  gaining  entry  to  homes,  resistance  to  good  health 

practices  may  be  based  on  sociological  barriers  which  social  workers  may  more  easily  surmount 
than  medical  workers. 

(b)  While  good  health  is  a  valid  object  in  itself  and  important  in  this  country,  it  should  also  be  used  as  a 

method  of  approach  to  the  women  with  a  view  to  arousing  their  sense  of  responsibility  in  other  ways. 
The  social  education  of  women  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  home  services  of  the  public  health 
departments  could  be  harnessed  for  this  purpose. 

35.  As  trained  social  workers  become  available  we  should  like  to  see  the  Central  Planning  Organisation, 
the  Central  and  Provincial  Social  Welfare  Boards  and  the  appropriate  Health  authorities  meet  together  to  plan 
pilot  projects  designed  to  find  out  what  could  be  effectively  done  by  an  approach  to  the  home  on  a  single  broad 
front.  '  The  hope  would  be  that  such  pilot  projects  would  show  that  good  preventive  work  could  be  done  by 
women  with  a  relatively  simple  and  short  training  ;  neither  medical  nor  social  as  conventionally  conceived  at 
present.  The  pilot  projects  would  have  to  be  operated  by  conventionally  trained  people,  but  under  imaginative 
leadership  it  would  be  a  team  job  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  by  a  new  type  of  worker.  We  should  like  to  see 
six  to  ten  professional  workers  participating  in  two  or  three  pilot  projects  of  this  kind  under  unified  Health/Social 

work  direction. 
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Co-operation  with  the  Education  Service 

systems,  before 

waste.  Assuming  that  teachers  were  2  1^  h  ^  withd'awa<-  ™s  involves  gro. 
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dency  is  to  appoint  men  and  women  to  tackle  the  inh  ac  ■  ,  ,  y  1  nght  one’  and  the  Present  ten 
is  missing  by  failing  to  use  what  the  school  offers  Social'003  helplng  the  famil>'  i(self  to  see  what  i 

increase  the  value  of  educational  effort  W°rkerS  aPP°inted  for  ,his  should  greatl; 
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the  educational  and  health  fronts.  If  this  were  done  ‘  ,  *  tles  belween  scho0'  and  home  on  boll 

the  social  function  of  schools  and  ^ue„po  ZTb7  ^  ^  *  0b<ai"ad  ab““' 

us  a  mistake  to  leave  the  school  teacher  andle  dol^to  workTd'  Ti  ^  CWnt-  “  * 

relationships  with  the  home.  We  therefore  nmnn.P  th  *■  ndePend^tly  with  no  means  of  establishing 

school  health  dimes  should  also  be  Ice^  with  sch  0  1  d  "“l  W°'kerS  a“aChed  “«*■**»«•'*  ‘° 
between  parents  and  teachers.  tendance  and  the  creation  of  better  relationships 

Refugees 

38.  A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  the  sDecial  nrohiom.  „r  <■ 

,  “'“special  problems  of  refugees.  (Paras.  72-79  below). 

Child  protection  ' 
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to  preserve  family  life-will  diminish  the  number  of  such  children  M  8°°d  h°USing  P°licies  designed 

as  also  are  child  beggars  exploited  by  parents  and  olhll  t'h(f  “  "  ‘S  "  d,st,lrbi"g  ^t. 

service  m  the  discovery,  reclamation  and  protection  of  such  childre  'S  ,mpor,ant  w“'k  for  a  highly  skilled 

■ng  homes  but  should  also  develop  the  use  of  “  foster  ho  °  f  SUCh  “  SerViCe  WOuld  need  some  nheiter- 
foster  children.  Within  a  general Z ^LaSband'  ^ T™*0"  ‘°  aV°id  »p'“*a«“°  of 
out.  Legislation  wouidprobubly  be  required  and  the  service  might  bra3"  of  ch,ld  beg8ars  should  be  wiped 
problem  proved  to  be  large.  But  pilot  schemes  in,.  i  ^  ■  b  exPenslve  one  if  the  scale  of  the 
extent  of  the  need,  would  certainly  be  valuable.  P  6  °  C,(ies’  ,nked  with  a  ca'efui  survey  into  the 

has  °ZB7\:7  orthodox  k,nd- 

be  given  to  those  which  could  be  effectively  developed  or  where  i,  ^  Sh°U  d  bC  s-urveyed  and  support  should 
employment  of  trained  staff.  A  good  deal  ""  bc  "’ade  by  tba 

orphanages  there  is  gross  over-crowding  which  should  he  n,  t  •  ln  some  genuinely  disinterested 

<he  prime  purpose  of  the  orphanage  is  to  provide  a  iivl  for  ^  bef°r\numbers  are  -“'eased,  mothers, 

IS  badly  needed.  g  e  Person  charge.  The  constructive  approach 

,t  x:;s.rr,"rg”t£"nr  tt  --*•-»  **  ■» 

neighbourhood,  or  if  the  orphanage  has  a  Dartienla  t  a  ^  "  Sh°U  d  S°  °U‘  ‘°  ,he  ordina'y  schools  of  the 
shouid  be  invited  to  take  advantage  of  i'  Se m Son  7  T  '  7^°"  ^  ^  “  cbild-n 
by  orphans  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  prohibition Ifo'ceT  ‘°  *  aV°'ded’ if  P°SSiWe>  a"d  beSging 

children  in  outside  institutions.  '  ^  Pr°feSS10ndl  Workers  should  be  employed  in  work  for  the  protection  of 
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"Vror—Sror  rural  life  which  tends  to  get  lost  in  urban  conditions  is  the  oppor- 
43.  One  of  the  most  vat  their  R  of  action  and  observation  and  co-operation  through 

tunity  for  chddren  and  adotec  A  q(  oppormnities  for  healthy  group  recreation  in  towns,  the  urban 

recreation,  formal  '  or  w  apathetic  drifters.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 

youngsters  tend  to  0™  d“tru  gr  p  recreational  facilities  for  children 

M  We  take  the  view  that  youth  hostels  can  play  a  very  significant  part  in  encouraging  the  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  Bmcmeshould  be  taken  not  to  make  the  hostels  too  elaborate  or  soUd.  If  extension,  required,  it 
should  be  “  katcha  «  construction  carried  out  by  the  youth  hostelers  themselves. 

,  ,  „nfi  pxecnted  for  play- grounds  in  crowded  areas.  These  ought 

45.  Plans  ought  also  to  e  ^  forUa  rt  isp00rand  evenings  are  short,  and  if  children  are 

to  be  liberally  scattered  througho  t  ’  ,  F  policies  will  do  more  to  cut  at  the  roots 

to  get  the  chance  to  p'ay^t  must be recreatioD. '  Possibly  the  services  of  large  numbers  of  well- 

dS  youtgTen  colld  be  enrolled  to  teach  sports.  Ventures  of  this  sort  have  been  highly  successful  else-  • 
where.  We  should  like  to  see  about  twenty-five  workers  concentrating  on  recreational  wot  . 

Delinquency  •  most  part  are  of  a  good  standard  and  treatment  of  prisoners  is  humane 

46.  The  jads  of  the  con  «y  ^  and  in  many  pr;SOns  there  ,s  also  good  adult 

A  wide  variety  of  excelkntmdustaal  work  is  do  ^  ^  and  imprisonment  js  not  always 

educational  activity.  All  the  sam  ,  P  therefore  should  be  given  to  ways  of  preventing  the  creafion 

“  "is  'to^thTtimely^and  constructive  tr^tment  of ’young  delinquents  and  the  establishment  of  an  after- 
of  criminals,  to  the  timely  ^  men  released  from  Borstal  Institutions.  Several  pnson  officials 

have  ricently  madTstudy  tours  abroad.  We  hope  that  their  reports  will  be  made  available  to  their  colleagues. 

•  ^  ^nn+r;pc  w  shown  the  high  value  of  “  probation  ”,  the  provisional  re- 

47.  Modern  experience  «  othe, ds  ,0  (he  social  educatio„a,  help  provided  through 

lease  of  the  delinquent  on  condi  ion  „  This  service  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  treatment 

a  Skilled  social  worker  known  as  the  probatto "atml  of  adu.t  offenders.  The  term 

""country  and  it  would  require  proper  clarification,  if  developments 

of  this  sort  are  planned. 

xr  and  especially  no  young  man,  should  be  released  from  prison  without  the  offer  of 

48.  Finally,  no  m  P  -  , .  j  •  h  and  decent  company.  (In  particular,  the  work 

friendly  support  from  an  expert  w  0  ca°  e  p .  w  should  like  to  see  about  25  social  workers 

of  Borstal  Institutions  is  largely  wasted  if  there  is  no  after-care.)  Weshould  like 

joining  the  delinquency  services. 

Welfare  of  the  handicapped  ,  , 

.  ,  , •  «.  ur  J  thp  <Wf  are  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  conscience  of  a  society,  and  efforts 

49.  The  crippled,  the  bhn  It  is  important  that  such  efforts  should  not  be  limited  to  keeping 

have  been  made  in  ^^'d^/aI,y^5efulTccc^plishments,  as  much  in  them  own  interest  as 

the  victims  safe  .  Ttey  sh  b ethefandicapped  need  special  training,  close  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 

Welfare  of  women  deprived  of  family  support 

50  Here  also  there  is  need  for  care  which  should  mean  more  than  ‘  safe  custody  .  i  ows  an  n  or^ 
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and  begging.  As  a  first  point  of  contact  with  such  women  we  urge  the  importance  of  creating  responsible  service 
agencies  recognised  by  the  Government.  We  should  like  to  see  about  ten  workers  professionally  engaged  in 
helping  these  women. 

Medical  social  work 

51.  A  good  deal  of  hospital  treatment  and  still  more  treatment  in  T.B.  clinics  is  ineffective  because  the 
medical  benefit  of  the  treatment  is  lost  through  conditions  in  the  home,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  after-care 
for  convalescents  or  no  possibility  of  isolation  aginst  infection.  We  need  to  develop  medical  social  work,  in 
which  a  trained  social  worker  co-operates  with  the  hospital  and  clinic  staff  in  seeing  that  everything  possible  is 
done  in  the  home  to  aid  the  patient’s  full  recovery.  Not  only  does  this  give  the  patient  a  better  chance,  but  also 
it  saves  money  by  making  hospital  and  clinic  treatment  effective.  Where  there  is  good  medical  social  work, 
returns  to  hospital  and  the  spread  of  infection  are  enormously  reduced.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  a  good  hospital 
service,  and  since  Pakistan  has  hospitals  and  will  continue  to  have  them,  it  should  develop  medical  social  work 
of  a  good  standard.  We  support  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of  Works  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
social  work  in  the  cities  of  Karachi,  Dacca  and  Lahore,  requiring  about  twenty-six  trained  workers. 

52.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  hospitals  and  the  need  for  medical  social  work  in  connection  with 

them  should  not  distract  attention  from  the  main  problem  in  a  poor  country,  which  is  how  to  deal  with  disease 
without  bringing  people  into  hospital.  Even  the  West  is  finding  it  hard  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  hospitals  This 
country  would  be  rendering  a  great  service  if  it  could  conduct  research  and  experiment  into  original  ways  of 
giving  medical  care  in  the  home.  Medical,  nursing  and  social  skills  are  all  involved  and  perhaps  a  new  type  of 
training  might  be  devised  to  produce  appropriate  workers.  1 

Beggars 

53.  The  large  number  of  beggars  in  the  country  is  a  melancholy  fact  and  the  sight  of  them  in  the  streets 
is  degrading.  A  quick  reaction  is  to  wish  to  sweep  them  all  up  into  institutions  where  they  would  be  looked  after 
and,  if  possible,  reformed.  But  this  would  be  very  expensive  and,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  warden  of  very  great 
skill,  the  colonies  woujd  certainly  be  established  on  such  low  standards  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  a  disgrace 
in  a  civilised  country.  Until  we  have  more  resources  available,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  substantial  Government 
grants  can  profitably  be  spent  on  the  reformation  of  beggars.  But  experimental  projects  of  private  agencies 
should  deserve  support  if  planned  .on  a  sound  basis  and  we  recommend  that  one  pilot  project  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  beggars  should  be  established  in  each  Province.  It  is,  however,  considered  very  important  that  a 
limited  but  an  intensive  study  should  precede  all  action  in  order  to  determine  basic  facts  about  the  problem. 

Destitution 

.54.  Destitution  has  many  different  origins.  The  proposals  made  above  deal  with  some  of  its  aspects,  like 
child  protection,  rehabilitation  of  widows,  helping  delinquents  and  handicapped  persons.  But,  in  so  far  as 
direct  alleviation  is  concerned,  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  country  is  so  great  that  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served 
by  extending  relief  on  any  wide  or  general  basis.  The  country  simply  has  not  the  resources  at  present  to  look 
after  the  destitute  as  it  would  like  to  do.  The  skilled  relief  of  poverty  is,  however,  an  important  service,  and, 
if  there  are  voluntary  societies  which  do  good  and  careful  work  in  this  respect,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
reasonable  subsidies  to  be  given  to  such  societies  provided  that  their  work  was  of  a  good  standard  and  could  be 
regarded  as  a  pilot  project  for  gaining  experience  of  the  problems  of  the  relief  of  destitution. 

55*  We  have  discussed  above  a  number  of  fields  in  which  skilled  work  could  usefully  be  done  towards 
eliminating  social  wretchedness  from  the  life  of  the  people.  In  the  next  section  we  consider  those  aspects  of 
work  which  must  have  priority  in  a  situation  where  there  is  neither  a- corps  of  trained  staff  nor  adequate  finance 
to  tackle  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  waits  to  be  done. 

56.  Before  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  resources,  however,  there  is  one  further  field  of  work  important 
to  social  welfare  to  which  we  wish  to  refer.  This  is  family  planning,  an  approach  to  preventible  social  misery 
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which  arises  in  families  where  the  number  of  children  is  too  great  to  be  adequately  supported  by  the  family  in¬ 
come.  This  is  associated  with  bad  child  and  maternal  health,  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  with  the  depressing 
effect  this  has  on  family  life,  apathy,  squalor  and  the  gross  exploitation  of  child  labour,  which  itself  has  big 
repercussions  on  the  conditions  oT  adult  labour.  Already  there- are  some  clinics,  voluntarily  supported,  where 
advice  on  family  planning  has  been  given  to  any  who  ask  for  it.  On  social  welfare  grounds  we  think  that  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  the  establishment  of  such  clinics.  We  propose  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  sympathe¬ 
tically, to  the  Central  and  Provincial  Social  Welfare  Boards  Councils  and  that  in  suitable  cases  financial  contri¬ 
butions  should  be  made  to  the  voluntary  bodies  concerned  for  well  conceived  and  adequately  staffed  projects 
whose  work  would  be  open  to  appropriate  inspection. 


RESOURCES,  PRIORITIES  AND  TARGETS 

57.  Having  stated  in  specific  terms  the  kinds  of  work  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  that  need  to  be  developed 
in  the  country  during  the  Plan  period,  it  is  possible  to  survey  resources  and  assess  priorities  and  targets. 

Resources 

58.  The  necessary  material  resources  for  a  social  welfare  development  programme  are  (a)  persons  skilled 
in  social  thinking  and  work  either  by  long  experience  or  by  training  or  both,  and  (b)  money,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  But  a  pre-requisite  to  good  use  of  material  resources  is  a  wide-spread  determination  on  the  part  of  all 
leaders  in  Government,  administration  and  business  life,  and  especially  among  women,  that  this  country  must 
take  the.  initiative  in  social  affairs  and  must  go  out  to  meet  and  avoid  the  kind  of  evils  which  have  followed 
in  the  West  from  rapid  economic  change. 

Skilled  people 

59.  The  most  important  and  the  scarcest  raw  material  for  social  development  are  persons  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  skill.  Goodwill  plus  devoted  hard  work  alone  are  not  enough.  The  leadership  in  social  work  must 
rest  with  those  who  can  look  ahead,  analyse  new  situations  and  both  devise  and  carry  out  policies  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow,  ready  to  modify  the  policies  and  practices  of  yesterday  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  light  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  human  and  social  situations. 

60.  Such  persons  are  found  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, '  there  have  for  generations  been  men  and 
women,  and  especially  women,  of  good  economic  status,  who  have  shown  a  natural  aptitude  for  understanding 
the  needs  of  others  and  who  have  pioneered  new  services  in  spite  of  lack  of  formal  training.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-emphasise  the  importance  of  people  of  this  sort,  whose  scientific,  enquiring  and  constructive  minds  have 
profoundly  influenced  both  the  attitude  of  their  contemporaries  and  the  administrative  pattern  of  subsequent 
social  welfare  operations.  Much  depends  in  Pakistan  on  the  effective  emergence  of  more  men  and  women  of 
this  kind  over  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

61.  The  other  way  in  which  the  necessary  persons  are  found  is  by  catching  the  interest  of  suitable  men  and 
women  in  their  student  years  and  by  giving  them  appropriate  training  and  subsequent  professional  employ¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  such  trained  persons  often  lack  the  maturity  of  people  who  have  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  but  as  they  gain  experience  they  often  have  a  critical  approach  derived  from  their  theoretical  studies  which 
enables  them  to*  adapt  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  future  in  a  way  that  more  experienc¬ 
ed  amateurs  find  difficult. 

62.  The  country  needs  both  kinds  of  persons,  the  independent,  experienced  1  amateur  ’  to  give  drive  and 

leadership,  the  trained  professional  to  give  cutting-edge  and  stability  to  planning  and  field  work,  and  to  bring 

a  critical  mind  to  bear  on  unconfined  enthusiasms.  Both  kinds  of  persons  need  the  understanding  support  of 
each  other.  This  does  not  always  come  easily,  but  each  group  should  have  the  good  sense  to  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Already  some  persons  of  the  first  kind  exist  and  more  will  emerge  as  women  take  a  confident  place  in  the 
nation’s  leadership.  With  regard  to  the  second  kind,  there  are  at  present  a  very  few  social  workers,  who  have 
been  trained  abroad  and  a  slightly  largeT  number  who  have  been  members  of  pioneer  social  work  courses  run 
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in  this  country  on  an  experimental  basis  with  help  from  the  United  Nations.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Plan 
period,  124  persons  had  been  given  social  welfare  training,  mostly  for  six  months  or  nine  months,  while  a  special 
nine  months’  course  was  conducted  at  Dacca  with  greater  emphasis  on  practical  work  in  Urban  Community 
Development.  For  the  first  time  a  post-graduate  university  course  in  social  work  of  two  years’  duration  was 
started  in  the  University  of  the  Punjab  at  Lahore  in  1954.  We  propose  that  this  course  should  be  expanded  in 
\  number  and  that  a  parallel  course  should  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  Dacca.  Later  in  the  Plan 
period  a  third  course  might  be  started  at  some  other  suitable  place. 

63.  The  purpose  of  university  training  for  social  workers  is  two  fold  ;  partly  to  stimulate  them  to  use  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intellectually  disciplined  imagination  in  analysing  and  assessing  human  needs  and  working  out 
policies  ;  partly  to  introduce  them  under  experienced  guidance,  to  social  conditions  at  the  working  level  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  their  capacity  for  understanding,  and  responding  to,  human  situations.  The  training  is,  there¬ 
fore,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  pulling  together  of  the  theoretical  work  and  relating  it  to  practical 
situations  must  be  done  in  a  department  of  social  work  by  staff  with  first  hand  field  knowledge  of  social  relation¬ 
ships.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  planning  of  integrated  studies  in  social  sciences  in  order  to  make 
available  to  all  concerned  with  social  planning  and  social  needs,  the  resources  of  the  different  social  science  teach¬ 
ing  departments  in  Pakistan.  At  present  we  lack 'citizens  with  the  necessary  experience  to  staff  university  de¬ 
partments  of  social  work  and  may  have  to  secure  the  services  of  some  foreign  experts  for  a  temporary  period. 
Substantial  provision  should  also  be  made  for  research,  since  students  must  be  realistically  trained  in  sicentific 
observation,  recording  and  reflection.  Research  includes  the  issue  of  publications,  since  too  little  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  social  work  is  based  on  experience  in  this  country  and  in  consequence  seems  unrealistic  to  students.  Fin¬ 
ally,  a  department  of  social  work  needs  both  independent  academic  quarters  of  its  own  and  hostel  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  its  students.  So  much  of  its  work  is  community-centred  and  depends  so  heavily  on  the  informal 
integration  of  theory  and  practice  through  discussion  and  evaluation,  that  class-rooms,  library  and  lodgings  are 
not  enough. 

_  64-  The  Active  training  of  social  workers  depends  on  the  availability  of  good  practical  work  through 
which  the  students  may  gain  the  right  kind  of  experience.  Because  very  little  of  this  yet  exists  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  trained  social  workers  cannot  be  quickly  expanded.  We  estimate  that  the  maximum  number  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  universities  by  1960  is  about  150. 

65.  Considering,  however,  that  the  number  of  trained  workers  expected  to  be  produced  by  the  Universities 
would  be  too  small  to  man  the  minimum  social  welfare  services  that  have  been  proposed,  we  recommend  that,  as 
a  temporary  measure,  additional  training  facilities  be  provided  to  certain  non-graduates  either  through  1  In- 
service  training,  or  through  the  establishment  of  Institutes  carrying  out  whole-time  training.  We  are,  however, 
not  in  favour  of  this  type  of  training  in  principle.  Bearing  in  mind  the  eventual  hope  to  establish  Social  Work 
Departments  in  all  universities  of  Pakistan,  such  institutes  and  courses  should  be  thought  of  as  being  of  a  stop¬ 
gap  nature.  In  order  that  standards  are  maintained  they  should  be  affiliated  to  and  organised  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Social  Work  Departments  of  the  Universities  of  the  Punjab  and  Dacca.  It  is  expected  that  they  would 
draw  heavily  on  persons  now  doing  some  type  of  social  welfare  work  without  adequate  training.  Most  of 
them  would  be  trained  in  the  urban  community  development  programme,  obtaining  practical  experience  by 
working  alongside  fully  trained  social  workers.  During  the  Plan  period,  up  to  350  additional  social  workers 
might  be  available  from  this  source,  including  trained  workers  now  employed  outside  their  special  field.  In 
order  to  obtain  good  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  all  courses,  we  propose  that  adequate  monthly 

t  stipends  should  be  paid  to  all  selected  candidates  in  need  of  support.  If  this  is  done,  we  do  not  foresee  difficulty 

in  getting  a  supply  of  suitable  candidates. 

66.  Our  plans  for  actual  field  work  in  social  welfare  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  trained  workers 
will  provide  the  backbone  of  the  programme,  though  much  of  the  drive  and  policy  making  will  come  from  the 
amateurs,  the  Federal  and  provincial  governments  and  local  self-governing  bodies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Plan 

i  period  it  will  be  possible  to  re-assess  the  needs,  priorities  and  resources  for  social  work  for  the  subsequent  years. 

|  It  should  then  be  possible  either  to  increase  the  university  output  of  trained  staff  or  to  decrease  it  somewhat,  if  a 

steadier  long-term  programme  is  worked  out. 
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67.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  organise  short  term  courses  for  voluntary  social  workers  and  others  who  can 
never  expect,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  take  a  full  course.  It  is  our  hope  that  many  of  those  who  take  the 
lead  as  committee  members  of  voluntary  societies  and  as  part-time  social  workers,  may  benefit  from  such 

courses. 

Material  resources— money,  buddings  and  equipment 

68.  We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  a  social  welfare  development  programme  built  around  the  availability 
of  about  500  trained  workers  will  be  of  the  order  of  Rs.  33  million  over  the  Plan  period,  including  training,  govern¬ 
ment  administrative  costs,  salaries  of  field  workers,  wages  of  auxiliary  non-professional  staff,  and  costs  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  equipment.  Of  this  total,  Rs.  13  million  will  be  required  for  the  capital  cost  of  buildings,  jeep-type 
vehicles,  office  equipment,  etc.,  including  about  Rs.  7  million  in  foreign  exchange. 

Voluntary  finance 

69.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  money  is  already  raised  by  voluntary  effort  for  social  welfare  purposes 
in  this  country.  Many  people  believe  that  the  Muslim  institution  of  Zakat  could  be  vigorously  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  elicit  considerable  amounts  of  additional  money  for  development  purposes.  To  do  this,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  campaign  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  which  would  take  skilful  organising.  This  could  be  done, 
but  only  if  firmly  related  to  a  well-thought-out  campaign  for  the  development  of  social  work,  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  thoroughly  committed,  both  administratively  and  by  an  undertaking  to  give  matching  contributions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  national  income  will  rise  ;  in  particular  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porate  concerns  will  have  substantially  rising  incomes.  It  is  well  worthwhile  working  hard  to  establish  a  habit 
of  generous  charitable  giving  on  a  systematic  basis  among  such  a  public.  “  Waqf”  is  also  a  most  important 
source  of  financial  support  from  voluntary  sources.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  waqfs  are  wisely  or  honestly 
handled.  We  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the  law  and  administration  of  waqfs  and 
that  if  required,  new  legislation  should  be  introduced. 

Priorities 

70.  Our  proposals  are  closely  integrated  and  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  classification  in  terms 
of  priorities.  A  lesser  programme  than  that  presented  is  always  possible,  but  the  risks  involved  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  proposed  programme  would  require  a  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  but  is 
in  our  view  feasible.  The  process  of  industrialisation  and  urbanisation  is  making  rapid  progress  with  the  risk 
of  consequences  in  terms  of  social  misery,  chaos  and  squalor.  We  have  the  experience  of  western  countries  to 
warn  and  guide  us  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglect.  The  price  of  such  neglect  cannot  be  measured  in 
direct  economic  terms  though  it  will  quite  certainly  mean  a  less  efficient  labour  force.  The  price  is  likely  to  be 
largely  political,  arising  out  of  the  exploitable  discontent  of  miserable  urban  populations  which  lack  healthy 
motivations,  any  sense  of  achievement,  or  responsible  social  leadership.  But  while  we  consider  priorities  not 
entirely  appropriate,  certain  points  can  be  made  very  sharply. 

(a)  No  solid  progress  can  be  made  without  a  corps  of  trained  social  workers.  Therefore  training  must  have 
first  priority. 

(jb)  But  training  cannot  take  place  without  practical  experience  in  good  working  projects.  Therefore,  some 
extension  of  projects  is  essential.  Within  the  various  kinds  of  projects,  urban  community  development  should 
have  first  priority,  since  this  is  urgent  preventive  work  and  has  a  high  training  value.  Resources  being  inadequate 
to  cover  the  needs  of  the  whole  country,  we  recommend  that  development  should  in  the  first  five  years  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  areas  where  the  projects  can  be  used  for  training  purposes.  As  social  workers  gain  confidence 
they  should  disperse  to  outlying  areas,  but  to  begin  with  they  will  need  the  convenience  of  concentration. 

(c)  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  train  social  workers  and  not  to  employ  them  on  work  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.  Therefore,  openings  in  the  field  must  be  designed  in  reasonably  accurate  relationship  to  the  number 
of  trained  workers  who  will  emerge  from  the  universities  and  other  courses.  (These  numbers  can  be  closely 
controlled  by -award  of  stipends).  The  salary  basis  for  trained  social  workers  without  supervisory  duties  should 
be  at  least  Rs.  250-20-450  a  month  with  prospects  for  advancement. 
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(d)  Services  for  the  direct  relief  of  poverty  are  less  important  in  this  country  at  present  than  services  for  the 
development  of  human  resources  which  will  cut  at  the  root  of  poverty.  Hence,  after  urban  community  develop¬ 
ment,  including  special  priority  for  areas  with  a  heavy  refugee  concentration,  and  the  appointment  of  social  wor¬ 
kers  in  new  housing  areas,  we  suggest  the  following  priorities  : 

(0  social  education  by  social  workers  to  get  families  and  especially  the  mothers  to  co-operate  in  education 
and  public  health  measures  ; 

(»)  recreational  programmes  for  adolescents  ; 

(«0  institutional  and  non-in stitutional  programmes  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children  deprived  of 
normal  home  life  ; 

(iv)  medical  social  work  in  hospitals  and  T.  B.  clinics  designed  to  make  the  medical  treatment  effective 
in  the  home  life  of  the  patients  ;  and 

(v)  programmes  for  the  training  of  the  handicapped. 

We  should  give  low  priorities  to  such  services  as  the  rehabilitation  of  adult  beggars  or  the  financial  relief  of  destitu¬ 
tion.  These  problems  are  spectacular  and  to  tackle  them  is  to  win  emotional  satisfaction.  But  these  are  pro¬ 
blems  on  such  a  scale  that  the  national  resources  available  cannot  possibly  go  far,  and  what  resources  there  are 
should  go  to  the  forms  of  welfare  likely  to  show  good  economic  and  social  returns. 

Targets 

71.  To  sum  up  our  proposals,  for  a  social  welfare  programme  we  recommend  : 

(а)  A  training  programme  in  universities,  and  special  courses,  designed  to  produce  500  trained  social 
workers  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period.  The  future  extent  and  nature  of  the  courses  be  then  reviewed. 

(б)  A  central  and  provincial  administrative  framework  capable  of  initiating  and  sustaining  some  work 
itself  and  equally  concerned  to  develop  the  services  of  voluntary  social  agencies. 

(c)  A  steady  programme  of  realistic  field  research  into  the  nature  of  remediable  social  strains. 

{d)  Seventy  urban  community  development  projects  placing  special  emphasis  on  areas  with  heavy  con¬ 
centrations  of  refugees. 

(e)  Ten  co-operative  projects  between  public  health  and  social  workers. 

if)  Ten  co-operative  projects  between  education  and  social  workers. 

(?)  Twenty  projects  in  child  and  adolescent  recreation  programmes. 

(h)  Twenty  projects  in  the  field  of  institutional  and  non-institutional  care  of  children  deprived  of  normal 
home  life. 

(0  Twenty  projects  in  programmes  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  handicapped. 

.  O’)  Twenty-five  projects  in  programmes  for  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquents. 

(k)  Twenty-five  projects,  for  medical  social  work  in  conjunction  with  hospitals  and  T.  B.  clinics. 

(/)  Two  pilot  projects  for  the  care  of  beggars  and  destitutes. 

(m)  Special  assistance  for  tackling  the  particular  problems  of  refugees. 

THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

72.  Mention  is  often  made  of  the  refugee  problem  as  if  it  were  a  single  problem  with  a  single  answer  about  a 
homogeneous  body  of  persons.  It  Would  be  more  correct  to  talk  of  “refugee  problems  ”  which  collectively  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  social  problems  of  great  magnitude.  By  the  end  of  1947  nearly  5  million  persons  had  entered  the 
country,  the  vast  majority  of  them  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  number  increased  to  over  seven  million  by  the 
beginning  of  1951,  when  the  first  census  was  taken.  The  number  of  refugees  is  now  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
8  million,  which  means  that  they  represent  roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  these,  6-7  million  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  in  West  Pakistan  and  the  rest  in  East  Pakistan,  A  group  as  large  as  this  naturally  has  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  and  problems.  Although  statistics  are  inaccurate  and  inadequate,  about  70  per  cent  are  estimated  to 
come  from  rural  areas  and  30  per  cent  from  urban  areas.  The  resettlement  of  rural  refugees  has  been  simple  and 
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more  successful.  The  problem  of  urban  refugees  is  more  difficult,  with  special  concentration  in  Karachi  which 
continues  to  receive  up  to  60  per  cent  of  incoming  refugees. 

73.  A  rough  estimate  is  that  2  million  refugees  remain  to  be  resettled.  Generally,  settlement  of  urban 
refugees  has  been  synonymous  with  housing,  but  many  face  such  additional  problems  as  uncertain  employment, 
disrupted  families  and  adjustment  to  a  new  society-especially  if  they  come  from  south  India  or  lived  m  villages 

and  are  now  squatters  in  urban  areas. 

74.  Some  30  million  rupees  have  been  allocated  since  independence  by  the  Central  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  to  help  refugees.  Much  of  this  has  gone  for  the  relief  of  immediate  distress  and  the  dev  elopment  of  housing. 
The  machinery  for  this  assistance  is  not  yet  free  of  administrative  problems.  Allotment  procedures  in  some 
cases  have  resulted  either  in  lack  of  allotment  or  multiple  allotments  and  have  led  to  frustration  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  There  appears  to  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  either  for  house  building,  or  other  purposes.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  “  known-how  ”  by  the  refugees  themselves.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  lies  as  much  in  assistance  to  refugees  to  give  them  greater  knowledge  of  the  services  available  to  them  as 

in  an  improvement  of  administration. 

75  We  have  suggested  specific  provisions  for  specific  refugee  problems,  but  our  basic  approach  is  that  the 
refugees  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate  class  of  the  community.  We  have  dealt  with  problems  which  face 
the  country  in  various  fields,  and  our  recommendations  apply  to  all.  Some  problems,  such  as  lack  of  housing, 
are  undoubtedly  of  more  importance  to  the  refugee  population  than  to  others,  and  they  will  benefit  more  from 
attempts  at  their  solution,  but  the  country’s  problems  need  to  be  attacked  as  a  whole  We  feel  that  any  ten  ency 
to  look  on  “  refugees  ”  not  as  persons  like  other  people  with  a  number  of  mdmdual  d.flerences,  but  as  a  labelled 
group  attracting  sympathy  ,  or  fear,  must  be  discouraged.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inherent  danger  in  the  very  use  of 
the  term  “  refugee  ”,  as  it  immediately  brings  to  mind  the  idea  of  non-refugees  in  contrast  to  refugees  and  creates 
a  psychological  barrier  which  need  not  be  there.  In  our  country  the  term  “  muhajir  ”,  though  inadequate ia  far 
more  appropriate  and  dignified,  as  it  recalls  to  mind  the  relationship  between  the  Ansars  and  Muhajirs at  Medina 
based  on  co-operation  and  integration,  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Holy  Prophet  and  h.s  followers.  In 
many  fields  and  areas  of  the  country  it  is  not  really  possible  to  treat  the  “  refugee  problem  as  separate  from  the 
total  national  life.  In  some  areas  Muhajirs  are  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  that  separate  program¬ 
mes  for  them  can  have  no  meaning  or  purpose.  But  even  where  this  is  not  the  care,  programmes  should  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  general  programmes  in  order  to  promote  the  ideas  of  integrated  communities. 

76  In  the  field  of  housing,  separate  colonies  and  settlements  as  they  exist  m  some  places  now,  increase  a 
feeling  of  living  on  the  fringe  of  i society  and  delay  the  process  of  adjustment  and  co-operation  between  muhajirs 
and  others.  In  dealing  with  Housing  and  Settlements  we  have,  therefore,  recommended  that  housing  program¬ 
mes  should  be  promoted  as  national  programmes  with  special  provision  for  muhajirs  ;  houses  will  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  muhajirs  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries.  Out  of  86 1  million  rupees  for  the  national  housing 

and  settlements  programme,  nearly  350  million  will  be  spent  on  pu  blic  housmg  and  rehabditation,  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  which  will  be  for  providing  housing  facilities  to  the  muhajirs.  Similarly  m  other  fields  health, 
education,  small-scale  industry,  etc.-no  separate  provision  has  been  made  for  refugees  in  the  development 
croeramme.  They  will  benefit  more  from  particular  schemes,  because  their  needs  or  skills  are  greater,  but  in 
all  these  programmes  they  should  be  treated  as  full  and  normal  citizens  of  the  country,  not  as  a  special  and  separate 

category. 

77.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  itself.  We  have  provided  for  a  single  urban 
community  development  programme.  However,  since  the  problems  of  areas  with  heavy  concentration  of  muha¬ 
jirs  are  likely  to  be  particularly  great,  we  have  suggested  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  70  community  develop¬ 
ment  projects  we  recommend  should  be  specifically  located  in  such  areas,  benefiting  about  a  million  people.  Th.s 
is  similar  to  the  special  attention  paid  to  other  problem  areas,  such  as  new  housing  schemes  m  urban  areas  for 
men  without  families.  In  other  fields  of  social  welfare  also  such  as  assistance  to  neglected  cnildren  and  women, 
youth  work,  and  provision  of  recreation  facilities,  we  have  proposed  a  single  programme.  Undoubtedly  many 
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of  the  schemes  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  muhajirs,  because  some  of  them  will  be  among  the  groups  most 
needing  assistance.  They  will  benefit  not  as  muhajirs  however,  but  as  individuals  who  particularly  need  help.  '-jj 

78.  There  are,  however,  a  few  problems  peculiar  to  muhajirs  as  such  and  special  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  them.  The  closing  of  a  point  of  entry  such  as  Khokrapar  will  not  necessarily  stop  the  influx  of  refugees  so 
long  as  the  need  remains,  as  has  been  witnessed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  incoming  refugees  could  be 
provided  with  assistance  and  advice  at  points  of  entry  including  guidance  and  employment  opportunities,  their 
later  integration  would  be  much  easier.  We  therefore,  recommend  the  expansion  of  the  staff  at  any  place  where 
refugees  continue  to  enter  in  numbers. 

79.  Provision  must  be  made  for  recovered  abducted  women  and  their  children.  This  requires  not  only  a 
“place  of  shelter  and  physical  rehabilitation,  but  also  assistance  in  re-adjustment  to  society,  perhaps  craft  training, 
certainly  special  psychological  support.  Trained  workers  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  Provision  for  both 
workers  and  funds  has  been  made  in  the  programme.  Training  in  social  work  should  also  be  provided  to  those 
Refugee  Welfare- Officers  who  would  benefit  from  it.  Funds  for  such  in-service  training  have  been  provided  in 
the  programme. 

ORGANISATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

80.  When  the  Social  Welfare  Chapter  of  the  Draft  Five  Year  Plan  was  in  preparation,  the  following  points 
were  taken  into  account  in  suggesting  administrative  arrangements  suited  to  the  present  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  Work  : — 

(a)  Procedures  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  designed  to  get  the  major  weight  of  implementing 
social  policies  taken  by  the  Provinces. 

(b)  We  do  not  have  so  many  able  specialists  in  social  affairs  that  we  can  easily  afford  to  have  two  parallel 
lines  of  people,  planners  and  operators  ;  though  in  5  or  10  years  the  position  may  be  different. 

(c)  Most  of  the  active  work  in  the  field  of  social  provision  must  be  done  at  the  Provincial  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  level.  The  Centre  needs  a  strong  but  a  numerically  limited  staff. 

(d)  Social  planning  and  welfare  operations  in  the  field  must  be  effectively  integrated  so  that  field  experience 
modifies  plans  while  planning  adds  vision  to  field  work. 

(e)  Thinking  on  the  national  scale,  many  major  policy  questions  will  need  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Government,  and  there  must  be  easy  channels  for  cross-communication  between  the  Centre  and 
the  Provinces. 

if)  At  vital  points  the  influence  of  elected  representatives  should  be  felt. 

(g)  But  for  an  initial  period  of,  say,  5  to  10  years,  social  planning  and  welfare  development  should  be  kept 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  hurly  burly  of  political  strife  and  should  also  be  free  to  develop  a  momen¬ 
tum  of  their  own,  administratively  independent  of  existing  government  functions  in  the  social  field, 
such  as  education  or  health. 

Si.  Many  of  these  principles  have  been  followed  in  the  remarkable  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  administration  of  social  welfare  since  early  1956.  Social  Welfare  still  remains,  somewhat  inappropri¬ 
ately,  a  function  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Works,  but  in  West  Pakistan  there  is  a  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Local  Government,  and  in  East  Pakistan  there  is  a  Department  of  Health  and  Local  Self  Govern¬ 
ment,  responsible  for  social  welfare.  This  is  proof  that  social  welfare  is  established  as  a  recognised  field  of 
government  operation  and  initiative.  In  addition  a  National  and  two  Provincial  Councils  of  Social  Welfare 
have  been  set  up.  These,  though  differing  in  certain  respects  from  the  Social  Welfare  Boards 
recommended  in  the  Draft  Five  Year  Plan,  constitute  a  genuine  and'  important  advance  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  of  membership  corresponds  closely  to  that  proposed  in  the  Draft  Five  Year  Plan,  namely 
(so  far  as  the  Centre  is  concerned)  that  the  responsible  Minister  should  be  Chairman  or  President  ;  the  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  should  be  an  independent  public  person,  preferably  a  woman  ;  the  members  should  comprise  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  the  majority  of  them  being  independent  persons  with  interest  and  experience 
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in  the  social  field,  as  well  as  independent  persons  from  the  Federal  Area  and  the  representatives  of  Central  Minis¬ 
tries.  The  membership  of  Provincial  councils  is  similar  in  structure  though  of  course  there  are  no  members  from 
outside  the  Province  concerned. 

82.  The  Draft  Plan  favoured  according  to  the  National  Council  (as  it  will  be  referred  to  henceforth  in  order 
to  conform  with  actuality)  more  independence  than  it  possesses  at  present.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  new  and 
important  service  of  social  welfare  were  to  develop  as  smoothly  as  is  desirable,  it  should  be  removed  so  far  as 
possible  from  the  field  of  political  exigency  by  being  placed,  even  though  formally  part  of  a  Ministry, in  the  charge 
of  an  ad  hoc  organisation.  Funds  were  to  be  made  available  to  this  organisation  by  the  Central  Government 
and  were  to  be  spent  through  grants-in-aid  for  the  overall  development  of  welfare  services. 

83.  At  the  moment  the  National  Council  has  not  the  width  of  scope  which  was  envisaged,  and  there  is 
some  division  between  the  social  welfare  functions  of  Government  and  Councils,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the 
Provinces.  Government  has  continued  to  retain  prime  responsibility  for  training,  urban  community  develop¬ 
ment,  and  medical  social  work,  while  the  Councils  have  concentrated  on  collaboration  with  the  voluntary  agencies, 
to  which  they  make  grants-in-aid  from  the  funds  made  available  to  them  by  the  Government.  It  is  perhaps 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  a  body  like  the  National  Council  for  Social  Welfare  is  a  new  organisation 
which  must  work  out  its  own' modus  operandi  and  that  its  members  cannot  readily  come  together  more  than  every 
three  months,  that  the  whole  burden  of  social  welfare  should  not  be  laid  upon  it.  Nevertheless  its  terms  of  re- 
erence  are  wide  enough  for  it  to  cany  out  the  principal  functions  described  in  the  Draft  Plan 

(a)  Consideration  of  broad  policies  for  the  development  of  social  well-being,  including  the  formulation 
of  experimental  policies,  which  may  cut  across  the  departmental  lines  of  education,  health,  housing, 

*  refugees  and  labour  in  the  interest  of  the  social  well-being  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  high  standards  of  performance  in  both  official  and  voluntary  effort  in  the 
social  welfare  field  throughout  the  country. 

(c)  Help  and  guidance  in  the  establishment  of  Provincial  Social  Welfare  Councils  and  the  definition  of 
their  functions. 

(i)  Receipt  of  central  funds  earmarked  for  social  welfare  and  their  distribution  to  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  or  directly  to  agencies  engaged  in  the  field,  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  action  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Social  Welfare  Councils. 

(e)  The  organisation,  in  conjunction  with  Universities,  Public  Service  Commissions,  and  other  agencies, 
of  the  recruitment  and  training  of  professional  social  workers. 

(f)  Negotiating,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  Government  Departments,  for  the  engagement  of 
foreign  staff  and  for  the  receipt  of  foreign  aid  in  connection  with  social  welfare  activities. 

(g)  Responsibility  for  public  relations  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  and  for  the  co-ordination  of  statistical  and 
research  material  and  its  publication  when  desirable. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  National  Council  for  Social  Welfare  is  broadening  the  scope  of  its  interests 
and  activities  to  include  the  topics  listed  above,  and  that  the  time  may  come,  though  probably  not  within  the  pre¬ 
sent  Plan  period,  when  it  will  have  proved  its  capacity  to  take  over  functions  at  present  vested  in  the 

Government. 

84  At  the  moment  the  staff  of  the  National  Council  for  Social  Welfare  consists  of  an  Organiser  and  secre¬ 
tarial  staff.  At  least  two  more  officers  are  needed,  one  dealing  with  Research  and  Information,  the  other  with 

Voluntary  Agencies. 

85  So  far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned,  the  fact  that  social  welfare  is  designated  in  the  Constitution  as 
a  Provincial  subject,  has  great  bearing  on  questions  of  administration.  While  it  is  the  task  of  the  Centre  to  guide, 
to  stimulate,  to  establish  standards,  and  to  determine  certain  issues  of  national  importance,  it  has  no  direct  social 
work  responsibilities  save  in  the  Karachi  area.  In  the  provinces,  however,  the  relevant  Departments  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Councils  of  Social  Welfare  are  together  responsible  for  the  whole  range  of  practical  social  welfare  as  well 
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f0r  a^mmistratron'  planning,  training,  and  injecting  stimulus  into  municipal  and  other  bodies,  voluntary  agen- 
cies,  and  private  individuals.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Planning  Board  to  suggest  a  comprehMsively 
detailed  administration  to  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  particular,  it  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Social  Welfare  Councils  should  be  primarily  executive,  or  primarily  advisoiy  bodies.  At  present  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  their  function  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Central  Social  Welfare  Conned,  and  similarly 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend  their  scope  when  they  have  acquired  further  experience. 

in  “t  eaCh  Pr0VinCkl  Government  is  wo*ing  out  its  own  administrative  pattern,  we  suggest  that 

there  should  be  three  sections  : — 


(a)  Urban  community  development  dealing  with  : 

(0  Community  development  schemes 
(ii)  Social  aspects  of  all  urban  housing  schemes 
{iii)  Social  work  support  in  selected  areas  for  public  health  programmes 
(iv)  Social  work  support  in  selected  areas  for  .educational  programmes 

In  these  fields  the  Provincial  organisation  should  operate  directly,  employing  staff  for  the  field  work  level 
but  enrolling  the  help  of  voluntary  societies,  of  local  authorities,  and  of  individual  volunteers  to  the  maximum 

extent.  Projects  should  be  closely  related  to  the  training  needs  of  the  Universities  and  other  courses  in  social 
work. 


(6)  Research  and  Evaluation  : 


(0  Original  sociological  research,  either  directly  or  through  universities,  designed  to  elucidate  the 
nature  of  the  social  needs  of  the  Province. 

(//)  An  itinerant  advisory  service  mainly  carried  by  the  Advisers  and  Senior  Field  Inspectors,  desig¬ 
ned  to  raise  standards  of  work  both  in  urban  community  development  and  in  urban  and  rural 
voluntary  societies  by  spreading  ideas  and  evaluating  performances. 

(c)  Services  by  voluntary  societies. 


A  section  concerned  with  encouraging  and  supporting  the  voluntary  societies  most  of  whom  will  be  provid¬ 
ing  curative  and  rescue  services. 

87.  It  will  be  most  important  that  there  should  be  a  small  but  highly  qualified  staff,  which  would  ideally 
comprise  a  Director  or  Organiser  of  Social  Welfare,  and  one  officer  responsible  for  each  of  the  three  functions 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Depending  upon  the  policy  of  the  Provincial  Government  concerned, 
these  persons  would  either  belong  to  the  relevant  government  Departments,  or  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Provincial 
Social  Welfare  Councils. 


88.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the  contribution  of  local  authorities  to  social  planning  and  social  welfare 
programmes.  This  is  not  because  local  authorities  do  not  matter  ;  they  are  most  important.  But  in  a  general 
report  such  as  this,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  in  any  sort  of  detail  with  the  variety  of  local  authorities  in  the  provinces 
or  with  the  very  uneven  quality  of  their  performance.  In  our  view,  the  Provincial  Governments  should  take 
very  active  steps,  first  to  discover  which  local  authorities  are  willing  to  act  vigorously  and  to  encourage  them  with 
grants,  and  then  to  campaign  to  arouse  the  interest  of  others.  Local  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  play  a 
part  in  the  development  of  social  welfare  activities,  and  in  the  support  of  local  voluntary  societies. 

89.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  significant  unemployment  of  trained  staff.  The 
administrative  scheme  we  have  proposed  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  controls  for  this  purpose.  The 
Provincial  Governments  should  themselves  be  direct  employers  in  community  development  schemes,  which  will 
employ  about  half  of  the  social  workers.  This  proportion  could  be  increased  or  decreased  a  little  in  relation  to 
the  pressure  for  trained  workers  from  voluntary  organisations.  The  Centre,  through  its  financial  subsidies,  will 
be  the  decisive  factor  in  formulati  g  training  policy  for  the  production  of  new  social  workers  and  will  also  have 
the  provincial  forecasts  of  projects  under  consideration.  The  Centre  will  be  able  to  influence  the  number  of 
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universities  starting  courses  and  the  number  of  students  for  whom  stipends  will  be  offered.  Central  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  should  take  special  care  that  all  trained  workers  are  suitably  employed  and  are  provided  with 
prospects  of  promotions  in  their  careers  comparable  to  those  in  parallel  services.  They  should  work  out  policies 
for  this  purpose  and  make  effective  arrangements  for  implementing  them. 

LEGISLATION 

90.  Since  the  country  is  entering  the  stormy  waters  of  an  industrial  and  social  revolution,  the  importance 

of  good  legislation  is  obvious.  Yet  to  secure  good  legislation  is  a  delicate  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  good 
that  against  the  foreground  of  change  there  should  be  a  solid  background  of  fundamental  legislative  order  ;  on. 
the  other  there  is  real  danger  that  excessive  and  premature  legislation  may,  by  its  ineffectiveness,  bring  good  in¬ 
tentions  into  disrepute.  It  is  universal  experience  that  legislation  is  useless  as  an  instrument  of  reform  until 
public  opinion  is  prepared  to  accept  the  new  law  in  general  and  until  the  Government  has  the  means  to  enforce 

observance  in  particular. 

91  We  do  not  therefore,  propose  that  there  should  be  any  substantial  output  of  new  legislation  relating 
to  social  welfare.  We  suggest  that  the  Central  Social  Welfare  Board  Council  and  the  Provincial  Social  Welfare 
Boards  Council  should  first  spend  as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary  observing  the  working  of  existing  legislation 
at  the  national  and  local  levels,  and-  then  formulate  legislative  programmes  of  such  an  order  as  will  carry 
public  opinion  and  be  enforceable.  It  appears  to  us  likely  in  course  of  time  that  existing  or  new  legislation 

will  be  required  : 

(a)  to  protect  children  deprived  of  normal  home  life, 

(b)  to  establish  children’s,  courts  and  appropriate  social  services  in  conjunction  with  the  courts, 

(c)  to  regulate  the  establishment  and  organisation  of  orphanages  and  other  institutions  for  the  residen¬ 
tial  care  of  children,  ■  .  . 

(d)  to  prohibit  children  from  begging  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  institutions, 

0)  to  give  local  authorities  power-to  acquire  land  for  play-grounds  and  other  recreational  purposes, 

(/)  to  give  local  authorities  powers  to-provide  for  the  social  well-being  of  residents  in  new  housing  estates 
as  well  as  to  ensure  the  observance  of  satutary  conditions,  and 

(e)  to  regulate  the  use  of**  waqf ”  and  other  charitable  funds.  ^ 

92.  Social  legislation  should  be  framed  only  in  the  light  of  careful  examination  of  what  is  required  and  of 
what  can  be  enforced.  Immediately  it  appears  to  us  necessary  only  to  ensure  that  the  Central  Government,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  and  local  authorities  have  wide  powers  to  spend  public  money  on  all  forms  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  training  and  research,  either  directly,  through  other  statutory  agencies,  or  by  grants  to  voluntary  societies. 

93  The  following  Table  shows  proposed  allocations  for  social  welfare  in  the  public  sector  by  executing 
authorities.  The  costs  borne  by  local  self-governing  bodies  are  not  included. 

Table 

Proposed  allocation  for  social  welfare,  public  sector,  1955-60,  by  executing  authorities 

• - —  1  .  (Million  Rs.) 

East  Pakistan  West  Central 

Name  of  schemes  Government  Pakistan  Govern-  Total 

Government  ment 


Training  ... 

Administration 

Research  ... 

Urban  community  development 
Remedial  establishments 

Total 


1-05 

1-37 

0-33 

2-75 

0-51 

0*56 

1-15 

2-22 

0-27 

0-78 

1-05 

4-08 

4-48 

1-33 

9-89 

7-30 

7-41 

1-88 

16-59 

13-21 

14-60 

4-69 

32-50 

GPPK— H  3  P.B.— 29-1-58— 1,000. 
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Chapter  31 


Introduction 


the  special  areas  and  other  tribal  territories. 


part  !n  Arras «ffo!mCTnNortii-^^°FroTuer^Pro!An«™'nd0BalucUtsItaa*'PefP^eS'  Por  tbe  most 

Union  (for  which  no  special  form  of  administration  exists  save  tw  r  ,  •  n> In  folmer  Baluchistan  States 
cognised),  and  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  which  constitute Si  tZ  ””  "*  ^ 

designated  as  Excluded  and  Added  Areas  in  which  the  great  ,  '  .  re  a  e  a  so  certam  other  areas 

which  some  partial  autonomy  of  the  tribesmen  under  their  chiefs ;  b  rloMised” ifn  tribesmen  and  in 

noted,  much  of  Hazara  District  constituted  a  Special  Area  but  it  has  n  mv  hf  i  i  ° .  recentIy>  lt  may  ako  be 
administrative  system  of  West  Pakistan.  On  the  whole  the  Political  Ag  r®el ly be®n  incorporated  in  the  normal 
thought  of  as  being  directly  administered,  through  their’  Political  Agents  byl  D  ™y  be 

the  West  Pakistan  Government.  But  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  ffn  n  i  °f  Tribal  Affairs  of 

Union)  which  are  almost  entirely  tribal  In  population,  are administeLdTv  theC™”  Balucllistan  States 

Additional  Commissioner,  Kalat,  and  their  relationship  with  the  Department  of  T  'hTTm””’  Que“a’  and  !he 
The  Central  Ministry  of  States  and  Frontier  Regions  is  concerned  with  both  these  re  fans w  “  ^ ^ 
act  for  development  purposes  as  a  link  or  as  a  co-ordinator  of  policy  withio  ti  8  ns’ but  ca“not  said  to 
sions  of  the  tribal  areas,  there  are  considerable  diversities  in  adminilafi  ,?  Var’°US  admiIlistrative  divi- 

rM  «-  ***>•  *«“• . & ;  t  ««•  •. 

tribesmen  than  is  normal  in  the  Agencies ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  also  adm’n,s'ra‘io“  of  the 

“f  Agea,s  camot  P“etrate  :  th«  are  Pockets  of  land  in  which  adult  franchise  exllx  L  f  P°H‘ 
where  only  specially  designated  notables  have  the  right  to  vote  In  general  •»  t  surrounded  bT  territory 

administrative  pattern  as  applied  to  various  tribal  groups  have  hee  8  ’ '  b®  Sa‘d  that  distinctions  In 

to  a  variety  of  policies  and  exigencies,  and,  ^  a"d  *  response 

be  Stressed,  for  example,  that  both  the  geographical  location  and  the  war  like  disno  nml  hardiy 

the  north-west,  has  necessitated  a  radically  different  treatment  from  that  which  ST  ?  thf  Pa"lan  tribes  of 
nantly  quiescent  and  Budhist  tribes  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  Nevertheless  despoil  ‘he  PredoD,U 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  and  topographical  complexity  and  it  would  notT^T  d'fferences> 
conduct  an  examination  of  the  tribal  areas  with  a  view  to  simplification*  and  stlda^, ion  wife  ££ 

administrative  provision  exists.  However,  aTexplIlefr^^LTfalllh '  tl"  T$  WhiCh  SPCdal 
is  so  complex  and  diverse  that  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  toLT administrative  Pa«eni 
policy  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  of  including  in  the  discussion  „  i  nd  whatls  not.  a  tribal  area.  The 
by  tribal  peoples.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Districts  of  Kalat  iw*  area  Pred°miuantly  inhabited 
States  Union.  Certain  points  should  be  made  in  relation  to  tribal  pen 'll0"  0rmeri ly  comprising Baluchistan 
been  defined.  In  general,  it  is  taken  to  be  a  relatively  small  group  of  peopfc  fcsm'L  1  Vari°Usly 

modern  nation  states,  which  is  technologically  backward,  which  acknowledge! , "  the  Smallest  of 
chiefs,  its  own  laws  and  customs,  and  in  which  the  members  frequently  recognise  0W”  USUa"y  hereditary’ 
very  many  tribesmen  feel  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  Pakistan  fW  a  h  Y  l  S  common  ancestry.  While 

many  have  done  signal  service  to  the  wider  community  both  before  andTnl  T  f  "ibe  SeC°nd’ and  While 
mains  true  that  the  existence  of  tribal  minorities  constitutes  something  of  a  ,Independence’ 11  nevertheless  re- 
cratic  state.  Should  the  aim  be  to  ‘  protect  ’  them  :  to  help  them  tn  8  chaileng'»g  problem  to  any  demo- 

withas  little  interference  as  possible  by  the ‘corruption’ l  modernC?0UTet(he,VmMem0rial  Wayof  life 

as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  larger  life  of  the  nation,  to  emphasise  the  wide  rather  tZ  T  them 

to  inculcate  ideals  of  national  citizenship  into  their  possibly  parochial  outlook  ?  t!  narr°W  loyaIties> and 

must,  of  course,  be  seen  within  the  context  of  political  realitv  h.,ith»a  c  ■  lhcsegcn<‘ral  considerations 

intermediate  policies.  V’ bl“  ‘he  defiim,on  of  ends  is  of  assistance  in  framing 
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3.  The  view  taken  by  the  Board  is  that  sooner  or  later  and  in  one  way  or  another  it  is  ine^tabkthat  the 

tribal  populations  of  Pakistan  s“d  “pentocete  the  development 

literacy  and  its  remarkable  as  Kurram  Gharri,  Warsak,  Karnafuli, 

of  natural  resources  in  remo  r  gi  ,  ler  activities  will  without  question  lead  to  increased  contact 

is  not  merely  imtahilitv  dften  characterised  by  an  increase  of  anti-social  behaviour.  It  is  perhaps  mevi- 

is  usually  a  period  of  instab  ill  y,  throueh  this  stage  before  their  eventual  positive 

tab,e  that  all  the  authorities  from  the  task 

adjustment  to  modern  con  as  ^  ^  as  po(riMe>  Qr  of  helping  the  people  concerned  to  retain  what  is  ap- 

propriatefin  their  own  culture,  while  they  assimilate  what  is  valuable  to  them  of  the  wrder  national  cmhzation. 

4  Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  achieving  this  aim  is  to  afford  all  available  help  to  the  peoples  in  ques- 
Perhaps  me  mos  *  as  .Me  For  this  reason,  the  bulk  of  the  proposals  made  are  con- 

tion  in  leading  tbw  £  J*  the  radical  alteration,  of  conditions.  It  has  been  found  in  almost. 

T  rtWltw32  a  people  which  is,  for  example,  literate,  which  is  less  impoverished  than  it  was  because 
all  parts  of  the  world,  P  P  ,  aericulture  for  which  exist  certain  additional  openings  for  em- 

°\  ‘^eoHXkss  likely3 to'  be  shattered  as  a  community,  than  one  which  remained  very  backward  until  suddenly 
ploym  ,  through  the  discovery  of  great  mineral  resources  in  some  parts  of  the  world-with  modern 

broug  tin  o  con  0f  1ivine  A  group  in  which  the  standards  of  life  are  gradually  raised  without  the 

teCtmm  oTlife  bring  drastically  altered  is  likely  to  remain  a  stable  component  of  society,  and  indeed ‘o  contribute 
to\he  larger  society,  through  the  preservation  rather  than  the  destruction  of  its  own  intrinsic  qualities. 

8  d  administrative  future  of  the  tribal  areas  must  wait  upon  events,  hut  there  is  no  question,  but  ha 
whatever  the  future  holds  will  come  more  easily  to  birth  if  the  poverty  and  stress  and  ignorance  c^rac  ensing 
n  If  the  tribal  regions  are  reduced.  This  policy  for  the  tribal  territories  might  be  summed  up  as  the  gradual 
increase  of  political  stability,  economic  and  social  progress,  and  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Tribal  Belt  of  West  Pakistan 

,  From  cbitral  in  the  far  north  of  West  Pakistan,  to  Mekran  on  the  coast,  there  stretches  a  huge  trac  o 
land  narrow  at  the  top  and  bulging  broadly  at  the  bottom,  which  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  tribal  peop  es, 
ven’ those  who  are  not  specially  administered  in  Kalat  Division,  living  for  the  most  part  in  almost  feudal  sub- 
6  •  ion  to  their  chiefs  and  at  least  half  being  nomadic  or  migratory.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  recognised  ha  - 
mission  to  th  North-West  Frontier  Province  Special  Areas  coupled  with  Quetta  and  Kalat 

the  area  J)f  the  size  of  the  whole  of  West  Pakisatn,  and  almost  three  times  as  large  as  East  Pakistan 

Divisions,  on  k  only  40,00,000  of  whom  10,00,000  live  in  the  vast  area  (1,34,000  square  miles)  of  Quetta 

and  Kalat  Divisions.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  these  areas  had  until  Independence  for  a  very  long  period  been 
ktentlv 'neglected.  The  main  purpose  of  the  administration  was  to  keep  them  quiescent  rather  than  to 
Tllon  them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  no  efforts  at  development  have  been  made,  or  that  nothing  las  been 
V  fd  but  great  proportions  of  even  such  money  as  was  spent,  were  wasted  because  of  the  social  an  psy¬ 
chological  climte  peculiar  to  these  regions.  There  are  three  important  reasons  why  efforts  should  be  made  to 

initiate  a  coherent  programme  of  development  . 

(a)  It  is  incompatible  with  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  Republic  that  consistent  efforts  should  not  be  made 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  population  of  its  most  backward  and  impoverished  areas, 
fbl  Although  there  are  still  political  problems  on  the  frontier  requiring  considerable  care  the  attainment 
of  independence  has  markedly  affected  the  political  situation  in  general.  In  the  past  it  was  practical 
policy  to  keep  the  tribes  as  peaceful  and  well  disposed  as  possible  by  means  of  plentiful  bribes  and 
loose-reined  administration.  The  only  alternative  would  have  been  a  costly  and  difficult  attempt 
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at  utter  subjugation.  Had  this  attempt  failed,  as  every  tribal  war  indicated  that  it  would  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  anything  hke  peace  on  the  frontier  would  have  become  virtually  impossible  Now 
however,  the  situation  is  very  different.  The  majority  of  tribals  are  happy  to  be  citfzens  of  an  wl! 
™c  RePubllc.  there  is  of  course,  some  disaffection  still,  there  are  inter-tribal  f„„,k  ,1 

plentiful  quarrels  between  individuals  and  families.  But  on  the  whole  th  ,  ’  .“  ,  'T  are 

-ft  WhereaS’  hl  tHe  PaSt’  the  °PtimU'n  Possibility  was  tZunttsStf 
e  o  tribal  territory  between  the  settled  areas  and  the  Afghan  frontier,  the  need  now-and  7e  pos- 

to  h  y  lr1Stb0rtai!tiib  C’  dep“dabIe  and  l0^al  froutier  Wt-  This  will  not  be  achieved  by  attempts 

1  the  tribes  10  live  -  in  -  -  -  -S 

(c)  There  is  considerable  wealth  to  be  derived  from  these  areas.  Develonment  in  the  r  ,• 

? r  “ »  “»>“  »i»“»  - — k-i  zzzzz 

la  long  term  gams  to  the  economy  of  the  whole  country.  There  are  considerable  i  A  P  . 
there  is  scope  for  cottage  industries,  much  of  the  country  is  verv  suitahl  f  u  **  dep°Slts’ 
are  unique  opportunities  for  agriculture  besides  the  normal  subsistence  crops.  P *** 

6.  The  principles  while  should  be  followed  in  relation  to  the  tribal  territories  of  w«t  p  v  ,  . 

Mute  a  separate  approach  to  a  separate  problem  of  development  It  is  of  J  !  W  1 ?  c  “  d°  n°£. COnS' 
tribal  life,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  areas  a  PolTV  !  A  .  ^  i™6  ^ the  °rganisation  of 
sioner,  Collector  or  District  Magistrate  h  the  reDrZltlt  \  r  ^  ^  ^  3  DePuty  Commis- 

tive  qualities  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  It  would  e“d°WS  the“  With  Certain  distinc- 

any  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Special  Areas  should  be  bas  A  m  *  3  S<?°US  mistake  t0  CODsider  that 

xh,  ««™,  or  lta, 

them  ;  and  they  have,  therefore  to  be  infepraf^rt  +1  set^ec*  districts  bordering 

ssary  that  these  fact  sh  uM  be  borne  in  m  l  f  f  of  the  rest  of  West  Pakistan.  It  is  nece? 

legions.  ‘Dd  ”  f°rmUlalinE  P01'™5  for  the  economic  development  of  these 

The  Special  Areas  of  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  : 

7.  The  Trihal  areas  of  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Previn  « 

■J- "  “■*  '*■<  ■»—  ««W  p~.f  th, 

divided  among  several  Agencies  and  several  areas  which  come  directly  under  Denutv  Cn  ^  are 

ditions  vary  so  widely  between  and  indeed  within  each  Aeencv  tW  a  *  ■,  P  FY  Commissl°ners,  but  con- 

ting  a  general  policy  must  be  left  very  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  nTnon  thespo^  Th'^  f  T’6™"' 
respect  of  topography  but  of  the  administrative  system  the  character  of  ,1.  7  Tbls  ^  not  only  true  in 
and  the  tribesmen’s  interest  in  development,  willingness  to  co Operate  itLT^T ‘7“°“’ 
and  relative  sense  of  security  to  engage  in  productive  enterprise  For  the  most  T  t 
is  mountanous  and  barren,  though  there  are  some  fertile  valleys  The  k  »•  ^  ,  pai rt’  the  teiritory 

extensive  system  of  strategic  roads  villages  are  for  the  most  r.  V  >s  entirely  rural,  and  while  there  is  an 

and  Kurram  areas),  andffe  popl  ^^d  The  TZ’  T"^'0  <““*  Ma“a°d>  ®wat 
to  be  a  little  above  three  milL  The  mode  of  fet  in«St  P°P  °D  of  *>““  areas  is  estimated 
areas  of  the  North-West  and  of  the  rest  otTnZy  Z  **^  *»!**•** 

administrative  organ  Of  which  is  a  Jirea  or  ConnHI  nf  m  uF  F  have  a  tnba  orSamsation,  the 

the  spokesman  who,  if  of  a  string  ZamSr  mav  ^  bod*  of  wbicb  a  ^alik  is 

somewhat  informal  sort.  But  Maliks  cannot  commit  their  JiZ  functl0n  as  a  leader,  though  of  a 

Jirga  has  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  which  is  binding  to  ail.  ’t  rol7f  thlplir  Ta™^  ^  ‘he 
the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  welfare  of  the  Tribal  i  •  ,  optical  Agent  is  to  look  after 
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-very  rigid  code  of  tribal  custom,  sternly  and  vigorously  applied  by  the  Jirgas,  which  protect  the  community  from 
crime  against  it  and  from  the  violation  of  community  taboos.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  bloodfeud  in  certain  areas  brings  some  hazard  to  life  and  may  cause  considerable  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  to  many  families.  This  institution  certainly  retards  economic  and  social  development  and  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  progress  held  by  most  of  the  tribesmen  themselves. 

8.  In  the  past,  the  tribal  areas  have  been  extremely  unsettled  and  were  garrisoned  by  large  military  forces. 
This  meant  that  efforts  towards  material  development  were  not  made' with  any  great  consistency  or  success. 

Of  recent  years,  the  atmosphere  has  greatly  changed.  Except  for  a  small  number  of  mal-contents,  the  majority 
of  tribesmen  are  thankful  to  be  citizens  of  Pakistan.  On  the  one  hand  the  number  of  regular  troops  in  the  areas 
has  been  enormously  reduced,  while  on  the  other,  the  number  of  schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  the  like  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  now  over  300  schools  as  compared  with  about  60  at  Independence  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  scholarships  is  given  for  higher  studies  outside  the  tribal  areas.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
these  things  are  being  increasingly  appreciated  and  demanded  by  the  tribesmen.  There  have  also  been  some 
small  efforts  to  stimulate  cottage  industries  and  to  train  more  skilled  workers  for  them,  and  there  have  been 
advances  in  irrigation  and  land  reclamation,  and  in  forestry  work.  Development  on  the  edge  of  the  tribal  areas 
has  also  had  important  repercussions.  The  P.  I.  D.  C.  Woollen  Mills  at  Bannu,  for  instance,  offers  a  local  market 
for  wool  from  the  tribal  belt  and  also  employment  to  some  tribal  workers ;  there  are  proposals  for  using  its  needs 
and  expert  guidance  to  develop  related  cottage  industries.  The  Kurram  Gharri  and  the  Warsak  Dams  have  also 
offered  tribesmen  the  experience  of  regular  paid  employment. 

9  Despite  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  however,  the  tribal  areas  are  still  poverty  stricken,  and 
much  of  the  unsettlement  which  survives,  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  iu  the  simplest  terms,  there  are  too 
many  people  to  live  adequately  in  the  country  as  it  is.  The  tribesmen  have  the  alternative  of  remammg  where 
they  are  and  except  in  certain  fertile  areas,  such  as  Kurrum  valley,  of  facing  great  material  hardships  ;  or  of 
moving  out  of  the  tribal  zone  to.  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  latter  alternative,  of  course,  usually  implies 
leaving  their  families  behind  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  obtaining  employment  in  jobs  which  are  frequently 
unsuitable  and  unremunerative.  Some  progress  in  being  made  in  the  implementation  of  plans  for  settling  a 
certain  number  of  families  in  the  Thai  Development  Area,  and  in  Bahawalpur  and  Hyderabad  Divisions,  and 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  similar  projects  made  possible,  for  example,  by  the  Kurram  Gharri  Dam,  in  the 
future.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  important  that  the  relevant  authorities  consider  making  a  specific  allo¬ 
cation  to  tribesmen  out  of  the  public  lands  that  are  proposed  to  be  reclaimed  or  provided  with  irrigation  facilities. 
But  these  things  can  only  be  considered  as  forming  small  beginnings  to  the  attack  on  a  major  problem. 

10  It  must  be  constantly  home  in  mind  that  poverty  is  thetargest  single  factor  leading  to  distress  and  that 
other  difficulties,  though  not  created,  are  enhanced  by  poverty.  This  means  that,  although  it  is  necessary  to 
advance  on  a  wide  front— material  progress,  for  example,  without  comparable  educational  advances  particularly 

of  a  vocational  type  would  not  suffice— the  main  object  of  policy  must  be  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 

amount  spent  on  constructive  development,  and  to  ensure  that  this  development  is  not  only  rapid  but  relevant 
to  local  needs  and  resources, 

11.  Only  by  raising  the  general  standard  of  living  will  it  be  possible  to  create  a  lasting  social  stability  which 
in  turn,  will  prove  conducive  to  further  purposive  economic  enterprise.  Great  effort  coupled  with  considerable 
skill  and  tact  will  be  required,  particularly  fromTolitical  Agents  and  their  staffs,  if  steady  advances  are  to  be  made. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  nothing  positive  will  be  accomplished  in  the  tribal  areas  by  external  fiat  and  imposi¬ 
tion  from  above.  The  tribesmen  are.  proud  of  their  traditional  independence,  and  no  schemes,  however  well- 
conceived,  will  prove  acceptable  unless  the  people  themselves  come  to  feel  far  more  strongly  the  need  for 
development,  and  the  necessity  for  their  own  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  lives. 

12.  The  schemes  and  general  principles  of  development  for  the  tribal  belt  fall  into  two  main  categories 

(1)  Schemes  which  are  specifically  local  in  character,  having  been  devised  in  conformity  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  needs  of  the  areas. 
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(2)  Schemes  which  form  part  of  the  general  programme  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  education,  health  services,  cottage  industries  etc.,  in  the  Province. 


Local  Schemes — 


(a)  General 

13.  Before  considering  more  specific  schemes  there  are  certain  matters  of  general  principle  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  Special  Areas.  We  recommend  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  schools 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  within  and  on  the  fringes  of  the  Tribal  Areas  as  fast  as  the  tribesmen  ask  for  them  and 
as  fast  as  funds  and  staff  are  available.  Quite  apart  from  the  need  for  these  services,  they  can  play  an  essential 
part  in  bringing  together  the  people  in  cooperative  effort  regardless  of  personal  enmities.  It  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  education  can  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  bring  peace  and  progress  to  these  areas.  But 

,  special  efforts  must  be  made>  whicb  may  well  be  costly,  to  ensure  that  the  schooling  provided  is  really  good. 
There  are  four  prerequisites  for  this  :  (a)  the  schools  themselves  must  be  efficient,  attractive  and  staffed  by 

‘  PerS°nS  °f  D10re  than  oridinary  competence  ;  (b)  there  must  be  effective  supervision  carried  out  by  specially 
appointed  officers  ;  (c).  there  should  be  a  strong  religious  background  to  instruction  ;  and  (d)  teaching  at  all 
stages  should  have  a  practical  bias,  and  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  economic  conditions,  actual  and 
potential,  of  the  district.  There  is  a  strong  case  for,  at  any  rate,  a  limited  amount  of  boarding  education  outside 
the  tribal  territories,  for  boys  at  first,  perhaps  later  for  girls.  Here,  youngsters  while  remaining  in  touch  with 
their  homes  and  retaining  their  appreciation  of  what  is  valuable  in  tribal  life,  will  see  even  more  clearly  the  futility 
of  the  blood  feud.  We  recommend  that  the  schools  should,  as  well  as  offering  a  sound  general  education,  give 
ample  opportunity  for  vocational  training  in  agriculture,  engineering  and  commerce,  and  for  girls,  domestic 
subjects.  In  relation  to  health,  we  think  that  a  bold  devlopment  of  health  work  would  yield  good  returns 
Devoted  men  and  women  willing  to  move  out  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  teaching 
health  principles  as  well  as  healing  bodies  would,  in  addition  to  tlieir  professional  work,  perform  great  service 
in  demonstrating  a  positive  social  attitude.  It  is  of  particular  importance  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
preventive  medicine  ;  indeed  well-organised  campaigns  against  malaria  and  tuberculosis  should  be  given  priority 
even  over  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  We  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  relieve  poverty  and  so  to 
improve  social  conditions  in  general,  by  the  establishment  of  economic  enterprises  and  large  public  works  on  the 
,  periphery  of  the  special  areas*  Such  activities  should  employ  suitably  trained  and  appropriately  qualified  wel¬ 
fare  officers,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  see  that  both  the  employed  men  and  their  families  gained  the  maxi¬ 
mum  social  and  educational  advantage  from  experience  of  regular  work  in  a  settled  area.  Such  welfare  officers 
should  also  be  employed  in  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  tribal  families  on  land  (e.g.  in  the  Thai  area).  They 

should  be  alive  to  the  sociological  research  finding  of  the  Department  undertaking  such  work  in  the  University 
of  Peshawar.  J 


14.  Finally,  on  the  principle  that  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  progress  is  to  utilise  the  strong  points  of 
the  society  rather  than  to  attempt  to  introduce  entirely  new  elements,  means  should  be  sought  of  encouraging 
and  employing  to  the  full,  the  energy  and  independence  and  the  democratically  co-operative  spirit  which  guides 
much  of  tribal  life.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  more  and  more  tribesmen  to  assume  responsibility 
towards  their  fellows  in  many  capacities  as  teachers,  doctors  and  specialist  officers  of  various  sorts.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  active  cooperation  of  the  tribesmen  be  sought,  wherever  technically  feasible,  in  the  development 
schemes,  such  as  irrigation  works,  which  are  likely  to  be  of  value  to  them.  In  the  past,  through  the  subsidy  system 
which  though  still  paid  is  in  most  cases  financially  negligible,  the  idea  has  grown  up  that  assistance  is  offered  as  a 
kind  of  bribe  for  good  behaviour.  This  attitude  is  not  consistent  with  citizenship  of  a  democratic  republic. 
It  is  also  an  important  point  that  when  people  participate  actively  in  a  project,  they  will  make  more  constructive 
use  of  the  work  when  it  is  finished.  Finally,  of  course,  if  only  limited  funds  are  available,  very  much  more  can 
be  achieved  when  the  people  voluntarily  contribute  local  materials  and  labour. 
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(b)  Particular 

15  A  sum  of  Rs.  3  million  has  been  allocated  for  the  Tribal  Areas  of  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
,  .  .  j  f  iocai  development  in  the  tribal  areas  as  a  whole.  (It  should  be  noted  that 

Vince  out  of  the  amoun  se  supplemented  from  reserve  funds,  were  it  shown  that  the  money  could  be 

f7andPnrotoWy  spent  We  propose  that  this  money  should  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Divisional 
usefully  and  profitab  y  p  J-  represented.  However,  the  Political  Agents,  or  other 

»-T  “  r, "  XI ZZTZ^, » ...» -  .«-s  1»  - 

relevant  officer  where  there  no  g  Political.  Agents  and  other  officers  would  be  able  to 

Rs.  20,000.  The  advantage  o  tbe  beart-breaking  discouragement  of  delays  which  are  apt 

carry  out  essenttal  work  for  P  P  Government.  This  proposal  will  enable  great  service  to  be  done  to 

to  engender  cynicism  as  to  ttegoc^dlofthe^Governm ^  ^  a  few  bundred  rupees>  t0  wbole 

the  people,  from  ou  Political  Agents  have  already  prepared  detailed  schemes,  particu- 

settlements  for  the  cost  of  several  thou  d^  JoUhcal  ^  ™  £  valuable  work  tWey  have  been 

adverse  circumstances,  gives  every  indication  that  ^allocation  piaced  imme- 

diateiy  at  their  disposal  will  be  put  to  excellent  use.  -  ' 

,  ,,  there  must  be  a  premium  on  local  co-operation,  both  in  relation  to  volun- 

16.  In  carrying  ou  a  s  ^  local  licipation  should,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  allo- 

tary  labour  and  local  materia]  .  backward  areas  where  the  value  of  development  and  co-operation 

cation  of  funds  '“^TorLTefforts  should  be  made  to  increase  comprehension,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out 
Th^t  t“  mil  can  be  done  for  a  community  which  participates  active, y,  as  for  one  which  does  not. 

n  The  Divisional  Development  Boards  should  receive  brief  reports  on  the  use  made  of  funds  in  each 

current  year^the  results  ac^eve^.^°^|'yj^™^7speectionr  ot  developmen^schemes^On*' the  basiTo^thele 
Jot  and  bearing  In  HiTuse  made  of  funds,  the  Divisional  Development  Boards  should  allocate  to  each 
area  funds  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

*  be  made  of  opportunities  for  development,  and  to  assist  Political 

18'  lDA  °,rhder  ffilersinThe  prosecution  of  their  programme,  it  is  proposed  that  a  chief  Development  Officer 
Agents,  and  other  officers  in  ■  P  _  Trfbal  AfpairSi  and  that  Development  Officers  be  appointed  to  work 

'  be  appointed  to  work  under  ’  ^  Deve]opment  Officers  should  be  seconded  from  the  Village 

under  Political  Agents.  ‘sprp  f  t-  and  while  tbey  should  at  least  be  Pushtu-speaking,  they  should 

i-  *  h— - •— •'  “  *■ 

national  organisation.  ^  ftom  tbe  Tritel  A^s  should  he  trained  at  the  Village  AID  Train- 

19. ^  is  also  Prop°sed  V  y  opacity  analogous  to  that  of  VUlage-AID  workers,  under  the  Development 
ing  Institute,  Peshawar  to  wo;  p  y  Village-AID  personnel  and,  after  an  initial  period  of  service  withm 

Officers.  These  should  also  be  thought  of  as  ^  g  ^  ^  ^  ^  v;1|age.AID 

the  Tribal  Areas  of,  say,  e  wee  youngmen  form  the  Agencies  should  be  trained,  receiving,  in  addition 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  ^  conservation  and  irrigation, -and  in  the  social  and  economic 

to  the  norma  course,  s  -would  be  in  tbe  nature  of  an  experimental  measure  ;  actual  details  of  their 

condition  of  the >  Trite Area  be  elaborated  as  a  result  of  experience.  It  might,  indeed,  prove 

employment  and  subsequent  trauu  g  J  Peshawar,  should  be  considerably  enlarged  to  accommodate 

.<  *.««., — - »—  “ 

actually  withm  them.  TOads  could  be  built  under  the  general  development  programme  (see  para-. 

20.  Only  some  minor  sfcheme  t0  expenditure  of  Rs.  20,000.  Yet,  roads,  in  addition  to  those 

graph  15  above),  whl“h  ™“ld  wavs  aQ  j mportant  first  step  in  opening  up  and  developing  the  tribal 

already  included  m  the  Plan,  a ire  .  _m  ^  ^  ^  ^  reserve  which  has  been  set  aside  for  use  in  the  less 

developed  areaT  of  West  Pakistan,  be  employed  for  road  construction  in  the  areas. 
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21.  Special  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  need  for  the  development  of  the  Kaghan  Valley.  This  is 
necessary,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  perhaps 
the  poorest  m  the  whole  region,  but  also  for  attracting  tourists  to  this  place  of  great  natural  scenic  beauty 
We  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  West  Pakistan  for  the  development  of  this  valley,  which  can  be 
financed  out  of  the  development  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Divisional  Development  Board. 

22.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  tribesmen  who  seek  employment  outside  the  tribal  belt,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  receive  every  assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  work.  Regional  Employment  Exchanges  shoulc 

i  be  asked  t0  Place  their  demands  before  Political  Agents,  who  should  then  recommend  suitable  tribesmen.  A 
large  proportion  of  .tribesmen  seeking  outside  work  enlist  in  the  Army.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  service 
authorities  should  reserve  a  special  quota  for  the  enlistment  of  tribesmen. 

23.  A  sum  of  Rs.  5  lakh  has  been  allocated  to  the  University  of  Peshawar  for  the  prosecution  of  socia 
and  economic  research  in  the  tribal  areas.  This  research  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  general  plai 
for  development,  in  that  its  purpose  is  to  uncover  the  facts  which,  for  topographical  and  social  reasons  ma3 

'  be  less  readily  available  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  which  sound  development  must  be  based 
It  is  proposed  that  part  of  this  sum  be  employed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry,  whicl 
is  doing  fundamental  research  on  the  economy  of  the  tribal  areas.  It  would  also  he  essential  to  employ  a  par 
of  these  funds  for  the  engagement  of  experts  in  sociology  or  social  anthropology.  It  is  not  only  importan 
for  social  development  that  such  persons  should  carry  out  studies  in  these  areas,  but,  in  addition  the  interpretatioi 
of  the  facts  collected  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  supporting  informatioi 
m  the  more  specifically. social  fields.  (These  proposals  do  not  imply  that  the  Special  Areas  are  considered  ti 
constitute  an  abnormal  social  problem.  The  combination  of  economic  and  social  research  is  important  fo 
the  balanced  development  of  any  area  of  any  country.  There  are,  however,  complexities  and  variations  ; 
well  as  remote  pockets  of  population  about  which  little  is  known,  and  for  this  reason  we  propose  that  a  particuia 
effort  should  be  made  to  initiate  such  studies  in  the  tribal  areas). 

Provincial  schemes 

24.  The  Special  Areas  of  West  Pakistan  have  their  share  of  schemes  drawn  up  by  the  Planning  Board  fo 
implementation  by  the  West  Pakistan  Government.  These  cover  developments  in  the  fields  of  health,  agricul 
ture,  irrigation,  education  and  communications.  General  development  policies  in  these  spheres  are  discus 
sed  in  the  appropriate  Chapters  of  the  plan,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  This  applies  both  to  the  north-wes 

,  frontier  Area,  and  to  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions. 

Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions— (Former  Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan  States  Union). 

,  25‘  Quetta  and  Kalat  divisions,  comprising  the  former  Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan  States  Union  hav< 

many  features  in  common  with  the  Tribal  areas  of  the  former  North  West  Frontier  Province.  For  the  mail 

part  they  are  mountainous  and  barren,  their  western  boundary  forms  the  national  frontier,  they  are  inhabitec 
by  tribesmen  devoted  to  the  tribal  ways  of  life.  There  are,  however,  certain '  significant  differences  betweei 
the  two  regions  which  necessitate  some  difference  in  approach  to -their  problems 

(n)  The  area  is  very  much  larger  and  the  population  density  much  less,  approximately  one  third  the  num 
ber  of  persons  as  inhabit  the  north  west  frontier  regions  living  in  an  area  five  times  as  great. 

( b )  For  toP°grapfiical  reasons  as  well  as  for  past  administrative  policy,  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions,  ir 
particular  the  latter,  are  less  well  developed,  being  generally  poorer  in  roads,  schools,  medical  faci¬ 
lities  etc. 

(c)  Although  all  four  Districts  of  Quetta  and  one  of  Kalat  Divisions,  are  administered  as  are  the  nortl 
west  frontier  Agencies,  by  Political  Agents,  these  officers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissione 
Quetta,  and  the  Additional  Commissioner,  Kalat. 

(d)  The  remaining  four  Districts  of  Kalat  Division  are  administered  by  Deputy  Commissioners,  and  th 
Frontier  Crimes  Regulations  do  not  apply,  though  there  is  provision  for  taking  into  account  the  cus 
tomary  law  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
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M  The  tribesmen  are  not  exclusively  Pathans.  Indeed  Pathans  constitute  only  one  of  three  large  groups 
Baluchis  Brauhis,  Pathans.  There  are  also  other  sizeable  groups,  such  as  the  Lassis,  who  do  not 
fall  into ’any  of  the  major  categories.  On  the  whole  the  non-Pathan  tribes  are  peaceful  and  give 
little  trouble  to  the  administration.  However,  the  two  largest,  most  backward  and  independent 
of  the  Baluchi  tribes,  the  Morris  and  the  Bugtis,  are  somewhat  less  amenable  than  the  others. 

(f)  Whereas  the  north  west  frontier  Pathans  are  extremely  independent,  treating  a  malik  as  no  more  than 

primus  inter  pares,  the  so-called  Sandeman  policy  has  greatly  exalted  the  status  of  the  Sardars  of 

Baluchistan  area.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  create  an  intermediary  class  through  which 
the  Government  could  deal  ;  the  Sardars  were  given  signal  power  and  privileges  in  return  or 
preserving  peace  among  their  peoples.  From  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
this  policy  has  proved  successful ;  it  has  also  led  to  the  abuse  of  privilege  and  to  the  depression  of  the 
tribal  peoples  who,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Pathans,  are  often  markedly  lacking  in  initial, ve  and  rode. 

pendence  of  spirit. 

M  Owing  to  the  sardari  system,  the  blood  feud  is  far  less  prevalent  than  on  the  north  west  frontier. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  especially  in  parts  of  Zhob  and  Loralai  Districts,  that  cond.trons  are 
not  unsettled,  and  that  much  energy  is  not  dissipated  in  mter-tribal  feuds  and  enmities. 

m  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  are  nomadic,  semi-nomadic 
or  trans-humants  (that  is,  migrate  regularly  between  fixed  points),  than  is  the  case  in  the  north 

west  frontier  area. 

(i)  The  potential  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country,  quite  apart  from  its  latent  mineral  resources,  is  consi¬ 
derable.  A  vigorous  policy  could  bring  large  areas,  at  present  lying  waterless  and  barren,  under 

cultivation. 

To  sum  up  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions  are  larger  in  area  and  smaller  in  population  than  the  north  west 
■ontier  regions’  more  backward,  more  varied  in  topography  and  tribal  structure,  the  inhabitants  are  more  no- 
ladic,  and  the  administrative  system  is  different  at  both  tribal  and  official  levels.  For  these  reasons  and  despde 
K  fact  that  the  basic  aims  must  be  similar  in  both  north  west  frontier  Agencies  aod  m  Quetta  and  Kalat  D  vi- 
ions — the  establishment  of  greater  political  stability,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  the  improvement  of 
ocial  services,  and  the  involvement  of  the  people  in  constructive  effort  towards  their  own  and  national  better- 
rent— the  means  employed  to  achieve  these  ends  must  differ  somewhat. 

26  The  first  need  for  the  area,  as  for  the  north  west  frontier  region,  is  that  money  should  be  judiciously 
;peht  on  the  right  forms  of  development.  The  people  for  the  most'  part  are  miserably  poor,  ill-nourished  and 
n  winter-time,  cold.  Before  anything  else  the  standard  of  living  which  virtually  means  the  standard  of  agr‘tu  " 
ure,  must  be  raised  ;  for  only  when  people  can  eat  adequately  will  they  pay  attention  to  the  finer  pomts  of  life 
uch  as  education  and  civic  rights  and  duties,  and  only  when  people  are  profitably  employed  will  the  importance 
,f  tribal  quarrels  and  family  feuds  begin  to  diminish.  There  are,  of  course,  concomitant  factors  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  ;  energetic  work  on  irrigation  and  other  water  schemes,  the  development  of  ranges  the 

improvement  of  communications,  the  wider  provision  of  veterinary  and  animal  husbandary  services  How¬ 
ever,  before  considering  these  in  greater  detail,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  administrative  frame-work  within 
which  such  development  may  take  place. 

27  We  have  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  north-west  frontier  area,  that  Political  Agents  and  other  res¬ 
ponsible  officers  should  be  empowered  to  spend  funds  made  available  for  development  work  on  then  Agencies 
and  other  tribal  areas.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Political  Agencies  m  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions, 
but  Districts  forming  part  of  their  Divisions  as  in  other  parts  of  Pakistan,  this  suggestion  does  not  seem  appro 
priate  in  the  region  “'under  consideration,  since  it  would  only  lead  to  administrative  confusion  and  reduce  the 
possibility  of  integrated  efforts  by  the  Commissioners.  At  the  moment,  development  is  in  the  hands  ot  Divisional 
Development  Boards  and,  below  these,  of  District  Development  Boards  which  make  recommendations  to  tne 
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Divisional  Boards.  Schemes  are  then  finally  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Government.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  of  fairly  recent  origin,  is  felt  to  be  satisfactory,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  measures  which  would 
enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  Development  Boards  in  this  reigon  : — 

(a)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  types  of  construction  work  are  impossible  owing  to  the  weather  in  va¬ 

rious  parts  of  the  two  Divisions  for  between  6  and  7  months  of  the  year,  funds  made  available 
for  construction  should  be  on  a  non-lapsable  project  basis,  and  not  for  a  specific  financial  year. 

The  possibility  should  also  be  explored  of  making  non-lapsable  grants  for  other  types  of  development, 
e.g.  educational,  medical,  improvement  in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  schemes.  Owing 
to  conditions  of  life  peculiar  to  these  regions,  allotted  funds  may  not  always  be  fully  utilised  in  the 
specified  budget  year,  but  could  with  advantage  be  utilised  in  the  next  one. 

(b)  The  Divisional  Development  Board  is  authorised  to  spend,  within  yearly  allocations,  up  to  Rs.  25,000 

on  each  productive,  and  Rs.  10,000  on  each  non-productive  scheme..  This  provision  should  be 
■periodically  re-examined.  It  might  prove  desirable  to  raise  the  ceiling  for  unsanctioned  expenditure, 
provided  that  the  Provincial  Government  exercised  supervision  (see  para  17)  on  the  use  made  of 
funds. 

(c)  Despite  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  and  Procedure  for  Divisional  and  District  Development  Boards 
in  West  Pakistan,  there  remains  some  possibility  that  the  Development  (nation  building)  Departments 
may  not  always  act  in  concert  with  Development  Boards.  It  is  recommended  that  no  budgetary 
proposals  by  Development  Departments  in  the  Division  should  be  accepted  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  unless  there  has  been  discussion  with  and  preferably  agreement  by  the  Development  Board. 

(d)  The  principle  should  be  accepted  that  non-official  inhabitants  of  the  localities  concerned  should  be 
represented  on  the  Development  Boards.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  practice  in  Quetta  Division  and  it  is  of 
obvious  importance  for  the  effective  growth  of  democracy,  that  the  people  for  whom  development 
is  to  be  carried  out,  should  have  a  say  in  the  matter,  and  should  be  able  to  contribute  their  own  local 
knowledge  and  experience.  But  the  Provincial  Government  has  not  yet  officially  recongised  the 
desirability  of  this  policy,  except  in  so  far  as  a  representative  of  each  municipal  or  other  local  body 
in  the  District  shall  be  a  member  of  the  District  Board. 

28.  While  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of  developing  the  agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock  rearing  capacities  of  the  region,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  some  specific  points 

(r?)  While  there  are  certain  fertile  and  well-watered  areas  producing  excellent  crops,  there  are  very  large 
tracts  of  land  at  present  lying  idle  and  useless  for  lack  of  water.  However,  there  is  a  vast  area,  which 
according  to  some  estimates  may  be  as  much  as  10,000  sq.  miles  in  Kalat  and  6,000  sq.  miles  in  Quetta 
Divisions,  suitable  for  sailaba  cultivation  given  adequate  bunding,  and  about  a  quarter  of  this  area 
again  which  could  be  irrigated  by  open  surface  wells  fitted  with  pumping  units.  Without  thinking 
in  terms  of  major  irrigation  schemes,  some  of  which  are  projected,  there  is  considerable  scope  for 
bunding  carried  out  by  bulldozers.  This  is  in  fact  in  progress  :  there  is  at  present  a  certain  number 
of  bulldozers,  operating  virtually  entirely  in  the  Quetta  Division,  but  the  number  could  with  advantage 
be  enormously  increased.  Light  tractors  ‘for  ploughing  are  also  of  great  value  in  a  region  where 
advantage  has  to  be  taken  immediately  of  unexpected  rainfall.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  without 
enormous  expenditure,  the  area  would  not  only  produce  sufficiently  for  its  own  needs,  which  is  by 
no  means  always  achieved  in  every  region,  but  that  there  could  be  a  surplus  of  wheat  as  well  as  of 
other  crops  such  as  fruit,  onions  and  potatoes,  for  export  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  problem  of  nomadism  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  whole  question  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  a  number  of  tribesmen  who  have  no  settled  homes,  being  entirely  pastoral  and 
nomadic,  but  a  large  number  of  others,  particularly  in  Kalat  Division,  where  over  large  areas  the 
number  may  be  as  high  as  60-75%  of  the  whole  population,  move  seasonally.  Many  of  these  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  Sarawan  and  Jehlawan  sub-divisions  of  Kalat  District,  move  for  the  dual  reasons 
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that  the  winter  is  too  cold,  and  that  there  is  no  fodder  for  their  animals.  Others  move,  mainly  from 
the  other  Districts  with  or  without  their  flocks,  to  seek  seasonal  employment  in  former  Sind  or  in 
Karachi.  This  migration,  though  necessary  at  the  moment,  is  undesirable  for  several  reasons. 

(/)  About  10%  of  the  livestock  are  thought  to  perish  on  the  march  while  the  health  of  many  other 
is  impaired. 

(i7)  Houses  and  holdings  commonly  deteriorate  during  the  five  to  six  months’  absence  of  their  owners. 

(hi)  There  is  little  local  labour  available  for  any  work  needing  to  be  carried  out  in  the  areas  concerned. 

(zv)  The  education  of  school-going  children  is  seriously  interrupted. 

Above  all,  however,  these  seasonal  migrations  illustrate  the  existence  of  a  vicious  circle  ^without 
greater  stability  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  prosperity  ;  without  greater  prosperity  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  stability.  The  tribesmen  do  not  enjoy  their  semi-nomadic  life  and  are  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  in  asserting  that  they  would  gladly  abandon  it  if  conditions  in  their  own  areas  could  be 
improved.  This,  as  we  have  suggested,  should  not  prove  impossible  and  should  be  of 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  is  one  problem, 
however,  which  requires  most  serious  consideration:  fuel.  Reckless  cutting  of  timber  has 
denuded  the  vast  majority  of  once  well-forested  hills,  and  no  scheme  for  conservation  or 
re-afforestation  could  radically  change  the  situation  for  many  years  to  come.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  increased  prosperity  bringing  a  more  adequate  diet,  and  capacity  to  purchase  better 
clothes  and  more  kerosene  oil  and  to  build  more  coldresistant  houses,  will  render  the  winter 

tolerable. 

(c)  No  rapid  development  agriculturally  or  othewise  can  be  anticipated,  since  more  is  involved  than  im¬ 
provement  of  the  land  ;  more  important  is  a  change  of  attitude,  particularly  among  the  sardars, 
many  of  whom  stand  to  gain  by  a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
in  the  more  developed  parts  of  the  area  in  Quetta  Pishin  District,  the  hold  of  the  sardars  has  weakened 
and  that  the  initiative  and  independence  of  the  ordinary  man  has  increased.  This  is  an  evolutionary 
movement  which  cannot  be  greatly  accelerated  or  precipitated  by  administrative  changes  without 
creating  a  fresh  range  of  problems  for  the  officers  of  Government.  For  these  reasons  the  work  of 
Village-AID  assumes  great  importance.  With  its  basic  component  of  grass-roots  democracy  coup¬ 
led  to  technical  efficiency,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  this  region  and 
is  already  achieving  considerable  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as 

possible. 

(d)  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  question  of  land  rights  and  ownership  should  be  carefully  consi¬ 

dered  *  In  a  region  which  is  so  largely  governed  by  tribal  custom,  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to 
which  land  is  and  which  is  not,  public  land.  This  uncertainty  affects  important  projects  in  many 
spheres,  range  development,  irrigation,  re-afforestation  etc.,  and  until  a  clearer  definition  has  been 
achieved,  work  which  is  of  value  to  the  whole  area  is  likely  to  be  held  up.  - 

(e)  Animal  husbandry,  in  particular  sheep  rearing,  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  area 

and  will  continue  to  do  so  increasingly  in  the  future.  The  needs  in  this  respect  are  for  (i)  more  animal 
husbandry  and  veterinary  services,  («)  improved  ranges,  and  (in)  the  growing  of  fodder  which 
will  reduce  the  need  to  migrate.  In  relation  to  ranges,  two  factors  must  be  mentioned  besides  the 
obvious  ones  of  water  provision  and,  where  necessary,  the  introduction  of  suitable  grasses  :  these 

are  the  necessity  to  organise  grazing  so  that  the  land  does  not  become  denuded,  and  to  come  to  some 

arrangement  concerning  the  grazing  rights  of  the  Afghan  Powindahs.  (The  problem  of  the 

•  Powindahs  will  be  considered  later  in  the  chapter). 

(/)  Hitherto,  only  somewhat  general  points  have  been  made  relating  to  the  area  as  a  whole.  Mention 
should  be  made,  however,  of  the  well-known  fruit  bearing  capacities  of  the  area  and  ot  other  cash 
crops,  potatoes,  tobacco  etc.,  which  can  be  well  grown  in  Kalat  and  in  Quetta  Pishin  Districts.  The 
very  considerable  date  yield  of  Mekran  could  also  be  exploited,  and  the  potentially  highly  ferule 
Dasht  area  of  Mekran,  when  brought  under  irrigation  as  proposed  under  the  Plan,  could  prove  a 
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However,  despite  all  of  what  might  be  termed  the  *.  special  ’  potentialities  of  the  region,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  measures  to  enable  the  ordinary  man  to  house,  clothe  and  feed  himself  more  adequately,  and  to  have  a  little 
t  money  left  over  to  purchase  tilings  which  to  the  Punjabi  peasant  are  essentials  but  which,  to  the  Baluchi,  would  be 
luxuries.  When  this  minimum  requirement  has  been  met  the  social,  physical  and  psychological  condition  of 
the  people  will  be  altered  to  the  extent — as  is  shown  in  certain  more  developed  areas — that  a  firm  base  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  other  forms  of  development. 

?.9.  Of  the  non-agricultural  developments,  the  most  essential  are  : — 

(a)  Communications. — These  are  worse  in  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions,  particularly  the  latter,  than  in 
the  North  West  Frontier  area.  The  Five  Year  Plan  provides  for  considerable  improvemeuts  to 
•road  communications,  notably  a  fair-weather  road  from  Karachi  to  Kalat  and  Quetta,  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Quetta-Ziarat-Loralai-Fort  Munro,  and  the  Quetta-Fort  Sandeman  roads.  Never¬ 
theless  further  steps  will  be  desirable  in  order  to  develop  properly  the  resources  of  these  areas.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  North-West  Frontier  area,  a  part  of  Rs.  10  crore  reserve  should  be  used  for  road 
construction. 

• 

( b )  Medical  services.  There  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  there  is  virtually  no  medical  service.  A 
doctor  would  have  to  ride  one  or  two  days  to  see  his  patient,  or  a  sick  man  be  brought  for  a  corres¬ 
ponding  length  of  time  on  horseback  over  the  mountains.  While  much  needs  to  be  done  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  provision  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  centres  of  population,  it  is  essential  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  reach  the  remoter  areas.  The  construction  of  more  roads  will  enable 
mobile  dispensaries  to  penetrate  into  the  hinter-land,  but  for  many  years,  for  example,  in  Marri  and 
Bugti  Country,  there  will  be  large  pockets  of  population  inaccessible  by  road.  However,  till  that 
stage  is  reached,  some  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made,  for  the  visits  of  qualified  doctors  to  these 
areas  at  regular  intervals. 

(c)  Education. — At  present  the  general  interest  in  education  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  north-west 

frontier  region.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  including  the  sardari  system  and  the  annual  mi¬ 
gration.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  with  a  general  improvement  of  living  conditions,  interest  will 
grow.  One  factor  should  be  mentioned,  however  :  many  families  deny  education  to  their  children 
on  account  of  poverty  :  either  they  need  them  to  work  at  home  or  in  the  fields,  or  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  inevitable  small  costs  involved  even  in  free  schooling.  It  is  proposed  that  this  unhappy 
situation  could  to  some  extent  be  alleviated  if  the  poorer  parents  were  granted  some  assistance 
in  sending  their  children  to  school.  This  would  not  need  be  in  the  order  of  more  than  a  few  rupees 
each  year  per  family. 

(d)  The  same  general  policy  should  be  followed  as  is  recommended  for  the  north-west  frontier  tribal  area, 

in  relation  to  the  desirability  of  appropriate  industrial  development  [See  paragraph  13]. 

(e)  The  recommendations  contained  in  paragraphs  14  and  22  relating  to  the  north-west  Frontier  area, 
should  also  apply  to  Quetta  and  Kalat  Divisions. 

30.  Many  schemes  for  development  work  are  complicated  by  the  tribal  system  of  these  areas.  For  example, 
it  is  impossible  by  free  enterprise  and  initiative  to  start  a  bus  service  ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  tribe  through 
whose  territory  the  bus  route  runs,  and  by  arrangement  between  this  tribe  and  other  adjoining  ones.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  former  North-West  Frontier  Province  tribal  belt,  there  is  much  need  for  intensive  social  research. 

31.  In  the  pereceding  paragraphs  certain  lines  of  development  have  been  suggested  for  Quetta  and  Kalat 
Divisions.  In  particular,  various  forms  of  land  use  have  been  advocated  :  range  lands  and  their  improvement, 
the  growing  of  food  for  human  and  for  animal  consumption,  re-afforestation  schemes,  and  the  growing  of  cash 
crops.  But  careful  enquiries  need  still  to  be  prosecuted  within  the  general  context  of  local  conditions,  concerning 
the  ratio  of  land  utilised  and  expenditure  incurred,  on  various  types  of  development. 
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Concluding  comments  on  the  tribal  territories  of  West  Pakistan 

32.  Although  the  two  main  tribal,  regions  have  been  treated  separately  and  although  the  proposals  made 
have  differed  somewhat  largely  on  account  of  their  different  administrative  background,  enough  has  been  said 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can  be  thought  of  as  a  unity  on  account  of  their  mountainous  and  barren  topography 
the  poverty  and  tribal  character  of  the  people  (seven-eighths  of  them  are,  in  fact,  Pathans),  the  similar  political 
considerations  which  have  governed  their  administration,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  main  stream  of 
national  life  and  development.  The  proposals  in  the  present  Plan  constitute  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  policy,  rather  than  the  specific  allocation  of  large  funds  (apart  from  those  set  aside  for  particular  schemes 
under  the  heading  of  agriculture,  irrigation,  etc.)  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  appropriate  in  the  future  that  some 
machinery  should  exist  for  examining  the  development  needs  of  these  areas  as  a  whole,  and  for  making  funds 
available  in  such  a  way  that  their  overall  progress  is  taken  into  account,  and  not  some  isolated  aspect  of  develop¬ 
ment.  A  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  work  of  the  Divisional  and  District  Development  Boards. 
For  the  future  prosperity  of  these  remote,  difficult,  and  neglected  areas,  it  is  essential  that  haphazard  and  piece- 
•meal  planning  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  programmes  based  upon  a  general  appreciation  of  their  social,  econo-  • 
mic  and  political  problems. 

The  Afghan  Powindahs 

33.  The  Afghan  Powindahs,  or  nomads,  enter  Pakistan  annually  in  considerable  numbers.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial,  this  group  of  pastoral  tribes  has  migrated  yearly  into  the  territory  which  is  now  Pakistan  in  some 
strength,  the  present  estimate  being  14,000  families  bringing  nearly  21,00,000  animals.  They  enter  Pakistan 
in  the  autumn,  mostly  through  Quetta  Division  and  the  Political  Agencies  of  the  north-west  frontier,  and  while 
many  pass  right  through  the  tribal  belt  with  their  herds,  others  remain  not  far  from  the  frontier  throughout  the 
winter,  starting  to  leave,  generally,  in  March.  They  spend  approximately  six  months  of  the  year  more  or  less 
settled  in  Pakistan,  three  in  Afghanistan,  and  three  in  transit  ;  to  off-set  their  length  of  stay  in  Pakistan,  how¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  those  who  own  land,  have  it  in  Afghanistan  and  it  is  there  too  that  they  have  most  of  their 
social  roots.  But,  in  general,  as  with  many  nomadic  peoples,  they  think  in  terms  of  tribe  rather  than  of  nation¬ 
ality.  “What  do  frontiers  mean”,  they  say,  “  these  mountains  are  our  home’’.  They  express,  nevertheless, 
great  gratitude  to  Pakistan  for  the  facilities  and  help  made  available  to  them,  and  repay  their  debt  with  law- 
abiding  behaviour. 

34.  Though  the  Powindah  immigration  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  social  pattern,  and  is  welcomed  in  many 
respects,  there  are  two  main  problems  that  it  raises  (i)  there  is  danger  of  diseased  animals  spreading  infection  ; 
(ii)  the  Powindah  flocks  do  some  damage  to  the  sheep  ranges. 

35.  There  is  need  to  explore,  perhaps  in  conjuction  with  the  Afghan  Government,  improved  methods  of 
controlling  the  infectious  diseases  of  animals.  The  problem  of  developing  (and  preventing  over-cropping  of) 
ranges  cannot  be  thought  of  solely  in  connection  with  the  Powindahs,  since  the  local  people  no  less  than  the 
nomads  are  apt  to  maltreat  their  natural  resources.  It  is  a  vital  issue  for  the  whole  of  this  area  to  determine  how 
the  ranges  can  best  be  developed.  This  may  involve  temporary  exclusions  in  their  own  ultimate  good  interests, 
of  both  Powindahs  and 'local  inhabitants  from  certain  ranges  while  they  were  in  process  of  restoration.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  this,  it  should  be  repeated  that  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  whole  area  would  necessitate  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  land  ownership,  referred  to  in  paragraph  28  (d). 

The  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts 

36.  There  are  certain  groups  of  tribal  people  in  other  parts  of  East  Pakistan,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  concentration  of  tribesmen  is  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  The  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  are  not  under  the  same  form  of  administration  as  are  the  Special  Areas  of  the  former 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  but  constitute  an  Excluded  Area,  for  which  the  legislature  cannot  legislate. 
Special  notification  has  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  for  the  application  of  any  law.  and  certain  laws,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles  and  entertainments  do  not  apply  in  Hie  Hill  Tracts. 


fhe  Hill  Tracis  are  divided  into  three  so-called  tribal  Circles,  the  Chakma,  Mong  and  Bomong  While  the 
±e  Administrative  Officer  of  the  Hill  Tracts  is  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  Chakma,  Mong  and  Bdmong 
chiefs  have  cer  atn  rights,  ,g.  the  collection  of  rents  from  hillside  cultivators,  jhumiahs,  and  powers  incffiding 
ose  of  third  class  Magistrates.  While  the  Chakma  Circle  is  more  or  less  homogeneous  being  inhabited 

”»■"  -I  • — «  “ 

I  Wl  J! : .  “?  eStima(ed  10  be  SOme  2'87'000  lribesmen  in  lhe  HiI<  Tracts,  most  of  whom  are 

.  h  st,  though  there  are  also  some  Christians  and  some  animisls.  Willi  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small 

groups,  they  are  remarkably  peace  loving  and  law-abiding,  and  have  few  interests  outside  their  traditional  way 
of  life.  Only  a  handful  of  them  work  out  of  dire  necessity  at  the  Karnafuli  Paper  Mill  Ltd.,  Chandragona  while 
so  far  as  ,s  known,  none  ,s  employed  at  the  Karnafuli  Dam  site.  In  this  way  also  they  differ  markedly  Tom  “e 
north-  est  frontier  tribesmen,  many  of  whom  work  at  Warsak  and  Kurram  Charri  dam  sites  They  have  no 
aptitude  for  business,  and  the  bazars  in  the  Hill  Tracts  are  run  entirely  by  persons  from  the  plains 

f  ■  T  ("bes,me"  are  first  and  Iast  cultivators.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  live  in  the  fertile  valleys 
and  have  learned  plough  cultivation,  most  of  them  live  by  jhuming,  which  is  a  method  of  clearing  burning  and 
en  cul  ivaUng  the  steep  lull  sides.  With  the  increase  in  population  it  seems  that  jhuming  has  to  be  carried  out 
oo  frequently  on  the  same  plots  of  land  to  give  good  yields,  and  there  is  some  poverty  and  undernou  hmen 
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ter  and  the  seat  of  the  Bomong  Chief  with  a  population  of  over  1  ODD  p  5  a  subdlvlslonaI  headquar- 

quarter,  and  the  seat  „f  Mong  Chief,  has 

ed  and  steep  though  not  particularly  high  hills.  CommunTions  TTxuTT  b  dTh  "  a  T 7"' 

tracks  passable  by  jeeptype  vehicles  during  dry  weather  Even  thp  f  nu-  /  d  th  0n  y  a  feW 
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40.  The  first  needs  of  the  people  are  for  food,  peace  and  freedom  from  interference  Snm  e  ,n  n 

r  s™-  nrrart:  - 

mg  them  m  making  more  effective  use  of  lanrl  in  «,•  *  „  S  age  AID  workers,  assist- 

act  there  are  already  th ree  tr^ IZl T*  T**  * 

magisterial  capacity.  weiiare  Officers,  but  at  the  moment  they  act  far  more  in  a 

41,  For  these  reasons  it  is  proposed  that  the  rchittagong  Hill  Tracts  shnntH  h*  ;  .. 

Rs.  5,00,000  from  the  sum  of  Rs.  5  million  which  to  been  lafd  aside  for deSLnt  Ttl  7 

funds  made  available  to  Political  Agents  in  the  north-west  frontier  area.  "  the 

nre»7f  r  TT  ’S’  b°Wever’  °ne  outstand'D8  Pr°Mem  which  must  be  tackled  with  energy  and  speed.  A  lame 

mated  that  7  8r°Un  T  T0™6  Uable  l° submersion  uPon  tJle  completion  of  the  Karnafuli  Dam,  and  it  is  esti- 
pproximately  75,000  persons,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  Chakma  tribe,  will  lose  their  homes 
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knd  the  land  they  have  cultivated.  If  these  people  are  to  be  resettled  without  suffering  extremes  of  hardships, 
energetic  measures  must  be  taken  immediately. 

43.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  locate  new  settlement  sites,  but  to  enquire  into  means  of  improving 
hill-side  cultivation,  and  of  developing  cottage  industries,  fishing,  the  growing,  marketing  and  m  some  cases 
canning  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  supplement  the  inadequate  subsis¬ 
tence  economy  to  which  the  Chakmas  may  well  be  reduced  through  the  loss  of  their  fertile  valley  land. 

44  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Provincial  Government  might  consider  as  a  matter  of  policy,  giving  pre¬ 
ference'  to  tribal  people  for  employment  in  the  Hill  Tracts.  This  might  call  for  reserving  a  certain  proportion 
of  vacancies  for  them,  giving  tribal  contractors  preference  in  Government  contracts,  and  reducing  slightly  the 
requirements  they  have  to  meet  in  entering  Government  employment.  This  policy  could  apply  to  clearing  the 
reservoir  area,  forest  work,  road  construction  in  the  hill  areas  as  well  as  ordinary  government  positions  Simi¬ 
lar  preference  might  perhaps  be  given  to  tribal  people  in  industries  which  are  not  Government  controlled  not¬ 
ably  the  Paper  Mill  and  its  related  operations.  Such  a  policy,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraph  40  above,  should  contribute  considerably  to  the  creation  of  a  more  flexible  economy  which  would 
enable  the  tribesmen  to  adapt  themselves  more  positively  to  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  eviction. 

45.  The  need  for  tribal  officers  working  in  any  type  of  Village  AID  capacity  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  group  of  these  should  be  trained  to  assist  the  Chakmas  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  new  conditions  of  life,  and  it  would  also  be  important  to  appoint  one  or  more  Chakma  liaison  officers,  per¬ 
sons  of  high  local  standing,  who  would  create  an  effective  link  between  their  fellow  tribesmen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  responsible  for  resettlement  and  rehabilitation. 

46.  Although  treated  as  a  specific  issue,  the  resettlement  of  the  Chakmas  should  not  be  thought  irrelevant 
to  the  development  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  Both  the  enquiries  and  the  practical  work  which  would  be  involved, 
e  g  that  proposed  in  paragraph  44,  might  well  set  the  pattern  for  what  can  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Hill  Tracts. 
In  order  that  this  experience  can  be  usefully  employed,  plans  should  be  made  for  supplementing  the  allocation 
referred  to  from  other  available  resources. 
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The  Hill  Tracts  are  divided  into  three  so-called  tribal  Circles,  the  Chakma,  Mong  and  Bomong  While  the 
:h.ef  Administrative  Officer  of  the  H,U  Tracts  is  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  Chakma,  Mong  and  Bdmong 
;  h,efs  have  certain  rights,  e.g.  the  collection  of  rents  from  hillside  cultivators,  jhumiahs,  and  powers,  including 
those  of  third  class  Magistrates.  While  the  Chakma  Circle  is  more  or  less  homogeneous,  being  inhabited 

mainly  by  the  more  advanced  Chakma  tribe,  the  other  two  circles  contain  elements  of  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  some  of  them  very  small. 

Buddhist  ^08!lh,T  "?  eS“  t0  ^  S°me  2’87’°°°  tribCSmen  in  the  Hi!1  Tracts,  most  of  whom  are 

dh  St,  though  there  aie  also  some  Christians  and  some  animists.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small 

groups,  they  are  remarkably  peace  loving  and  law-abiding,  and  have  few  interests  outside  their  traditional  way 

of  I  fe.  Only  a  handful  of  them  work  out  of  dire  necessity  at  the  Karnafuli  Paper  Mill  Ltd,  Chandragona  while 

so  far  as  is  known,  none  is  employed  a,  the  Karnafuli  Dam  site.  In  this  way  also  they  differ  markedly  from  the 

north-west  frontier  tribesmen,  many  of  whom  work  at  Warsak  and  Kurram  Charri  dam  sites.  They  have  no 

aptnude  for  business,  and  the  bazars  m  the  Hill  Tracts  are  run  entirely  by  persons  from  the  plains 

and  h!„  tr‘beS|me?re,firSt  and  laSt  CUitiVat0rS' .  With  the  “ception  °f «’ose  who  live  in  the  fertile  valleys 
,,  *.  earD  P  0Ugh  cu  tlVatlon’  mosl  of  them  Ilve  by  jbuming,  which  is  a  method  of  clearing  burning  and 

en  culhvahng  the  steep  hill  sides.  With  the  increase  in  population  it  seems  that  jhuming  lias  to  be  carried  out 
00  frequently  on  the  same  plots  of  land  to  give  good  yields,  and  there  is  some  poverty  and  undernour  hmen 
leading  to  deficiency  d.seases.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  why  certain  areas  are  never  jhumed  and  hi M  f 
lade  the  object  of  a  careful  survey.  Rice,  cotton,  millet  and  various  vegetables  are  grown  for  ,i  & 

tmn  by  the  tribesmen,  but  recently  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  ginger  a  *  C°n*ump' 

for  sale.  The  tribesmen  also  make  a  casual  income  cui.ing  and rating blkb00 11°"!  ^ 

WOrt  A  Cer‘ain  “  a,S°  W°rk  thfs  wok-  is  neot°plS; 

ter  and  the  seat  of  the  Bomong  Chief  with  a  population  of  over  1  nno  »  .  a  subdlvlsl°nal  headquar- 

quarter,  and  the  seat  of  Mong  Chief,  has  about  500  inhabitants  The  a  ,  J  ^divisional  head- 
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tracks  passable  by  jeeptype  vehicles  during  dry  weather  Fwn  th*  r  L.  ’  a  e  onIy  a  few 

tually  impassable  durinfthe  monsoon,  /or  lil  l  on  tL  ver  ZtlT  TT*  ‘°  f*1*™* *  ^ 

reason,  me  rivers  aie  the  mam  high-way  of  the  Hill  Tracts. 

40.  The  first  needs  of  the  people  are  for  food,  peace  and  freedom  from  interference  SnmP  nftu*  u 
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41.  For  these  reasons  it  is  proposed  that  the  fChittagons  Hill  Track  chrmM 

Pakistan  ^TWsT  the  *Unj  5  mi^ion  which  has  been  laid  aside  for  development  in^the^rLure^  of 

neoe  ;r:u:r  cbip*  Tr the  disposai  °f  the  Deputy  c°»“nw««.  ^  -u,d 

funds  made  availahlekn  p  ,  v  \  '  ?"!  COnd,tlOI,s  ™*ht  be  as  for  the  administration  of  the 

lunos  made  avafiable  to  Political  Agents  m  the  north-west  frontier  area. 

„  42rr  Tl'e'c  ,s’  however>  one  outstanding  problem  which  must  be  tackled  with  energv  and  sneeri  A  iaro» 

kited  thTt  ^Mimateiy  W  OoT  ‘  ITT’0"  UP0"  *e  COmp,etion  of  the  Karnafuli  Dam.  and  it  isesti- 

pproximately  75,000  persons,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  Chakma  tribe,  will  lose  their  homes 


and  the  land  they  have  cultiyated^fttltcse  people  are  to  be  resettled  without  suffering  extremes  of  hardships, 
energetic  •  measures  must  betaken.; -.immediately. 

43.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  locate  new  settlement  sites,  but  to  enquire  into  means  of  improving 
hill-side  cultivation,  and  of  developing  cottage  industries,  fishing,  the  growing,  marketing  and  in  some  cases 
canning  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  supplement  the  inadequate  subsis¬ 
tence  economy  to  which  the  Chakmas  may  well  be  reduced  through  the  loss  of  their  fertile  valley  land. 

44  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Provincial  Government  might  consider  as  a  matter  of  policy,  giving  pre¬ 
ference  to  tribal  people  for.  employment  in  the  Hill  Tracts.  This  might  call  for  reserving  a  certain  proportion 
of  vacancies  for  them,  giving  tribal  contractors  preference  in  Government  contracts,  and  reducing  slightly  the 
requirements  they  have  to  meet  in  entering  Government  employment.  This  policy  could  apply  to  clearing  the 
reservoir  area,  forest  work,  road  construction  in  the  hill  areas  as  well  as  ordinary  government  positions.  Simi¬ 
lar  preference  might  perhaps  be  given  to  tribal  people  in  industries  which  are  not  Government  controlled  not¬ 
ably  the  Paper  Mill  and  its  related  operations.  Such  a  policy,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraph  40  above,  should  contribute  considerably  to  the  creation  of  a  more  flexible  economy  which  would 
enable  the  tribesmen  to  adapt  themselves  more  positively  to  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  eviction. 

45.  The  need  for  tribal  officers. working  in  any  type  of  Village  AID  capacity  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  group  of  these  should  be  trained  to  assist  the  Chakmas  to  adjust  themselves  to 

.  tbeir  new  conditions  of  life,  and  it  would  also  be  important  to  appoint  one  or  more  Chakina  liaison  officers,  per¬ 
sons  of  high  local  standing,  who  would  create  an  effective  link  between  their  fellow  tribesmen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  responsible  for  resettlement  and  rehabilitation. 

46.  Although  treated  as  a  specific  issue,  the  resettlement  of  the  Chakmas  should  not  be  thought  irrelevant 
•  to  the  development  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  Both  the  enquiries  and  the  practical  work  which  would  be  involved, 

eg>  that  proposed  in  paragraph  44,  might  well  set  the  pattern  for  what  can  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Hill  Tracts. 
§]n  order  that  this  experience  can  be  usefully  employed,  plans  should  be  made  for  supplementing  the  allocation 
Preferred  to  from  other  available  resources. 


